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COPY  OF  TERMS  OF  REFERENCE. 


That  an  Investigator  be  appointed  to  make  inquiry  in  typical  Unions,  and 
to  report  in  regard  to  the  health,  clothing,  condition,  and  circumstances  of  children 
boarded-out  within  and  without  the  Union,  and  children  Avhose  parents  or  guardians 
are  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  as  widows,  widowers,  single  unmarried  women,  or 
deserted  women.  That  upon  the  completion  of  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  the 
Investigator  should  compare  the  results  so  obtained  with  the  results  obtained  by 
the  examination  of  a  select  number  of  children  in  receipt  of  relief  in  workhouses, 
infirmaries,  and  Poor  Law  schools  ;  and  that  it  should  be  understood  that  the  inquiry 
should  not  be  exhaustive,  but  special  and  illustrative. 


EOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND 
RELIEF    OF  DISTRESS. 


Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  Receipt  of  the  Various 
Forms  of  Poor  Law  Relief  in  England  and  Wales. 


PART  I. 

INQUIRY   INTO  THE  CONDITION   OF   CHILDREN  WHOSE  PARENTS 
ARE   IN  RECEIPT   OF   OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 


SECTION  L 
INTRODUCTION. 

This  Inquiry  was  begun  in  December,  1906,  when  Miss  Phillips  made  investiga- 
tions into  the  condition  of  the  children  of  widows  in  receipt  of  Out-Relief  in  the 
Union  of  Derby  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb.  In  March,  1907, 
similar  inquiries  were  begun  by  Miss  Longman  in  the  Union  of  Paddington. 

On  May  6th,  1907,  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and 
Relief  of  Distress,  I  took  over  the  Inquiry.  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Philhps  continued 
to  work  with  me,  and  Mrs.  Sidney  W(;bb  most  generously  handed  over  all  the  material 
which  had  been  collected  up  to  that  date.  The  Inquiry  was  continued  on  the  same 
lines  on  which  it  had  been  begun  with  the  addition  of  a  more  thorough  investigation 
of  the  physical  condition  and  development  of  the  children. 

The  inquiry  in  the  Unions  of  Paddington,  Derby  and  Lambeth  had  by  this  time 
been  completed.  A  similar  inquiry  was  in  progress  in  the  Union  of  Liverpool  (Select 
Vestry),  while  Mr.  Shawcross,  of  Wolstenholme  Hall,  near  Rochdale,  had  caused 
particulars  to  be  collected  of  all  the  widows  in  receipt  of  Out-Relief  with  dependent 
children  in  the  Union  of  Rochdale.  - 

Since  my  taking  over  the  Inquiry  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips  have  com- 
pleted their  inquiries  in  Liverpool,  and  have  made  similar  investigations  in  the  Unions 
of  York,  Bradford,  Warwick,  St.  George's  Hanover  Square  and  Merthyr  Tydfil. 
Similar  inquiries  have  been  made  by  the  Everton  Branch  of  the  Central  Relief 
Organisation  Society  (Liverpool)  into  a  proportion  of  the  cases  chargeable  to  the  West 
Derby  Union  of  Liverpool,  and  by  the  members  of  the  local  Charity  Organisation 
Society  into  160  cases  chargeable  to  the  Union  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  inquiry 
in  the  Union  of  Mitford  and  Launditch  (Norfolk)  was  conducted  by  myself,  also  the 
partial  inquiry  in  the  Union  of  Bicester  (Oxon).  The  reports  on  all  these  Unions  are 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report. 

I  spent  two  days  in  Rochdale,  visited  the  cases  with  the  Investigator,  and  saw  the 
children  at  school.  In  each  of  the  Unions  in  which  inquiries  have  been  made  since 
May,  1907,  as  many  as  possible  of  the  children  have  been  seen  and  examined 
by  me,  and  the  results  of  this  examination  have  been  embodied  in  a  short  report  on 
the  physical  condition  of  the  Out-Relief  children  in  each  Union,  and  in  a  general 
report  on  the  physical  condition  of  Out-Relief  children,  where  their  condition  has  been 
compared  with  that  of  children  receiving  Indoor  treatment  in  separate  Poor  Law 
Establishments  for  Children.  I  have  further  in  each  Union  visited  a  certain  number 
of  the  homes  and  seen  and  conversed  with  the  mothers. 

Separate  reports  have  been  made  on  Children  receiving  Indoor  treatment  in 
separate  establishments  for  children.  Children  in  Workhouses,  and  Children  boarded  out 
within  and  without  the  Unions  to  which  they  are  chargeable. 

The  inaterials  on  which  these  latter  reports  are  based  have  usually  been  collected 
in  the  Unions  in  which  inquiries  were  being  made  concerning  the  condition  of  childre  n 
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relieved  in  their  own  homes.  In  the  case  of  children  boarded  out  without  the 
Unions,  some  further  material  was  collected  by  my  assistants  and  myself 

I  have  also  had  the  help  of  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips  in  the  preparation 
of  this  Report.  They  have  worked  oat  the  tables,  which  will  be  found  included  in 
each  section.  They  have  also  given  me  the  information  as  to  the  policy  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  Unions  which  they  have  visited,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  Section  on  Policy  and  Administration.  I  owe  to  them  the  tabulations 
of  the  figures  giving  the  numbers  of  the  different  classes  of  Poor  Law  children  in  the 
Kingdom  and  the  numbers  of  those  whose  condition  has  been  investigated  in  the 
course  of  this  Inquiry.  The  hypothetical  extension  of  the  results  obtained  by  this 
Inquiry  to  include  the  157,919  children  relieved  in  their  own  homes  in  England  and 
Wales  is  entirely  their  work. 

Numbers  of  Children  in  Eeceipt  of  Poor  Law  Relief  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  total  number  of  children  {i.e.,  persons  under  16)  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law 
Relief  in  England  and  Wales  on  January  1st,  1907,  was  234,004,  exclusive  of  a  small 
number  relieved  in  the  Casual  Wards.  The  total  has  varied  little  in  the  course  of 
the  last  25  years,  never  exceeding  270,000  and  never  less  than  200,000.  It  was 
r slightly  lower  in  1907  than  in  the  two  preceding  years.  Of  these  children  the  insane, 
who  numbered  2,086,  may  for  the  present  purpose  be  ignored.  They  are,  however,  a 
class  which  is  steadily  increasing,  and  of  which  there  is  little  statistical  information. 
Of  the  2,086,  more  than  one-third  belong  to  the  Metropohs. 

By  far  the  largest  class  of  Poor  Law  Children  is  that  on  Outdoor  Relief  In 
January,  1907,  this  numbered  171,497  out  of  231,918,  or  nearly  74  per  cent,  of 
the  whole. 

These  171,497  children  are  classed  technically  as  in  receipt  of  Outdoor  Relief 
and  fall  into  these  divisions  : — 


Medical  Outdoor  Relief  only  -       -       -       -       -       -  4,919 

Boarded  Out-       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  8,659 

Outdoor  Relief  in  money  or  kind    -----  157,919 

The  remainder  of  the  children  are  Indoor  paupers  in  the  following  institutions  : — 


In  Workhouses,  Infirmaries  and  Sick  Asylums  (in  ordinary 

Wards  14,676)        -       -       .       -       -       -       -  21,498 

In  Poor  Law  Schools     -      *-       -       -       -       -       -  11,809 

In  Cottage  or  Scattered  Homes      -       -       .       .       -  15,889 

In  other  Institutions  (certified  schools,  &c.)    -       -       -  11,225 


60,421 

As  to  the  several  kinds  of  Institutions  in  which  the  Indoor  children  are  main- 
tained, it  is  to  be  noted  : — 

1.  That  those  in  workhouses  are  not  diminishing  in  number,  having  remained 
between  21,000  and  22,000  for  some  years.  Of  these,  565  children  of  school 
age  are  still  being  taught  in  schools  within  the  workhouses,  the  remainder  (of 
school  age)  being  sent  to  Public  Elementary  Schools. 

2.  That  those  in  the  Poor  Law  Schools  have  for  the  last  few  years  remained 
nearly  stationary  at  between  12,000  and  13,000. 

3.  That  those  in  Cottage  Homes  and  Scattered  Homes  are  steadily  growing  in 
number,  having  increased  by  25  per  cent,  in  the  last  three  years. 

4.  That  the  number  placed  in  Industrial  and  Training  Homes  is  increasing  very 
slowly. 
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The  percentage  of  each  class  of  pauper  child  to  the  whole  231,918  children  is 
shown  in  the  following  table.  From  this  and  the  description  already  given  it  is  clear 
that  the  children  on  Outdoor  Relief  constitute  the  most  important  part  of  the  problem. " 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Pauper  Children  in  England  and  Walks,  1st  Jan.,  1907, 
Receiving  Outdoor  and  Indoor  Relief  Respectively  in  Different  Forms. 


157,919 
8,659 


No.  in 
each  Class. 

I.  — Outdoor  Pauper  Children  : 

1.  Receiving  Relief  in  Money  or  Kind  ... 

„  Ti      1  J     i.   fa.  Within  the  Union,  6,806 

2.  Boarded  out  |^  Without  the  Union,  1,853     '  ' 

3.  Receiving  Medical  Relief  Only  4,919 

Total  Is  umber  of  Outdoor  Pauper  Children  171,497 

Percentage  of  Outdoor  Pauper  Children  to  whole  number  of  Pauper  Children 

II.  — Indoor  Pauper  Children  : 

1.  In  Workhouses,  Infirmaries  or  Sick  Asylums  - 

2.  In  Poor  Law  Schools  

3.  In  Scattered  or  Cottage  Homes  .... 

4.  In  other  Institutions  (certified  schools,  etc.) 
Total  Number  of  Indoor  Pauper  Children   -       -       -  - 
Percentage  of  these  to  whole  number  of  Pauper  Children  - 


Percentage  to 
whole  number  of 
Pauper  Children, 


2-93 


21,498 
11,809 
15,889 
11,225 
60,421 


68-09 

3-  73 
2-12 

73  94 

9-27 
5-1 
6-85 

4-  84 

26-06 


The  distribution  of  the  Outdoor  children  is  shown  by  the  following  table  taken 
from  the  Local  Government  Report  for  1906-7. 

Distribution  of  Children  on  Out-door  Relief  and  Condition  of  their  Parents. 


Metropolitan. 

Extra- 
Metropolitan. 

Total. 

I.    Children  of  able-bodied  Widows,  &c.  - 
II.       Do.    with  one  or  both  parents  able-bodied 

III.  Do.   with  parents  not  able-bodied  - 

IV.  Orphans,  &c.  

6,492 
5,869 
840 
864 

86,559 
43,131 
18,704 
9,038 

93,051 
49,000 
19,544 
9,902 

Totals   

14,065 

157,432 

171,497 

The  Children  boarded  out  may  be  taken  from  the  totals  : — 

Metropolitan. 

Extra- 
Metropolitan. 

Total.. 

748 

7,911 

8,65a 

Leaving  as  Total  -       -       .       -  - 

13,317 

149,521 

162,838 

The  number  of  children  in  receipt  of  medical  relief  only  is  so  small  that  it  does 
not  materially  affect  the  distribution  of  Poor  Law  children.  The  number  of  children 
outside  the  Metropolis  in  receipt  of  Outdoor  Relief  is,  therefore,  nearly  92  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number. 

It  may  be  accepted  that  of  the  children  on  Outdoor  Relief  in  money  or  kind,  8  "2 
are  within  and  91*8  are  without  the  Metropolitan  area. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Inquiry  the  condition  of  the  children  in  receipt  of  Out- 
door Relief  in  fourteen  Unions  have  been  investigated.    Of  these  three  Lambeth 
Paddington,  and  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  are  Metropolitan,  and  the' remaining 
eleven  are  extra-Metropolitan.    The  latter  fall  into  the  two  divisions  of  Urban  Unions 
and  Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions. 

The  Urban  Unions  are  Bradford,  Derby,  the  Parish  of  Liverpool  Merthvr 
Tydfil,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Rochdale,  West  Derby  and  York.  ' 
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The  Kural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions  are  Warwick,  Mitford  and  Launditch  and 
Bicester.  The  Inquiry  in  the  Union  of  Bicester,  conducted  by  me,  was  limited  to  an 
investigation  into  the  physical  condition  of  the  children.  It  has  only  been  included 
in  the  part  of  the  Report  which  deals  with  that  branch  of  the  subject. 

The  results  dealt  with  thus  relate  in  the  first  place  to  the  condition  of  the  children 
on  Outdoor  Relief  in  the  thirteen  remaining  Unions.  The  number  of  cases,  and  the 
number  of  children  concerned,  as  well  as  the  total  number  of  cases  with  dependent 
childi-en  receiving  relief  at  the  time  of  the  Inquiry,  and  the  population  of  each  Union, 
are  shown  in  the  tabulation  below. 

Children  on  Outdoor  Relief.    Unions,  Populations  and  Cases. 


Name  of  Union. 


Population 
of  the 
Union. 


No.  of  Cases  on 
Outdoor  Relief 
in  which  there 
were  Dependent 
Children. 


No.  of  Cases 
Investigated. 


No.  of 
Children  in 
these  Cases. 


Percentage 

of  Cases 
Investigated. 


Metropolitan — 

Lambeth  -       -  - 

Paddington 

St.  George's 

Totals  . 

^xtra  Metropolitan  :  — 
Urban — 
Bradford 
Derby  - 
Liverpool 

Merthyr  Tydfil  - 
Ne  wcastle-o  a  -Ty  ne 
Rochdale 
West  Derby  - 
York  - 

Totals 

Rural  and  Semi -rural — 
Mitford  and  Launditch 
Warwick  -       -  - 

Totals  - 


Grand  Totals 


301,895 
143,976 
128,256 


574,127 


228,625 
115,763 
147,405 

47,752* 
233,689 
120,433 
529,684 

77,914t 


1,501,265 


23,982 
54,906 


78,888 


2,154,280 


204 

.  17 

99 


198 
17 

22 


243 


237 


53 
105+ 
257 
186 
431 

21 
^62 
100 


53 

40 
244 

93 
160 

20 
100 
100 


1,815 


810 


28 
62 


23 
62 


90 


90 


2,148 


1,137 


612 
40 
56 


708 


184 
113 
736 
228 
505 
65 
300 
286 


2,417 


91 

159 


250 


3,375 


*  See  Report  on  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Section  1. 

t  This  is  the  population  of  the  York  Out  Relief  Union  only. 

I  See  Report  on  Derby,  Section  I. 


The  other  branch  of  Outdoor  pauperism  which  has  been  investigated  is  that  of 
children  boarded  out  both  within  and  without  the  Union. 


The  whole  number  of  these  children  is  given  below. 

1.  Children  boarded  out  within  the  Union 

2.  Children  boarded  out  beyond  the  Union 


6,806 
1,853 


Total 


8,659 


The  number  of  Unions  and  separate  parishes  which  may  board  out  within  their 
iDoundaries  is  616. 
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The  Unions  of  the  MetropoHtan  area  and  a  few  large  towns  have  not  been  given 
this  power.  Many  which  may  do  so  use  their  power  very  sparingly  or  not  at  all,  and 
the  6,806  children  are  very  unevenly  scattered  over  the  616  Unions. 

The  number  of  Unions  in  which  there  are  one  or  more  Special  Committees  which 
administer  the  Boarding  of  children  in  Unions  Order  is  93,  the  total  number  of  these 
Committees  being  111.  In  all  other  Unions  the  children  come  directly  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Guardians  and  the  Relieving  Officers.  Even  in  Unions  where  there  are 
Committees  a  double  system  may  be  in  force.  Thus  the  Committee  at  Merthyr  Tydfil 
for  several  years  had  four  children  under  its  control,  while  the  Guardians  had  more 
than  40.  In  Cockermouth  the  Boarding-out  Committee  visits  the  children,  and  reports 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  the  Guardians  choose  the  homes,  pay  the  foster 
parents,  and  pursue  without  any  reference  to  the  Committee  their  own  system  of 
supervision. 

The  number  of  Unions  which  board  children  beyond  the  Union  of  chargeability  is 
now  93.  Of  these  26  are  London  Unions,  and  67  are  in  the  Provinces.  These  Unions 
board  their  children  with  185  Committees  in  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Some 
Unions  send  children  to  several  Committees,  and  the  number  under  each  varies  from 
one  or  two  upwards. 

In  the  course  of  this  Inquiry  the  condition  of  children  boarded  within  and 
without  the  Unions  of  chargeability  have  been  investigated  in  the  following  Unions  : — 

Children  Boarded  Out — Unions,  Numbers,  and  Supervision. 


I.  Children  Boarded  Within  the  Union  of  Chargeability. 


Name  of  Union. 

Number  of 
Children 
Boarded-out. 

Number  of 
Homes  in 
which  they  are 
Boarded-out. 

Mode  of  Supervision. 

Extra  -  Metropolitan  and 
Urban  : — 

Bradford  -       -  - 

6 

4 

Children's  Committee  of  Board  of  Guardians. 

*  Merthyr 

42 

32 

1  by  Boai  ding-out  Committee,  41  by  Board's 
Kelieving  Officers. 

jYork 

34 

23 

The  Board  and  the  Relieving  Officers. 

Totals  - 

82 

59 

Rural  and  Semi-Rural : — 
Bicester  - 

10 

2  Lady  Guardian^!,  1   private  person,  and 
Relieving  Officers. 

Mitford  and  Launditch 

13 

13 

Board  and  Superintendent  Relieving  Officer. 

Warwick  - 

23 

16 

21  by  Boarding-out  Committee,  2  by  Board 
and  Relieving  Officers  by  Special  Order  of 
Local  Government  Board. 

Totals  - 

46 

29 

(omitting  Biceste 

r). 

Grand  Total  - 

128 

88 

Percentage  of  Children  Boarded  within  whose  conditions  have  been  investigated  is  2,  nearly. 


*The  Districts  of  Merthyr,  Central  and  Upper  only,  are  included  here. 

t  This  is  the  whole  of  the  York  Union,  including  the  York  and  3  other  Out-Relief  Districts. 
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II. — Children  Boarded  beyond  the  Union  of  Chargeability. 


Name  of  Union 
by  whom  the 
Children  are 
Boarded  Out. 

No.  of 
Children. 

No.  of 
Homes  seen. 

Name  of  Committee  with  which  they 
are  Boarded  Out. 

Metropolitan — 
City  of  London  - 

3 

Homes  not 
seen. 

Upper  and  Lower,  Heyford,  Oxfordshire. 

Extra-Metropolitan 
and  Urban — 

3* 

Banbury,  JNeithrop  and  VVarkworth,  Oxfordshire. 

Bradford  - 

1 

Culgaith,  Cumberland. 

,  : 

2 

Keswick  and  Crosthwaite,  Cumberland 

Carlisle 

11 

7 

Penrith,  Cumberland. 

\  ' 

3 

Falloden,  Northumberland. 

Newcastle  -  on  - 
Tyne. 

. 

2 

1 

Keswick,  and  Crosthwaite,  Cumberland. 

6 

5 

Wark-on-Tyne,  Northumberland. 

Sheffield  - 

2 

2 

Cocker  mouth,  Cumberland. 

Toxteth  Park  - 

2 

1 

Keswick  and  Crosthwaite,  Cumberland. 

Total  . 

45 

25 

Grand  total 

48 

25 

Percentage  of  children  boarded  without  whose  conditions  have  been  investigated,  is  2-5  nearly. 
Number  of  Boarding-out  Committees  whose  administration  has  been  investigated  is  8. 
*  The  remainder  of  the  Banbury  Homes  were  not  seen. 

The  largest  division  of  Indoor  pauper  children  is  that  of  children  in  the  Work- 
houses, Infirmaries  and  Sick  Asylums.  These  numbered  21,498  on  January  1st, 
1907,  and  may  be  thus  divided  : — 


Children  in  Workhouses,  etc. 


Metropolitan. 

Extra- 
Metropolitan. 

Total. 

L- 

— Children 

in  Infirmaries  ------ 

1,933 

3,601 

5,534 

II.- 

—Children 

in  Infirm  Wards       -       -       -       -  - 

112 

1,044 

1,156 

in.- 

—Children 

in  Other  Wards  of  Workhouses* 

1,046 

13,630 

14,676 

lY.- 

—Children 

in  District  Sick  Asylums 

132 

132 

Total 

3,223 

18,275 

21,498 

*  365  of  these  are  educated  in  Workhouse  Schools. 


The  indoor  pauper  children  in  the  different  Unions  are  provided  for  in  various 
ways,  and  although  in  171  Unions  only  a  minority  of  the  children  chargeable  are  still 
kept  in  the  House,  in  each  of  the  637  Unions  of  England  and  Wales  some  children 
are  to  be  found  there. 

In  the  course  of  this  Inquiry  it  has  only  been  possible  to  visit  the  Workhouses  of 
10  of  the  Unions  investigated.  In  summarising  the  provision  made  for  children  in 
these' instances,  the  provision  for  sick  children  has  been  treated  separately. 
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No.  of 
Children. 


Ages  of  Children. 
Years. 


Metropolitan — 
Lambeth  - 


St.  George's 

Total  - 

Extra  Metropolitan — 
Bradford  - 

"^Liverpool  - 

Merthyr 

Newcastle  - 

York  -      -      -  - 

Total  - 

Eural  and  Semi-Eural — 
Bicester     -      -  . 

Mitford  and  Launditch 
Warwick   -       -  - 


Total  - 
Grand  Total 


47 


17 


64 


24 
304 
40 

146 

83 


597 


9 
19 

25 


53 


714 


21 


21 

7 

54 
14 

26 
9 


1-3 


3-5 


5-14 


14-16 


Portions  of  Workhouse  for  the 
Children. 


20 


16 


110 


140 


36 

17 

52 
11 

29 
7 

116 


160 


0 
0 

0 
38 
4 

26 
9 


77 


85 


1 
1 

0 
147 
6 

62 
57 


6t 

0 
6 

0 
13 


272 


5 
6 

13 


24 


297 


22 

0 
4 


32 


Children  under  3  in  n.urseries  in  main 
building,  those  over  3  in  small  receiving 
home— a  separate  building. 

Nursery  in  Fulham  Road  Workhouse. 


Children  under  3  in  nursery,  a  separate 

building. 
Children  under  3  in  nursery. 

Children  under  3,  girls  up  to  16,  and  boys 

up  to  8  in  same  room  in  main  building. 

Boys  over  8  in  men'3  dormitories  and 

children's  dayroom. 
Children  under  5  in  nursery,  children 

over  5  in  separate  building  in  grounds. 
All  in  main  building  in  3  sets  of  rooms. 

1.  Children  up  to  3.    2.  Girls  over  3. 

3.  Boys  over  3. 


Children  all  together  in  main  building. 
One  day-room  and  separate  dormitories. 

Babies  with  their  mothers.  Children  up 
to  14  in  main  building.  Separate 
dormitories  only.  No  separate  day -room. 

Children  under  3,  girls  up  to  16,  and 
boys  up  to  8  in  same  rooms  in  main 
building.  Boys  over  8  in  different 
rooms  also  in  main  building. 


*  Here  are  included  the  children  in  the  separate  Convalescent  Homes  as  well  as  those  in  the  Hospital, 
t  It  is  uncertain  whether  all  these  children  are  over  14. 

Children  in  Infirmaries  or  Sick  Wards  of  Workhouse. 


Metropolitan — 

Lambeth  ... 

St.  Georg«'s  -       -  . 

Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban- 
Bradford  - 
Liverpool 

Merthyr  ... 

Newcastle  ... 
York  .... 
Rural  and  Semi-Rural — 

Bicester  -  -  -  - 
Mitford  and  Launditch  - 
Warwick- 


Wards  for  Children  in  Workhouse  Infirmary. 
Separate  Wards. 

One  wing  of  Workhouse  Hospital. 
Separate  Wards. 

1,  and  in  emergency,  2  wards  of  Infirmary. 
A  few  Children  are  in  Adult  Female  Wards. 
Separate  Wards. 

No  separate  Ward.  ^ 

No  sepai-ate  Wards. 

No  separate  Ward, 

1  Ward  in  the  Infirmary. 


The  children  in  the  Infirmaries  are,  with  few  exceptions,  children  who  live  in  the 
Workhouse  or  some  other  Poor  Law  Institution  when  they  are  well. 
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In  the  Infirmaries  visited  very  few  children  who  were  not  already  chargeable 
either  as  Indoor  or  Outdoor  paupers  had  been  admitted,  and  those  who  already  were 
Indoor  paupers  greatly  predominated. 

The  last  group  of  Indoor  pauper  children  to  be  dealt  with  is  that  which  comes 
under  the  general  heading  of  children  in  separate  establishments  provided  by  Poor 
Law  Authorities.    These  are  divided  into  the  following  classes  of  Institutions  : — 

Children  in  Separate  Establishments  under  Poor  Law  Authorities. 


1.  District  Schools  (16  Unions)  .... 

2.  Separate  Schools  (47  Unions)  

3.  Grouped  Cottage  Homes  (50  Unions)  -       -       -  - 

4.  Scattered  Homes  (47  Unions)  

5.  Receiving  Homes  and  other  Cottage  Homes  not  classed 

under  the  preceding  headings  (69  Unions) 

Total       -       -       -  - 


Metropolitan. 

Extra- 
Metropolitan. 

Total. 

3,244 

537 

3,781 

3,950 

4,078 

8,028 

2,830 

5,590 

8,420 

1,061 

3,902 

4,963 

693 

1,813 

2,506 

11,778 

15,920 

27,698 

There  are  six  District  Schools,  four  with  children  from  Unions  in  London,  two 
with  children  from  Unions  in  the  Provinces.  The  numbers  in  these  schools  vary  from 
180  to  more  than  800. 

Only  one  Union  visited,  namely,  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  provided  for  its 
children  by  means  of  a  District  School.  As  the  separate  schools  at  Lambeth  and 
Aberdare  had  been  visited,  and  as  these  do  not  differ  in  organisation  from  the  District 
Schools,  and  even  in  matter  of  size  differ  very  little,  it  did  not  seem  necessary 
to  report  separately  on  the  District  Schools. 

Examples  of  each  of  the  other  forms  of  special  establishments  for  children  have 
been  visited  and  reported  on. 

The  details  of  this  part  of  the  work  are  given  in  the  appended  table  :— 

Children  in  Separate  Establishments  under  Poor  Law  Authorities. 


Class  of  Establishment. 

Name  of  Union. 

Name  of  Establishment. 

No.  of 
Children. 

1  &  2.  District  and  Separate  Schools  : — 
Metropolitan  ----- 
Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  - 

Lambeth 
Merthyr  Tydfil 

Parish  Schools,  Norwood  - 
Aberdare  Training  School 

600 
123 

3.  Grouped  Cottage  Homes  : — 

Extra  Metropolitan  and  Urban  - 

Total - 

723 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Cottage  Homes,  Ponteland 

225 

4.  Scattered  Homes  : — 

Extra  Metropolitan  and  Urban  - 
Rural  and  Semi-Rural       .       .  . 

Bradford 
Warwick 

Total - 

Cottage  Homes 
Scattered  Homes 

225 

136 
50 

5.  Receiving  Homes  and  other  Cottage 
Homes,  &c. : — 
Metropolitan     -       -              -  - 
Extra  -Metropolitan  and  Urban  - 

~  Total  -  -  -       -  - 

186 

St.  George's,  H.  S. 
Bradford 

Receiving  Home 
Central  Homes —  -- 

1.  Receiving  Home 

2.  Central  Home  - 

3.  Babies'  Home  - 
Osborne  Street  Emergency 

Home 

55 

22 
29* 
8 
13t 

*  Can  take  42  children, 
t  Can  take  15  children. 
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Method  of  Extending  the  Results  Obtained  in  this  Inquiry  to  all  the 
Children  Relieved  in  their  0\vn  Homes  in  England  and  Wales. 

I  am  indebted  for  this  whole  section  to  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips,  and  also 
for  the  figures  in  each  of  the  subsequent  sections  based  on  these  calculations.  Though,  of 
course,  the  results  obtained  have  only  a  hypothetical  value,  yet  it  does  something  to 
show  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  and  to  impress  upon  one  the  conditions  under 
which  the  157,919  Out-Relief  Children  are  being  trained  for  their  future  citizenship. 

The  statistical  results  obtained  for  these  thirteen  Unions  in  which  the  conditions 
of  3,369  children  were  investigated  may  be  hypothetically  extended  to  the  whole 
of  the  157,919  children  on  Outdoor  Relief  in  the  637  Unions  of  England  and  Wales. 
These  thirteen  Unions  had  an  aggregate  population  in  1901  of  1,461,176.  [In  the  case 
of  Derby,  Merthyr,  Newcastle,  and  West  Derby  less  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
were  investigated.  That  part  only  of  the  population  of  these  Unions  which  is 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  cases  investigated  has  therefore  been  included  in  this 
aggregate.] 

This  was  just  more  than  one-twenty-secondth  of  the  whole  population  of  England 
and  Wales  at  that  date  (32,525,751).  The  aggregate  results,  therefore,  might  be 
multiplied  by  twenty-two  to  make  them  hypothetically  true  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

But  a  more  accurate  extension  of  the  statistics  may  be  made.  According  to  the 
classification  adopted  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  the  Metropolitan  Unions  had  a  popula- 
tion in  1901  of  4,536,541  ;  the  extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions  one  of 
18,427,807  ;  and  the  Semi-rural  and  Rural  Unions  one  of  9,561,403,  making  together 
a  total  of  32,525,751. 

The  708  children  in  the  three  Unions  of  Lambeth,  Paddington,  and  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  all  the  14,065  children  of  the 
Unions  in  the  Metropolitan  area,  with  their  population  of  4,536,807.  If,  therefore,  the 
results  in  these  three  Unions  are  multiplied  by  20,  they  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
results  for  the  whole  Metropolis.  Similarly,  the  eight  extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban 
Unions  with  their  2,417  children  may  be  taken  as  together  typical  of  all  the  extra- 
Metropolitan  Urban  Unions  with  their  total  population  of  18,427,807,  which  is  double 
that  of  the  Rural  Unions.  The  aggregate  results  for  these  eight  Unions  may,  there- 
fore, be  multiplied  by  44,*  and  this  final  result  taken  to  represent  the  conditions  for 
the  whole  of  the  extra-Metropolitan  Urban  Unions. 

For  the  Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions  the  number  investigated  is  smaller,  and  the 
results,  therefore,  are  less  satisfactory.  The  Unions  of  Mitford  and  Launditch,  and  of 
Warwick  may,  however,  be  taken  as  roughly  representing  the  whole  of  the  Rural  and 
Semi-rural  Unions  with  their  population  of  9,561,403.  The  results  of  the  investigation 
in  these  two  Unions  may,  therefore,  be  multiplied  by  216,  and  so  hypothetically 
extended  to  apply  to  all  the  children  in  the  Rural  and  Semi-rural  Unions,  f 

Adopting  this  method,  therefore,  every  group  of  facts  elicited  during  this  Inquiry 
has  been  grouped  and  summarised,  first  for  each  Union,  and  then  for  each  group  of 
Unions,  and  finally  the  full  significance  of  the  figures  obtained  has  been  indicated  by 
their  extension  to  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

*  This  multiplier  is  fouad  by  dividing  two-third?  of  the  Outdoor  pauper  children  in  extra-Metropolitan 
Unions  by  the  number  of  pauper  children  in  the  eight  Unions  investigated. 

t  This  multiplier  is  obtained  by  dividing  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  Outdoor  Jielief  children  in 
extra- jNIetropolitan  Unions  by  the  number  in  the  two  Uuions  investigated. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


Causes  of  Chargeability. 

The  causes  of  chargeability,  i.e.,  the  causes  which  must  be  considered  to  have 
brought  about  the  economic  downfall  of  the  families  dependent  on  Outdoor  Relief  will 
now  be  considered. 

From  the  Local  Government  Board  classification  we  find  that  of  the  157,919 
children  relieved  in  their  own  homes,  93,051  are  the  children  of  able-bodied  widows, 
&c.  ;  49,000  children  have  one  or  both  parents  able-bodied,  while  19,544  have 
neither  parent  able-bodied.  The  classification  adopted  in  this  Report  will  be  found 
in  the  Tables  at  the  end  of  this  section.  In  it  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate 
more  exactly  the  cause  of  chargeability.  Where  the  father  is  living  he  may  be  at  home 
or  away.  The  fathers  at  home  were  almost  all  non-able-bodied.  The  few  able- 
bodied  cases  were  men  employed  at  the  Workhouse  at  York.  The  number  of  such 
cases  would  depend  very  largely  on  the  season  and  the  state  of  employment  in  the 
district,  and  as  the  greater  part  of  this  investigation  was  carried  out  during  the 
open  weather  of  1907  the  proportion  is  probably  unduly  small  (1  per  cent,  in  the 
extra-Metropolitan  Urban  Unions,  none  elsewhere,  and  less  than  -5  per  cent,  if 
the  figure  is  extended  for  the  whole  kingdom).  In  Bradford  relief  of  this  kind  in  the 
form  of  payment  for  test  work  was  just  beginning  as  the  Inquiry  in  that  town 
terminated. 

The  non-able-bodied  fathers  relieved  at  home  include  both  temporary  and 
permanent  cases,  and  both  classes  present  peculiar  difficulties. 

In  the  temporary  cases  a  man  suffering  from  an  acute  illness  or  the  result  of  an 
accident  applies  for  relief  during  the  period  of  his  disablement.  The  relief  given  in 
these  cases  is  usually  very  small ;  it  is  calculated  either  just  to  provide  the  family  with 
food  during  the  period  of  illness,  or  just  to  pay  the  rent.  If  the  Poor  Law  Medical 
Officer  is  in  attendance,  and  medical  comforts  are  granted,  they  do  not  cover  the  extra 
needs  of  illness.  The  wife  cannot  as  a  rule  earn  owing  to  the  necessary  attendance  on 
the  invalid.  The  furniture  is  pawned  or  sold,  clothes  deteriorate,  all  suffer  from 
privation,  the  children  also  often  from  neglect  as  the  mother  cannot  look  after  them. 
The  illness  is  often  protracted  by  imperfect  treatment,  which  is  all  that  is  usually 
possible  in  a  working-man's  home.  When  the  illness  is  over,  and  the  man  again  starts 
work,  the  family  has  a  burden  of  debt,  and  is  deteriorated  in  morale  and 
physique.  It  is,  I  think,  more  than  questionable  in  the  great  majority  of  these  cases 
whether  it  is  wise  or  economical  to  relieve  the  man  in  his  own  home.  As  a  rule  he 
would  recover  more  quickly  in  hospital  while  his  family  could  be  relieved  during  his 
absence.  The  non-able-bodied  men  relieved  at  home  are  mostly,  however,  permanent 
cases,  and  in  these  cases  the  cause  is  either  blindness,  the  loss  of  a  limb  or  other  per- 
manent crippling,  or  some  chronic  disease  such  as  phthisis,  chronic  bronchitis,  chronic 
rheumatism,  or  nervous  disease.  Some  of  these  cases  were  amongst  the  most  satis- 
factory seen,  cases  in  which  a  semi-invalid  father  was  able  to  make  himself  felt  in  the 
household  life,  and  to  give  that  character  to  it  which  the  presence  of  both  parents  alone 
can  do. 

I  saw  many  cases  in  which  the  man  was  able  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  training 
b)oth  boys  and  girls  and  was  a  powerful  influence  in  the  house.  In  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  however  the  disease  from  which  the  man  was  suffering  was  advanced  phthisis. 
All  the  cases  of  this  kind  I  saw  were  in  the  expectorating  stage  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  point  out  how  great  is  the  danger  of  infection  in  the  confined  space  of  these 
h5ines,  and  with  the  ignorance  and  neglect  of  precautions  almost  universal  amongst 
these  people. 

The  fathers,  away  from  home,  were  either  in  hospitals,  workhouse  infirmaries, 
convalescent  homes,  or  in  asylums,  or  they  had  deserted  their  wives  or  were  in  prison. 
The  sick  men  away  from  home  were  many  of  them  temporary  cases.  If  permanent, 
their  wives  were  in  the  position  of  widows  and  the  upbringing  of  their  children  would 
be  similar  to  that  of  the  children  of  widows.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  families 
of  men  in  asylums.    These  were  usually  permanent  cases. 
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The  relief  of  the  families  of  men  in  prison  is  naturally  temporary.  Possibly 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  relief  is  usually  small  and  it  was  obvious  that 
when  these  families  started  an  independent  existence  again  they  must  do  so  with  a 
burden  of  debt.  It  hardly  seems  as  though  the  punishment  fits  the  crime.  One  can 
quite  understand  the  reluctance  to  give  Out-ReHef  to  these  famihes,  but  inadequate 
relief  can  have  no  justification. 

The  families  relieved  on  account  of  tie  desertion  of  the  fathers  form  a  very  diffi- 
cult problem.  It  will,  however,  be  seen  from  the  Tables  that  they  are  only  7  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  Most  Boards  have  a  ru'e  that  Out-Relief  shall  not  be  given  in  these 
cases,  but  in  all  Unions  this  rule  seems  to  be  occasionally  broken.  In  Merthyr  and 
Newcastle,  amongst  the  Unions  investigated  by  us,  the  proportion  was  highest.  In 
Merthyr  it  was  allowed  by  one  of  the  officials  that  the  system  encouraged  desertions. 
These  seemed  specially  to  occur  about  the  time  of  the  wife's  confinement,  and  were 
temporary  in  character,  and  there  was  ground  for  suspicion  that  she  sometimes  knew 
where  her  husband  was,  and  that  had  Out-Relief  been  withheld  he  would  have  returned 
home. 

In  Newcastle  the  cases  of  deserted  wives  formed  9  per  cent,  of  the  160  families 
with  dependent  children  investigated.  I  could,  how^ever,  get  no  evidence  of  collusive 
desertion,  and  the  only  evidence  that  the  system  pursued  encouraged  desertion  was  the 
large  number  of  the  cases.  The  Newcastle  Board  has  a  rule  against  the  giving  Out- 
Relief  in  these  cases,  but  those  investigated  b}^  us  did  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way 
exceptional,  so  one  can  only  presume  that  this  rule  is  habitually  neglected  probably 
owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Workhouse. 

But  73  per  cent,  of  the  cases  and  70  per  cent,  of  the  children  with  which  we  are 
concerned  are  those  of  widows,  able-bodied  and  non-able-bodied,  with  dependent 
children.  The  extended  average  gives  us  the  number  of  the  children  of  widows  on 
Out-Relief  as  approximately  117,600. 

Of  these,  9,670  children  belong  to  the  Metropolis,  75,530  to  other  Urban  districts,, 
and  32,400  to  Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions. 

The  number  of  widows  in  the  same  way  is  approximately  41,688. 

The  percentage  of  w^idows  is  greatest  in  Urban  Unions  outside  London,  smallest 
in  Rural  and  semi-Rural  ones,  but  the  variation  is  not  great  when  the  relative  size  of 
this  class  in  comparison  with  any  other  class  is  considered.  Thus  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  cases  dealt  with  in  this  Investigation  have  been  those  of  widows  with 
young  children,  and  the  problem  of  Outdoor  Relief  to  families  with  children  is  almost 
inevitably  reduced  to  the  problem  of  dealing  with  widow^ed  mothers  and  their  young 
ones.  The  Investigation  necessarily  has  been  an  inquiry  especially  into  the  conditions 
of  widows  with  children,  for  in  the  Unions  investigated  it  has  been  found  that  other 
families  in  which  there  are  children  receive  a  treatment  based  upon  the  treatment 
deemed  suitable  to  the  families  of  widows.*  These  cases  are  less  complex  than 
others.  There  is  also  a  quahty  of  permanency  about  them  ;  there  is  as  a  rule  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  family  will  be  free  of  Poor  Law  help  until  the  children 
have  grown  up  and  gone  to  work,  and  thus  it  is  in  such  families  that  the  effects  of 
the  system  may  most  easily  be  studied. 

It  will  naturally  follow  that  in  almost  all  these  cases  the  mother  is  not  only  the 
bread-winner  but  is  also  alone  responsible  for  the  training  and  upbringing  of  the 
children.  Her  character  and  ability  become  therefore  of  twofold  importance  from  the 
point  of  view  of  this  Investigation. 


*  Wives  of  men  who  are  hopelessly  insane  are  usually  named  with  widows  in  Regulations  of  Boards  of 
Guirdians. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


Causes  of  Chargeabiliy  and  Condition  of  Parents. 


I. — Metropolitan  Unions. 


— 

Lambeth. 

Paddington. 

St.Georg-'s 

Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Father  not  alive   -  j 

Mother  a  Widow  - 
Mother  Unmarried  . 

{ 

/ 
I 

Cases  -  - 
Children - 
Cases  -  - 
Children - 

143 
427 
1 
3 

7 
16 
0 
0 

17 
41 
0 
0 

167 
484 
1 
3 

T)pc!pT>fpr| 

/ 
I 

Cases  -  - 
Children - 

18 
54 

0 
0 

1 

6 

19 

60 

In  Prison 

Cases  -  - 
Children- 

7 

23 

1 
4 

0 
0 

8 
27 

Father  away  -       -  ( 

In  Asylum 

( 

bases  -  - 
Children - 

7 
23 

1 

2 

0 
0 

8 
25 

In  Hospital,  Work- 
house, Infirmary, 
or  Convalescent; 

1 

Cases  -  - 
Children - 

11 

45 

4 

8 

0 
0 

15 

53 

Home  - 

1 

f 

Father  at_home     - 1 

Not  Able-bodied 
Able-bodied  - 

( 
\ 

( 

I 

Cases  -  - 
Children  - 
Cases  -  - 
Children - 

9 
29 
0 
0 

4 
10 
0 
0 

3 
8 
0 
0 

16 
47 
0 
0 

Orphans  and  other 

/ 

Cases  -  - 

2 

0 

1 

3 

exceptional  cases 

}  - 

I 

Children - 

8 

0 

1 

9 

II.    Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions. 


Bradford. 

Liverpool. 

Merthyr. 

Newcastle. 

13 

o 
o 

West  Derby. 

York. 

Extra-Metropolitan 
and  Urban  Unions. 

Cases 

40 

195 

59 

125 

19 

88 

51 

577 

Children  - 

145 

578 

138 

406 

61 

261 

128 

1,717 

Cases 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Children  - 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Cases 

2 

7 

11 

15 

1 

0 

4 

40 

Children  - 

9 

22 

28 

46 

4 

0 

16 

125 

Cases 

0 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

7 

15 

Children  - 

0 

19 

7 

6 

0 

0 

29 

61 

Cases 

1 

5 

2 

4 

0 

1 

1 

14 

Children  - 

4 

15 

4 

11 

0 

4 

3 

41 

Cases 

6 

17 

1 

4 

0 

2 

1 

31 

Children  - 

14 

50 

2 

7 

0 

8 

2 

83 

Cases 

4 

14 

18 

11 

0 

9 

29 

85 

Children  - 

12 

49 

49 

29 

0 

27 

82 

248 

Cases 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

Children  - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

25 

None. 

Father  not  alive 


Father  away  ^ 


J'ather  at  home  • 


Orphans,  &c. 


Mother  a  Widow 
Mother  Unm  trried 

Deserted  - 
In  Prison  - 

In  Asylum  - 

In  Hospit^il,  i^c.  - 

Not  Able-bodied 
Able-bodied 


J 
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III. — Kural  and  semi-Rural  Unions. 


Mitford 
and 
Launditch. 

Warwick. 

Ilural  and 
semi-Rural 
Unions. 

Father  not  alive  -< 

Mother  a  Widow  - 
Mother  Unmarried 

■{ 

f 

Cases  -       .  - 
Children 
Cases  - 
Children 

19 
51 
0 
0 

41 

99 
0 
U 

60 
1.50 
0 

A 
U 

Father  away    -  -< 

\ 

Deserted 

In  Prison 

In  Asylum 

In  Hospital,  &c. 

■{ 

-{ 
-( 

./ 

\ 

Cases  - 
Children 
Cases  - 
Lhildren 

Cases  -       -  - 
Children 
Cases  - 
Children 

0 
0 
0 
u 
1 
4 
0 
0 

4 
12 
0 
u 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
12 
0 
u 

1 

4 
0 
0 

Father  at  home  -| 

Not  Able-bodied  - 
Able-bodied  - 

f 

•{ 

Cases  - 
Children 

Cases  -       .  - 
Children 

5 
23 
0 
0 

17 

48 
0 
0 

22 
71 
0 
0 

Orphans,  etc 

None. 

IV. — Summary. 


Metro- 
politan 
Unions. 

Extra-Metro- 
politan and 
Urban 
Unions. 

Rural  and 
semi-Rural 
Unions. 

Total 
Number 
Investi- 
gated. 

Extended 
Total 
for  the 
Kingdom 

Father  not  alive  | 

Mother  a  widow  - 
Mother  unmarried  • 

1 
\ 

{ 

Cases  -  - 
Children  - 
Cases  -  - 
Children  - 

167 
484 
1 
3 

577 
1,717 
2 

4 

60 
150 
0 
0 

804 
2,351 
3 
7 

41,688 
117,628 
108 
236 

Father  away    -  ^ 

Deserted 

In  Prison 

In  Asylum  - 

In  Hospital,  &c.  - 

{ 
{ 
{ 

( 
\ 

Cases  -  - 
Children  - 
Cases  -  - 
Children  - 
Cases  -  - 
Children  - 
Cases  -  - 
Children  - 

19 

60 
8 
27 
8 
25 
15 
53 

40 
125 
15 
61 
14 
41 
31 
83 

4 
12 
0 
0 
1 
4 
0 
0 

63 
197 

23 
88 
23 
70 
46 
136 

3,004 
9,292 

820 
3,224 

992 
2,718 
1,664 
4,712 

Father  at  home  | 

Not  Able-bodied  - 
Able-bodied  - 

( 
\ 

{ 

Cases  -  - 
Children 
Cases  -  - 
Children  - 

16 
47 
0 
0 

85 
248 
6 
25 

22 
71 
0 
0 

123 
366 
6 
25 

8,812 
27,188 
264 
1,100 

Orphans,  &c.  - 

r 
\ 

Cases  -  ■ 
Children  - 

3 
9 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3 
9 

60 
180 
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Causes  of  Chargeability  and  Conditions  or  Parents  expressed  as  Percentages  of  whole 

Number  of  Cases  and  Children. 

I. — Metropolitan  Unions. 


Father  not  alive 


Father  away  ■ 


Father  at  home 


Orphans  and  other 
exceptional  cases 


Mother  a  Widow  - 
Mother  Unmarried  - 
Deserted 
In  Prison 

In  Asylum 

In  Hospital,  Work- 
house, Infirmary, 
or  Convalescent 
Home  - 

Not  Able-bodied 
Able-bodied  - 


Cases  -  - 
Children  - 
Cases  -  - 
Childrei>- 
Cases  -  - 
Children  - 
Cases  -  - 
Children  - 
Cases  -  - 
Children - 

Cases  -  - 
Children - 

Cases  -  - 
Children - 
Cases  -  - 
Children - 
Cases  -  - 
Children - 


Lambeth. 


72 
70 
1 
1 

9 
9 
3 
4 
3 
4 

6 
7 

5 
4 
0 
0 
1 
1 


Paddington, 


40 
40 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
10 
6 
5 

24 
20 

24 
25 
0 
0 
0 
0 


St.George's. 


77 
73 
0 
0 
5 
11 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

13 
14 

0 
0 

5 
o 


Metropolitan 
Unions. 


70 

68 

less  than  | 
less  than  ^ 

8 

9 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 
7 

7 
7 
0 
0 
1 
1 


II. — Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions. 


Bradford. 

Liverpool. 

Merthyr  Tydfil. 

Newcastle. 

Rochdale. 

West  Derbv. 

York. 

Extra- 
Metropolitan 
and 

Urban  Unions. 

Father  not  alive  | 

Mother  a  Widow    - 1 
Mother  Unmarried- 1 

Cases  -  - 
Children - 
Cases  -  - 
Children - 

75 
79 
0 
0 

80 
78 
0 
0 

63 
62 
0 
0 

78 
80 
0 
0 

95 
94 
0 
0 

88 
87 
0 
0 

51 
45 
1 
1 

76 
74 

less  than  \ 
less  than  \ 

Deserted        -       -  | 

Cases  -  - 
Children - 

4 
5 

3 
3 

12 
12 

9 
9 

5 
6 

0 
0 

4 
6 

5 
5 

Father  away     -  ^ 

In  Prison       -       -  | 
In  Asylum      -       -  | 

Cases  -  - 
Children- 
Cases  -  - 
Children  - 

0 
0 
2 

2 

2 

3 
2 

2 

2 

3 
2 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
1 

7 

10 
1 
1 

2 
3 
1 

2 

In  Hospital,  &c.     - 1 

Cases  -  - 
Children- 

11 

8 

7 
7 

1 
1 

3 

2 

0 
0 

2 
3 

1 
1 

4 
4 

Father  at  home  -| 

Not  Able-bodied    - 1 
Able-bodied    -       - 1 

Cases  -  - 
Children - 
Cases  -  - 
Children  - 

8 
6 
0 
0 

6 
7 
0 
0 

20 
21 
0 
0 

7 
6 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

9 
9 
0 
0 

29 
28 
6 
8 

11 
11 
1 
1 

Orphans,  &c. 

None 
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III. — Rural  and  semi-Rural  Unions. 


Mitford 

Rural  and 

and 
Launditch. 

Warwick. 

semi-Rural 
Unions. 

f 

Father  not  alive  -/ 
I 

Mother  a  Widow 
Mother  Unmarried 

.  ( 

\ 
( 

'  \ 

Cases 
Children 
Cases 
Children 

76 
65 
0 
0 

66 
62 
0 
0 

69 
bo 
0 
0 

Deserted 

-{ 

Cases 
Children 

0 
0 

6 
8 

5 
5 

Father  away    -  -< 

In  Prison 
In  Asylum 

J 
1 

( 

Cases 
Children 
Cases 
Children 

0 
0 
4 
5 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
1 

2 

In  Hospital,  &c. 

I 

■  \ 

Cases  - 
Children 

0 

0 

0 
0 

Father  at  home  -| 

Not  Able-bodied  - 
Able-bodied  - 

-{ 

( 

'\ 

Cases  - 
Children 
Cases  - 
Children 

20 
30 
0 
0 

28 
30 
0 
0 

25 
30 
0 
0 

Orphans,  &c     -  » 

None 

IV. — Summary. 


Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Extra- 
Metropolitan 
and  Urban 
Unions. 

Rural  and 
semi-Rural 
Unions. 

Extended 
Percentage 

for  the 
Kingdom. 

Father  not  alive  j 

\ 

Mother  a  Widow  - 
Mother  Unmarried  - 

{ 

f 
I 

Cases 
Children  - 
Cases 
Children  - 

70 
68 

less  than  -|- 
less  than  \ 

76 
74 

less  than  | 
less  than  \ 

69 
63 
0 
0 

73 
70 

less  than  \ 
less  th  m  \ 

Deserted 

/ 
I 

Cases 
Children  - 

8 
9 

5 
5 

5 
5 

5 
G 

In  Prison 

r 

Cases 
Children  - 

4 
4 

2 
3 

0 

0 

2 
2 

Father  away  -( 

In  Asylum 

Cases 
Children  - 

4 
4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 
2 

In  Hospital,  &c. 

Cases 
Children  - 

6 
7 

4 
4 

0 
0 

3 
3 

Father  at  home  - 1 

Not  Able-bodied  - 
Able-bodied  - 

f 

Cases 
Children  - 
Cases 
Children  - 

7 
7 

0 
0 

11 
11 
1 
1 

25 
30 
0 

0 

15 

16 

less  than  |^ 
1 

Orphans  &c. 

f 

Cases 
Children  - 

1 

1 

0 
0 

0 

0 

less  than  ^ 
less  than  | 

ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


Section  II. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

The  methods  of  investigation  pursued  in  the  different  Unions  visited  were 
practically  the  same. 

In  each  Union  the  homes  were  visited,  the  mothers  and  children  seen,  also  the 
fathers,  vt^here  such  existed. 

These  visits  to  the  homes  gave  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the  mother  and 
also  of  the  house  and  the  environment,  as  well  as  giving  an  opportunity  to  gather  infor- 
mation about  income  and  expenditure,  employment,  health  of  the  family,  &c. 

Information  as  to  the  character  of  the  surrounding  population  was  always  obtained 
from  the  family,  school  teachers,  or  any  local  people  who  could  give  information.  The 
Schools  which  the  children  attended  were  visited,  the  children  were  seen,  their  physical 
condition  noted,  and  information  as  to  their  progress,  intelligence,  &c.,  was  obtained 
from  the  teachers,  who  were  also  often  able  to  give  valuable  information  about  the 
families. 

When  as  much  as  possible  had  been  learned  by  these  direct  methods,  every  effort 
was  made  to  verify  the  facts  obtained.  The  separate  reports  on  the  various  Unions 
show  what  special  sources  of  information  were  available  in  each.  The  most  detailed 
and  complete  form  of  verification,  that  from  the  books  of  the  Relieving  Officers,  was 
carried  out  in  Lambeth,  Paddington,  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square;  Bradford,  Derby, 
Liverpool,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Newcastle,  York  and  Warwick.  The  statements  thus 
obtained  vary  much  in  value.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  separate  reports  ou  each 
Union  that  in  some  the  books  are  carefully  kept,  and  show  the  occupation  and 
earnings  of  each  member  of  the  family,  as  well  as  other  regular  income,  rent,  and 
number  of  rooms  occupied.  Some  of  the  Relieving  Officers  also  can  give  much 
information  which  does  not  appear  in  their  books.  In  other  Unions  the  books  are 
kept  more  loosely,  and  rent,  sometimes  even  income,  is  not  noted,  and  some  Relieving 
Officers  have  very  little  knowledge  of  their  cases.  On  the  whole,  the  most 
reliable  statements  from  this  source  are  those  concerning  the  wages  of  factory 
hands  and  others  whose  earnings  can  be  verified  by  application  to  their 
employers.  Relieving  Oflicers  usually  make  this  application,  but  even  then  the 
truth  is  not  always  discovered,  as  the  following  incident  shows.  A  woman 
employed  by  a  large  London  firm  was  given  a  paper  by  the  Relieving  Officer  on  which 
to  get  her  earnings  certified.  She  took  it  to  the  manager  of  the  works,  who  put  down 
13s.  9d.,  those  being  her  nominal  wages  and  the  amount  which  she  could  earn  when 
working  full  time.  She  was,  however,  then  working  short  time  and  unable  to  earn 
more  than  lis.  3d.  This  woman  complained  to  the  foreman,  with  whom  she  was  in 
favour,  but  could  not  get  the  paper  altered,  though  shortly  afterwards  he  gave  her 
other  work  at  which  she  was  able  to  earn  13s.  9d.  There  are,  however,  many  Unions  in 
which  this  could  not  have  occurred,  as  the  Relieving  Officers  ask  employers  to  certify 
the  actual  earnings  for  the  past  three  or  four  weeks,  and  take  the  average  of  these. 

It  is  clear  that  the  statements  given  by  Relieving  Officers  cannot  be  accepted 
without  question.  In  deahng  with  income  especially,  it  has  been  necessary  in  many 
instances  to  reconcile  conflicting  statements,  and  to  balance  probabihties.  Wbere  this 
has  been  the  case  the  rule  has  been  to  accept  the  higher  of  the  two  statements 
of  income. 

Finally,  an  attempt  has  been  made,  both  by  observation  and  interviews,  and  by 
consulting  any  available  printed  documents,  whether  books  or  official  publications,  to 
gain  an  idea  of  the  industrial,  housing,  and  social  conditions  of  each  Union  which  has 
been  visited. 
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Sources  of  Information. 


Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Extra-Metropolitan  and 
Urban  Unions. 

Semi- 
Rural 
Union. 

Total. 

— — 

Lambeth. 

Paddington  .1 

St.  George's.  | 

Total. 

Percentage. 

Bradford. 

Derby. 

Liverpool. 

Merthyr 
Tydfil. 

1  York. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

Warwick. 

Percentage. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

I. — Number  of  cases  in  which  information 
was  obtained  from  each  of  the  principal 
sources. 

135 

14 

6 

155 

65 

31 

36 

195 

78 

89 

429 

81 

25 

40 

609 

74 

II. — Number  of  cases  in  which  information 
could  not  be  obtained  from  each  of  the 
principal  sources,  including  : — 

1.  Cases  in  which  information  was  ob- 
tained from  the  other  sources,  but 
the  mother  was  not  seen. 

30 

1 

1 

32 

13 

3 

1 

39 

4 

6 

53 

10 

2 

3 

87 

10 

2.  Cases  in  which  information  was  ob- 
tained from  the  other  sources,  but 
no  children  were  seen. 

11 

2 

12 

25 

12 

14 

3 

6 

8 

4 

35 

7 

30 

49 

90 

u 

3.  Cases  in  which  neither  mother 
nor  children  were  seen,  but  some 
information  was  obtained  besides 
that  received  from  the  Relieving 
Officer. 

5 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

■5 

2 

3 

10 

I 

4.  Cases  in  which  information  was 
received  from  the  Relieving  Officer 
only. 

17 

0 

3 

20 

8 

2 

0 

4 

1 

1 

8 

1-5 

3 

5 

31 

4 

Total  Number  of  Cases  tabulated  -  - 

19817 

22 

237 

100  1 

53 

40 

244 

91 

100 

528 

100 

62 

100 

827 

100 

Only  the  Unions  visited  by  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips  are  included  in  this  Table,  but  use  was 
made  in  the  other  Unions  of  the  same  sources  of  information.  In  Rochdale,  West  Derby,  and  Mitford  and 
Launditch,  the  books  of  the  Relieving  Officers  were  not  consulted,  though  in  the  Norfolk  Union  a  great  deal 
of  information  was  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  Relieving  Officer. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


Section  III. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF  OUTDOOR  BELIEF. 

Policy 

In  eleven  of  the  Unions  investigated  inquiry  was  made  into  the  method  of  adminis- 
tration and  the  policy  of  the  Guardians.  The  results  of  these  inquiries  will  be  found 
in  detail  in  the  Reports  on  Lambeth,  Paddington  and  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square ; 
on  Bradford,  Derby,  Liverpool,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  York,  Warwick, 
Mitford  and  Launditch.  In  the  Reports  on  Rochdale  and  West  Derby  it  has  only 
been  possible  to  add  a  few  notes  to  the  tabulations  of  Out-Relief 

Of  the  three  Metropolitan  areas  Lambeth  is  an  example  of  lax  policy  and  many 
cases,  without  being  an  extreme  instance  of  either.  "  The  policy  .  .  .  is  to  give 
just  so  much  Out-Relief  and  no  more  as  will  make  it  possible  for  the  family  to  keep 
out  of  the  Workhouse."  (See  Report  on  Lambeth,  Appendix  ii.)  Paddington,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  an  example  of  a  strictly  and  carefully  administered  Union,  where 
very  little  Outdoor  Relief  is  given,  and  in  which  each  case  is  made  the  subject  of 
searching  inquiry  and  individual  attention.  In  the  case  of  widows  with  children, 
the  Guardians  "much  prefer  to  take  the  children  into  the  Schools,  but  if  a  widow 
can  show  that  she  has  a  reasonable  prospect  of  getting  work,  and  also  looking  after 
her  children,  Out-Relief  is  given."    (See  Report  on  Paddington,  Appendix  iii.) 

The  Union  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  is  strict  in  so  much  as  they  give 
little  Out-Relief  and  prefer  to  take  the  children  into  the  District  Schools.  They  give 
small  sums,  and  do  not  give  anything  unless  the  recipient  has  some  supplementary 
income.  But  though  the  administration  is  in  this  sense  "  strict,"  there  seemed  to  be 
little  method  or  care  shown  in  the  investigation  of  cases,  and  cases  receive  little 
individual  attention.  Amongst  the  extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  L^nions,  the  first  is 
that  of  Bradford.  Here  the  policy  is  "strict,"  the  administration  careful,  and  Out- 
Relief,  when  given,  liberal.  The  system  is  carefully  planned  and  regulated,  and  the 
regulations,  unlike  those  in  many  Unions,  are  almost  wholly  adhered  to. 

In  Derby  the  policy  is  practically  the  same  as  that  in  Lambeth. 

The  Select  Vestry  of  Liverpool  has  a  policy  which  is  "  briefly  described  as  one  of 
small  sums  easily  given."  (See  Report  on  Liverpool,  Appendix  iv.)  The  number  of 
recipients  is  large,  and  the  amount  given  to  each  is  small.    The  administration  is  lax. 

The  pohcy  in  Merthyr  may  be  characterised  in  a  similar  way,  but  the  administra- 
tion is  still  laxer,  the  number  of  recipients  greater,  their  character  worse,  and  the 
amount  of  their  Relief  larger. 

In  Newcastle  relief  is  given  as  easily,  and  in  as  small  sums  as  in  Liverpool.  Out- 
Rehef  is  preferred  when  possible  to  the  offer  of  the  House,  because  that  is  overcrowded. 
The  Newcastle  Guardians  make,  however,  an  effort  to  see  that  Rehef  is  used  properly, 
but  their  efforts  are  largely  frustrated  by  the  number  of  cases. 

In  West  Derby  the  recognised  scale  is  very  low,  and  Relief  is  usually  given  in 
kind.    Probably  on  this  account  it  is  given  to  many  families  with  little  discrimination. 

The  Guardians  at  York  treat  each  case  upon  its  merits,  and  "  pursue  a  moderate 
policy,  slightly  capricious  and  personal,  but  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  comparatively 
substantial  Out-Relief"    (See  Report,  Appendix  v.) 

The  policy  in  the  semi-Rural  Union  of  Warwick  is  again  one  of  giving  small 
sums.  Cases  are  dealt  with  on  a  rigid  system,  and  there  is  an  almost  complete 
absence  of  individual  treatment  and  inquiry. 

In  Mitford  and  Launditch  there  is  a  scale  closely  adhered  to  ;  the  sums  given  are 
very  small  and  the  incomes  deplorably  inadequate.  There  seems  little  idea  of 
adapting  Relief  to  needs. 
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The  Unions  investigated  fall  into  three  groups — strict  Unions  :  Pacldington, 
St.  George's,  Hanover  S(|uare,  and  Bradford. 

Two  principles  govern  the  policy  of  this  group  of  Unions.  In  Bradford  and 
Paddington  each  case  is  investigated  with  scrupulous  care  in  order  that  Out-Relief 
may  be  given  to  the  respectable  and  well-doing  only,  and  those  able  to  use  it  well. 
The  cases  are  supervised  carefully  when  Ileliet  has  been  granted.  In  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  the  idea  govei-ning  the  granting  of  Out-Eelief  is  that  Out -Relief  can 
never  provide  a  sufficient  income  to  support  a  family  entirely.  It  is  never  given  unless 
the  applicant  produces  evidence  of  having  some  other  source  of  income,  but  there 
seemed  very  Httle  investigation,  and  Relief  is  given  in  very  small  sums. 

Lambeth,  Derby,  York  and  Warwick  pursue  a  middle  course. 

In  Liverpool,  West  Derby  and  Newcastle  much  Out-Relief  is  given  in  small  sums. 
In  Mitford  and  Launditch  Gut-Relief  is  freely  given  in  small  sums. 

In  Merthyr  Tydfil  much  Out-Relief  is  given  in  comparatively  large  sums,  and  very 
freely.  The  whole  administration  is  lax  in  the  extreme,  and  the  character  of  the 
recipients  and  their  homes,  on  the  whole,  very  low. 

The  machinery  for  administering  Relief  is  modified  in  each  of  these  groups  of 
Unions  in  order  to  fit  the  policy  of  the  Board.  The  following  Tables  show  the  divisions 
into  districts,  the  number  of  officers,  and  the  number  of  cases  in  which  there  are  depen- 
dent children.  It  is  followed  by  a  Table  in  which  the  Unions  are  grouped  according 
to  policy,  and  the  number  of  cases  per  officer  is  given  for  each. 


Name  of  Union. 

Number 
of  Cases 
in  which 
there  are 
dependent 
Children. 

Number 
of  . 
Districts. 

Metropolitan  Unions  : — 

Lambeth   -       -       -  - 

204 

9 

Paddington 

17 

4 

St.  George's,  Hanover  Square 

22 

5 

Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  :— 
Bradford  -  - 

53 

4 

Derby       -       -  - 
*Liverpool  - 

105 

257 

4 
5 

tMerthyr  Tydfil  - 

186 

2 

Nevvcastle-on-Tyne 

431 

6 

York  

100 

^> 
.J 

Rural  and  semi-Eural  :-- 

Warwick   -       -       -  - 
Mitford  and  Launditcb 

62 
28 

3 
2 

Number  and  Titles  of  Officer?. 


Superintendent    Relieving    Officer    and  nine 

Relieving  Officers. 
General  Relieving  Officer  is  Collector  with  three 

Assistants.    Four  Relieving  Officers  and  three 

Assistant  Relieving  Officers. 
Superintendent  Relieving  Officer.    Pive  Relieving 

Officers. 


Superintendent  Relieving  Officer,  Female  Crosa 

Visitor,  four  Relieving  Officers,  two  Assistant 

Relieving  Officers,  one  Pay  Clerk. 
Four  Relieving  Officers.  ■  ' 

Superintendent  Relieving  Officer,  Cross  Visitor, 

five  Relieving  Officers. 
Two  Relieving  Officers,  one  Pay  Clerk  for  whole 

Union. 

Superintendent  Relieving  Officer,  six  Relieving 

Officer-". 
Three  Relieving  Officers. 


Three  Relieving  Officers. 
Two  Relieving  Officers. 


These  facts  were  not  ascertained  for  the  Unions  of  Rochdale  or  West  Derby. 

*  There  are  four  District^  but  District  1  is  sub-divided  into  I.  E.  and  I.  W.— thus  making-  five 
Districts  in  all.  .  ° 

t  Only  the  two  Districts  investigated  are  included  here. 
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Number  of  Cases  per  Officer  in  each  Union. 

Name  of  Union.  No.  of  Cases  per  Officer. 

1st  Group  of  Unions  : — 

Paddington   2  (omitting  3  Assistant  Collectors) 

St.  George's,  Hanover  Square  -       -       -  4 

Bradford  6 
2nd  Group  of  Unions  :— 

Lambeth        -   20 

Derby    -       -       -       •       -       -       -  21 

York      -       -       -       -       -       -       -  33 

Warwick   31 

3rd  Group  of  Unions  : — 

Liverpool   37 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  -       -       -       -       -  62 
4th  Group  of  Unions  ; — 

MerthyrTjdfil   77 

The  comparatively  small  number  of  cases  per  officer  in  Mitford  and  Launditch  is  balanced 
by  the  great  distances  apart  of  the  cases. 


Payment  of  Relief. 

In  all  the  Unions  investigated,  except  Warwick,  Relief  is  paid  weekly.  In 
Warwick  the  Relieving  Officers  pay  the  money  fortnightly  in  some  of  the  villages. 

In  some  Urban  Unions  (Metropolitan  and  extra-Metropolitan)  each  Relieving 
Officer  has  an  office  and  pay  station  at  his  own  house.  In  Bradford  these  offices  are 
very  handsome  buildings,  elaborately  decorated. 

In  other  Unions  Relief  is  distributed  from  some  fixed  place,  as  a  Chapel,  Sunday 
School,  or  other  convenient  centre. 

In  all  the  Unions  it  is  against  the  rules  for  anyone  but  the  recipient  to  fetch  the 
relief,  but  it  is  not  infrequent  (especially  in  the  cases  where  the  recipient  has  been 
long  on  the  lists)  to  allow  a  neighbour  or  relative  to  do  so. 

In  both  Warwick  and  Mitford  and  Launditch  the  Relief  is  in  some  cases  paid  at 
the  house  of  the  recipient,  sometimes  at  a  Chapel  or  Sunday  School,  or  even,  in 
Mitford  and  Launditch,  at  a  fixed  point  on  the  road.  This  last  custom  must,  when  the 
weather  is  bad,  entail  considerable  hardship  on  the  recipients.  In  this  Union  flour  is 
given  as  part  of  the  Relief,  and  on  one  occasion  I  met  a  mite  of  eight  struggling  along 
under  a  bag  of  parish  flour  much  too  heavy  for  her. 

In  all  the  Unions  it  is  against  the  rules  of  the  Board  for  children  to  attend  at  the 
Pay  Stations,  whether  alone  or  with  their  parents,  but  in  one  Union,  at  any  rate, 
this  rule  is  transgressed.  Several  times  when  children  were  enquired  for  on 
Saturday  morning  they  were  said,  by  neighbours,  to  be  "  gone  to  fetch  the  parish." 
Certainly  it  is  not  a  rare  custom  where  Relief  is  given  in  kind,  for  children  to  be 
taken  to  the  Relief  Stations  by  their  mothers  to  help  carry  it  home.  Sometimes  the 
Relieving  Officers  send  them  outside  to  wait,  but  the  gain  of  this  is  difficult  to  see. 
They  come  practically  as  much  into  contact  with  the  ordinary  recipients  of  Relief, 
and  become  as  much  associated  with  the  Poor  Law.  In  pretty  well  every  Union  the 
recipients  of  Relief  seem  to  have  to  spend  a  very  great  deal  of  time  at  the  Pay 
Stations,  much  of  which  might  be  saved  by  better  organisation. 

Frequently  we  found  that  the  recipients  of  Relief  were  obhged  to  lose  half  or  a 
whole  day's  work  in  order  to  fetch  it.  In  one  case,  in  the  Union  of  Mitford  and 
Launditch,  a  woman  had  the  chance  of  employment  in  a  laundry  on  four  days  in  the 
week,  one  of  these  days  she  had  to  lose  each  week  in  order  to  fetch  her  Relief,  thus 
losing  25  per  cent,  of  her  possible  earnings. 

In  all  the  Unions  investigated  there  were  Relief  Committees,  though  their  powers 
and  Constitution  differed  considerably  in  the  different  localities. 
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In  Paddington  there  is  a  Relief  Committee  consisting  of  the  whole  Board. 

In  St.  George's  there  is  one  Relief  Committee  consisting  of  twelve  members. 

In  Lambeth,  Bradford,  Derby,  Liverpool,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  York,  Newcastle  and 
Warwick  there  is  one  Relief  Committee  for  each  district. 

In  Bradford  and  Newcastle  the  Committees  rotate,  in  the  former  once  in  eight 
weeks,  in  the  latter  once  in  six  months. 

In  Lambeth,  Derby,  Liverpool,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  York  and  Warwick  the 
Committees  are  made  up  of  the  members  of  the  Board  for  the  district  with  which  the 
Committee  deals.  This  is  not  necessarily  the  case  in  all,  but  even  where  technically 
each  Committee  consists  of  the  whole  Board,  in  practice  it  comes  to  this.  Often, 
indeed,  all  the  Committees  meet  at  the  same  time. 

The  Unions  in  which  the  Relief  Committees  have  power  to  grant  Relief,  though 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  full  Board,  are  those  of  Paddington,  Derby,  Merthyr 
Tydfil,  Newcastle,  York,  and  Warwick.  In  practice  the  appeal  to  the  Board  is  so 
rare  as  to  be  a  negligible  feature  of  administration. 

In  Lambeth  and  in  Liverpool  new  applicants  come  before  the  whole  Board,  but 
renewals,  except  under  exceptional  circumstances,  are  made  by  the  Committees. 

In  Bradford  the  four  Relief  Committees  decide  on  the  Relief  to  be  given,  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Board,  and  subject  to  approval  of,  or  amend- 
ment by,  the  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committees. 

The  families  in  which  there  are  dependent  children  are  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  on  the  Out-Relief  list  for  long  and  continuous  periods.  In  all  Unions,  save 
Warwick,  the  usual  period  for  which  Relief  is  granted  without  re-application  is 
thirteen  weeks.    In  Warwick  the  period  is  often  as  long  as  twenty-seven  weeks. 

In  Rochdale  Relief  is  occasionally  granted  for  six  months. 

If  there  is  reason  to  beheve  that  the  circumstances  of  a  family  may  alter  in  the 
near  future,  if,  for  example,  one  of  the  children  will  shortly  be  going  to  work,  or  if 
there  is  any  other  prospect  of  increased  income,  Relief  will  be  ordered  for  a  few  weeks, 
or  even  from  week  to  week.  A  similar  method  is  pursued  in  cases  of  a  temporary 
kind,  and  occasionally  when  a  parent  is  suspected  of  evil  ways  and  is  being  carefully 
watched.  The  shorter  the  period  for  which  Relief  is  granted,  the  closer  must  the  official 
supervision  be,  for  every  case  in  which  a  re-application  is  made  must  be  visited  by  the 
Reheving  Officer  before  the  continuation  of  Relief  is  decided  upon. 

In  Bradford  Relief  is  given  for  one  week  at  a  first  application  in  order  to  allow  the 
Cross  Visitor,  as  well  as  the  Relieving  Officer,  to  report  upon  the  case  fully  before 
placing  it  on  the  permanent  list. 

In  two  Unions,  Liverpool  and  Merthyr  Tydfil,  the  order  for  Relief  includes  an 
order  for  Medical  ReHef  also.  In  other  Unions  cases  needing  Medical-Rehef  which 
are  on  the  Out-Rehef  lists,  though  entitled  to  the  services  of  the  medical  officer,  must 
apply  to  the  Relieving  Officer  for  an  order  in  accordance  with  the  usual  forms. 

In  discussing  the  theories  which  guide  different  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the 
administration  of  Relief,  the  adoption  of  a  recognised  scale  of  relief  cannot  be  passed 
over.  Some  Boards  adopt  an  elaborate  scale  with  one  or  more  alternatives,  and 
incorporate  it  in  their  regulations.  This  is  done  by  Bradford,  which  follows  the  scale 
fairly  closely,  by  Derby  and  by  York,  which  last  Union  neglects  it  almost  entirely. 

In  Warwick  there  is  a  rule  laid  down  in  the  Standing  Orders  which  gives  a  single 
scale,  and  this  is  closely  followed.  Mitford  and  Launditch  also  has  a  scale  which  is 
closely  followed. 

In  Paddington  and  in  St.  George's  there  is  no  recognised  scale  at  all.  but  they 
are  exceptional  Boards  with  remarkably  few  cases. 
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In  all  the  remaining  Unions  the  recognised  scale  is  not  a  formally  accepted  one, 
though  custom  has  made  a  practical  rule  everywhere.  The  recognised  scale  varies  from 
West  Derby  with  Is.  per  child,  to  Merthyr  Tydfil  with  its  double  scale  of  2s.  and 
2s.  6d.  per  child.    In  Lambeth,  Liverpool,  and  Newcastle  it  is  Is.  6d. 

In  Bicester,  in  the  case  of  widows  with  dependent  children,  Kelief  is  usually 
granted  at  a  higher  rate  for  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  widowhood  (:3s.  for  the 
woman  and  Is.  6d.  for  each  child).  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  months  the  woman, 
if  able-bodied,  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  keep  herself  and  one  child,  while  Is.  6d.  is 
allowed  for  each  child  except  the  first. 

It  is  also  the  case  in  Newcastle  that  Relief  is  sometimes  allowed  on  a  much  more 
generous  scale  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  widowhood. 

It  will  be  found  from  the  tabulations  below  that  in  no  case  is  a  scale  exactly 
adhered  to.  It  does,  however,  represent  to  some  extent  the  intentions  of  a  Board  and 
their  point  of  view  towards  these  cases. 

The  situation  of  a  widow  with  children  will  be  a  very  different  one  in  Bradford, 
with  its  minimum  scale  of  3s.  for  the  -mother,  2s.  for  each  of  the  first  two  children,  and 
Is.  each  for  any  later  ones,  to  that  of  a  widow  in  similar  circumstances  in  West  Derby, 
where  the  Guardians  give  Is.  for  each  child  and  nothing  at  all  for  the  mother.  If  the 
widow  lives  just  over  the  boundary  of  the  West  Derby  Union,  and  applies  to  the 
Liverpool  Guardians,  she  will  get  Is.  6d.,  or  perhaps  more,  for  Liverpool  often  goes 
beyond  this  scale,  for  each  of  her  children. 

The  scale  of  Relief  may  imply  a  payment  of  money,  a  supply  of  food,  or  both. 

In  the  following  Table  the  exact  method  followed  by  each  Union  for  which  these 
facts  are  known,  is  shown. 


Belief  in  Money  and  in  Kind. 


Name  of  Union. 

Number  of  Cases 
in  which  Money 
only  is  given. 

1  Number  of  Cases 
in  which  Kind 
only  is  given. 

Number  of  Cases 
in  which  both 
are  given. 

Total  Number 
of  Cases. 

Metropolitan — 

Lambeth    -       -       -  - 
Paddington- 

St  George's,  Hanover  Square 

132 
9 
22 

21 
4 
0 

40 
4 
0 

193 
IV 
22 

Total 

1G3 

1 

25 

44 

232 

Extra-Metropolitan  &  Urban — 
Bradford    -       -       -  - 
Derby        .       -       .  . 
Liverpool  -       -       -  - 
Merthyr  Tydfil  - 
Newcastle  -       -       -  - 
West  Derby 

York  ----- 

32 
5 
5 

91 
160 
1 

93 

0 
1 

•  7 
2 
0 
95 
4 

21 
34 
231 
0 
0 
4 
3 

53 
40 
243 
93 
160 
100 
100 

T(»tal 

387 

109 

293 

789 

Rural  and  semi-Rural — 
Mitford  and  Launditch 
Warwick  ... 

0 
6 

0 
6 

28 
50 

28 
62 

Total 

6 

6 

78 

90 

Grand  Total 

556 

UO 

415 

1,111 
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From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  methods  are  as  various  as  the  scales.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  payments,  in  any  of  these  three  ways,  is  especially  characteristic  of  any  par- 
ticular type  of  Union.  On  the  whole  it  is,  perhaps,  the  case  that  "strict"  Unions  are 
more  apt  to  give  in  money  only,  and  lax  Unions  in  kind.  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  and  West  Derby  may  be  quoted  as  bearing  out  this  rule.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Merthyr,  a  very  loosely  administered  Union,  to  give  food  and  not  money  is  exceed- 
ingly rare.  In  different  Unions  different  reasons  are  put  forward  for  giving  llelief  in 
kind,  and  these  are  set  forth  in  the  Reports  in  the  Appendix.  It  seems,  however, 
impossible  to  draw  from  them  any  general  statement  on  the  subject. 

In  those  Unions  which  have,  and  those  which  have  not,  a  recognised  scale,  there  is 
always  some  understanding,  more  or  less  formal,  as  to  the  consideration  to  be  given 
to  income  from  other  sources  than  Out-Eelief.  But  the  consideration  paid  to 
this  varies  greatly.  In  Bradford  there  is  a  certain  fixed  maximum  beyond  whicli^ 
income,  including  Out- Relief,  is  not  expected  to  go.  This  maximum,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  Report  on  Bradford,  is  frequently  passed,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  general 
guide  to  practice.  In  York  there  is  a  similar  maximum,  but  it  is  almost  entirely  dis- 
regarded. In  Derby  income  from  the  earnings  of  children  is  considered  only  when  it 
has  reached  such  a  sum  as  to  give  2s.  6d.  a  head,  but  if  there  is  very  little  coming  in  the 
relief  is  in  a  few  instances  raised  above  the  usual  scale.  In  Paddington,  where  thei  e 
are  no  fixed  rules.  Relief  rises  or  falls  in  accordance  with  other  income,  but,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  Paddington  Report,  it  does  so  in  a  somewhat  capricious  fashion. 

In  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  outside  income  is  reckoned  upon  as  a  necessity 
but  Relief  is  not  regulated  by  any  fixed  scale  in  accordance  with  it. 

In  Lambeth,  Liverpool,  and  Warwick  income  is  considered  as  a  reason  for 
reducing,  but  apparently  not  for  increasing,  the  amount  of  Relief.  In  Merthyr  Tydfil 
the  presence  of  other  income  makes  the  difference  of  giving  2s.  6d.  or  2s.  a  child, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  that  income. 

In  Bradford  there  is  a  definite  attempt  to  decide  upon  the  income  necessary  for  the 
continued  existence  of  a  family  out  of  the  Workhouse.  In  Paddington  also  a  similar 
effort  is  made.  The  theory  guiding  the  practice  in  St.  George's  is  that  there  must  be 
something  available  as  well  as  Out-Relief. 

In  the  remaining  Unions  there  seems  very  little  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of 
necessary  minimum  income.  The  underlying  principle  seems  something  of  this  kind. 
Experience  has  proved  that  with  a  certain  income  a  family  will  get  along  somehow, 
and  as  no  complete  records  are  ever  kept  of  the  progress  of  the  family,  its  health,  the 
condition  of  its  dwelling,  the  development  of  the  children,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
gradual  declension  of  Out-Relief  families  would  not  force  itself  on  the  notice  of  the 
Board. 

In  this  connection  it  is  instructive  to  notice  the  wide  range  of  incomes  in  the 
families  investigated  by  us  (from  2s.  to  £3)  and  the  very  small  relation  there  seems 
to  be  between  necessary  expenditure  and  income. 

In  the  course  of  this  Inquiry  it  has  not  appeared  that  Out-door  Relief  to  widows 
with  dependent  children  is  in  an  ordinary  case  refused  in  any  Unions,  save  those  of 
Paddington,  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  and  Bradford.  Even  in  these  Unions  the 
number  of  cases  during  the  past  year  or  so  seem  very  few.  It  does,  however,  appear 
likely  that  at  the  inception  of  a  strict  policy,  the  number  would  have  been  greater. 
The  apphcations  would  naturally  decrease,  and  this  certainly  appears  to  have  been  the 
case  in  Bradford,  where  it  is  customary  to  say  "  Relief  is  not  given  in  such  and  such 
a  street."    (See  Reports  on  St.  George's  and  Bradford,  Appendix.) 

The  widow  who  applies  for  Relief  just  after  her  husband's  death,  or  at  least  so 
soon  as  the  insurance  money  is  gone,  is  indeed  in  a  very  strong  position.  The  treat- 
ment of  insurance  money  varies  in  different  LTnions!    In  some,  as  in  Bradford,  a 
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widow  is  required  to  produce  an  account  of  its  expenditure,  and  Relief  is  said  to  be 
conditional  upon  thrifty  buying.  The  condition  is  not,  so  far  as  could  be  discovered, 
very  rigorously  insisted  upon,  and  the  account  may  be  prepared  in  a  rather  sketchy 
fashion.  But  the  theory  here,  and  in  other  Unions,  is  that  this  money  must  be  spent 
before  the  widow  can  come  for  Poor  Law  Relief  as  a  destitute  person. 


The  interpretation  of  destitution  differs  much  in  different  Unions.  In  some  which 
we  visited,  as  Warwick  and  Liverpool,  the  definition  is  a  very  rigid  one,  and  any 
increase  in  income  is  most  carefully  watched 


Temporary  cases  are  of  necessity  somewhat  differently  dealt  with  to  those  which 
from  their  character  will  probably  last  a  considerable  time.  The  proportion  of  tem- 
porary cases  in  the  different  Unions  investigated  is  shown  in  the  following  Table.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  proportion  differs  much  in  the  different  Unions.  Paddington  has 
much  the  largest  proportion,  24  per  cent. 

In  Paddington  it  is  a  special  feature  of  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  give  Relief  tem- 
porarily pending  some  arrangement  of  the  family's  affairs,  which  will  make  ir  self- 
supporting.  In  York  some  of  the  temporary  cases  are  those  of  unemployed  men.  Cer- 
tain cases  are  necessarily  temporary,  because  the  cause  of  chargeability  is  temporary. 
Almost  invariably  it  has  been  found  that  the  method  followed  in  such  cases  is  to  give 
such  a  low  relief  as  will  simply  provide  the  family  with  food  or  with  rent,  but  not  pay 
for  the  other  necessaries.  This  is  often  done  even  in  cases  of  temporary  illness  when 
expenses  are  necessarily  high.  Lambeth  offers  an  exception,  the  highest  Out- 
Relief  given  there  being  given  in  a  case  of  temporary  sickness.  But  taken  on  the 
whole  temporary  relief  often  means  a  future  burden  of  debt,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
household  plenishing  is  gradually  sold  or  pawned  during  the  period  of  stress. 

Temporary  Cases. 

Name  of  Union.  Percentage  of  Temporary  Cases. 

Metropolitan  : 

Lambeth  5 
Paddington  -  -  -  •  -  -  -  •  -  -  24 
St.  George's       -       -  0 

Extra- Metropolitan  and  Urban  : 

Bradford  -  11 

Liverpool    -       -       -   5 

Merthyr  Tydfil   3 

York    14 


Semi-Rural  and  Rural  : 

Warwick    -  5 

Mitford  and  Launditch  0 


These  facts  were  not  ascertained  for  Newcastle  and  West  Derby.  Only  permanent  cases 
were  investigated  in  DeWjy  and  Rochdale.  In  Mitford  and  Launditch  there  were  no  temporary 
cases  with  dependent  children  on  the  books  at  time  of  my  visit ;  this  was  probably  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  autumn  and  good  weather. 


Supervision  of  Out-Relief  Cases. 

The  supervision  of  Out-Relief  cases  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Relieving 
Officers.  In  Paddington  the  Guardians  themselves  undertake  a  certain  amount  of 
the  visiting.  But  as  a  rule  the  supervision  of  the  Guardians  is  limited  to  the  fact  that 
applicants  for  Relief  or  for  renewal  of  Relief  must  appear  before  the  Board  or  one  of 
its  Committees.    In  every  Union  where  I  had  the  opportunity  of  talking  to  the  women 
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Guardians  I  tound  they  were  to  a  certain  extent  alive  to  the  responsibility  ot  the  Ont- 
Relief  cases.  Occasionally  they  visited  them,  though  not  regularly.  They  also 
tried  occasionally  to  find  them  or  their  children  work  or  to  help  them  in  any  particular 
stress  that  might  arise. 

•  In  Newcastle  the  Guardians  try  to  ensure  a  certain  amount  of  supervision  of  the 
housing  conditions  under  which  the  Out-Relief  cases  live,  while  the  lady  Guardians 
find  places  for  the  girls  and  have  occasionally  helped  them  to  scholarships  at  the 
School  of  Domestic  Economy. 

This  supervision  by  the  Guardians  is,  however,  a  small  factor.  The  close- 
ness of  the  suj^ervision  by  the  Relieving  Officers  is  generally  directly  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  cases  each  has  under  his  care.  The  ordinary  custom  is  to 
visit  each  case  once  before  the  date  when  renewal  of  Relief  must  be  applied  for. 
Thus,  as  Relief  in  almost  all  the  Unions  is  granted  for  13  weeks,  each  case  is  visited 
once  a  quarter.  In  temporary  cases  or  cases  where  Relief  is  granted  for  shorter 
periods  these  visits  by  the  Relieving  Officers  are  more  frequent. 

In  Bradford  and  St.  George's  each  officer  visits  the  cases  on  his  books 
once  a  month,  and  in  Liverpool  the  Officers'  instructions  require  them  to  visit  all 
their  cases  once  in  10  days.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  Report  on  Liverpool  (Appendix 
IV.)  that  this  instruction  is  not  closely  carried  out. 

In  two  Unions  visited  there  were  Cross  Visitors  who  visited  at  irregular  intervals 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Superintendent  Relieving  Officer.  The  purpose  of  these 
various  visits  may  be  summed  up  thus  : — 

To  see  that  the  recipient  of  Relief  is  still  at  the  same  address,  that  the 
family  circumstances  are  as  they  were  when  Relief  was  granted,  and  that 
the  recipient  is  leading  a  sober  and  moral  life. 

There  is  a  certain  idea  of  responsibility  in  this  last  matter,  and  certainly  in  many 
cases,  of  which  Bradford  is  the  most  developed  example,  it  goes  a  little  further,  and 
an  attempt  is  made  to  see  that  the  circumstances  of  the  home  are  decent  and  that  the 
children  are  being  well  brought  up. 

Boards  differ  a  good  deal  in  the  attention  which  they  pay  to  the  reports  of  their 
Officers,  and  my  Assistants  tell  me  that  they  have  noticed  that  those  Unions  in  which 
the  Relief  Committees  are  composed  of  the  Guardians  elected  for  the  Wards  over 
which  the  Committee  has  jurisdiction  the  Guardians  are  apt  to  act  upori  their  own 
knowledge  of  the  locality  and  of  individuals  to  the  exclusion  of  the  reports  of  the 
Relieving  Officers.  The  use  of  the  school  cards  differs  much  in  the  different  Unions. 
In  some,  as  in  Merthyr,  they  are  either  sent  to  the  school  each  week  by  the  Relieving 
Officers  or  taken  there  by  the  children  and  then  taken  by  the  mother  to  the  Pay 
Station  when  she  goes  to  get  the  Relief 

In  West  Derby  the  list  is  sent  to  the  school  by  the  Relieving  Officer  only  once  in 
six  months  and  is  then  filled  in  from  the  register.  The  first  system  seems  to  have  an 
excellent  effect  in  keeping  up  school  attendance.  The  second,  as  one  would  expect, 
appears  to  have  practically  none.  In  Warwick,  and  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
neither  cards  nor  lists  are  used.  In  Liverpool  the  Guardians  examine  the  cards  when 
the  apphcants  appear  for  a  renewal  of  Relief,  and  comment  on  them  to  the 
applicants. 
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Amount  of  Relief  and  Numbers  of  Dependent  Children. 

In  the  Tables  which  follow  the  administration  in  all  the  13  Unions  investigated 
has  been  grouped. 

They  give  the  amount  of  Out-Relief,  the  number  of  famihes  receiving  each  particular 
amount  in  each  group  of  Unions  (Metropolitan,  Extra-Metropolitan,  Urban  and  Rural 
and  Semi-Rural)  and  the  number  of  members  in  each  family.  The  latter  Tables  give 
the  lowest  and  highest  amounts  and  the  median  of  Out-Relief  for  famihes  with  from 
one  to  eight  dependent  children.  The  lowest  and  highest  amounts  of  Out-Relief  and 
the  median  are  also  given  for  each  union  irrespective  of  the  numbers  in  the  families. 


Out-Relief  and  Number  of  Dependent  Children. 


I. — Metropolitan  Unions. 


Amount 
of  Out- 
Relief. 

Number 

Number  of  Dependent  Children  in  each  Family  with  this  Amount 

of  Families 
with  this 
Amount. 

Number 
of  Families 
with  1 
Child. 

Number 
with  2. 

Number 
with  3. 

Number 
with  4. 

Number 
with  5. 

Number 
with  6. 

Number 
with  7. 

Number 
with  8. 

s.  d. 

2  0 

2  6 

3  0 

3  6 

4  0 

4  6 

5  0 

5  6 

6  0 

6  6 

7  0 

7  6 

8  0 

8  6 

9  0 

2 

8 
54 

5 
14 
32 
16 

9 

38 
5 
6 
9 
7 
5 
4 

1 

1 
1 

4 
2 
1 
1 

4 
41 

3 
4 
4 
9 

2 

1 

1 
3 
1 
1 

1 

3 
9 

5 
25 
2 
3 
13 

1 
1 

2 
4 
3 
1 
3 
19 
3 
2 
4 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

2 
1 
4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

9  G 
10  0 

10  6 

11  0 
11  6 

112  0 
2  6 
15  0 

5 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

222 

15 

76 

65 

44 

15 

5 

1 

1 
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Out-Eelief  and  Number  op  Dependent  Children. 


II, — Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions. 


Amount 

Number  of 
Families 
with  this 
Amount. 

Number  of  Dependent  Children  in  each  Family  with  this  Amount, 

of  Out- 
Relief. 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

with  1. 

with  2. 

with  3. 

with  4. 

with  5. 

with  6. 

with  7. 

with  8. 

s.  d. 

2  0 

48 

21 

21 

5 

1 

2  6 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3  0 

128 

7 

69 

38 

13 

1 

3  6 

8 

1 

5 

2 

4  0 

122 

9 

55 

27 

25 

5 

1 

4  6 

26 

1 

2 

21 

2 

5  0 

108 

8 

35 

39 

17 

6 

3 

5  6 

10 

8 

2 

6  0 

110 

11 

14 

48 

28 

8 

1 

6  6 

8 

2 

5 

1 

7  0 

39 

6 

10 

6 

9 

8 

7  6 

25 

3 

3 

8 

3 

7 

1 

8  0 

47 

1 

6 

12 

17 

8 

3 

8  6 

10 

2 

3 

4 

1 

9  0 

19 

3 

7 

3 

f> 

4 

9  6 

3 

1 

2 

10  0 

40 

2 

5 

8 

13 

9 

2 

1 

10  6 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

11  0 

7 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

11  6 

2 

1 

1 

- 

12  0 

9 

1 

7 

1 

12  6 

5 

1 

2 

2 

13  0 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13  6 

2 

1 

t  A  f\ 
14  U 

0 

1 

2 

14  6 

2 

1 

15  0 

2 

1 

15  6 

16  0 

2 

1 

16  6 

17  0 

1 

17  6 

18  0 

1 

18  6 

19  0 

19  6 

20  0 

1 

1 

702 

75 

249 

230 

143 

78 

24 

2 

1 

429. 


D2 


28 

Am 
of 

s. 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
6 
7 
7 
8 
8 
9 
9 
10 
10 
13 

Am 
of  ( 
He 

8. 

1 

2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
6 
7 
7 
8 
8 
9 
9 

io 

10 

11 
11 

12 
12 
13 
13 
14 
14 
15 
15 
16 
16 
17 
17 
18 
20 


COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


Out-Relief  AND  Number  of  Dependent  Children. 
III. — Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions. 


Number  of  Dependent  Children  in  each  Family  with  their  Amount. 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

with  1. 

with  2. 

with  3. 

with  4. 

with  5. 

with  6. 

with  7. 

with  8. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

9 

5 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

30 


17 


11 


Totals. 


Number  of  Dependent  Children  in  each  Family  M-ith  this  Amount. 


Number  Number 
with  1.      with  2. 


Number 
with  3. 


Number 
with  4. 


Number 
with  5. 


Number 
with  6. 


Number  ;  Number 
with  7.   <  with  8. 


22 
5 

119 
10 
61 
10 
49 
10 
18. 
5 
11 
5 
9 
3 
4 
1 
6 
1 

0 


355 


6 
4 
48 
2 

33 
47 
44 
7 
63 
3 
7 
9 
14 
4 


10 
1 
1 
1 


13 
2 

29 
5 

18 
3 

48 
6 

12 
8 

17 
8 
5 
2 

13 
1 

2 
1 

2 
1 
1 


312 


198 


9 
1 
9 
3 
10 
11 
9 
2 
7 

10 

2 
2 

7 

2 

1 

1 
3 
1 
2 


1 
1 

102 


1 
1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
5 
1 
4 

2 
1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

29 

4 

3 
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Out-Relief  and  Number  of  Dependent  Children. 


-NT 

JN  umber 
of  dependent 
Children. 

Lowest  Out- 
Relief. 

Highest  Out- 
Relief. 

Median. 

XT  1 

JS  umber 
of  Families  of 
this  size. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1 

1 

6 

10 

6 

4 

0 

106 

2 

1 

6 

12 

6 

4 

0 

355 

3 

2 

0 

11 

6 

5 

0 

312 

4 

2 

0 

14 

6 

6 

0 

198 

5 

2 

6 

18 

0 

8 

0 

102 

6 

2 

6 

•  16 

0 

8 

6 

29 

7 

5 

0 

12 

0 

4 

8 

6 

0 

20 

0 

3 

Out-Relief  and  Number  of  Dependent  Children. 
I.  ■  -Metropolitan  Unions. 


Lambeth. 

Paddington. 

St.  George's. 

Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Lowest  Out-Relief  .... 
Highest  Out-Relief      .       .       .  . 
Median  ...... 

s.  d. 
2  0 
10  0 

4  6 

s.  d. 

2  0 
15  0 
9  0 

s.  d. 

3  0 
8  0 
5  0 

s.  d. 

2  0 
15  0 
4  (3 

IL — Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions. 


Bradford. 

Derby. 

Liverpool. 

Merthyr  Tydfil. 

Newcastle. 

Rochdale. 

West  Derby. 

York. 

Extra- 
Metropolitan 
aiMl  Urban 
Unions. 

s. 

d. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s  d. 

Lowest  Out-Relief 

2 

0 

2 

6 

2  0 

2  0 

2  6 

3  6 

2  0 

2 

6 

2  0 

Highest  Out-Relief 

18 

0 

15 

0 

11  0 

20  0 

14  0 

10  0 

6  0 

15 

0 

20  0 

Median  .... 

10 

0 

6 

0 

5  0 

6  0 

6  0 

8  9 

3  0 

7 

0 

5  0 

in. — Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions. 


Mitford  and 
Launditch. 

AYarwick. 

Rural  and  Semi 
Rural  Unions. 

Lowest  Out-Relief      -       -  - 
Highest  Out-Relief            -  - 
Median  

s.  d. 

2  6 
10  6 
5  0 

s.  d. 

1  6 
13  6 
5  0 

8.  d. 

1  6 
13  6 
5  0 

IV. — All  Unions  Investigated. 

s.  d. 

Lowest  Out-Relief  -  .  -  -  -  -  •  16 
Highest  Out-Relief  -  -  -  -  -  20  0 
Median  5  0 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  median  Out-Relief  in  the  London  Unions  is  lo^^  ei'  than  in 
either  of  the  other  two  groups  being  4s.  6d.  as  against  5s. 

The  medians  in  the  three  strict  Unions  of  Bradford,  Paddington  and  St.  George's 
are  respectively  10s.,  9s.  and  5s. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  first  two  there  is  a  similarity  in  the  principles  underlpng 
the  administration. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


Section  IV. 

DESCRIPTION    OF   THE    UNIONS  INVESTIGATED. 


A  description  of  eaqh  of  the  Unions  investigated  prefaces  the  Special  Report  on 
that  Union  in  the  Appendix. 

I  propose  here  merely  to  summarise  the  condition  as  to  overcrowding  which 
exists  generally  in  each  Union,  and  to  give  the  principal  industries. 

The  overcrowding  figures  give  information  about  the  housing  conditions  in  the 
Union  which  have  naturally  a  bearing  upon  the  administration  of  Out-Relief 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  get  the  figures  for  overcrowding  in  all  the  Unions,  as 
some  were  not  separately  stated  in  the  census  returns.  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
is  included  in  the  census  returns  with  the  City  of  Westminster.  For  Liverpool  it  was 
only  possible  to  get  the  figures  for  the  whole  of  the  County  Borough,  which  includes 
the  Union  of  Toxteth  Park  (untouched  in  our  investigation). 

The  principal  employments  in  the  different  Unions  have  been  discussed  with  each 
Report.  They  are  shortly  stated  here  for  the  sake  of  their  bearing  on  the  question  of 
Out-ReHef 

The  Metropolitan  Unions  of  Lambeth,  St.  George's  and  Paddington  have  no 
special  industrial  features  apart  from  the  rest  of  London. 

Lambeth  has  a  large  coster  population,  and  there  are  a  good  many  street  hawkers. 

Bradford  and  Rochdale  employ  both  men  and  women  in  the  Woollen  and  Cotton 


Derby  and  York  are  provincial  towns  with  Railway  Works  which  offer  employ- 
ment to  men.    (The  large  N.-E.  R.  Works  have  recently  been  moved  from  York.) 

In  Derby  there  are  various  small  factories.  In  York  both  men  and  women  are 
employed  in  Rowntree's  Cocoa  Works.  No  married  women  are  employed  in  these 
works. 

Liverpool  and  West  Derby  employ  a  great  deal  of  casual  labour  about  the 
Docks,  and  also  we  find  there  all  the  employments  connected  with  shipping  and 
transport.    Women  are  employed  as  bag  makers  and  menders,  also  as  rag  pickers. 

Merthyr  Tydfil  has  Coal  and  Iron  Works. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  has  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Works  as  its  chief 
industries.  There  are  a  few  coal  pits  worked  in  the  town  which  employ  a  certain 
number  of  men.  Girls  are  employed  shell  gauging  in  the  Ammunition  Works.  There 
are  various  small  factories  and  works,  many  of  which  employ  women. 

In  all  these  Unions  women  are  employed  in  domestic  service,  charing,  office 
cleaning,  &c,,  and  in  the  various  employments  connected  with  dress  and  the 
preparation  of  food. 

In  Warwick  and  Mitford  and  Launditch  there  are  no  special  industries  apart 
from  employment  on  the  land  for  the  men.  The  women  work  on  the  land  to  a  small 
extent  in  both  Unions,  otherwise  there  is  only  domestic  service  and  sewing  for  them. 
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OVERCROWDING    IN    THE    UNIONS  INVESTIGATED. 

Th3  definition  of  overcrowding  is  that  of  the  census,  i.c  more  than  2  persons  to  a  room  irrespective  of 

Percentage  of  Persons 
Name  of  Union.  living  under  Overcrowded 

conditions  in  whole  Union 

Metropolitan — 

Lambeth   -       -       -       .              .       -       .       .       .  12 
Paddington  13-5 
St.  George's  (H.  S.)  

Exti-a-Metropolitan  Urban — 

Bradford  -       -   U-62 

Derby  18 
Liverpool  (Whole  cf  County  Borough)       -       .       .  7-94 

Merthyr  Tydfil  (Whole  of  County  Borough)      -       -       .  12-15 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  (figure  for  the  City  and  County  nearly 

co-extensive  with  the  Poor  Law  Union)      -       -       -  30-47 

Rochdale   -       -       -       -   7  29 

West  Derby  (figure  for  the  County  Borough  of  Liverpool)  -  7-94 
York  ....       .      .       -  .  5-44 
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ROyAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


Section  V. 

ENVIEONMENT   AND   DESCRIPTION   OF  DWELLINGS. 

Character  of  Population. 

The  homes  in  which  the  Out-Relief  families  live  have  been  considered  from  every 
point  of  view  which  seemed  to  aflPect  the  welfare  or  training  of  the  children.  The 
character  of  the  population  amongst  whom  children  pass  their  lives,  specially  the  class 
of  children  whose  chief  playground  is  the  street,  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  situation  of  the  house,  whether  on  an  open  street,  a  court  or  passage,  the  condition 
of  this  street,  &c.,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  house  and  the  character  of  the  dwelHng 
itself  have  all  been  considered.  The  Inquiry  as  to  population  concerns  more  specially 
the  Urban  Unions,  but  even  in  the  Rural  districts  there  are  villages  with  a  bad 
reputation  which  is  usually  not  undeserved. 

In  the  Urban  Unions  the  population  has  been  divided  into  four  classes  : — 
Class  I.,  Good,  working-class  population  with  good  ordinary  earnings. 
Class  II.,  Mixed,  good  and  also  poorer. 
Class  III.,  Poor,  labourers,  mostly  with  low  wages. 

Class  IV.,  Very  poor,  very  low  earnings,  casual  labourers,  slums  with  the 
lowest  class  of  population. 

Table  I.  gives  the  percentage  of  cases  which  fall  under  each  heading. 

There  is  no  desire  more  firmly  implanted  in  the  mind  of  the  respectable  working 
woman  than  to  keep  her  children  from  undesirable  associates,  and  from  hearing  and 
seeing  what  goes  on  in  a  low  class  district.  She  knows  better  than  any  one  else  the 
harm  which  such  association  can  do.  She  will  sacrifice,  not  only  money,  but  health 
itself  to  this  desire,  by  keeping  her  children  within  stuffy  little  rooms  rather  than  let 
them  play  in  the  street.  A  decent  woman  with  a  determination  to  do  her  best  for 
hei'  children  will  sometimes  make  a  great  effort  to  live  in  a  good-class  quarter. 

Of  our  Out-Relief  mothers  in  the  Extra-Metropolitan  Urban  Unions  investigated 
15  per  cent,  are  living  among  a  population  which  is  classed  as  good.  This  must 
often  mean  the  payment  of  a  distinctly  higher  rent  than  in  another  district  would  be 
necessary.  Very  high  rents  are  paid,  it  is  true,  in  the  worst  slums,  but  high  rents  are 
also  charged  lor  decent  dwellings  in  a  decent  quarter  in  most  large  towns.  The  27 
per  cent,  of  Out-Relief  famihes  in  Urban  Districts  who  are  living  in  the  lowest 
quarters  are  either  mothers  without  ideals  for  their  children,  or  women  who  by  stress 
of  circumstances  (probably  because  they  cannot  pay  their  rent  regularly)  have  been 
forced  into  this  position.  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  points  where  the  inadequate 
income  of  Out-Relief  families  presses  most  hardly  on  good  mothers.  A  woman  who 
cannot  "  show  a  good  rent  book  "  often  cannot  get  a  house  in  a  decent  quarter.  It 
may  be  estimatexl  that  in  the  Urban  Unions  15  per  cent,  or  about  18,400  of  the 
children  live  in  good  streets,  26  per  cent,  or  about  32,800  in  mixed  streets,  32  per 
cent,  or  about  36,500  in  poor  streets,  and  27  per  cent,  or  about  31,200  in  very  poor 
streets. 

The  preceding  description  applies  only  to  Urban  Unions.  In  Rural  Unions  the 
conditions  are  different  as  the  houses  are  mostly  scattered,  but  in  both  Mitford  and 
Launditch  and  Warwick  there  were  villages  with  a  bad  character  in  which  the  tone  of 
the  village  life  was  anything  but  desirable  for  children.  In  Mitford  and  Launditch 
two  villages,  out  of  the  60  in  the  Union,  had  a  low  class  population.  The  worst  of  these 
villages  contained  3  cases  (more  than  10-5  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  the  Union)  and  10 
children  (9  per  cent.).    All  these  3  homes  were  unsatisfactory. 

Kind  of  Street. 

The  situation  of  the  house  is  also  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  child,  whether  it 
is  on  an  open  street  or  in  a  stuffy  court  or  passage.  It  is,  however,  much  more 
difficult  to  classify  these.    A  street  may  be  narrow,  stuffy  and  sunless,  while  certain 
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of  the  courts,  as  those  which  surround  some  of  the  better  workmen's  dwellings,  are 
airy  and  bright.  Most  of  the  courts,  however,  are  little  pockets  running  off  a  street, 
usually  with  imperfect  through  ventilation,  often  ill-paved  and  dirty. 

A  passage  is  always  narrow,  dark  and  ill-ventilated,  often  very  dirty,  and 
usually  an  assembly  place  for  the  undesirables  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  proportion  of  families  inhabiting  houses  on  streets,  courts  and  passages  are 
given  in  Section  II.  of  Tables  II.  and  III. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  street  or  court  is  again  a  matter  of  very  grave 
importance  both  to  the  health  of  the  children  and  also  to  their  education  and  training. 
A  dirty  ill-paved  street  or  court,  where  the  ash  bins  are  constantly  in  an  overflowing 
condition,  where  the  tenants  throw  their  refuse  and  slop  water  out  of  their  doors  or 
windows,  is  not  only  bad  for  the  child's  health,  but  allows  him  to  grow  up  without 
any  standard  of  clean  and  seemly  living.  This  is  specially  true,  when,  as  will  be  very 
often  the  case  with  Out-Relief  children,  the  street  is  their  chief  playground.  Such 
are  the  streets  classed  as  dirty  in  Section  III. 

Such  conditions  are,  of  course,  in  part,  due  to  the  action  or  lack  of  action,  of 
the  Sanitary  Authority,  but  in  part,  at  any  rate,  to  the  method  of  life  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Where  little  supervision  is  exercised  to  see  that  Out-Iielief  is  wisely  used,  large 
numbers  of  the  children  are  brought  up  in  homes  fronting  on  to  filthy  streets  or 
courts,  and  spend  most  of  their  time  out  of  school  playing  amongst  garbage.  In 
Liverpool  45  per  cent,  of  the  families  were  living  on  roads  which  were  in  a  bad 
and  dirty  condition,  while  in  the  same  proportion  of  cases  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
house  itself  was  bad.  In  Bradford,  where  an  effort  is  made  to  see  that  Out- Relief  is 
expended  wisely,  19  per  cent,  of  the  cases  only  are  living  on  dirty  streets  or  courts, 
while  in  only  14  per  cent,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  house  is  bad. 

The  street  in  this  case  means  the  street,  court,  or  passage  on  to  which  the  house 
fronts. 

Sanitary  Condition  of  Dwellings. 

The  sanitary  condition  and  state  of  repair  of  the  dwelling  has  next  to  be  con- 
sidered. Dwellings  have  been  divided  into  good,  medium  and  bad,  to  describe 
the  state  of  repair  and  sanitation. 

In  the  dwellings  classed  as  bad  the  roof  might  let  in  the  water,  the  walls  be 
broken  and  dirty  with  the  plaster  peeling  off,  the  woodAvork  broken,  or  the  water  closet 
accommodation  unsuitable  or  insufficient.  Any,  or  all  of  these  defects,  might  be  found. 
The  medium  dwellings  showed  these  defects  to  a  less  marked  degree,  or  they  had  some 
single  sanitary  imperfection  which  prevented  their  being  classed  as  good.  In  both 
Rochdale  and  Bradford  there  were  back  to  back  houses  otherwise  good.  These  have 
been  classed  as  medium. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  how  these  conditions  react,  not  only  on  children's 
health,  but  on  the  standard  of  living  and  citizenship  they  are  building  up. 

^  The  proportion  of  dwellings  in  Metropolitan  and  Extra-Metropolitan  Urban 
Unions,  which  were  found  in  a  good,  medium  or  bad  sanitary  condition  are  given  in 
the  Tables  II.  and  III.,  Section  4.  The  particulars  as  to  the  Rural  Unions  are  contained 
in  Table  IV. 

On  the  whole  the  Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions  are  the  most  satisfactory  in 
respect  of  sanitation,  and  the  Extra-Metropolitan  Urban  Unions  are  least  so.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  Out-Relief  children  in  the  Metropolis,  29  per  cent,  of  those  in 
the  Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions  and  10  per  cent,  of  those  in  the 
Rural  Unions  live  under  bad  sanitary  conditions.  These  figures  represent  about 
3,500  children  in  the  Metropolis,  30,400  in  the  Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions, 
and  5,200  in  the  Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions,  or  a  total  of  about  39,100  over  the 
whole  kingdom. 
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Description  of  Dwelling. 

The  house  itself  may  be  either  a  flat,  a  self-contained  house  or  a  tenement. 
Persons  to  whom  rooms  are  sub-let  may  be  lodgers,  who  pay  for  certain  rooms  which 
are  reserved  for  them,  and  in  no  way  form  part  of  the  household,  or  they  may  b& 
Ijoarders,  that  is,  people  who  pay  for  accommodation,  and  perhaps  for  washing,  food,  &c> 
They  use  the  same  living-room  as  the  family  and  more  or  less  share  its  life. 

The  proportion  of  families  having  boarders  or  lodgers  is  given  with  the  Tables  of 
the  proportion  of  families  inhabiting  each  form  of  dwelling. 

In  north  country  towns,  where  the  industries  attract  large  numbers  of  young: 
men,  it  is  a  recognised  23rofession  for  a  widow  to  take  in  such  as  boarders.  It  is  a 
profession  certainly  needing  care  in  its  exercise  ;  if  the  Avidow  takes  in  unknown 
men  she  is  in  danger  of  losing  her  boarding  money  ;  if  she  has  growing  girls  the 
position  is  fraught  with  other  dangers. 

The  different  descriptions  of  dwellings  represent  very  various  things  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  A  house  "  may  mean  a  very  insanitary  back-to-back  dw^elling 
or  a  tumble-down  shanty  in  an  airless  court,  or  it  may  mean  a  good  cottage. 

Tenements  vary  much,  but  a  large  proportion  everywhere  are  bad  and  unsuitable. 
Cellar  dwellings  are  invariably  unsuitable  for  the  upbringing  of  children. 


Table  I. 

Character  of  Populat[on  (Expressed  in  Percentages). 


Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Extra-Metro- 
polifan  and 
Urban  Uuions. 

Percentage 
extended  far  all 
Urban  Unions. 

Good 

19 

15 

15 

Mixed       -          -                    .          .  , 

39 

26 

26 

Poor         -  - 

21 

32 

32 

Very  Poor 

21 

27 

27 

Table  II. 

Description  of  Dwellings  (Expressed  in  Percentages). 
I. — Metropolitan  Unions. 


Lambeth. 

Paddington. 

St.  George's. 

Metropolitai* 
Unions. 

I. — Character  of  Population  : 

(a)  Good  

19 

29 

18 

19 

(b)  Mixed  

43 

6 

41 

39 

(c)  Poor  ------ 

19 

24 

27 

21 

(d)  Very  Poor        -       -       -  -  - 

19 

41 

14 

21 

II.— Kind  of  Road  : 

(a)  Road  -  

86 

100 

50 

8S 

(b)  Court 

6 

0 

5 

S 

(c)  Passage    .       -       -       .       .  . 

8 

0 

45 

11 

in  — Condition  of  Road  : 

(a)  Clein  

43 

35 

45 

45 

(b)  Medium  

40 

18 

45 

39 

(c)  Dirty 

17 

35 

10 

18 

IV, — Sanitary  Condition  of  Dwelling  : 

(a)  Good  

47 

35 

50 

46- 

(b)  Medium  -  

29 

47 

18 

29 

(c)  Bad  -  -  

24 

18 

32 

25 

V. — Kind  of  Dwelling  : 

(a)  Flat  

9 

0 

45 

12 

(b)    ,,    with  lodgers  or  boarders 

1 

0 

0 

1 

(c)  Whole  house  

15 

0 

0 

12 

(d^      ,,        ,,     with  boarders  or  lodgers 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(e)  Rooms  in  tenement  house  - 

54 

94 

41 

56 

(f)             „           ,,            with  lodgers 

or  boarders   

21 

6 

14 

19 

{•fCi  Cellars 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Table  III. 
II. — Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions. 
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I. — Character  of  Population  : 

(a)  Goo.I  - 

(b)  Mixed  • 
(e)  Poor 

(d)  V(;ry  Poor  - 


II.— Kind  of  Road 
(a)  Koad 

(c) 
(d) 


Court  - 
Passage 
Back  House 


III.  —Condition  of  Road  : 

(a)  Clean  - 

(b)  Medium 

(c)  Dirty  - 

IV.  — Sanitary   Condition  of 

Dwelling  : 

(a)  Good  - 

(b)  Medium 

(c)  Bad 


O 


lodgers 


or 


-Kind  of  Dwelling 
(a)  Flat  - 
with 
boai'ders. 
Whole  house 

,,  with  boardei's 
Rooms  in  tenement  house 
Rooms  in  tenement  house 

with  lodgers 
Cellars 


(b) 

(c) 
(d) 

(0 


(g) 


24 
32 
38 
G 


10 

2 

U 


58 
23 
19 


4 
82 
14 


0 
0 

89 
0 
4 
7 


10 

20 
35 
35 


80 
17 
3 
0 


49 
23 
28 


45 
35 
20 


0 
0 

90 
0 
0 

10 


o 
o 
ft 


6 
21 
30 
43 


70 
24 
6 
0 


26 
29 
45 


31 
24 

45 


14 

0 

27 
0 
25 
27 


14 

25 
41 

20 


78 
8 

14 
0 


34 

28 
38 


30 
39 
31 


0 
0 

52 
19 
14 
14 


4) 


44 
24 
17 


59 
24 
17 


39 
14 

6 
1 

36 
4 


o 
o 


30 
45 


0 
0 

100 
0 
0 
0 

0 


O 


20 
19 
32 
29 


68 
23 
9 
0 


38 
30 
32 


50 
30 

20 


4 
0 

80 
4 
3 
9 


15 

26 
32 
27 


69 
19 

8 
4 


34 
28 

38 


38 
33 
29 


13 

3 

44 
4 
18 
15 


Sanitary  Condition  of  Dwellings  (Expressed  in  Percentages). 


Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Extra- 
Metropolitan 
and  Urban 
Unions. 

Rural  and 
Semi-Kural 
Unions. 

Percentage 
extended  for 
the  Kingdom. 

Good  ------- 

46 

38 

52 

43 

Medium 

29 

33 

38 

34 

Bad  

25 

29 

10 

23 

III. — Rural  Unions 


Mitford  and 
Launditch. 

Warwick, 

Rural  and 
Semi-Rural 
Unions 

I. — Kind  of  Dwelling  : 

(a)  Whole  house  ------- 

96 

86 

90 

(b)  Whole  house  with  boarders       -       .       -  - 

0 

2 

1 

(e)  Rooms  in  tenement  house  ----- 

0 

2 

1 

(d)  Rooms  in  tenement  house  with  lodgers 

4 

10 

8 

II. — Sanitary  Condition  of  Dwelling  : 

67 

45 

53 

33 

40 

38  ■ 

0 

15 

10 

429.  E2 
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Number  of  Rooms  and  Degree  of  OvercrowdIxXg. 

The  next  group  of  Tables  shows  what  percentage  of  the  families  live  respectively 
in  homes  consisting  of  1,  2,  3  or  more  rooms.  Here  the  Metropolis  shows  the  worst 
conditions.  Each  of  the  Unions  investigated  in  London  has  a  larger  proportion  of 
one-room  homes  than  any  of  the  other  Unions. 

A  one-roomed  dwelling  must  in  almost  every  case  represent  an  overcrowded 
and  unsuitable  home. 

Number  of  Rooms  Occupied. 


I. — Metropolitan  Unions. 


Lambeth. 

Paddington. 

St.  George's?. 

Metropolitan 
Uniuns. 

Percentage  of  Families  living  in  1  room 

31 

31 

33 

31 

2  rooms  - 

36 

50 

43 

38 

„                „          „        3  rooms 

26 

19 

24 

25 

„                 „          „       more  than  3  rooms 

7 

0 

0 

6 

n. — Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions. 


Bradford, 

Derby. 

Liverpool. 

Merthyr  Tidfil. 

Newcastle. 

Rochdale. 

West  Derby. 

York. 

Extra-Metro- 
politan and 
Urban  Unions. 

Percentage  of  Families  living  in  1  room 

2 

0 

18 

1 

16 

0 

6 

4 

10 

2  rooms  - 

28 

8 

38 

20 

47 

50 

27 

23 

33 

3  rooms  - 

57 

21 

30 

22 

26 

5 

32 

27 

29 

,,                 ,,          ,,       more  than  3  rooms 

13 

71 

14 

57 

11 

45 

35 

46 

28 

IIL — Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions. 


Mitford  and 
Launditch. 

Warwick. 

Rural  and  Semi- 
Rural  Unions. 

Percentage  of  Families  living  in  1  room 
„                 „          „       2  rooms 
„                 „          „       3  rooms 
„                 „          „       more  than  3  rooms 

0 
8 
33 
59 

0 
5 
29 
66 

0 
6 
31 
63 

IV.- 

-Summary. 

Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Extra-Metro- 
politan and 
Urban  Unions. 

Rural  and 
Semi-Rural 
Unions. 

Percentage 
extended  fo.- 
the  Kingdom. 

Percentage  of  Families  living  in  1  room 
,,                 ,,          ,,       2  rooms 
,,                 „                  3  rooms 
„                 „          „       more  than  3  rooms 

31 
38 
25 
6 

10 
33 
29 
28 

0 
6 
31 
63 

9 
25 
29 
37 

Finally  the  housing  conditions  have  been  expressed  by  the  degree  of  over- 
crowding in  the  homes.  For  this  purpose  Tables  have  been  drawn  up  which 
follow  the  census  definition,  according  to  which  a  family  is  overcrowded  if 
there  are  more  than  two  persons  of  any  age  for  each  room.  The  Tables,  how- 
ever, have  been  sub-divided  to  show  in  how  many  instances  there  are  respectively 
more  than  two  and  not  more  than  three,  more  than  three  and  not  more  than 
four,  and  more  than  four  persons  to  each  room.    The  figures  should  be  compared 
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with  the  statistics  of  the  overcrowdinu'  of  each  Union  which  have  been  given  in 
Section  IV.  Fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  tlie  Out-llelief  children  in  the  Metropolitan 
Unions  investigated  are  living  under  overcrowded  conditions. 

This  represents  some  8^00  children.  Thirty-seven  per  cent,  in  the  Extra- 
Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions  similarly  represent  about  38,800  children.  In  the 
Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Districts  the  figure  is  only  5  per  cent,  which  may  be 
reckoned  at  2,600.  There  is  no  need  to  emphasise  the  seriousness  of  this  condition. 
Children  brought  up  under  overcrowded  conditions,  not  only  suffer  almost  certainly 
in  health,  but  they  get  no  standard  of  decent  living. 

Degree  of  Overcrowding  (Expressed  in  Percentages). 


I. — Metropolitan  Unions. 


Number  of 
Persons  to 
Each  Room. 

Lambeth. 

Padclington. 

St.  George's. 

Metropolitan 
Unions. 

2 

39 

63 

52 

42 

3 

36 

25 

33 

35 

4 

18 

12 

10 

17 

More  than  4 

7 

0 

5 

6 

IL — Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions. 


Number  of  Persons 
to  Each  Room. 

Bradford. 

Derby. 

Liverpool. 

Me:  thyr 
Tydfil. 

Newcastle. 

Rochdale. 

West  Derby. 

York. 

Extra- 
Metropolitan 
and  Urliaii 
Unions. 

2 

77 

40 

54 

80 

43 

80 

76 

79 

63 

3 

23 

0 

36 

19 

32 

20 

19 

16 

27 

4 

0 

0 

29 

1 

17 

0 

2 

4 

7 

More  than  4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

3 

1 

3 

III. — Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions. 


Number  of  Persons 
to  Each  Room. 

INlitford  and 
Laundilch. 

Warwick. 

Rural  and 
Semi-Rural 
Unions. 

2 

92 

97 

95 

3 

8 

3 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

More  than  4 

0 

0 

0 
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Section  VI. 
INCOME. 

Amount  of  Incomes. 

The  appended  Tables,  shewing  amounts  of  incomes  possessed  by  families  in 
receipt  of  Out-Relief  in  each  of  the  13  Unions  investigated,  have  been  prepared  by 
Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips.  A  detailed  account  of  the  amounts  of  income 
possessed  by  the  families  whose  circumstances  were  investigated  will  be  found  in  the 
.separate  reports  on  each  Union. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  lowest  and  highest  income,  and  the  median  of 
income  for  each  Union,  have  been  placed  side  by  side  in  the  first  Table  which  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  Metropolitan  Unions,  the  Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions, 
and  the  Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  family 
income  may  range  from  2s.  a  week  (the  lowest  in  Liverpool),  to  £3  Is.  6d.  a  week, 
(the  highest  in  Merthyr  Tydfil).  The  median,  too,  varies  from  10s.  a  week  in  Mitford 
^uid  Launditch  to  ]  8s.  6d.  in  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 

For  the  figures  extended  for  the  whole  Kingdom  the  median  is  14s.  6d.  This 
sum  may  therefore  be  taken  to  represent  the  median  of  income  throughout  the 
Xingdom  for  all  families  with  dependent  children  in  receipt  of  Out-door  Relief  This 
is  7s.  below  Mr.  Rowntree's  poverty  line,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  few  of  our 
households  have  to  support  an  able-bodied  man  for  which  Mr.  Rowntree  allows. 

In  the  next  group  of  Tables  incomes  have  been  brought  into  relation  with  families 
of  every  size  from  two  persons  up  to  ten,  which  is  the  largest  number  in  any  of  the 
cases  investigated. 

In  these  Tables  families  of  two,  three,  four  or  other  numbers  of  persons  are  taken 
separately.  The  left-hand  column  shows  the  size  of  the  families  dealt  with,  the  next 
column  shows  how  many  families  of  each  size  have  been  investigated,  and  succeeding 
columns  give  the  lowest  and  highest  income  for  each  number  of  j)ersons.  In  the  final 
column  the  amount  per  head  for  the  families  with  the  median  income  is  given.  Thus 
in  the  Metropolitan  area  the  families  which  consist  of  four  persons  are  fifty-two  in 
number.  The  lowest  income  possessed  by  any  of  these  is  7s.  6d.  and  the  highest  is 
29s.  ;  the  median  of  income  of  the  whole  fifty-two  is  16s.,  or  4s.  a  head. 

In  the  Summary  Table  the  figures  for  the  three  groups  of  Unions  have  been 
combined,  and  by  extending  the  figures  as  before  hypothetical  medians  for  the  whole 
Xingdoin  have  been  obtained. 

The  lowest  incoms  possessed  by  any  family  investigated  is  2s.,  and  belonged  to  a 
family  of  three  persons  in  Liverpool,  but  incomes  of  3s.  for  four  persons,  4s.  for  three 
persons,  5s.  for  five  persons  are  found  in  the  Tables. 

It  does  not  need  much  consideration  to  see  that  not  only  are  these  incomes 
insufficient,  they  are  impossible.  The  families  possessing  them  do  not  live  on  them  ; 
they  beg  or  borrow  ;  they  jDawn  their  furniture  and  clothes  ;  they  don't  pay  rent,  but 
move  from  place  to  place  as  landlords  push  them  out.  Such  a  life  can  be  continued 
for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  emphasise  the  fact  of  how  hopelessly 
demoralising  it  must  be  for  children,  and  how  small  must  be  the  chance  children 
brought  up  in  this  fashion  have,  of  becoming  decent  and  self-respecting  citizens. 
Their  schooling  is  often  irregular  owing  to  the  frequent  moves,  and  no  regularity  nor 
order  enters  into  their  lives. 

The  children  of  these  families  are  not,  in  my  experience,  by  any  means  always  the 
worst  fed  or  in  the  worst  physical  condition,  but  they  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  rarely 
knowing  whence  the  next  meal  will  come. 
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In  looking  over  the  details  of  low  incomes  it  is  evident  that  there  are  many 
families  with  children  in  receipt  of  Out-Relief  who  must  lead  a  sub-citizen  life  of  this 
tvpe.  Amongst  children  from  families  of  this  sort  I  have  found  a  considerable 
number  of  a  low  physical  and  mental  type,  a  type  which  seems  aljle  to  survive,  even 
to  thrive,  in  the  circumstances  detailed  above,  but  who  need  the  most  careful  training 
if  they  are  to  become  useful  members  of  society. 

In  the  large  Urban  Unions  we  have  particulars  of  many  families  whose  incomes 
may  be  considered  impossible  ones.  In  Liverpool  I  saw  a  house  into  which  Out- 
Relief  was  going  the  whole  household  plenishing  of  which  was  a  broken  kettle,  and 
another  in  which  a  heap  of  rags  and  an  orange  box  represented  the  whole. 

Incomes  rather  larger  than  these,  and  the  smaller  incomes  in  the  Rural  Unions, 
represent  a  different  state  of  affairs.  'I'hese  are  often  cases  where  the  children  are 
suffering  from  real  lack  of  proper  food  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  These  people  do 
look  before  and  try  to  cut  some  sort  of  coat  out  of  their  very  insufficient  piece  of 
cloth  and  have  in  consequence  too  little  of  the  various  necessities  of  life. 

Existence  is  an  unending  struggle  to  do  the  impossible,  and  the  mother  breaks 
down  in  health  or  morale  or  both.  Food  is  insufficient  and  generally  of  an  unsuitable 
kind,  for  these  people  are  often  curiously  ignorant  as  to  what  is  really  cheapest  and 
best  to  feed  children  on.  I  saw  quite  a  consideral)le  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  in 
Mitford  and  Launditch.  They  existed  in  York  and  Warwick,  in  fact,  in  many  of  the 
Unions,  and  they  provide  a  large  proportion  of  the  Imdly  nourished  children.  Many 
of  them  slip  ultimately,  I  expect,  into  the  sub-citizen  class.  Many  of  both  classes, 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  physical  and  moral  deterioration,  give  up  the 
struggle  and  go  into  the  Workhouse.  Even  in  the  short  period  covered  by  our  investi- 
gations we  saw  several  cases  do  this.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  these  two  classes 
are  clearly  separated  from  one  another  by  income  or  in  any  other  way,  but  these  plainly 
insufficient  incomes  in  the  permanent  cases  cover  roughly  these  two  classes,  who  merge 
into  one  another,  the  sub-citizen,  and  the  struggling,  underfed,  very  poor  family. 

A  certain  number  of  the  families  with  manifestly  insufficient  incomes  were 
temporary  cases.  Relief  was  given  during  the  illness  of  the  husband,  or  his  sojourn 
in  prison.  It  seemed  often  to  be  calculated  just  to  provide  the  family  with  food 
during  this  period  of  stress.  They  were  thus  just  enabled  to  struggle  on,  by  getting 
into  debt,  pawning  or  selling  everything  that  had  a  money  value  in  the  house,  and 
from  hardship  and  worry  deteriorated  morally  and  physically. 

When  the  illness  was  over,  or  the  husband  returned  from  prison,  the  family 
began  life  again  with  a  burden  of  debt  and  a  diminished  morale.  It  is  not  possible 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks'  stay  in  a  Union  to  see  what  becomes  of  these  families, 
but  I  think  some  of  them  at  any  rate  would  hardly  get  firmly  on  their  feet  again. 

Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips  remark  on  the  little  real  correspondence 
between  the  size  of  a  household  and  its  income  under  the  Poor  Law.  It  is  only  an 
example  of  what  we  shall  have  again  and  again  to  remark  on.  The  fact  that  the 
Guardians  do  not  as  a  rule  take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  apportioning  means  to 
ends,  of  considering  what  are  the  needs  of  the  household  in  question  and  adapting 
Relief  to  these  needs. 

It  is  noticeal)le  in  the  Tables  that  income  in  the  small  families  usually  provides  a 
larger  sum  per  head  than  in  large  ones.  Iliis  is,  of  course,  not  only  true  but 
desiral)le.  Rent,  coals,  light,  soap,  even  food  itself,  cost  more  per  head  in  a,  small, 
than  in  a  larger  family.  At  the  same  time  the  size  of  the  family  has  a  definite 
relation  to  family  expenses.  And  the  median  income  may  fiiirly  be  considered  with 
the  number  of  the  family  receiving  this  income. 
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Incomes. 

I. — Three  Metropolitan  Unions. 


Lambeth. 

Paddington. 

St.  George's. 

Aft            1  *i. 

Metropolitan 
Unions. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Lowest  Income  -       -  - 

4  0 

4  0 

6  0 

4  0 

Highest  Income  ------- 

40  6 

22  0 

35  6 

40  6 

Median  of  Income  ------ 

16  6 

12  6 

18  6 

16  6 

II. — Eight  Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions. 


Brad- 
ford. 

Derby. 

Liver- 
pool. 

Merthyr 
Tydfil. 

New- 
castle. 

Roch- 
dale. 

West 
Derby. 

York. 

Extra-Metro- 
politan and 
Urban  Unions. 

Lowest  Income 
Highest  Income 
Me^'ian  of  Income  - 

s.  d. 

8  0 
30  6 
16  6 

s  d. 

6  6 
27  0 
15  0 

s.  d. 

2  0 
43  0 
13  6 

s.  d. 

6  6 
61  6 
18  0 

s.  d. 

6  0 
41  0 
16  6 

s.  d. 

6  0 
17  0 
11  6 

s.  d, 
4  0 

46  6 
14  0 

s.  d. 

4  6 
33  0 
15  0 

s.  d. 

2  0 
61  6 
15  0 

III. — Two  Rural  Unions. 


Miiford  and 
Launditcb. 

Warwick. 

Rural  and  Semi- 
Rural  Unions. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Lowest  Income  ------ 

6  6 

6  0 

6  0 

Highest  Income  -       -       -       -       -  - 

20  0 

45  0 

45  0 

Median  of  In  ome       -       -       -       -  - 

10  0 

14  0 

13  0 

Summary. 

Lowest  Income  in  all  cases  investigated 
Highest 

Extended  Median  for  the  whole  Kingdom  - 

Incomes. 
I. — Three  Metropolitan  Unions. 


s.  d. 

2  0 

61  6 

14  6 


Number  in 
Family. 

Number  of 
Families  with 
this  Number. 

Lowest  Income 
for  this  Number. 

Highest  Income 
for  this  Number. 

Median. 

Income  per  person 
in  Families  with 
this  Median. 

s. 

d. 

p. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

2 

5 

4 

0 

11 

0 

3 

43 

4 

0 

21 

6 

11  6 

3  10 

4 

52 

7 

6 

29 

0 

16  0 

4  0 

5 

54 

7 

0 

34 

6 

16  6 

3  4 

6 

29 

7 

0 

39 

0 

19  6 

3  3 

7 

16 

11 

0 

22 

6 

22  0 

3  2 

8 

8 

19 

0 

36 

0 

9 

3 

30 

0 

37 

6 

10 

2 

30 

0 

40 

6 

II. — Eij>ht  Extra- Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions. 


Number  in 
Family. 

Number  of 
Families  with 
this  Number 

Lowest  Income 
for  this  Number. 

Highest  Income 
for  this  Number. 

Median. 

Income  per  person 
in  Families  with 
this  Median. 

s. 

4. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

o 
il 

20 

4 

0 

16 

0 

8 

0 

4  0 

3 

115 

2 

0 

22 

0 

11 

0 

3  8 

4 

186 

3 

0 

49 

0 

13 

0 

3  3 

5 

150 

5 

0 

60 

6 

15 

6 

3  1 

6 

142 

7 

0 

61 

6 

19 

0 

3  2 

7 

73 

4 

6 

60 

0 

21 

6 

3    1  j 

8 

33 

11 

0 

49 

0 

23 

6 

2  11 

C\ 

V 

19 

U 

0 

59 

0 

23 

6 

2  7 

10 

3 

26 

0 

36 

0 
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III. — Two  Rural  and  Semi-Eural  Unions. 


Number  in 
Family. 

Number  of 
Families  with 
this  Number. 

Lowest  Inc  me 
for  this  Number. 

TT*     1        j_  T 

Highest  Income 

i*        J.  1_  *     XT         1  „ 

for  this  JN  umber. 

Median. 

Income  per  person 
in  Families  with 
this  Median. 



s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

2 

0 

3 

16 

6  6 

15  0 

10  0 

3  4 

4 

20 

6  0 

24  0 

13  0 

3  3 

5 

17 

.     7  0 

24  0 

18  0 

3  7 

6 

14 

8  0 

45  0 

14  0 

2  4 

7 

6 

13  6 

16  0 

8 

2 

10  0 

20  0 

9 

10 

0 
1 

12  0 

12  0 

Summary. 


Number  in 
Family. 

Number  of 
Families  inves- 
tigated with  this 
Number, 

Lowest  Income 
for 

this  Number. 

Highest  Income 
for 

this  Number. 

Extended  Median 
for 

whole  Kingdom. 

Income  per  person 

in  Families 
with  vhis  Median. 

s. 

d. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

2 

25 

4 

0 

16 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

3 

174 

2 

0 

22 

0 

10 

6 

3 

6 

4 

258 

3 

0 

49 

0 

13 

0 

3 

3  . 

5 

221 

5 

0 

60 

6 

16 

0 

3 

2 

6 

185 

7 

0 

61 

6 

18 

0 

3 

0 

7 

95 

4 

6 

60 

0 

19 

0 

2 

81 

8 

43 

10 

0 

49 

0 

21 

0 

2 

7i 

9 

22 

14 

0 

59 

0 

26 

0 

2 

10" 

10 

6 

12 

0 

40 

6 

Notes  by  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips. 

These  Tables  show  how  little  real  correspondence  there  is  between  the  size  of  a 
household  and  its  income  under  the  Poor  Law.  The  lowest  income  of  all  belongs  to 
a  family  of  three  persons,  and  there  is  a  family  of  four  with  a  lower  income  than  any 
family  of  two. 

A  household  of  six  enjoys  the  highest  income,  one  of  five  the  next,  and  one  of 
seven  the  next. 

The  highest  income  for  ten  is  lower  than  the  highest  for  any  other  number  above 
three.  It  is  true  that  the  median  generally  increases  with  the  numbers  in  family,  and 
that  the  media.n  as  extended  for  the  whole  Kingdom  does  so,  but  the  increase  is  in  no 
way  proportionate,  nor  does  it  proceed  by  regular  steps.  It  is  also  the  fact  that  the 
median  of  income  for  small  families  generally,  but  not  always,  provides  a  larger  sum. 
per  head  than  the  median  for  bigger  families. 

Constituents  of  Income. 

In  the  following  Tables,  compiled  by  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips,  are  set 
out  the  relative  value  of  the  various  constituents  of  the  income  of  the  Out- Relief 
families,  and  the  varying  importance  of  each  element  of  income  in  each  of  the  different 
Unions  investigated,  and  in  the  same  Unions  grouped  into  : — (1)  Metropolitan  : 
(2)  Extra-Metropolitan  Urban  ;  and  (3)  Rural  or  Semi-Rural. 

The  constituents  of  income  are  : — (1)  Out-Relief;  (2)  Mothers'  earnings  ;  (3) 
Children's  earnings  ;  (4)  other  sources.  This  last  includes  the  earnings  of  members 
of  the  household  other  than  the  mother  and  children,  profit  from  lodgers  or 
boarders,  income  from  clubs  and  benefit  societies,  and  any  help  from  relations  or 
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charitable  sources  to  which  a  money  value  could  be  given.*  It  is  not  necessary  to 
shew  separately  the  earnings  of  the  father,  as  the  families  with  whom  we  have  to  deal 
are  either  fatherless,  or  dependent  on  men  in  some  way  incapacitated.  In  a  few  cases 
a  father  who  is  not  able-bodied  earns  a  shilling  or  two  to  supplement  the  family 
income.    His  earnings  are  then  included  under  "  income  from  other  sources." 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions  Out-Relief  bulks  large 
as  a  constituent  of  income.  In  these  Unions  mothers'  earnings  are  of  necessity  small, 
as  there  is  little  or  no  work  for  the  women.  One  effect  of  this  lack  of  work  for 
women  was,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  seen  when  visiting.  The  homes  were  much  better 
kept,  houses  were  tidier  and  cleaner,  meals  were  set  out  neatly,  and  were  partaken  of 
in  an  orderly  fashion,  and  even  where  the  food  was  sadly  insufficient,  a  white  cloth  was 
universal,  and  a  posy  on  the  table  by  no  means  rare.  There  was  almost  always  some 
sign  of  "  house-pride."  The  children  were  clean  and  their  clothes  generally  neatly 
mended.  It  may,  of  course,  be  argued  that  this  condition  of  things  was  due  to 
the  fact  of  country  life  and  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  demoralising  influence  of  the 
town,  but  in  Mitford  and  Launditch,  where  I  visited  every  case  myself,  the  few 
women  who  worked  constantly  away  from  home  were  as  wanting  in  a  standard  of 
domestic  life  as  were  certain  of  the  women  of  Lambeth  and  Liverpool. 

In  many  cases  the  waste  of  food  &c.,  caused  by  her  absence  must  often 
come  to  more  than  the  mother's  earnings,  at  the  very  low  rate  at  which  such  work 
is  paid.  It  is  often  hard  for  a  woman  to  realise  that  it  is  more  economical  to  stop  at 
home  and  "menager"  what  she  has,  than  to  go  out  and  earn  a  little  more  while  what 
is  at  home  runs  to  waste. 

In  the  Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions  incomes  w^ere  the  most  inadequate,  and  many 
of  the  children  were  underfed,  but  the  mothers  were,  on  the  whole,  doing  marvels  with 
what  they  had. 

The  next  most  important  constituent  of  incomes  is  the  earnings  of  the  children. 
These  do  not  differ  very  widely  in  the  different  groups  of  Unions,  though  they 
are  largest  in  the  Extra-Metropolitan  Urban  Unions,  next  in  the  Rural  and  Semi- 
Rural,  and  least  in  the  Metropolitan.  The  low  position  of  this  source  of  income  pro- 
bably points  to  the  fact  that  if  a  son  gets  a  skilled  trade  so  long  as  he  remains  at  home 
— in  a  strictly  administered  Union  at  any  rate — the  family  will  cease  to  receive  Out- 
Relief  ;  while  if  he  marries  he  will  usually  cease  to  contribute  to  the  family  income. 
This  was  not  the  case  at  Merthyr,  where  Out-Relief  was  going  into  houses  where  as 
many  as  two  collier  sons  were  living,  and  bringing  home  their  wages,  I  was  a  good 
deal  struck  by  the  attitude  taken  up  in  many  cases  by  elder  children  who  were  earning. 
1  do  not  think  that,  in  any  but  isolated  cases,  they  would  have  let  the  mother 
come  to  want  rather  than  help  her,  but  certainly  in  many  cases  it  was  not  their  pride 
and  joy  to  do  so.  They  had  no  objection  to  the  public  supporting  their  parents, 
though  they  would  probably  have  objected  to  their  going  to  the  Workhouse. 
A  widow,  in  the  Union  of  Mitford  and  Launditch,  who  had  been  in  receipt  of 
Out-Relief  for  some  years  but  who  had  been  put  off  the  list  just  before  my  visit 
because  she  had  two  'sons  living  at  home  working  as  agricultural  labourers,  remarked 
to  me,  "  Mr.  L.  (the  Superintendent  R.  O.)  says  they  have  got  to  keep  me  now,  and 
they  say.  Well,  if  they  must,  they  must,  but  they  don't  think  they  ought  to  have  to." 

Daughters  in  domestic  service  seem  but  rarely  to  make  any  regular  contribution 
to  the  family  income,  though  they  probably  give  in  irregular  presents  more  than  came 
to  our  ears.  In  York  it  was  remarked  to  me  that  one  could  not  expect  it  as  the 
standard  of  dress  was  so  high  amongst  servants  that  they  were  obliged  to  spend  all 
their  earnings  in  this  way.  I  fancy  they  do  give  a  good  deal,  but  as  presents  and 
when  they  wish  to  do  so,  not  as  a  regular  tax  on  their  earnings.  But  there  seemed  so 
very  little  of  the  pride  which  insists  on  doing  everything  it  can  for  the  members  of  its 
own  family  and  will  not  allow  others  to  give  help  that  can  possibly  be  done  without. 


*  Help  to  which  no  ixoney  value  can  be  given  is  cou&idered  below. 
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It  strikes  one  as  a  very  curious  thing  that  whereas  nearly  every  Out- Relief  family 
on  its  minute  income  is  insured  against  death,  the  insurance  idea  so  very  rarely 
travels  past  funeral  expenses  and  mourning,  or  leads  the  husbands  and  fathers  of  these 
families  to  make  any  provision  for  their  families  in  case  of  their  own  death  or  disable- 
ment. The  attitude  of  Guardians  towards  insurance  money  certainly  does  not 
encourage  thrift.  Insurance  money  should,  I  think,  be  treated  as  capital,  and  a  family 
possessing  an  endowment  of  this  kind  should  profit  beyond  the  fact  of  remaining  self- 
supporting  a  few  more  weeks  or  months. 

The  "  income  from  other  sources  "  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  gauge,  and  was,  I 
should  say,  in  many  cases  under-estimated. 

In  the  Union  of  Mitford  and  Launditch  the  women  generally  gave  me  their  rent 
as  a  yearly  sum,  paid  each  Michaelmas.  It  was  quite  by  accident  1  discovered,  when 
talking  of  the  subject  in  a  friend's  house,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  country  side 
for  the  poor  in  a  village  to  bring  round  to  the  big  houses  what  is  called  a  "Brief",'' 
when  rent  or  any  other  considerable  payment  became  due,  and  to  make  a  regular 
collection.  This  plan  is  certainly  undesirable,  at  any  rate  when  children  are  taken  on 
these  expeditions  as  they  usually  are,  but  it  shows  that  these  sources  of  income  may  be 
considerable. 

In  the  Tables  each  part  of  the  income  is  taken  separately  and  the  various  Unions 
investigated  are  given  in  parallel  columns.  The  figures  show  in  what  proportion  of 
cases  each  part  of  income  either  does  not  occur  or  forms  respectively  l-'2b  per  cent., 
26-50  per  cent.,  51-75  per  cent.,  or  over  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Thus,  in 
Lambeth,  the  mother  earns  nothing  in  7  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  In  17  per  cent,  she 
earns  a  sum  not  exceeding  25  per  cent,  of  the  family  income.  Her  earnings  range 
from  26  to  50  per  cent,  in  35  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and  from  51  to  75  per  cent,  in 
34  per  cent,  of  them.  In  7  per  cent,  her  contribution  exceeds  75  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  The  results  for  each  group  of  Unions  are  put  together  in  the  Summary  Table, 
and  the  percentages  are  extended  for  the  whole  Kingdom. 

Out-Eelief  forms  more  than  half  the  family  income  in  13  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in 
the  Metropolitan  area,  in  28  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban 
Unions,  and  in  41  per  cent,  of  those  in  Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions.  It  takes  this 
important  place  in  30  per  cent,  of  the  cases  over  the  whole  Kingdom.  In  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  each  group,  and  of  those  in  the  whole  number,  it  forms 
from  25  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  income. 

Mothers'  earnings  come  next  in  relative  value,  though  in  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
they  do  not  exist  at  all.  In  the  Metropolis  they  exceed  half  the  income  for  40  per 
cent,  of  the  families,  while  they  only  do  so  in  16  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  Extra- 
Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions,  in  19  per  cent,  of  those  in  Rural  and  Semi-Rural 
Unions,  and  in  19  per  cent,  also  of  those  over  the  whole  Kingdom.  As  already 
mentioned,  they  are  between  25  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  income  for  over  50  per 
cent.  (66  per  cent.)  of  the  cases  in  the  Metropolitan  area.  In  Extra- Metropolitan  and 
Urban,  and  in  Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions  they  take  this  jjlace  in  46  per  cent,  of 
the  cases,  and  for  the  whole  Kingdom  they  do  so  in  48  per  cent. 

The  children  contribute  nothing  to  the  family  budget  in  55  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
in  the  Metropolitan  area,  in  51  per  cent,  of  those  in  Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban 
Unions,  and  in  54  per  cent,  of  those  in  Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions.  For  the  whole 
Kingdom  the  percentage  is  52. 

On  the  other  hand,  their  contribution  exceeds  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  income  in 
a  proportion  which  is  lowest  in  the  Metropolitan  Unions  (13  per  cent.),  highest  in  the 
Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions  (18  per  cent.),  and  14  per  cent,  in  the  Rural 
and  Semi-Rural  Unions.  It  reaches  16  per  cent,  for  the  whole  Kingdom.  The 
children  bring  in  between  25  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  income  in  just  less  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  instances.  The  actual  figures  are  31  per  cent,  for  the 
42a  p.. 
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Metropolis,  33  per  cent,  in  Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions,  32  per  cent,  in 
Rural  Unions,  and  32  per  cent,  for  the  whole  Kingdom  also. 

The  remaining  constituents  of  income  are  classed  together  as  "  income  from 
other  sources."  They  are  non-existent  for  65  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
families,  and  this  figure  represents  73  per  cent,  for  the  Metropolis,  61  per  cent,  for 
the  cases  in  Extra- MetropoKtan  and  Urban  Unions,  and  72  per  cent,  for  Rural  and 
Semi- Rural  Unions.  They  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the  income  in  only  3  per  cent.,  6 
per  cent,  and  4  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  which  gives  5  per  cent,  as  the  figure  for  the 
Kingdom  at  large.  They  fall  between  25  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  income  for  11 
per  cent,  of  the  households  both  in  the  Metropolis  and  in  Rural  and  Semi-Rural 
Unions.  For  the  Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions  this  proportion  rises  to  17 
per  cent.,  and  for  the  whole  kingdom  it  is  15  per  cent.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  Extra- 
Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions  that  the  incomings  from  these  extraneous  sources  is 
of  the  most  importance,  but  even  here  they  have  considerably  less  value  than  belongs 
to  any  other  part  of  income  in  any  group  of  Unions. 

Setting  aside  Outdoor  Relief,  the  income  of  the  household  practically  depends  on 
the  exertions  of  its  inmates.  The  second  and  third  constituents  of  income  are  entirely 
drawn  from  them,  and  a  good  part  also  of  the  fourth  constituent  is  drawn  from  this 
source.  The  last  series  of  Tables,  therefore,  shows  how  many  members  of  the  family 
are  over  school  age,  and  so  at  liberty  to  work.  Some  of  these  persons  are  sick  fathers, 
or  aged  grandparents,  who  can  earn  little  or  nothing.  The  mothers  and  elder  children, 
too,  who  form  the  greater  number  of  them,  are  not  always  able  to  work,  either  through 
ill-health  or  from  the  necessity  of  staying  at  home  to  look  after  the  younger  members 
of  the  family.  Nevertheless,  these  persons  are  all  potential  wage  earners,  and  the 
greater  number  of  them  do  actually  contribute  to  the  weekly  income.  In  the  families 
which  have  only  one  member  over  school  age,  that  one  is  always  the  mother. 

Constituents  of  Income  as  Percentages  of  the  Whole  Income. 


I. — Metropolitan  Unions. 


Per  cent. 

Lambeth. 

Paddington. 

St.  George's. 

Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Percentage  of  cases  in  which 

Percentage  : — 

•0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•25 

42 

0 

31 

38 

(1)  Of  Out-Relief  to  income=< 

•50 

49 

35 

64 

49 

•75 

9 

24 

5 

9 

over  -75 

0 

41 

0 

4 

•0 

7 

70 

14 

13 

(2)  Of  mothers'  earnings  to< 

■25 

17 

0 

9 

15 

income    -       -  = 

•50 

35 

18 

22 

32 

•75 

34 

12 

50 

34 

)ver  "75 

7 

0 

5 

6 

•0 

52 

58 

72 

55 

'(3)  Of  children's  earnings  to 

•L5 

13 

12 

18 

13 

income    -       -  =/ 

•50 

21 

24 

5 

19 

75 

13 

6 

5 

12 

over  -75 

1 

0 

0 

1 

•0 

72 

94 

67 

73 

{4)  Of  income  from  other 

25 

16 

0 

5 

15 

sources  to  income    =  ( 

•50 

9 

6 

9 

9 

•75 

2 

0 

14 

2 

over  '75 

1 

0 

5 

1 
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II. — Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Union?. 


T>  J. 

Per  cent. 

Bradford. 

Derby. 

Liverpool. 

Merthyr  TidHl. 

Newcastle. 

Rochdale. 

West  Derby. 

York. 

Extra  Metro- 
politan and 
Urban  Unions. 

Percentage  of  cases  in  which  the  percentage  : 

f 

•0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•25 

Q 
O 

1  7 
X  1 

ou 

r.A 
uu 

i  o 

O  1 

(1)  Of  Out  Relief  to  income       -       -  = 

I 

•50 

31 

37 

46 

30 

46 

35 

38 

42 

41 

•75 

25 

35 

16 

17 

14 

20 

2 

31 

17 

over  -75 

36 

11 

8 

9 

7 

45 

0 

14 

11 

•0 

36 

37 

22 

33 

27 

25 

10 

34 

26 

( 

•25 

38 

37 

22 

35 

25 

30 

25 

24 

27 

(2)  Of  mothers'  earnings  to  income    -  = 

•50 

18 

20 

39 

18 

33 

25 

32 

29 

31 

•75 

6 

6 

16 

11 

13 

20 

33 

13 

15 

over  ^75 

2 

0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

•0 

65 

46 

50 

50 

45 

80 

45 

58 

51 

< 

•25 

21 

11 

13 

5 

10 

10 

12 

9 

11 

(3)^0f  children's  earnings  to  income  = 

•50 

2 

20 

23 

10 

23 

10 

24 

24 

20 

8 

17 

9 

19 

18 

0 

14 

9 

13 

over  ^75 

4 

6 

5 

16 

4 

0 

5 

0 

5 

•0 

73 

72 

56 

54 

60 

95 

46 

71 

61 

•25 

13 

14 

25 

24 

19 

5 

32 

12 

21 

(4)  Of  income  from  other  sources  to  income= 

•50 

10 

11 

14 

16 

13 

0 

16 

11 

12 

) 

•75 

4 

3 

5 

6 

6 

0 

5 

5 

5 

over  -75 

0 

0 

0 

°l 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

III. — Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions. 


Per 
cent. 

Mitford  and 
Launditch. 

Warwick. 

Rural 
Unions. 

Percentage  of  cases  in  which  the  percentage  :  | 

•0 

0 

0 

0 

•25 

5 

33 

25 

(1)  Of  Out  Relief  to  income       -      -  = 

•50 

28 

36 

34 

•75 

43 

22 

28 

over  ^75 

24 

9 

13 

•0 

33 

24 

26 

•25 

38 

22 

26 

(2)  Of  mothers'  earnings  to  income      -    =  c 

•50 

24 

30 

29 

•75 

5 

22 

17 

over  ^75 

0 

2 

•0 

62 

51 

54 

•25 

10 

13 

12 

(3)  Of  children's  earnings  to  income    -    =  < 

•50 

19 

20 

20 

.75 

9 

13 

12 

over  ^75 

0 

3 

2 

•0 

81 

69 

72 

•25 

5 

20 

16 

(4)  Of  income  from  other  sources  to  income  =  < 

•50 

14 

5 

a 

•75 

0 

4 

3 

over  '75 

0 

2 

1 
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Summary. 


Percentage  of  cases  in  which  the  percent  ige  :  | 
{1)  Of  Out  Eelief  to  income  -     =  I 


(2)  Of  mothers'  earnings  to  income  -  = 


Per 


(  over 


(3)  Of  children's  earnings  to  income 


(4)  Of    income   from   other  sources  to 
income  -----  = 


over 


over 


cent. 
•0 
•25 
•50 
•75 
100 

•0 
•25 
•50 
•75 
•75 

•0 
•25 
•50 
•75 
•75 

•0 

•25 
•50 
•75 
•75 


Metropoli- 
tan Unions 


0 
38 
49 
9 
4 

13 
15 

32 
34 
6 

55 
13 
19 
12 
1 

73 

15 
9 

2 
1 


Extra-Met- 
ropolitan 
and  Urban 
Unions. 


0 
31 
41 
17 
11 

26 
27 
31 
15 
1 

51 
11 
20 
13 

5 

61 
21 
12 
5 
1 


Eural  and 
Semi-Eural 
Unions. 


0 
25 
34 
28 
13 

26 
26 
29 
17 
2 

54 
12 
20 
12 
2 

72 
16 
8 
3 
1 


Persons  Over  School  Age. 


I. — Metropolitan  Unions. 


Lambeth. 

Paddington. 

St.  George's. 

Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Percentage  of  families  Avith  one  member  only  over 

school  age 

51 

53 

45 

50 

„          „          „       two  members  ,, 

26 

29 

36 

27 

»          ))          ))       three     ,,  ,, 

17 

12 

14 

17 

„          „          „       more  than  three  ,, 

6 

6 

5 

6 

IL — Extra  Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions. 


Bradford. 

Derby. 

Liverpool. 

Merthyr  Tydfil. 

Newcastle. 

Eochdale. 

West  Derby. 

York. 

Extra- 
Metropolitan 
and  Urban 
Unions, 

Percentage  of  families  with  one  mem- 

66 

37 

40 

32 

40 

90 

32 

28 

39 

ber  only  over  school  age. 

Percent^,ge   of  families   M'ith  two 

25 

40 

33 

28 

26 

5 

37 

37 

31 

members  only  over  school  age. 

Percentage  of  families  with  three 

9 

13 

19 

18 

19 

5 

17 

24 

18 

members  only  over  school  age. 

Percentage  of   families  with  more 

0 

10 

8 

22 

15 

0 

14 

11 

12 

than     three     member*  over 

school  age. 
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III. — Rural  Unions. 


Mitford 

Rural  and 

and 

Warwick. 

Semi-Rural 

Launditch. 

Unions. 

Percentage  of  families  with  one  member  only  over  school  age 

48 

24 

31 

„          „          „      two  members       >,          »               ■  ■ 

32 

45 

41 

))          )j          )j      th^ee      ,,            ))  n 

12 

13 

13 

„          „          ,,      more  than  three  members  ,, 

8 

18 

15 

Summary, 


Extra- 

Rural  and 
Semi-Rural 
Unions. 

Extended 

Metropolitan 

Metropolitan 

percentage 

Unions. 

and  Urban 

for  the  whole 

Unions, 

Kingdom. 

Percentage  of  families  with  one  member  only  over 

50 

39 

31 

38 

school  age. 

Percentage  of  families  with  two  members  only 

27 

31 

41 

34 

over  school  age. 

Percentage  of  families  Avith  three  members  only 

17 

18 

13 

16 

over  school  age. 

Percentage  of   families   with  more  than  three 

6 

12 

15 

12 

members  over  school  age. 

Notes  by  Miss  Phillips  and  Miss  Longman. 

income  to  which  the  money  value  can  be  given, 

The  investigators  have  frequently  been  told  that  "  the  people  get  a  lot  of  help 
from  charities  and  from  each  other,"  and  they  have  endeavoured  by  inquiry  from  every 
iivailable  source  to  discover  how  far  this  statement  holds  true,  and  how  much  the 
family  income  is  augmented  in  these  ways. 

In  considering  this  problem  every  addition  to  the  weekly  income  to  which  no 
money  value  could  be  given  has  been  considered  separately.  Help  may  be  received 
from  churches  and  organised  charity,  from  private  charitable  sources  (which  are  most 
frequently  the  employers  of  charwomen)  or  from  relations,  neighbours  and  friends.  In 
the  last  case,  however,  the  helper  frequently  becomes  in  turn  the  helped  ;  these  people 
are  all  poor  together,  and  any  windfall  which  may  come  to  the  family  on  Out  Relief  is 
frequently  balanced  by  gifts  in  return.  Nevertheless,  all  such  incomings  have  here 
been  taken  into  account,  and  the  probability  of  compensating  outgoings  has  been 
ignored. 

Income  of  this  kind  has  then  been  divided  under  three  headings,  according  to  the 
main  divisions  of  expenditure  which  are  saved  by  the  gifts.  The  first  item  of  expendi- 
ture (rent)  is  not  here  included,  as  when  assistance  is  given  by  the  payment  of  rent, 
the  money  value  of  that  assistance  has  been  reckoned  as  "  income  from  other  sources 
in  the  foregoing  Tables.  The  other  items  are  food  and  clothing,  and  finally  aid  which 
could  not  be  classed  as  either  of  these,  and  is,  therefore,  reckoned  as  of  "various" 
kinds. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  in  exact  figures  how  much  this  kind  of  income  means  to 
a  family.  ^  The  most  that  can  ba  done  is  to  characterise  the  gifts  either  as  reo-ular 
and  considerable  in  amount  or  as  casual.  Gifts  of  the  former  type  are  the  only'ones 
which  make  any  real  difference  to  a  family.  A  stray  windf^xll  on  which  the  mother 
can  never  count  is  no  help  in  planning  the  household  expenditure,  and  when  it  comes 
It  can  often  only  be  treated  as  an  extra,  something  to  be  enjoyed  for  the  moment 
which  may  never  come  again.  Help  which  is  regular,  on  the  other  hand,  and  con- 
siderable in  amount  may  make  a  considerable  difference.  Thus,  regular  breakfasts  or 
dinners  at  school  do  much  to  lighten  the  expenditure  on  food.  Clothing  given  regularly 
and  sufficient  to  clothe  one  or  more  members  of  the  family,  even  though  it  only 
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comes  once  in  the  year,  is  also  a  great  help.  The  assistance  which  comes  under 
the  third  heading,  so  far  as  it  is  of  any  importance,  is  mostly  received  by  women  living 
with  parents  or  brothers,  who,  even  if  they  keep  their  food  separately,  share  the 
living  rooms  and  so  save  expenditure  in  light,  fuel,  and  similar  necessities. 

The  following  Tables  show  the  number  of  cases  which  receive  aid  of  these 
several  kinds  : — 

In  the  Tables  the  number  of  families  concerned  has  been  given.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  frequently  a  family  which  receives  presents  of  food  also  receives 
gifts  of  other  kinds,  so  that  the  same  household  may  be  counted  under  any  two  or  all 
of  the  three  sections.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  by  adding  the  figures  to  discover 
in  how  many  instances  there  is  any  help  received.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
number  of  families  which  benefit  in  these  ways  is  less  than  the  total.  In  view  of  this 
disturbing  element  and  the  smallness  of  the  numbers,  it  would  be  misleading  to 
represent  the  facts  in  percentages  or  extended  figures.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  regular  and  considerable  assistance  only  exists  in  any  large  number  of  cases 
in  Lambeth,  Liverpool,  and  West  Lerby.*  In  all  these  Unions  there  is  a  fairly  large 
amount  of  school  feeding,  though  in  Lambeth  this  ceased  for  the  summer  soon  after 
the  investigation  was  concluded.  In  Liverpool  and  West  Derby  many  clothes  [are 
given  by  organised  charities,  which  are  fully  discussed  in  the  report  on  Liverpool. 


Income  to  which  no  Money  Value  can  be  Given. 
I. — Metropolitan  Unions. 


Kind  of  Income. 

Lambeth. 

Paddington. 

St.  George's. 

Metropolitan 
Unions. 

I- 

-Food : 

(a)  Regular  and  considerable  - 

27 

1 

0 

28 

(b)  Casual       .       .       .  . 

18 

3 

1 

22 

IL- 

—Clothing : 

(a)  Regulrir  and  considerable  - 

12 

0 

0 

12 

(b)  Casual       -  - 

38 

0 

1 

39 

III.- 

—Various : 

(a)  Regular  and  considerable  - 

4 

0 

0 

4 

(b)  Casual 

18 

3 

3 

24 

II. — Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Union?. 


Kind  of  Income. 

Bradford. 

Derby. 

Liverpool. 

Merthyr 
Tydfil. 

Newcastle. 

Rochdale. 

West 
Derby. 

York. 

Extra-Met- 
ropolitan 
and  Urban 
Unions. 

L- 

-Food : 

(a)  Regular  and  considerable 

1 

0 

24 

4 

1 

0 

8 

2 

40 

(b)  Casual  -       -       -  - 

12 

9 

18 

4 

25 

1 

10 

15 

104 

II.- 

-Clothing 

:    (a)  Regular  and  considerable 

10 

1 

91 

3 

2 

0 

20 

4 

131 

(b)  Casual  -       -       -  - 

1 

9 

21 

5 

25 

2 

29 

9 

101 

IIL- 

-Various  : 

(a)  Regular  and  considerable 

0 

2 

3 

0 

5 

0 

3 

2 

15 

(b)  Casual  -       -       -  - 

14 

9 

35 

10 

16 

1 

28 

30 

153 

III. — Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions. 


Kind  of  Income. 

Mitford  and 
Launditch. 

Warwick. 

Rural  and 
Semi-Rural 
Unions. 

L- 

—Food : 

(a)  Regular  and  considerable  ... 

0 

0 

0 

>> 

(b)  Casual  

2 

11 

13 

IL- 

—Clothing : 

(a)  Regular  and  considerable 

1 

1 

2 

J) 

(b)  Casual   

3 

11 

14 

IIL- 

— Various  : 

(a)  Regular  and  considerable        -       -  - 

7 

13 

20 

i> 

(b)  Casual 

5 

16 

21 

*  I  think  the  Rural  Unions  should  also  come  in  here.  In  Mitford  and  Launditch  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
irregular  help  given.-— E.M.N. W. 
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Section  VII. 
EXPENDITURE. 

The  median  Out-Relief  family  consists  of  5  persons.  There  is  rarely  an  able- 
bodied  man  amongst  them,  but  in  most  cases  there  is  at  least  one  lad  or  girl 
above  12,  and  for  purposes  of  household  expenditure  a  boy  or  girl  over  12  is  certainly 
equal  to  a  woman,  so  the  median  Out-Relief  family  of  5  may  be  considered  as 
consisting  of  2  adults  (women)  and  3  children  under  12,  and  counting  each  of  the 
children  for  purposes  of  household  expenditure  as  equal  to  two  thirds  of  an  adult, 
the  median  Out-Relief  family  may  be  counted  as  equal  to  4  adults  (women).  Rent  is 
the  first  item  of  expenditure  to  be  considered.  Except  food  it  is  usually  the  heaviest 
item,  and  one  which  cannot  be  contracted  and  expanded  week  by  week  according  to 
the  state  of  the  family  exchequer.  In  Urban  Unions,  at  any  rate,  it  presses  very 
heavily  upon  the  mother  of  the  Out-Relief  family. 

In  the  appended  Tables  are  shewn  not  only  the  highest,  lowest,  and  median  rents 
paid,  but  also  the  proportion  of  income  paid  for  rent  in  the  different  Unions  and 
groups  of  Unions.  This  is  highest  in  the  Metropolitan  Unions,  where  63  per 
cent,  of  the  families  pay  between  25  and  50  per  cent,  of  their  income  in  rent,  and 
18  per  cent,  more  than  50  per  cent.  ;  lowest  in  the  Rural  Unions,  where  only  39  per 
cent,  of  families  pay  more  than  a  quarter  of  their  incomes  in  rent. 

In  the  Norfolk  Union  investigated  a  great  many  of  the  families  visited  paid  their 
rent  yearly,  and  these  sums  of  £3  or  £4  due  at  a  given  date  seemed  to  be  almost 
invariably  paid  in  large  part  by  the  charitable.  Thus  rent  in  the  Rural  Unions  was 
not  such  a  pressing  problem  to  the  Out-Relief  mother  as  in  the  Urban  Unions.  In 
the  Urban  Unions  investigated  there  seemed  to  be  two  reasons  which  induced 
families  to  pay  relatively  high  rents.  In  a  Union  where  very  little  supervision  was 
exercised  over  the  families  in  receipt  of  Out-Relief,  who  were  allowed  to  live  as  they 
liked  and  where  they  liked,  the  highest  rents  seemed  to  be  paid  in  the  worst  slums. 
Rents  in  such  quarters  are  so  irregularly  paid  that  landlords  recoup  themselves  by 
charging  very  high  ones,  and  some  families  seem  content  to  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  living  exactly  as  they  choose. 

In  other  Unions,  where  a  certain  amount  of  supervision  is  exercised,  and  where 
Out  Relief  families  are  practically  debarred  from  living  in  really  bad  slums,  the  highest 
rents  are  often  paid  by  the  really  good  mothers,  who  are  keenly  alive  to  the  deterio- 
rating effect  upon  the  children  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  low  streets,  and  who 
probably  are  also  anxious  to  bring  up  their  families  among  healthy  surroundings, 
though  I  have  had  this  reason  for  living  in  a  good  quarter  much  less  frequently 
expressed  to  me  than  the  desire  for  better  associations  for  the  children. 

After  rent  comes  the  expenditure  in  food,  but  before  considering  what  the  average 
family  in  receipt  of  Out-Relief  has  to  spend  on  food,  it  is  easier  first  to  consider  what 
their  other  necessary  disbursements  are. 

Taking  first  the  Metropolitan  Unions,  the  median  of  income  is  16s.  6d.,  and  the 
median  of  rent  5s.  6d.  The  median  Out-Relief  family  consists  of  5  members.  (As 
suggested  above  this  may  for  purposes  of  expenditure  be  treated  as  consisting  of  four 
adults.) 

The  necessary  expenditure  on  coal  in  London  for  such  a  family  must  be  Is.  6d., 
and  on  hght  (gas  or  oil)  at  least  7d.,  soap  1  lb.  at  3|d.,  soda  |d.,  matches  Id.' 
sticks  Id.  Clothes  are  most  difficult  to  estimate.  Expenditure  in  clothes  depends  so 
much  on  the  age  and  sex  distribution  of  a  family  as  well  as  on  the  ability  of  the 
mother  in  making  and  adapting.  In  my  Newcastle  non-pauper  budgets  I  found  the 
average  was  Is.  10|d.  a  week  for  a  family  of  four  adults. 

Insurance  must  be  considered,  as  almost  every  family  in  i-eceipt  of  Out- 
ReKef  is  in  an  Insurance  Society  at  an  average  rate  of  at  least  Id.  a  head.  This 
leaves  our  Metropolitan  Out- Relief  family  6s.  l^d.  to  spend  in  food.  I  have  carefully 
worked  out  the  minimum  expenditure  necessary^to  provide  such  a  family  with  sufficient 
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suitable  food  of  the  plainest  and  cheapest  quality,  but  reasonably  varied.  I  have 
worked  this,  both  with  budgets  got  from  known  careful  and  economical  house-wives, 
and  also  by  considering  the  quantities  physiologically  necessary  of  the  various  viands 
which  this  class  ordinarily  uses,  and  the  least  figure  which  I  can  work  it  out  at  is  10s. 
to  12s.  a  week ;  2s.  9d.  is  the  estimate  given  by  Mr.  Rowntree  in  his  Poverty  as  the 
cost  of  food  for  an  adult  woman.  This  works  out  at  lis.,  and  I  do  not  think  that  in 
London,  where  every  cabbage  and  potato  must  be  bought,  and  bread  is  rarely  baked  at 
home,  the  necessary  expenditure  can  be  put  lower. 

I  doubt  if  it  should  be  put  so  low  when  one  considers  the  milk  that  young 
children  need.  But  the  average  Metropolitan  Out-Relief  family  has  only  6s.  l|d.  for  food 
and  the  various  other  necessaries  irregidarly  arising,  such  as  boot-mending,  stamps, 
&c.,  on  which  money  must  be  occasionally  spent. 

On  turning  to  the  Newcastle  Report  {see  Appendix  XIII.),  where  the  cost  of  living 
is  probably  much  the  same  as  in  London,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  family  (non-pauper 
and  the  size  of  an  average  Out-Relief  family)  who  spent  7s.  3|^d.  per  week  on  food 
was  found  definitely  undernourished,  though  the  mother  was  an  exceptionally  good 
manager,  so  one  is  not  surprised  at  the  large  numbers  of  children  belonging  to  families 
in  receipt  of  Out-Relief  who  are  poorly  nourished. 

In  extra-Metropolitan  Urban  Unions  the  median  of  income  is  15s.,  the  median  of 
rent  4s.,  and  counting  other  expenses  at  the  same  rate  as  in  London,  it  leaves  the 
provincial  urban  family  in  receipt  of  Out-Relief,  6s.  l|d.  to  spend  on  the  food  of  its  five 
members  for  a  week,  with  no  allowance  for  the  occasional  but  necessary  expenses 
which  arise.    This,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  seriously  too  little. 

In  the  Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions,  calculating  in  the  same  way,  the  average 
family  has  5s.  l|d.  to  spend  on  food  and  incidental  necessities.  I  am,  of  course,  not 
suggesting  that  these  are  the  amounts  spent  in  food,  or  that  thes.e  families  concentrate 
all  their  deficit  in  expenditure  on  food.  Doubtless  it  is  spread  over  the  whole  field  of 
household  expenditure,  too  little  is  spent  on  clothes,  on  coal  and  light  or  other  household 
necessities :  sometimes  rent  gets  into  arrears  :  sometimes  the  family  gets  into  debt  in 
other  ways.  All  I  have  tried  to  point  out  is  the  impossibihty  that  these  incomes  should 
provide  sufficient  of  the  necessities  of  life  for  families  of  this  size.  It  is,  of  course, 
quite  true  to  say  that  the  5d.  allowed  for  insurance  is  ill-spent  money,  but  this  is  the 
fixed  policy  of  the  class,  it  is  their  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  position  and  respectability, 
and  it  is  only  under  the  stress  of  very  dire  need  that  they  will  forego  this  expenditure. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  recognised  subsistence  diets  on  which  these  figures 
have  been  based  are  not  now  universally  accepted  by  physiologists,  but  as  I  have 
remarked  in  the  Newcastle  report,  there  is  no  evidence  that,  in  the  case  of  growing 
children,  the  old  figures  can  be  materially  reduced  with  safety. 

We  will  now  consider  the  diets  of  the  Out-Relief  families  who  were  visited. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  get  any  direct  reliable  information  as  to  the  sufficiency 
in  quantity  of  the  diet  of  an  Out-Relief  family.  The  mothers  as  a  rule  are  not  people 
capable  of  making  a  family  budget.  If  asked  whether  she  was  able  to  get  sufficient 
food  for  her  family,  a  woman's  reply  entirely  depended  upon  her  personal  character. 
If  inclined  to  make  the  best  of  things,  she  said  :  "  Oh,  yes,  it's  rough,  but  there's 
always  something."  If  inclined  to  whine,  she  described  the  family  as  half  starved.  In 
a  good  many  cases,  when  visiting,  we  saw  meals,  and  this  was  perhaps  the  best  guide 
as  to  quantity  that  we  could  get,  but  owing  to  this  difficulty  a  classification  based 
entirely  on  the  regularity  and  ingredients  of  meals  has  been  followed.  An  explanation 
of  this  classification  will  be  found  preceding  the  Tables  in  the  notes  by  Miss  Phillips 
and  Miss  Longman. 

I  think  we  may  safely  decide  that  the  children  in  Class  IV.  are  all  unsuitably,  if 
not  insufficiently,  fed.  Bread  and  tea  can  never  provide  a  suitable,  or  even  a  sufficient 
diet  for  growing  children.  The  percentage  of  children  fed  in  this  way  varies  in  the 
Urban  Unions,  from  8  per  cent,  in  Newcastle,  to  43  per  cent,  in  Rochdale,  and  if  we 
may  regard  the  Unions  investigated  as  a  sample  of  the  whole  of  the  country,  this 
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means  that  15  per  cent.,  or  about  27,100  children  (2,000  in  London,  17,800  in 
Extra-Metropohtan  Urban  Unions,  and  7,300  in  Rural  Unions)  are  being  fed  on  little 
else  than  bread  and  generally  milkless  tea.  This  is  not  a  really  cheap  diet.  It  is  a 
poor  one  to  "grow  out  of,"  and  is  very  unproductive  of  muscular  or  nervous  energy. 
Thirty-two  per  cent.,  or  55,500  children  (in  Classes  III.  and  IV.),  are  irregularly  fed. 

Of  the  remaining  68  per  cent.,  or  115,700  children,  placed  in  Classes  I.  and  II., 
it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  jjroportion  of  them  are  sufficiently  fed.  Miss  Longman 
and  Miss  Phillips  in  the  note  which  they  place  after  the  Tables  evidently  consider  a 
good  many  of  them  insufficiently  fed.  My  own  experience,  gathered  during  20 
years'  work  amongst  the  poor,  would  hardly  bring  me  to  this  conclusion.  I 
think  the  condition  they  describe  in  Derby  woiild  only  exist  with  the  average  woman 
lor  a  short  time  ;  the  woman  imist  be  both  stupid  and  astoundingly  energetic  who 
Avould  go  on  buying  and  cooking  the  same  food  which  the  family  were  accustomed  to  in 
l)rosperous  days,  when  the  quantity  was  obviously  short,  and  when  she  knew  she 
could  buy  larger  quantities  of  cheaper  food.  In  my  experience,  almost  every  family 
Avho  has  not  sufficient  income  to  buy  sLiitable  food  in  no  long  time  descends  upon  a 
diet  of  bread  and  tea.  The  converse  is,  of  course,  not  true.  Many  families  with 
ample  income  to  cover  the  purchase  of  suitable  food  are  very  unsuitably  fed,  and  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  endorse  the  remarks  about  the  conditions  in  the  Merthyr  Union. 

But  still  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  proportion  of  the  children  in  Classes  I.  and 
II.  are  really  properly  fed  :  probably  the  greater  proportion  of  those  in  Class  I.  might 
be  considered  so.  But  in  Class  I.  even,  fresh  milk  is  very  rarely  bought,  and  never 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  needs  of  young  children.  In  a  very  few  cases  (where 
there  was  a  young  delicate  baby)  milk  was  allowed  by  the  Guardians.  In  other  cases 
the  quantity  used  is  infinitesimal.  In  Class  IV.  the  tea  is  generally  milkless.  At  best, 
8d.  a  week  is  spent  on  a  tin  of  skimmed  condensed  milk.  Our  median  Out-Relief 
family,  of  whom  four  are  usually  children,  should  have  certainly  a  quart  of  milk  a 
day.  In  Newcastle  this  would  cost  3d.  a  day  in  the  summer  and  4d.  in  the  winter, 
or  Is.  9d.  and  2s.  4d.  in  the  week.  In  the  country  Unions  it  is  very  often  difficult  to 
buy  fresh  milk.  Skim  milk  and  butter  milk,  which  might  be  very  useful  can 
practically  not  be  bought  in  England. 

Class  IV.  diet  is  deficient  in  any  form  of  fresh  food  which  is  so  essential  to 
health,  especially  with  growing  children.  The  absence  of  this  is  due  rather  to 
ignorance  or  to  the  lack  of  time  and  energy  to  cook  than  to  lack  of  means.  Potatoes 
supply  this  physiological  need  excellently,  and  might,  at  a  less  cost,  replace  part  of  the 
bread.  In  the  Rural  and  the  North  country  Unions  (Urban)  the  Out-Relief  mothers 
bake  their  own  bread.  In  Lambeth  and  Liverpool  this  was  but  rarely  the  case  ;  the 
bulk  of  the  houses  had  no  ovens,  and  though  it  may  be  possible  to  take  the  bread 
for  baking  to  the  public  bakehouse,  this  would  probably  swallow  up  all  the  economy. 

In  the  Union  of  Mitford  and  Launditch  the  investigation  of  the  homes  revealed  a 
condition  as  to  the  feeding  of  the  children  which  did  not  hold  anywhere  else.  In  almost 
every  house  visited  meals  were  regular  and  neatly  put  on  the  table  ;  there  was  often 
some  garden  stuff"  which  gave  variety  ;  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  the  food  was 
insufficient.  In  one  case  three  children  attended  a  school  about  1|  miles  from  their 
home,  and  took  their  dinners  with  them,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  bread  each.  Their 
mother  told  me  she  gave  them  a  good  hot  meal  at  night ;  this  I  found  by  visiting 
at  tea  time  consisted,  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  of  bread  and  dripping  and  milkless  tea, 
the  bread  insufficient  in  quantity.  The  eldest  of  these  children  had  a  bad  character 
at  school  for  stealing,  but  she  had  never  stolen  anything  except  her  schoolmates 
dinners,  specially  sweet  cake.  The  desire  for  sweet  things  becomes  an  almost 
uncontrollable  passion  in  a  growing  child  who  hardly  ever  touches  them. 

« 

A  glance  at  the  nutrition  and  intelligence  of  the  Norfolk  children  shows  that 
soniethmg  must  be  wrong,  with  them.  These  children  were  the  most  promising  as  far 
as  bigness  of  frame  went,  of  any  seen,  but  they  were  the  worst  nourished,  and  an 
enormous  proportion  of  them  very  dull. 

The  calculations  in  the  section  on  expenditure  show  that  in  a  large  proportion 
of  these  homes  there  are  not  means  to  provide  sufficient  food  for  the  children.  And 
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when  one  considers  further  that  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  Out-Eelief  mothers 
are  wage-earners,  unable  to  spend  the  time  and  thought  on  household  management  so 
necessary  to  make  the  most  of  slender  resources,  one  sees  that  we  have  not  over- 
estimated the  probable  number  of  cases  of  insufficient  food. 

When  the  mother  is  out  to  work  all  day  the  children's  dinner  is  provided  for  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  very  few  of  which  are  quite  satisfactory.  In  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  mother  is  regularly  employed  for  four  or  more  days  in  the  week, 
some  arrangement  is  made  for  the  children,  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Section  on  Employment  of  Mothers.  In  some  cases  the  child  is  given  a  penny  to  buy 
something  for  itself,  and  it  eats  its  purchase  either  at  school  or  in  a  neighbour's  house. 
These  purchases  are  almost  certain  to  be  unsuitable,  and  often,  there  is  not  a  proper 
place  for  the  child  to  eat  the  food. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  Report  by  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips  on  Bradford, 
that  some  of  the  children  from  families  in  receipt  of  Out-Rehef  in  that  Union  receive 
dinner  tickets  from  the  Education  Committee,  and  get  a  regular  properly  served  dinner 
at  school.  It  seems  that  such  tickets  might  very  suitably  form  part  of  the  Relief  of  a 
wage-earning  mother  with  children  of  school  age. 

The  Liverpool  plan,  of  allowing  the  children  of  certain  famihes  in  receipt  of  Out- 
Relief  to  enter  Day  Industrial  Schools,  seems  to  me  to  be  open  to  grave  objections.  A 
decent  mother,  with  ideals  for  her  children,  will  very  much  dislike  sending  them 
amongst  the  undisciplined  children  who  form  the  population  of  a  Day  Industrial 
School,  and  this  is  the  kind  of  prejudice  which  should,  I  think,  be  respected. 

One  is,  I  think,  justified  in  saying  that  the  state  of  affairs  revealed  in  this  Report 
is  serious.  A  large  number  of  the  children  are  fed  almost  entirely  on  bread  and  tea. 
Very  few,  if  any,  children  of  families  in  receipt  of  Out-Relief  get  sufficient  fresh  milk, 
most,  get  none  at  all.  How  many  go  absolutely  short  of  food  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but 
the  evidence  given,  by  the  condition  of  nutrition  and  intelligence  of  the  children 
examined,  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  large  numbers  are  underfed  as  regards  the 
essential  food  elements,  though  they  may  possibly  have  sufficient  bulk.  It  is  shown 
in  my  Report  on  the  Physical  Condition  of  Out-Relief  Children  that  they  are  not 
increasing  in  weight  as  they  should  do,  and  as  their  fellows  in  Poor  Law  Schools  and 
Homes  are  doing. 

Clothes  as  an  item  of  expenditure  have  been  found  very  difficult  to  estimate. 
There  are  so  many  sources  of  getting  clothes  cheaply,  so  many  are  given  or  sold  for 
pence  at  jumble  sales.  The  absence  of  water-tight  boots  in  winter  is  a  fair  test 
of  poverty.  The  cleanliness,  and  state  of  repair  of  the  other  garments,  is  at  any  rate 
partly  a  measure  of  the  character  of  the  mother.  The  estimate  of  the  average  cost 
of  clothes  was  obtained  as  follows  :  In  Newcastle  many  of  the  poorer  (non-pauper) 
working  class  families  buy  their  clothes  through  the  Co-operative  Stores.  They  pay 
in  a  certain  sum  each  week,  and  get  out  what  they  want.  Taking  the  average  of  a 
number  of  these  payments,  we  find  that  the  median  Out-Relief  family,  if  spending  at 
the  same  rate,  would  spend  Is.  lO^d.  per  week. 

It  may  be  said  that  Out-Relief  families  get  clothes  given  them,  and  buy  at 
jumble  sales,  but  this  is  also  true  of  the  poorer  working  families  from  whose  budgets 
these  averages  were  taken. 

The  remaining  heads  of  expenditure,  light,  fuel,  insurance,  soap,  repairs, 
household  furniture  and  all  personal  lux^lries  liave  been  dealt  with  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Section.  It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  tabulate  expenditure  of  this 
kind ;  special  features,  however,  are  dealt  with  in  the  various  separate  reports. 
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Explanation  of  Tables. 
(With  Notes  by  Miss  Phillips  and  Miss  Longman.) 

The  first  group  of  Tables  sliows  the  rents  actually  paid  by  the  families  under 
consideration  in  each  group  of  Unions,  and  the  next  group  shows  these  rents 
expressed  as  percentages  of  the  incomes. 

In  some  instancesf  the  family  pay  for  more  rooms  than  they  occupy,  sub-letting 
the  remainder,  but  as  receipts  from  lodgers  were  included  in  the  amounts  of  income 
the  whole  rent  paid  is  taken  here,  not  the  sum  at  which  the  ftimily  "  stands."  In 
such  cases  the  family  is  responsible  to  the  landlord  for  the  whole  amount,  whether 
lodgers  can  be  obtained  and  whether  the  lodgers  pay  their  rent  or  not. 

In  the  following  Tables  rents  are  represented  by  the  highest  and  lowest,  the 
median  and  the  mode  or  modes. 

Rent  is  next  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  income  in  four  groups,  showing  in 
what  proportion  of  the  cases  in  each  Union  it  absorbs— 0-25  per  cent.,  26-50  per 
cent.,  51-75  per  cent.,  or  76-100  per  cent,  of  the  income. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  information  about  the  food  of  a  household. 
It  has  been  possible  to  classify  a  large  number  of  diets  on  the  basis  of  quality  and 
regularity,  but  no  trustworthy  money  value  could  be  given  to  expenditure  of  this 
kind,  and  the  classification  has  the  great  fault  that  even  when  the  kind  and  regularity 
of  the  food  appear  to  be  satisfactory  there  is  often  no  way  of  ascertaining  whether  it 
is  sufficient  in  quantity.  Not  infrequently,  indeed,  in  such  cases  the  investigators  have 
been  convinced  that  food  was  insufficient. 

Families  which  have  formerly  been  in  a  comfortable  position  try  to  follow  the  old 
mode  of  living  when  their  means  are  reduced.  Their  meals  are  carefully  served,  and 
consist  of  good  food,  often  meat  and  vegetables,  sometimes  milk  puddings,  fish  or 
stews,  but  the  quantity  is  hopelessly  inadequate  for  all  the  members  of  the  household. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cases  which  fall  into  Class  TV.  are  people  who  have  never  had 
ii  higher  standard  of  life  ;  they  do  not  care  for  orderly  and  regular  meals,  but  frequently 
consume  a  large  quantity  of  bread  and  tea  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

The  diets  have  been  classed  in  the  four  following  divisions  : — 

Class  1.  In  this  class  the  meals  are  regular,  and  at  least  one  meal  daily  consists 
of  cooked  food.  An  example  of  the  diet  which  would  qualify  for  this  class 
is  "  Meat  and  potatoes  on  Sunda-ys,  on  other  days  fish,  eggs,  soup,  rice 
and  other  puddings,  bread  (baked  at  home)." — (York.)  This  is  a  fair 
average  specimen  of  the  Class  ;  some  such  as  the  following  are  better 
"  Always  two  courses  for  dinner,  usually  stew  and  suet  pudding  ;  sometimes 
stewed  rabbit  and  vegetables  ;  bread,  butter,  cocoa,  no  tea." — (Lambeth.) 

Class  II.  Here,  too,  the  meals  are  regular,  but  they  are  not  always  prepared. 
This  is  often  because  the  mother  goes  out  to  work,  leaving  a  dinner  of  bread 
and  margarine  or  dripping  on  the  table  for  the  children,  and  does  not  trouble 
or  cannot  afford  always  to  give  them  a  cooked  supper  when  she  comes 
home.   A  typical  case  provides  "  a  hot  dinner  four  days  a  week  if  possible, 


I  For  detail*  see  the  Section  on  housing  above. 
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consisting  of  rice,  suet,  or  other  puddings  ;  little  meat." — (Bradford.)  On 
the  other  days  the  food  would  consist  of  bread  and  tea.  Another  example 
is  "  fish,  scouse  (stew),  -potatoes  ;  sometimes  bread  and  butter  dinners." — 
(Liverpool.) 

Class  III.  The  famiKes  in  this  Class  are  those  whose  meals  are  apt  to  be 
irregular,  either  owing  to  a  definite  shortage  of  food,  which  makes  it 
necessary  occasionally  to  go  without,  or  (quite  as  often)  owing  to  a  habit  of 
eating  whatever  food  is  obtainable  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  still  a  certain  amount  of  cooked  food.  Examples  of  this  class  are, 
"  Sometimes  two-pennyworth  of  meat  and  potatoes,  Quaker  Oats,  bread  and 
lard  or  dripping" — (Warwick) ;  and  "  A  turnip  and  some  potatoes  for  dinner^ 
sometimes  only  bread,  meat  and  milk  very  rare,  the  child  gets  buns  given  to 
'  him,  and  eats  the  cakes  and  pastry  which  his  mother  sells." — (Bradford.) 

Class  IV. — ^^Here  the  food  is  definitely  bad.    It  is  irregular,  and  seldom  if  ever 
prepared.    A  diet  of  this  type  consists  of  "  mostly  bread,  tea  and  scraps, 
"much  bread,   occasionally  a   halfpenny  worth   of   soup." — (Lambeth.) 
"  Mostly  bread,  potatoes  when  they  can  be  afforded." — (York.) 

The  reports  on  each  Union  show  how  many  cases  and  how  many  children 
fall  into  each  of  these  classes.  The  Tables  that  follow  show  the  percentage  of 
children  in  each  class  for  each  Union  separately  and  for  each  group  of  Unions,  and 
extended  percentages  for  the  whole  Kingdom. 


Eent. 

I. — Metropolitan  Unions. 


Lambeth. 

Paddington. 

St.  George's. 

Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Lowest  rent  paid  .... 

Highest  rent  paid  -       •  - 

Median  

Modes  -      -      -      -  - 

s.  d. 
1  6 

21  0* 
6  0 

6  6 

s.  d. 

2  6 
7  6 
5  0 
(       6  0 
1^       6  6 

s.  d. 

3  6 
20  0* 

5  6 

4  0 

6  6 

s.  d. 

1  6 
21  0* 
5  6 

1       6  6 

IL — Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions. 


Bradford. 

Derby. 

Liverpool. 

Merthyr  Tydfil. 

Newcastle. 

Eochdale. 

West  Derby. 

York. 

Extra-Metropoli- 
tan and  Urban 
Unions. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Lowest  rent  paid      .       .       .  - 

2  0 

2  0 

1  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

1  0 

1  6 

1  0 

Highest  rent  paid     .       .       .  - 

6  0 

8  6 

12  6 

8  6 

8  6 

5  0 

7  6 

10  0 

10  0 

4  0 

4  6 

3  6 

4  0 

5  0 

3  6 

5  0 

4  0 

4  0 

4  0 

5  0 

3  6 

5  0 

5  0 

(3  0| 
14  0/ 

5  0 

3  0 

5  0 

*  In  houses  at  these  high  rents  several  rooms  are  sublet. 
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Lowest  rent  paid 
Highest  rent  paid 
Median 


Modes 


Eural  and  Semi- 
Rural  Unions. 


s.  d, 

1  0 
6  0 
3  0 

2  0 


Summary. 

s.  d. 

Lowest  rent  paid  -  10 

Highest  rent  paid  -----210* 

Median  extended  for  the  whole  Kingdom  4  0 

Mode        „  „  „  „  4  0 

*  In  houses  at  these  high  rents  several  rooms  are  sublet. 


Rent  expressed  as  Percentages  of  Income. 
I. — Metropolitan  Unions. 


Lambeth. 

Paddington. 

St.  George's. 

Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Percentage  of  cases  in  which  rent  =  0'25  per  cent. 

18 

6 

32 

19 

of  the  income. 

Percentage  of  cases  in  which  rent  =  26-50  per  cent. 

64 

76 

50 

63 

of  the  income. 

Percentage  of  cases  in  which  rent  =  51-75  per  cent. 

14 

12 

18 

15 

of  the  income. 

Percentage  of  cases  in  which  rent  =  76-100  per  cent. 

4 

6 

0 

3 

of  the  income. 

II. — Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions. 


Bradford 

Derby. 

Liverpool. 

Merthyr  Tydfil. 

Newcastle. 

Rochdale. 

0) 

^ 

York. 

Extra- 
Metropolitan 
and  Urban 
Unions. 

Percentage  of  cases  in  which  rent 

50 

38 

50 

57 

41 

45 

29 

51 

46 

=  0-25  per  cent,  of  the  income. 

Percentage  of  cases  in  which  rent 

48 

62 

42 

38 

53 

55 

65 

44 

48 

=  26-50  per  cent,  of  the  income. 

Percentage  of  cases  in  which  veut 

2 

0 

6 

5 

5 

0 

5 

4 

5 

=  51-75  per  cent,  of  the  income. 

Percentage  of  cases  in  which  rent 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

=  76-lOOpercent.of  the  income. 

III. — Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions. 


Mitford  and 
Launditch. 

Warwick. 

Rural  and 
Semi-Rural 
Unions. 

Percentage  of  cases  in  which  rent  =  0'25  per  cent,  of  the 

90 

51 

61 

income. 

Percentage  of  cases  in  which  rent  =  26-50  per  cent,  of  the 

10 

43 

35 

income. 

Percentage  of  cases  in  which  rent  =51-75  percent,  of  the 

0 

4 

3 

income. 

Percentage  of  ca  es  in  which  rent  =  76-i00  per  cent,  of  the 

0 

2 

1 

income. 
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IV. — Summary. 


Metropoli- 
tan 
Unions. 

Extra- 
Metropolitan 
and  Urban 
Unions. 

Rural  and 

ATVll- rt  ITPO  1 
OCilil  XvUI  dl 

Unions, 

Percentage 
extended 
for  the 
Kingdom. 

Percentage  of  cases  in  which  rent  =  0'25  per  cent,  of  the 

19 

46 

61  - 

48  - 

income. 

Percentage  of  cases  in  which  rent=  26-50  per  cent,  of  the 

63  ' 

48 

35 

46 

income. 

Percentage  of  cases  in  which  rent  =  51-75  per  cent,  of  the 

lo 

5 

3 

5  " 

income. 

Percentage  of  eases  in  which  rent =76-100  per  cent,  of  the 

3 

1 

1 

1 

income.               ^             .       ,       .  - 

Diet. 

I. — Metropolitan  Unions. 


Lambeth. 

Paddington. 

St.  George's. 

Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Class 

I.             -              -              -  - 

43 

24 

52 

43 

)) 

II.  - 

24 

20 

10 

23 

III.            -              -              .  - 

17 

47 

26 

20 

)> 

IV.      -      -      -  - 

16 

9 

12 

14 

II. — Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions. 


Bradford. 

Derby. 

Liver- 
pool. 

Merthyr 
Tydfil. 

New- 
castle. 

Roch- 
dale. 

AVest 
Derb}'. 

York. 

Extra-Metro- 
politan and 
Urban  Union. 

Class  I. 

22 

76 

32 

23 

55 

11 

53 

42 

401 

„      II.  - 

53 

0 

39 

35 

23 

37 

24 

22 

30 

..     III.  - 

10 

11 

13 

14 

14 

9 

2 

14 

12 

„    IV.  - 

15 

13 

16 

28 

8 

43 

21 

22 

17 

III. — Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions. 


Mitford  and 
Launditch. 

Warwick. 

Rural  and  Semi- 
Rural  Unions, 

Class     I.  - 

19 

27 

24 

„      IL  - 

42 

34 

37 

„   in.  - 

39 

17 

25 

IV.  - 

0 

22 

14 

Summary. 


Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Extra- 
Metropolitan 
and  Urban 
Unions. 

Rural  and 
Semi-Rural 
Unions. 

Extended 
Percentage  for 
the  Kingdom. 

Class  I. 

43 

41 

24 

36 

„    11.      -       -       -  - 

23 

30 

37 

32 

„  in.   -    -    -  - 

20 

12 

25 

17 

„  IV.    ...  - 

14 

17 

14 

15 
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Notes  by  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips. 

These  Tables  show  what  great  varieties  of  w^ays  of  feeding  the  various  Unions 
present.  The  Derby  cases  have  the  best  kind  of  food,  and  76  per  cent,  of  them  arc  in 
Class  I.  This  is  a  typical  example  of  an  insufficient  amount  of  good  food  ;  the  women 
visited  were  of  a  particularly  good  type,  respectable  and  struggling,  but  their  means 
were  very  limited.  Merthyr  Tydfil  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  opposite  class 
of  people  who  are  comparatively  comfortable,  but  have  a  low  standard  of  living. 
Incomes  were  higher  in  this  Union  than  in  any  other  investigated,  occasionally 
exceeding  £3  a  week,  but  nevertheless  42  per  cent,  of  the  Merthyr  cases  fall  into 
Classes  III.  and  IV.  for  food. 

A  different  type  is  found  in  Paddington,  for  there  the  people  are  on  the  whole  of 
a  superior  class,  but  the  incomes  are  very  low  indeed.  Fifty-six  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
are  placed  in  Classes  III.  and  IV.,  and  they  come  there  not  so  much  from  want  of 
effort  as  from  the  sheer  impossibility,  in  a  place  where  the  cost  of  living  is  so  high  as  it 
is  in  London,  of  regularly  obtaining  proper  food  with  the  means  at  their  disposal 
This  fact  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  47  per  cent,  fall  into  Class  III.  (irregular  food, 
but  sometimes  prepared),  and  only  9  per  cent,  into  Class  IV. 
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Section  VIII. 

The  COxMfort  of  the  Home. 

The  comfort  of  the  home,  its  furniture,  its  cleanliness,  its  order  are  largely  a 
reflection  of  the  character  of  the  mother.  If  she  has  managed  to  keep  a  good 
heart,  and  to  hold  her  own  in  the  fight  with  circumstances,  the  furniture,  if  not  of 
value,  will  be  at  least  passable  and  well  kept.  Her  house  will  be  fairly  clean,  and  there 
will  be  a  more  or  less  obvious  effort  after  a  home  life.  Most  decent  mothers  of  families 
only  lose  their  "  house  pride  "  when  they  become  to  a  great  degree  demoralised.  It  is 
true  furniture  may  be  poor,  and  bedclothes  scanty,  but  things  will  not  sink  so  low  that 
the  plenishing  of  the  house  falls  to  the  level  of  destitution  ;  a  home  with  very  ill-kept 
and  broken  furniture  generally  denotes  a  hopeless  and  helpless  household  with  little 
order  or  method  about  it. 

My  assistants  have  justly  pointed  out  to  me  that  in  the  Urban  Unions  the  largest 
number  of  cases  of  bad  furniture  occur  where  the  median  income  is  lowest.  Doubtless 
here  is,  as  they  suggest,  cause  and  effect.  It  is  the  impossibly  low  incomes  which  have 
been  discussed  in  a  previous  section,  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  breakdown  in  morale  and  courage  so  sadly  common  amongst  Out-Relief 
mothers.  In  the  Rural  Union  of  Mitford  and  Launditch  median  income  is  very 
low,  but  furniture  and  cleanliness  wonderfully  good.  There  is  a  higher  standard  of 
household  life  and  order  amongst  the  women.  They  are  not  broken  in  spirit  in  the 
way  so  many  are  in  the  towns.  They  are  never  so  hopelessly  isolated.  In  some 
Unions  the  number  of  dirty  homes  follows  very  closely  the  number  of  those 
with  very  poor  furniture  ;  this  may  arise  in  two  ways.  The  bad  home  is  dirty  from 
the  beginning,  and  will  in  a  great  many  cases  become  badly  furnished,  as  furniture  is 
ruined  by  lack  of  care  or  goes  to  the  pawnshop  to  provide  drink,  while  the  hopeless 
home  as  it  loses  its  furniture  to  the  pawnshop  to  get  the  necessities  of  life  will  in  a 
very  large  majority  of  cases  cease  to  be  clean. 

Certain  features  of  individual  Unions  need  to  be  considered.  In  Merthyr  there 
are  very  few  homes  with  poor  plenishing,  but  a  large  number  of  dirty  ones.  The 
median  income  is  high,  but  the  local  ideal  of  home  life  and  comfort  is  very  Ioav. 
Housing  conditions  are  also  bad,  and  this  always  conduces  to  dirt  and  disorder  in 
the  homes. 

In  York  the  number  of  very  poorly  furnished  and  dirty  homes  is  particularly  low, 
the  median  income  is  just  the  median  for  all  the  Unions  of  this  class,  but  the  standard 
of  respectability  is  very  high. 

In  Bradford,  and  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  have  at  least  fair  furniture.  These  are  both  strict  Unions.  Bradford  gives 
Out-Relief  only  to  the  respectable  and  well  doing.  St.  George's  insists  that  a 
household  in  receipt  of  Out-Relief  shall  have  some  other  source  of  income,  i.e.,  it  tries 
to  guard  against  the  impossibly  small  incomes  which  have  been  commented  on  in  a 
previous  section. 

This  difference  in  administration  shows,  when  we  turn  to  the  Tables  of  cleanhness 
and  order  of  the  homes.  In  Bradford  a  large  proportion  (larger  than  any  other 
Urban  Union  except  York)  are  clean  and  orderly. 

In  St.  George's  the  proportion  is  high,  but  is  overstepped  by  several  other 
Unions. 

The  low  proportion  of  very  poor  furniture  and  very  dirty  homes  in  Newcastle 
and  Rochdale  is  due,  I  think,  at  least  in  part;  to  a  difierence  in  standard  of  the 
investigators  in  these  Unions.  This  is  I  think  rendered  more  probable  when  one 
notices  that  in  Rochdale  the  proportion  of  cases  with  poor  (3rd  class)  furniture  is  very 
high. 

In  Derby,  Liverpool  and  Rochdale  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  have 
furniture  classed  as  poor  or  very  poor.  In  Liverpool  a  very  large  proportion  of  these 
cases  fall  into  the  very  poor  class.    In  the  Union  of  Liverpool  many  cases  were 
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almost  without  furniture  at  all  ;  a  piece  of  sacking  on  the  floor  and  a  broken  chair 
or  an  orange  box  formed  the  whole  equipment  of  the  house.  In  one  house  there 
was  nothing  but  a  kettle. 

In  almost  every  Urban  Union  there  were  cases  of  this  type.  In  Newcastle  I 
visited  an  Out-Relief  home  where  three  small  children  and  a  three  parts  blind  mother 
occupied  one  room,  furnished  with  a  couple  of  chairs,  a  broken  table  and  one  bed. 
The  woman's  eyesight  was  much  too  bad  to  allow  her  to  do  any  work  or  to  keep  the 
house  and  children  really  clean.  All  were  crying  when  I  went  in,  the  mother  from 
sheer  hopelessness,  the  children  for  company. 

The  Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions  come  out  best  both  for  furniture  and  cleanli- 
ness. 

Furniture,  even  where  poor,  was  well  polished  ;  there  were  often  articles  of 
some  value  and  always  an  attempt  at  decoration. 

In  Mitford  and  Launditch  all  the  cases  of  very  poor  furniture,  and  a  very  undue 
proportion  of  those  of  medium  furniture  and  medium  cleanliness,  occurred  in  the  two 
villages  of  bad  character  mentioned  above. 

The  separate  Tables  for  cleanliness  and  order  need,  I  think,  no  further  discussion. 
The  classification  explains  itself 

In  the  appended  Tables  "  good "  signifies  that  the  furniture  is  sufficient  and 
reasonably  comfortable,  and  dispkys  some  effort  at  decoration  as  well  as  utiHty.  It 
means,  however,  nothing  more  than  would  be  seen  in  a  good  working-class  home. 
"  Fair  "  means  that  there  is  sufficient  furniture  but  that  what  there  is  is  poor  in  kind, 
that  there  are  no  comfortable  chairs  in  ordinary  use,  that  the  beds  are  barely  sufficient 
and  of  poor  quality.  "  Poor  "  denotes  furniture  which  is  definitely  insufficient.  There 
would  be  a  scanty  stock  of  kitchen  utensils,  very  little  crockery,  an  insufficient  supply 
of  beds  and  bedding,  probably  no  floor  coverings  of  any  kind.  "Very  poor  "  means 
that  the  furniture  is  not  only  insufficient  but  also  broken,  dirty  and  ragged,  in  these 
homes  the  bedding  is  fragmentary,  the  chairs  and  tables  are  ricketty,  the  crockery 
cracked  and  broken,  and  the  floors  are  uncovered  or  covered  by  dirty  rags  of  carpet  or 
sacking. 


The  Comfort  of  the  Home. 


A.  Furniture  (expressed  in  Percentages). 
I. — Metropolitan  Unions. 


Lambeth. 


Paddington.    St.  George's. 


Metropolitan 
Unions. 


Good  - 
Fair  - 
Poor  - 
Very  Poor 


28 
34 
26 
12 


6 
63 
25 

6 


26 
58 
11 
5 


26 
39 
24 
11 


II. — Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions. 
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III. — Rural  and  Semi-Eural  Unions. 


Mitford  and 
Launditch. 

Rural  ami  Semi- 
Rural  Unions. 

Good  - 

46 

44 

45 

46 

27 

33 

Poor  - 

4 

24 

17 

Very  Poor 

4 

5 

5 

IV. — Summary. 


Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Extra- 
Metropolitan 
and  Urban 
Unions. 

Rural  and 
Semi-Rural 
Unions. 

Percentage 
extended  for 
the  Kingdom. 

Good  

Fair     .       .       .      .  . 

Poor  

Very  poor    -       -       -  - 

26 
39 
24 
11 

33 
29 
24 
14 

45 
33 
17 
5 

33 
31 
24 
12 

B.  Cleanliness  (expressed  in  Percentages). 
I. — Metropolitan  Unions. 

Lambeth. 

Paddington. 

St.  George's. 

Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Good  ----- 

Median  

Bad  

48 
42 
10 

50 
44 
6 

58 
21 
21 

49 
40 
11 

II. — Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions. 


Bradford. 

Derby. 

Liverpool. 

MerthyrTidfil. 

Newcastle. 

Rochdale. 

West  Derby. 

York. 

Extra- 
Metropolitan 
and  Urban 
Unions. 

64 

52 

46 

33 

60 

60 

46 

71 

53 

Median       -       •       -       -  - 

19 

25 

32 

37 

34 

35 

39 

20 

31 

Bad  

17 

23 

22 

30 

6 

5 

5 

9 

16 

III. — Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions. 


Mitford 
and 
Launditch. 

Warwick. 

Rural  and 
Semi-Rural 
Unions. 

Good  ------ 

75 

64 

67 

Medim  ------ 

25 

22 

23 

Bad      -----  - 

0 

14 

10 

IV. — Summary. 


Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Extra- 
Metropolitan  and 
Urban  Unions. 

Rural  and  Semi- 
Rural  Unions, 

Percentage 
extended  for  the 
Kingdom. 

Good 

49 

53 

67 

57 

Median  - 

40 

31 

23 

29 

Bad 

11 

16 

10 

14 
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Section  IX. 

THE    MOTHERS    OF    OUT-RELIEF  FAMILIES. 
Character  and  Intelligence. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  environment  of  the  children  of  the  Out-Relief 
families,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  the  character  and  intelligence  of  the 
mothers.  Our  acquaintance  with  the  women  was,  as  a  rule,  short,  and  our  estimate 
can  be,  of  course,  bat  very  rough.  Still,  besides  the  knowledge  gained  from  an 
interview  with  the  woman,  from  her  conversation  and  her  house,  information  was 
obtained  where  possible  from  neighbours,  relieving  officers,  school  teachers  and 
others,  and  usually,  I  think,  a  fairly  accurate  though  rough  estimate  has  been 
arrived  at. 

The  women  have  been  divided  into  four  classes,  character  and  intelligence  only 
being  considered,  their  circumstances  being  left  as  far  as  possible  out  of  account. 

Class  I.  are  women  really  above  the  average,  capable  and  trustworthy,  able  to 
give  their  children  an  excellent  training,  to  plan  for  their  future  well-being, 
and  to  sacrifice  a  present  gain  to  a  future  good. 

Class  II.  are  women  of  lower  morale  ;  good  in  intention,  but  less  able  to  carry  out 
their  intentions,  to  look  forward,  or  to  cope  with  their  responsibilities.  Often 
these  are  women  whose  health  has  failed,  and  whose  force  of  character 
has  not  given  them  the  power  to  rise  above  it. 

Class  III.  includes  the  slovenly  and  the  shpshod,  women  of  weak  intentions  and 
often  of  weak  health,  not  able  to  make  the  most  of  their  resources  ;  the 
comfort  of  their  homes  falls  even  below  their  means. 

Class  IV.  are  the  really  bad  mothers,  people  guilty  of  wilful  neglect,  sometimes 
drunkards  or  people  of  immoral  character.  No  woman  has  been  put  into 
this  class  of  whom  it  was  not  fairly  evident  that  she  was  unfit  to  have 
charge  of  the.  children. 

The  Tables,  which  are  arranged  in  percentages,  show  the  proportion  of  mothers 
belonging  to  each  class  for  each  Union,  for  each  group  of  L^nions,  and  for  the  whole 
Kingdom.  The  Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions  show  proportionately  fewest 
mothers  of  the  first  class  and  most  of  the  fourth.  In  this  respect  the  Rural  L^nions 
come  first  with  the  highest  percentage  of  good  and  lowest  percentage  of  bad  mothers. 

In  Unions  of  Bradford  and  Paddington  whose  policy  has  points  of  resemblance 
who  unite  in  endeavouring  to  give  Out-Relief  only  to  the  decent,  and  whose  cases  are 
carefully  supervised,  81  per  cent,  and  80  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  mothers  classed 
fall  into  Classes  I.  and  II.  In  Bradford  only  three  individuals  (making  7  per  cent, 
of  the  mothers  classed)  were  placed  in  Class  IV.,  and  of  these  one  had  Out-Relief 
for  a  short  time  only,  and  had  lost  it  before  she  was  visited. 

In  Liverpool  and  Merthyr,  on  the  other  hand,  22  per  cent,  and  18  per  cent,  of  the 
mothers  are  placed  in  Class  IV. 

But  these  bad  mothers  are  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  of  the  mothers  who  fall  into  Class  II.  and  Class  III.,  their  only 
partial  fitness  for  their  position  is  largely  due  to  the  extraordinarily  hea\T  burdens  whicti 
their  position  has  thrown  on  them.  They  have  to  take  up  the  position  of  both  parents, 
be  bread-winner  and  housewife,  keep  house,  often  on  an  almost  impossibly  small 
sum,  cook,  clean,  mend  and  bake  when  others  are  asleep.  Little  Avonder  that  they 
break  down  in  health  and  courage,  become  ineffective,  colourless  and  whining. 
Out-Rehef  mothers  are  a  curiously  friendless  class  ;  they  are  generally  too  hard 
worked  to  have  time  to  make  friends.    Not  rarely,  they  have  been  people  in  a  better 
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position  who  have  lived  in  a  better  quarter  and  they  are  not  now  anxious  to  "  make 
neighbours."  They  have  had  better  clothes  and  now  do  not  care  to  show  themselves 
shabby  as  they  are,  so  they  do  not  go  to  church,  chapel  or  Mothers'  Meeting,  and  in 
consequence  many  are  missed  by  the  various  social  workers.  They  have  no  change 
from  week's  end  to  week's  end,  no  sympathetic  friend  with  a  wider  knowledge  of  life 
and  sanitation,  who  can  point  out  the  short-sighted  policy  of  stinting  in  rent  and 
inhabiting  an  unsanitary  house,  with  whom  the  children's  present  condition  and  future 
prospects  can  be  discussed,  and  who  can  sometimes,  out  of  wider  knowledge  of 
possibilities,  give  helpful  advice.  This  has  been  a  very  real  need  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  I  have  visited  during  this  Inquiry.  Often  the  Relieving  Officer  is  the  only 
outside  visitor  who  comes  to  the  house,  and  he  has  neither  time  nor  capacity  for  the 
functions  I  am  suggesting. 

To  return  again  to  the  Tables,  the  percentage  of  mothers  in  Classes  I.  and  II.  over 
the  whole  Kingdom  is  70.  Turning  these  percentages  to  numbers,  the  estimated  total 
of  good  and  fairly  good  mothers  for  the  whole  Kingdom  on  all  the  Out-Relief  lists  would 
be  about  40,000  having  charge  of  some  119,900  children. 

The  mothers  in.  Classes  III.  and  IV.,  to  a  certa.in  extent,  the  incapable  and  the  bad 
are  30  per  cent,  or  17,100  in  round  numbers  ;  there  are  then  some  51,500  pauper 
children  who  are  under  the  care  of  more  or  less  incapable  or  vicious  mothers. 

Character  of  Mothers,  Arranged  in  Percentages. 


I. — Metropolitan  Unions. 


Lambeth. 

Paddington. 

St.  George's. 

Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Class  I. 

32 

31 

17 

30 

„     II.         -  - 

40 

50 

65 

43 

„  in.      -  - 

15 

13 

12 

15 

„  IV. 

13 

6 

6 

12 

II. — Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions. 


Bradford. 

Derby. 

Liverpool. 

Merthyr  Tydfil. 

Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Rochdale. 

West  Derby. 

York. 

Extra  Metro- 
politan and 
Urban  Unions. 

Class    I.  - 

33 

47 

21 

18 

32 

20 

21 

36 

27 

„     11. - 

47 

20 

34 

48 

47 

40 

52 

34 

40 

III. 

13 

25 

23 

16 

13 

30 

22 

15 

18 

»  IV.-  

7 

8 

22 

18 

8 

10 

5 

15 

15 

III. — Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions. 


Mitford  and 
Launditch.- 

AVarwick. 

Rural  and 
Semi-Rural 
Unions. 

Clas^L  

37 

31 

33 

„    II.       -      -      -      .  . 

37 

44 

42 

„    III.      -      -      -      .  . 

19 

19 

19 

„  IV.  

7 

r> 

6 
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Summary. 


l^ercentage  in 
Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Percentage  in 
Extra-Metropoli- 
tan and  Urban 
Unions. 

Percentage 
in  Rural  and 
Semi-Rural 
Unions. 

Extended 
Percentage  for 
the  Kingdom. 

Estimated 
Number  for 
Kingdom. 

Class    I.    -      -  - 

30 

27 

33 

29 

16,700 

„    n.  -    -  - 

43 

40 

42 

41 

23,300 

III.  - 

15 

18 

19 

18 

10,300 

IV.  - 

12 

15 

6 

12 

6,800 

Health. 

The  health  of  the  mother  is  such  an  important  factor  in  the  Out-Relief  home  that  it 
is  necessary  to  attempt  to  estimate  it.  It  affects  the  whole  Hves  of  the  children,  their 
meals,  their  clothing,  their  upbringing  in  general,  even  their  future.  The  women  have 
been  divided  into  three  classes  for  health. 

Class  I.  are  women  with  good  ordinary  health. 

Class  II.  Women,  with  no  very  serious  disease  but  often  aihng.  Such  things  as 
varicose  veins,  frequent  dyspepsia  or  neuralgia  or  even  some  less  definite  ail- 
ment would  put  a  woman  into  this  class  ;  this  class  also  con'^ains  a  very  large 
number  of  over-worked,  worried  and  ill-fed  women.  They  have  often  stuck 
for  years  to  their  work  of  being  father  and  mother,  breadwinner  and  house- 
wife on  an  altogether  insufficient  income  and  it  has  ended  by  breaking  them 
down.  They  have  been  tried  a  little  more  than  they  were  able.  The  life  of 
the  working-man's  wife  is  apt  to  be  grey,  and  her  health  poor.  The 
life  of  the  Out-Relief  mother  is  often  a  slavery,  into  which  comes  no  change, 
and  no  holiday,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end. 

The  women  in  Class  III.  are  all  suffering  from  some  more  or  less  serious 
ailment  or  have  definitely  bad  health.  They  are  in  many  cases  the 
later  stages  of  Class  II.  It  includes  women  with  chronic  bronchitis, 
women  crippled  with  rheumatism,  cases  of  phthisis,  Bright's  disease,  &c. ; 
here  one  finds  many  women  totally  unfit  to  conduct  their  households 
or  bring  up  their  children.  Many  cases  struggle  on  who  might  be  cured 
by  timely  treatment  because  to  give  up  and  go  into  the  Workhouse  Infirmary 
means  usually  to  break  up  the  home  which  can  never  be  got  together  again. 
In  this  Inquiry  I  have  seen  cases  whose  only  chance  of  future  health 
lay  in  immediate  hospital  treatment  and  rest  but  who  entirely  refused  it  for 
the  reason  given  above.  In  the  larger  Urban  Unions  one  saw  an  immense 
amount  of  unnecessary  suffering  and  wasted  health  of  this  sort.  One  is 
constantly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  sympathetic  and  wise  supervision  of 
these  homes  of  special  difficulty,  and  some  system  by  which  proper  treatment 
could  be  provided  for  the  sick,  without  ruin  of  the  home,  might  preserve  much 
health,  save  much  sufiering  and  keep  many  a  woman  from  breaking  down 
under  the  strain. 

The  Tables  are  arranged  in  a  similar  way  to  those  dealing  with  character.  They 
show  that  the  health  of  the  mothers  is  best  in  the  Metropolitan  group  of 
Unions,  and  worst  in  Bradford  and  Warwick.  It  is  best  of  all  in  Mitford  and 
Launditch.  When  these  percentages  are  extended  for  the  whole  Kingdom 
they  give  the  number  of  mothers  in  receipt  of  Out-Relief  who  are  in  good 
ordinary  health  as  approximately  29,500  ;  those  in  poor  health  as  19,300  ;  and 
those  in  bad  health  as  3,100. 


Health  of  Mothers. 
I. — Metropolitan  Unions. 


Lambetb. 

Paddington, 

St.  George's. 

Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Class    I.    Good  - 

61 

44 

44 

58 

„     II.    Poor  - 

32 

37 

44 

34 

„    III.    Bad      -       -  - 

7 

19 

12 

8 
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II. — Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions. 


Brad- 
ford. 

Derby. 

Liver- 
pool. 

Merthyr 
Tydfil. 

New- 
castle. 

Roch- 
dale. 

West 
Derby. 

lork. 

Extra  Metro- 

1*1  1 

politan  and 
Urban  Unions. 

Class  I. 

Good  - 

25 

41 

54 

58 

51 

35 

 ♦ 

52 

50 

„  n 

Poor  - 

46 

38 

3t 

31 

42 

50 

31 

36 

„  III. 

Bad  - 

29 

21 

12 

11 

7 

15 

17 

14 

III. — Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions. 


Mitford  and 
Launditeh. 

Warwick. 

Rural  and  Semi- 
Rural  Unions. 

Class  I. 

„  ir. 

„  Hi. 

Good  - 
Poor  - 
Bad  - 

73 
23 
4 

43 
32 

25 

53 
29 
18 

*  See  Report  on  West  Derby.  Appendix. 


Summary. 


Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Extra- 
Metropolitan 
and  Urban 
Unions. 

Rural  and 
Semi-Raral 
Unions. 

Extended 
Percentage 
for  Kingdom. 

Estimated 
Number  for 
Kingdom. 

Class  I. 

Good  -       -       -  - 

58 

50 

53 

51 

29,500 

„  11. 

Poor  -       -       -  - 

34 

36 

29 

34 

19,300 

Hi. 

Bad   -       -       -  - 

8 

14 

18 

15 

3,100 

Employment  of  Mothers. 

The  importance  to  the  children  of  Out-Eelief  families  of  the  employment  of  the 
mother  can  ha.rdly  be  overstated  and  in  estimating  this  influence  on  their  lives  we  have 
been  obliged  to  estimate  not  only  the  number  of  women  employed,  but  the  regularity 
and  nature  of  the  employment,  whether  it  takes  them  from  their  homes,  and  if  it 
does  so,  what  arrangements  are  made  for  the  care  of  the  children. 

The  proportion  of  mothers  employed  varies  from  92  per  cent,  in  Lambeth  to 
59  per  cent,  in  Paddington.  The  employments  do  not  vary  greatly  in  the  different 
Urban  Unions.  There  are  very  few  women  with  a  skilled  trade  ;  very  naturally,  as 
such  will  not  usually  come  within  the  purview  of  the  Poor  Law.  Domestic  service 
of  some  sort  employs  more  than  five  times  as  many  women  as  any  other  branch  of 
work.  This  domestic  work  is  usually  of  the  unskilled  type,  very  often,  being  nothing 
more  than  rough  charing  for  a  neighbour. 

Laundry  work  has  been  separately  estimated,  as  it  is  of  the  nature  of  skilled 
employment. 

Office  cleaning  in  the  majority  of  Unions  employs  a  good  many  women  ;  this  is  a 
particularly  suitable  employment,  as  it  only  occupies  a  woman  either  morning  or 
evening,  or  both  ;  she  can  always  get  home  to  prepare  the  dinner,  and  is  able  to  do  her 
housework  at  reasonable  hours.  The  hours  generally  prevent  her  giving  the  children 
their  breakfast  and  seeing  them  off  to  school  but  she  can  generally  leave  as  soon  as 
her  work  is  done  in  the  evening.  Of  ccur,«e  the  evening  hours  vary  in  the  different 
Unions.  In  Newcastle,  she  can  generally  be  home  in  time  to  put  the  children  to  bed. 
In  most  LTnions  it  is  fairly  paid. 
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In  Liverpool  much  of  the  office  cleaning  is  contracted  for  by  the  caretakers,  who 
farm  it  out  to  the  women. 

Charing  and  cleaning  employ  a  very  large  number  of  women,  but  few  are 
employed  more  than  two  or  three  days  in  the  week.  Women  who  do  charing  are  as  a 
rule  from  home  the  whole  day,  and  are  unable  to  prepare  the  children's  meals  or 
supervise  them  during  the  time  they  are  at  home  from  school.  They  usually  get  their 
own  food  at  their  work.  The  rate  of  payment  varies  from  2s.  6d.  per  day  an(l  food  to 
Is.  or  even  less  in  country  places.  Factory  work,  including  work  in  laundries,  employs 
a  small  number  of  mothers  in  every  Union.  The  worker  in  a  factory  or  laundry  is 
worse  off  than  is  the  charwoman  as  far  as  the  care  of  her  house  and  children  are 
concerned.  She  is  generally  at  work  every  day.  She  is  almost  certainly  obliged  to  go 
to  work  too  early  to  allow  her  to  give  the  children  their  breakfast  and  prepare  them 
for  school.  She  has  not  the  same  chance  of  making  friends  or  getting  help  from  those 
who  employ  her.  These  employments  of  charing,  factory  and  laundry  work  re-act  very 
unfavourably  upon  the  children.  This  was  very  apparent  to  the  investigators  in  the 
large  Urban  Unions  ;  the  children,  even  when  all  go  to  school,  are  left  without  control 
when  out  of  school,  and  often  their  meals  are  very  unsuitably  provided  for. 

Food  and  utensils  are  spoiled  when  children  attempt  to  prepare  meals  for 
themselves.  One  woman,  whom  I  saw  in  Newcastle,  had  just  returned  from  a 
nursing  job  at  which  she  had  earned  5s.,  to  find  that,  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
the  children  had  broken  or  spoiled  a  great  deal  more  than  5s.  worth  of  household 
plenishing. 

The  children,  as  a  rule,  do  not  get  suitably  fed  unless  special  arrangements  can 
be  made  for  them.  In  60  per  cent,  of  the  cases  investigated  in  which  women  were 
employed  four  days  or  more  in  the  week  away  from  home,  some  arrangement  was 
made,  more  or  less  suitable,  for  the  care  of  them.  Particulars  of  these  arrange- 
ments will  be  found  in  the  Tables.  The  children  in  many  cases,  even  when  some 
provision  is  made,  suffer  from  lack  of  care  and  control,  become  wild  and  undisciplined, 
or  worried  and  anxious,  according  to  their  circumstances  and  temperaments.  When 
the  mother  comes  home  at  night  she  has  often  her  own  housework  to  do  and  prepara- 
tions for  the  morrow  to  make.  This  often  takes  her  till  late  into  the  night  and 
in  several  cases,  in  which  children's  appearance  led  me  to  think  that  they  were 
not  having  enough  sleep,  I  found  that  they  were  up  till  very  late  helping  their 
mother  with  the  belated  housework. 

Keeping  a  little  shop  employs  a  few  Out-Ilelief  mothers  in  most  Unions :  in 
Merthyr  the  number  is  unusually  large.  This  is  an  excellent  employment  for  a 
certain  sort  of  pushful,  competent  woman,  a  type  who  rarely  conies  into  the  purview 
of  the  Poor  Law.  For  the  average,  or  rather  incompetent  and  untrained  woman  it 
is  a  most  precarious  and  unsatisfactory  employment. 

Street  selling  is  the  only  other  employment  which  takes  any  of  our  Out-Relief 
mothers.  In  Merthyr  and  Liverpool  alone  does  it  employ  any  large  proportion  of 
our  women.  In  Merthyr  9  Out-Relief  Mothers  are  employed  in  street  selling,  while 
other  5  have  equally  low  class  occupations,  such  as  breaking  up  wood  for  firewood, 
or  crushing  sand  and  selhng  the  products.  In  Liverpool  24  women  are  employed 
in  street  selling. 

Street  selling  is  everywhere  a  low  class  occupation.  It  is  very  precarious 
It  conduces  to  irregular  hours.  It  is  rarely  taken  up  by  any  but  low  class^ 
women.  The  children  of  street  sellers  are  apt  to  be  drawn  into  the  same 
occupation  themselves  as  they  leave  school  because  it  seems  the  easiest  way  of 
earning  a  little  at  once.  It  needs  no  outfit  and  no  training,  nothing  but  a  copper  or 
two  to  buy  the  stock.    Picturesque  rags  and  a  general  look  of  poverty  are  useful 

than  nothing,  and  the  line  between  it  and  begging  is 

often  too  fine  to  draw. 

In  discussing  the  various  employments  followed  by  Out-Relief  mothers  I  have 
tried  to  keep  in  mind  the  effect  of  the  employment  on  the  children. 

429.  T 
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The  only  employments  followed  by  Out-Relief  mothers  which  allow  a  mother  to 
be  in  the  house  when  the  children  need  her,  to  give  them  their  meals,  to  maintain  the 
discipline  and  atmosphere  of  home  and  to  do  her  housework  at  reasonable  hours  are 
(1)  to  a  certain  limited  extent  office  cleaning  (she  has  usually  to  go  out  before  the 
children  are  up),  (2)  washing  at  home,  for  which  she  rarely  has  suitable  conveniences, 
(3)  sewing,  at  which  very  little  can  be  earned  unless  she  be  a  person  of  special  skill 
and  training,  &c.,  (4)  shopkeeping,  which  is  very  precarious  and  looking  after 
lodgers.  Factory  and  laundry  work  and  charing  all  take  women  away  from  home, 
consequently  these  employments  are  usually  not  fitting  and  the  children  suffer. 

At  Warwick  and  Mittord  and  Launditch  a  small  proportion  of  women  are 
employed  on  the  land,  this  is  considered  low  class  work  and  is  ill  paid.  It  takes  a 
woman  away  from  home,  and  when  she  returns  after  a  day's  field  work  she  must  be 
too  tired  to  set  to  her  household  duties. 

Tables  of  the  proportions  of  employed  women  and  the  numbers  in  these  various 
employments  in  the  cases  investigated,  are  appended  : — 

Employment  of  Mothers. 


I. — Metropolitan  Unions. 


Lambeth. 

Paddington. 

St.  George's. 

Metropolitan 
Unions. 

1. 

Washing,  charing  and  housework  - 

Ofl&ce  cleaning  ------ 

122 

2 

7 

131 

2. 

23 

10 

33 

3. 

Laundry  work      -       -       -       -  - 

15 

8 

2 

25 

4. 

Sewing,  dressmaking,  etc.     -       -       -  . 

17 

2 

1 

20 

5. 

Cooking       -       -              -       -       -  - 

1 

1 

6, 

Nursing  and  minding  children       -       -  - 

9 

2 

11 

I. 

Factory  work : — 

(a)  Skilled       -  ■  - 

2 

2 

(b;  Unskilled  

3  ■ 

1 

4 

(c)  Uncertain  whether  skilled  or  not 

8. 

Shopkeeping. 

9. 

Street  selling : — 

(a)  Fish  

(b)  Chips  I 

(c)  Other  goods        -       -       -       -  J 

4 

4 

10. 

Other  employments  

2 

2 

11. 

Number  of  women  with  two  or  more  employ- 
ments. 

29 

2 

4 

35 

n. — Extra-lMetropolitan  and  Urban. 


Bradford. 

Derby. 

Liverpool. 

Merthyr. 

Newcastle. 

Rochdale. 

West  Derby. 

York. 

Extra- 
Metropolitan 
and  Urban. 

1.  Washing,  charing  and  housework 

24 

19 

104 

49 

82 

16 

64 

54 

412 

2.  Office  cleaning  -       -       - .  - 

1 

25 

9 

16 

8 

9 

68 

3  Laundry  work  -       -       -  - 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

11 

4.  Sewing,  dressmaking,  &c.  - 

1 

2 

16 

6 

20 

3 

7 

55 

5.  Cooking  ----- 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6.  Nursing  and  minding  children  - 

1 

3 

1 

5 

10 

7.  Factory  work — 

(a)  Skilled    -       -       -  - 

2 

1 

3 

(b)  Unskilled 

1 

2 

29 

3 

5 

1 

41 

(c)  Uncertain  whether  skilled 

9 

1 

10 

or  unskilled 

8.  Shopkeeping 

3 

1 

2 

16 

6 

1 

4 

33 

9.  Street  selling    -       -       -  . 

24 

9 

3 

3 

1 

40 

10.  Other  employments  - 

1 

5 

5 

3 

2 

2 

18 

11.  Number  of  cases  with  two  or 

0 

2 

26 

24 

13 

7 

16 

88 

more  employments 
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Employment  of  Mothers — continued. 
III. — Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions. 


Mitford  and 
Launditch. 


Warwick. 


Rural  and 
Semi-Rural, 


1.  Washing,  charing  and  housework  - 

2.  Office  cleaning  ------ 

3.  Laundry  work  ------ 

4.  Sowing,  dre-smaking,  etc.      -       -       -  - 

5.  Cooking  

6.  Nursing  and  minding  children 
7  Factory  work  : — 

(a)  Skilled  1 

(b)  Unskilled  J 

8.  Shopkeeping  

9.  Street  selling  

10.  Field  work  and  other  employment         -  | 

11.  Number  of  cases  with  one  or  more  employ- 

ments. 


11 

28 

39 

3 

3 

1 

10 

11 

7 

3 

10 

1 

1 

2 

4 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

7 

0 

1 

1 

2 

8 

10 

Summary. 


Kind  of  Employment. 


1.  Washing,  charing  and  housework  - 

2.  Office  cleaning      -       -       -       -  - 

3.  Laundry  work  ------ 

4.  Sewing,  dressmaking,  tailoring,  <fec. 

5.  Cooking 

6.  Nursing  and  minding  children 

7.  Factory  work. 

(a)  Skilled  

(b)  Unskilled  -  

(c)  Possibly  skilled  

8.  Shopkeeping        -       -       -       -       -     ,  - 

9.  Street-selling  ------ 

10.  Other  Employments     -       -       -       -  - 

11.  Number  of  women  with  two  or  more  employ- 

ments. 


Metropolitan 
Unions. 


Extra 
Metropolitan 
and  Urban 
Unions. 


131 
33 
25 
20 
1 
11 

2 

-  4 

0 
4 

2 
35 


Rural  and 
Semi-Rural 
Unions. 


412 
68 
11 
55 
3 
10 

3 
41 
10 
33 
40 
18 
88 


39 
3 
11 
10 
1 


1 
1 

8 
10 


Total. 


582 
104 
47 
85 
5 
27 

5 
46 
10 
34 
45 
28 
133 


The  next  Table  shows  the  comparative  regularity  of  the  employments  for  mothers- 
for  each  Union  arranged  in  three  groups. 

The  figures  are  given  in  percentages,  and  the  first  division  is  that  of  women, 
employed  away  from  home  on  four  or  more  days  in  the  week. 

Though  office  cleaners  are  included  in  this  class  the  percentage  for  Metropolitan- 
Unions  is  only  28,  for  other  Urban  Unions  22,  and  for  Rural  and  Semi-rural  Unions 
it  is  as  low  as  15. 

This  gives  a  percentage  of  20  for  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  next  division  includes  those  whose  work  is  regular  but  on  less  than  four 
days  a  week,  those  who  are  employed  casually  and  those  who  work  at  home.  This 
last  element  is  a  very  small  one,  and  includes  the  few  home  workers  (whose  work  is 
nearly  always  casual),  shopkeepers  and  women  whose  time  is  taken  up  by  "doing 
for "  lodgers.  This  last  employment,  which  is  not  common,  is  the  only  one  which 
yields  anything  considerable  in  profit.  This  division  constitutes  62,  54,  and  63  per 
cent,  of  our  cases  in  the  three  groups  of  Unions.  The  percentage  of  women  with 
dependent  children  on  Outdoor  Relief  for  the  whole  kingdom  who  are  thus  employed 
will  be  approximately  58.  The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  mother  has  no 
employment  is  in  Metropolitan  Unions,  10  per  cent.,  in  other  Urban  Unions,  24  per 
cent.,  and  in  Rural  Unions  22  per  cent.  This  gives  a  percentage  of  22  for  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales. 
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Employment  of  Mothers.    Arranged  in  Percentages. 
I. — Metropolitan  Unions. 




Lambeth. 

Paddington. 

St.  George's. 

Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Percentage  of  those  employed  4  or  more  days 

24 

24 

67 

28 

a  week  away  from  home. 

Percentage  of  those  employed  casually  or  for  less 

68 

35 

24 

62 

than  4  days  a  week  away  from  home  or  em- 

ployed at  home. 

Percentage  of  those  without  employment 

8 

4 

9 

10 

II. — Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions. 


Brad- 
ford. 

Derby. 

Liver- 
pool. 

Merthyr 

New- 
castle. 

Roch- 
dale. 

West 
Derby. 

York. 

Extra-Metro- 
politan and 
Urban. 

Those  employed  four  or 

8 

12 

32 

17 

24 

15 

21 

16 

22 

more  days  away  from 

home. 

Those  employed  cssually 

55 

50 

48 

54 

or  for  less  than  four 

53 

65 

67 

56 

54 

days  or  at  home. 

Those  without  employ- 

37 

38 

20 

29 

23 

20 

12 

28 

24 

ment. 

III. — -Rural  and  Semi-Rural. 


Mitford  and 
Launditch. 

Warwick. 

Rural  and 
Semi-Rural. 

Those  employed  four  or  more  days  away  from 
home 

Those  employed  casually,  or  for  less  than  four  days 
or  at  home. 

Those  without  employment  

4 
70 

25 

19 
60 
21 

15 
63 
22 

Regularity  of  Mothers'  Employment. 

Summary. 

Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Extra- 
Metropolitan 
and  Urban 
Unions. 

Rural  and 
Semi-Rural 
Unions. 

I. — Percentage  of  cases  in  which  the  mother  is 
out  at  work  regularly  for  four  or  more 
days  a  week. 
II. — Percentage  of  cases  in  which  the  mother  is 
out  at  work  regularly  for  less  than  four 
days,  or  in  which  her  work  is  casual  or 
in  which  she  works  at  home. 
III. — Percentage  of  cases  in  which  the  mother  has 
no  employment. 

28 
62 

10 

22 
54 

24 

15 
63 

22 

Percentage  for  whole  Kingdom. 

I. — Percentage  of  cases  in  which  the  mother  is 
out  at  work  regularly  for  four  or  more 
days  a  week. 
II. — Percentage  of  cases  in  Avhich  the  mother  is 
out  at  work  regularly  for  less  than  four 
days,  or  in  M'hich  her  work  is  casual  or 
in  which  she  works  at  home. 
III. — Percentage  of  cases  in  which  the  mother  has 
no  employment. 

20 
58 

22 
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In  those  cases  in  which  the  mother  is  out  at  work  on  four  or  more  days  in  the 
week,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  discover  in  what  manner  the  children  are  cared  for 
daring  her  absence. 

In  60  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  all  the  Unions  it  was  found  that  some  arrangement 
was  made.  In  very  few  of  these  did  it  appear  that  any  definite  p.iyment  was  made. 
The  most  frequent  child-minder  was  the  grandmother,  who  looked  after  the  family  in 
more  than  33  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

The  following  Table  gives  further  details. 


Care  of  Children  when  Mother  is  out  at  Work. 


Arrangements  made. 

All  Unions 

Investigated. 

-  118 

11. — Cases  in  which  some  arrangement  is  made  : — 

1.  Cases  in  which  payment  is  made  for  the  cai'e  of  the  children 

20 

2.  Cases  in  which  older  daughter  looks  after  children 

38 

3.  Cases  in  which  grandmother  looks  after  the  children  - 

63 

4.  Cases  in  which  other  relations  look  after  the  children- 

34 

5.  Cases  in  which  a  neighbour  looks  after  the  children  - 

25 

Total       -  - 

180 

Percentage  of  cases  in  which  some  arrangement  is  made       .       .       .  . 

60 

The  earnings  of  mothers  have  been  expressed  by  the  lowest  and  highest  wages 
and  median  for  each  Union  for  all  employments  taken  together  ;  the  same  figures 
have  been  given  for  office-cleaners  in  any  Unions  in  which  they  were  found  in  fairly 
large  numbers.  It  will  be  seen  that  their  wages  are  always  much  in  advance  of 
the  wages  of  the  whole  number.  The  median  of  mothers'  earnings  is  high  in  the 
two  Metropolitan  Unions  in  which  a  sufficient  number  were  employed  to  make  the 
figures  of  any  significance.  It  is  uniformly  lower  in  the  other  Urban  and  the  Rural 
and  Semi-Rural  Unions.  There  is  no  apparent  correspondence  between  the  amount 
of  the  mother's  earnings  and  the  amount  of  income.  In  Merthyr  incomes  are  high 
and  mothers'  earnings  small  but  in  Newcastle  and  Lambeth  where  incomes  are  also 
comparatively  high  the  earnings  of  the  mothers  are  high  too.  In  Mitford  and 
Launditch  both  are  very  low,  but  in  Warwick  incomes  are  small  and  mothers' 
earnings  high. 

Mothers'  Earnings. 


I. — Metropolitan  Unions. 


Lowest 
Earnings. 

Highest 
Earnings. 

Median. 

Lowest 
Earnings 
for  Office 
Cleaning. 

Highest  for 

Office 
Cleaning. 

Median. 

Lambeth      .       .       .       .  . 
Paddington  -       -       .       -  - 
St.  George's  (H.  S.)  - 

s.  d. 

1  6 

2  0 
1  0 

s.  d. 

15  0 
10  U 
14  0 

s.  d. 

7  6 

■  )iily  5  c'lrniiig 

10  6 

s.  d. 

5  0 

10  0 

s.  d. 

14  0 

14  0 

s.  d. 

10  0 
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Mothers'  Earnings — covtinued. 


II. — Extra-Metropol'tan  and  Urban  Unions. 


Lowest 
Earnings. 

Hignest 
Earnings. 

Median. 

Lowest 
Earnings 
for  Office 
Cleaning. 

Hijihest  for 

Office 
Cleaning. 

Mtdian. 

Rt'o  flfoTfl          .             _             _             .  - 

Derby  

Liverpool   

Merthyr  Tydfil    -       -       -  - 

NeM'castle-on-Tyne 

Rochdale  ----- 

West  Derby        .       .       _  . 

York  

s.  d. 

0  6 

1  6 
1  0 
1  6 

1  0 

2  0 
1  0 
0  6 

s.  d. 

12  0 
7  6 
12  0 

19  G* 
9  0 
7  0 

16  0 

20  Of 

s.  d. 

4  0 

3  6 

5  0 

4  6 

6  0 

4  0 

5  6 
5  6 

s.  d. 

4  0 
6  0 

5  0 
10  0 

s.  d. 

12  0 
7 

10  0 
10  0 

a.  d 

8  0 

7  G 

8  0 

III. — Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions. 

Lowest 
Earnings. 

Highest 
Ear.dngs. 

Median. 

Lowest 
Earnings 
for  Office 
Cleaning. 

Highest  for 

Office 
Cleaning. 

Median. 

Mitford  and  Launditch- 
Warwick  ----- 

s.  d. 

0  6 

1  0 

s.  d. 

9  0 
13  6 

s.  d. 

2  6 
6  0 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

3.  d. 

*  In  this  case  the  mother  is  responsible  for  the  work,  but  a  daughter  helps.  The  next  highest  earnings 
in  this  Union  are  14s. 

t  Earned  by  midwife.    Next  highest  earnings  in  York  are  12s. 
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Section  X.  and  Section  XI. 

THE  FATHERS  AND  THE  CHILDEEN  OVER  FOURTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

The  Fathers. 

In  each  Union  efforts  have  been  made  to  discover  the  employments  previously 
followed  by  the  fathers  of  the  families  investigated.  The  facts  ascertained  have 
been  classed  under  the  four  divisions  of  commercial,  skilled,  unskilled  and  "  other 
employments,"  and  the  results  arranged  as  percentages  for  each  Union  and  for  all 
the  Unions  arranged  in  the  usual  three  groups.  The  estimated  percentage  for  the 
whole  kingdom  has  been  added  to  the  Summary  Table, 

Reference  may  be  made  to  the  separate  Reports  in  the  Appendix  for  details  of 
particular  employments  in  individual  Unions.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  draw  any 
very  exact  line  between  the  four  classes  of  employments,  but  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  represent  the  facts  correctly.  Very  doubtful  cases  have  been  omitted. 
Commercial  includes  all  work  connected  with  buying  and  selling  from  owning  a 
factory  to  hawking. 

"  Other  employments  "  includes  army,  navy,  and  other  public  services,  policemen, 
&c.,  as  well  as  all  forms  of  private  and  domestic  service. 

The  results  of  the  tabulations  show  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  families  who  come 
upon  the  Poor  Law  in  the  Metropolis  are  the  families  of  unskilled  workmen,  but 
that  in  other  Urban  Unions  only  45  per  cent,  of  the  families  belong  to  this  category 
and  that  over  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  less  than  50  per  cent,  do  so,  while  just 
less  than  30  per  cent,  belong  to  the  class  of  skilled  labour. 

In  the  individual  Unions  the  proportion  of  skilled  fathers  varies  very  much,  from 
11  per  cent,  in  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  and  Rochdale,  to  63  per  cent,  at 
Merthyr,  where  most  of  the  men  had  been  colliers  ;  52  per  cent,  at  Derby  and 
41  per  cent,  in  Newcastle.  The  proportion  of  skilled  men  in  these  last  three  Unions 
whose  families  come  upon  the  Poor  Law  is  curiously  large.  These  places  have  very 
large  populations  of  skilled  artisans,  but  they  have  proportionately  large  populations 
of  labourers  and  unskilled  workers. 

A  close  acquaintance  with  the  skilled  workers  in  Newcastle  has  brought  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  class  does  not  possess  the  tradition  of  providing  for 
possible  future  misfortunes  in  the  way  of  early  death,  &c.  It  does  not  strike 
them  as  a  thing  which  their  wages  ought  to  enable  them  to  provide  for  or  which 
they  themselves  are  called  upon  to  consider.  I  do  not  want  to  prejudge  the 
question  as  to  whether  their  wages  do  or  do  not  enable  them  to  do  this.  I  merely 
want  to  state  the  results  of  my  observations,  that  it  does  not  strike  the  ordinary 
skilled  artisan  that  this  is  a  thing  he  wants  to  do  and  which  his  wages  out^ht  to 
enable  him  to  do. 

In  every  Union  investigated  the  father  had  usually  been  insured  against  death  ljut 
apparently  purely  as  a  provision  for  funeral  expenses,  &c.  If  the  money  provides  more 
than  is  spent  on  the  funeral,  mourning,  &c.,  the  family  usually  live  on  it  until  it  is 
gone,  and  then  comes  the  inevitable  application  to  the  Poor  Law.  The  Poor  Law 
encourages  this  system  by  the  demand  that  the  applicant  for  relief  shall  be 
destitute. 

No  Board  of  Guardians  seems  to  have  met  this  problem  in  a  better  way  than 
Bradford,  who,  before  granting  relief,  insist  on  having  evidence  that  insurance  money 
has  been  wisely  and  economically  spent. 

What  seems  to  be  wanted  is  that  before  application  is  made  to  the  Poor  Law  for 
relief  the  widow  should  be  guided  in  the  disposal  of  the  sum  at  her  command,  that 
the  whole  family  circumstances  should  be  considered,  and  the  family  set  upon  a  per- 
manent and  firm  basis  without  going  through  the  demoralising  experience  of  sinking 
to  the  position  of  destitute  persons  and  then  applying  to  the  Poor  Law.  If  the 
family  cannot  be  put  in  a  position  of  self-support,  help  from  public  funds  should  be 
given  at  once.  There  seems  to  be  need  for  some  organisation  which  will  give 
consideration  and  advice,  Avho  are  not  the  relief  granting  body,  but  who  will 
endorse  an  early  application  for  relief  where  they  consider  such  should  be  made. 
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The  Children  over  Fourteen  Years  of  Age. 

Now  we  must  turn  from  the  employments  of  'the  fathers  of  the  Out-Relief 
families  to  those  followed  by  their  sons  and  here  the  picture  is  a  very  different  one. 

In  the  Unions  of  Bradford  and  Paddington  all  the  sons  of  the  Out-Kelief  families 
are  in  unskilled  employments.  Leaving  out  Rochdale, the  greatest  proportion  of 
sons  of  Out-Relief  families  engaged  in  skilled  employments  is  at  York,  where 
there  are  21  per  cent.  In  Mitfoixl  and  Launditch,  though  the  employments  are  not 
those  of  the  town  artisan,  15  per  cent.,  and  probably  21  per  cent.,  may  fairly  be  called 
skilled  by  the  country  standard  of  what  are  skilled  employments.  Rochdale,  owing 
to  the  very  small  numbers  of  lads  over  school  age,  only  three  boys  employed,  cannot 
be  given  much  weight.    Of  these  three,  two  are  apprenticed  to  skilled  trades. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  29  per  cent,  of  the  fathers  of  the  Out-Relief  families  were  skilled 
artisans,  while  only  14  per  cent,  of  their  sons  are  following  or  preparing  to  follow 
skilled  employments.  Doubtless  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  when  a  lad  becomes 
a  skilled  workman  his  wage,  so  long  as  he  remains  at  home,  will  put  the  family  income 
above  the  maximum  for  Out-Relief  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  feradford 
and  Paddington,  two  of  the  strictly  administered  Unions,  there  are  no  sons  in  skilled 
employments. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  course  of  my  visits  to  the  Out-Relief  homes,  I  was  struck 
by  the  number  of  ill-nourished,  ill-grown  lads  whom  I  saw,  who  were  evidently  living 
on  odd  jobs  and  on  the  road  to  join  the  army  of  casual  labour. 

In  Nev>^castle  the  proportion  of  Out-Relief  sons  following  a  skilled  trade  is  com- 
paratively large  (20  per  cent.),  and  probably  would  be  further  recruited  from  the  boys 
now  between  14  and  16,  who  are  errand  boys,  &c.  In  most  of  the  Newcastle  skilled 
trades  boys  are  not  taken  as  apprentices  until  they  are  16,  and  the  two  years  between 
14  and  16  are  often  spent  as  errand  or  van  boys. 

The  fact  that  the  apprenticeship  system  still  holds  to  a  great  extent  in  Newcastle 
is  probably  the  reason  why  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  boys  are  put  to  skilled  trades. 
The  gap,  between  the  man  who  has  "served  his  time"  and  the  man  who  has  not, 
is  clearly  recognised,  and  every  mother  who  has  ambitions  for  her  children  tries  to 
get  her  sons  "bound  to  a  trade." 

Employments  of  Fathers  Expressed  in  Percentages. 


I. — Metropolitan  Unions. 


Lambeth. 

Paddington. 

St.  George's. 

Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Commercial 

11 

0 

0 

9 

Skilled 

24 

29 

11 

23 

Unskilled  

59 

71 

61 

60 

Other   

6 

0 

28 

8 

II. — Extra- Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions. 


Bradford. 

Derby. 

Liverpool. 

Merthyr  Tydfil. 

Newcastle. 

Eochdale. 

West  Derby. 

York. 

Extra 
Metropolitan 
and  Urban 
Unions. 

Commercial  

9 

19 

8 

1 

13 

11 

12 

11 

9 

Skilled  - 

30 

52 

15 

63 

41 

11 

24 

30 

33 

57 

22 

48 

34 

42 

67 

50 

50 

45 

Other   

4 

7 

29 

2 

4 

11 

14 

9 

13 
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Employments  of  Fathers  Expressed  in  Percentages — Continued. 


III. — Rural  and  Semi-Rural. 


Mitford  and 
Launditch. 

Warwick. 

Rural  and  Semi- 
Rural  Unions. 

Commercial  -  -  

4 

9 

7 

Skilled  

20 

23 

22 

Unsicilled    -       .       .•  . 

52 

52 

5.3 

Other  -       -  -  

24 

16 

18 

IV.  Summary. 


Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Extra- 
Metropolitan 
and  Urban 
Unions. 

Rural  and 
Semi-Eural 
Unions. 

Percentaga 
Extended  for 
the  Kingdom. 

Commercial    -       -  - 

9 

9 

7 

8 

Skilled    -       -       -  - 

23 

33 

22 

29 

Unskilled 

60 

45 

53 

49 

Other     -       -       -  - 

8 

13 

18 

14 

The  conditions  in  the  rural  Unigns  are,  I  think,  hardly  fairly  represented  by  these  tables.  The 
employments  which  for  the  country  side  represent  skilled  employments,  such  as  those  of  gardener,  game- 
keeper, groom,  &c.,  must,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  be  put  into  the  class  of  "other  employments." 
Turning,  for  the  sake  of  example,  to  the  enumeration  of  the  employments  of  sons  in  the  Mitford  and 
Launditch  Union,*  15  per  cent,  may,  according  to  the  above  definition,  be  considered  skilled,  while  as 
far  as  I  could  tell  from  the  information  I  received,  the  sons  in  Canada  were  also  following  skilled 
employments. — E.  M.  N.  Williams. 

*  See  Appendix  for  Report  on  Mitford  and  Launditch, 

Notes  by  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips. 

The  first  Tables  deal  with  the  employments  of  children  over  14,  whether 
living  at  home  or  not,  l^ut  a  larger  proportion  of  the  former  are  represented  as  it  was 
easy  to  ascertain  their  employments,  while  the  occupation  of  a  grown-up  son  or 
daughter  who  has  left  home  is  sometimes  unknown  even  to  the  mother.  In  the 
great  majority  of  the  cases,  however,  these  also  are  included. 

The  employments  have  been  divided  into  four  classes,  which  correspond  with 
those  used  in  describing  the  occupations  of  the  fathers. 

The  children  in  "  commercial "  employments  are  chiefly  errand  boys  and  shop 
boys  ;  those  in  "  other  employments  "  are  girls  and  a  few  boys  in  domestic  service, 
seamen  and  soldiers.  The  "skilled"  workers  are  those  who  are  learning  as  well 
as  those  who  are  practising  skilled  trades. 

The  next  set  of  Tables  gives  the  number  of  children  over  14  years  of  the  age  for 
each  of  the  Unions  investigated.  They  are  divided  into  two  groups — 1st  those  living  at 
home,  and  (2)  those  living  away  from  home.  Boys  are  separated  from  girls,  and  each 
sex  is  divided  into  three  groups  in  respect  to  age.  The  first  group  contains  those  who 
are  over  14  but  younger  than  18  ;  the  next  those  who  are  18  or  over  18;  and  the 
third  those  whose  ages  could  not  be  ascertained.  The  last  are  almost  entirely  those 
who  are  living  away  from  home. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  Tables  that  in  the  group  below  18  the  number  of  girls 
away  from  home  is  almost  invariably  greater  than  the  number  of  boys.*  This  is  of 
course  due  to  the  girls  going  away  to  service.  In  the  Summary  Table  at  the  end, 
where  the  results  are  expressed  in  percentages,  it  is  shewn  that  while  the  percentage 
of  children  away  from  home  is  practically  the  same  for  both  sexes,  for  those  under 
18  the  percentage  of  girls  away  from  home  is  16,  that  of  the  boys  is  only  6. 


429. 


*  The  exceptions  are  Paddington,  Newcastle  and  Yoik. 
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In  tabulating  the  average  wages  of  children  at  home  who  are  over  14  years  of 
age,  figures  are  given  for  those  Unions  only  in  which  there  were  more  than  20  such 
children.  The  parish  of  Paddington  and  the  Unions  of  St.  George's,  Hanover-square, 
Bradford,  Rochdale,  and  Mitford  and  Launditch  have,  therefore,  been  omitted.  Full 
details  of  wages  for  these  Unions  will,  however,  be  found  in  the  separate  Reports  on 
each.  For  those  Unions  for  which  an  average  has  been  given,  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  separate  Reports  for  the  numbers  at  each  age  on  which  the  average  is  based. 

The  average  wage  is  given  for  males  and  females  at  each  age  from  14  and  18  and 
over.  In  some  Unions  where  the  exact  age  of  some  children  was  unknown  an  average 
for  these  has  been  added.    The  averages  are  weighted  by  the  number  at  each  wage. 

As  the  numbers  on  which  the  figures  are  based  are  in  some  cases  very  small,  small 
variations  must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  The  particularly  low  wages  earned  by  boys  in 
Liverpool,  and  the  notably  high  ones  earned  in  Merthyr  Tydfil,  however,  are  due  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  these  two  localities.  Both  can  provide  labour  for  youths, 
but  in  Liverpool  it  is  unskilled  and  casual,  and  in  Merthyr  it  is  unskilled  but  highly 
paid  regular  work  in  the  mines,  where  the  boys  may  possibly  learn  the  skilled  work 
of  a  collier.  In  Newcastle  wages  are  low,  but  the  number  learning  skilled  trades  is 
high,  and  the  low  level  of  wages  may  be  thus  explained. 

Children  over  14. — Employments. 
I. — Metropolitan  Unions. 


Lambeth 
Paddington 
St.  George's 


Total 


ir. — Extra- Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions. 


Commercial. 

Skilled. 

Unskilled. 

Other  Em- 
ployments. 

ToUl. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

22 

5 

9 

16 

33 

16 

17 

54 

81 

91 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

5 

4 

6 

2 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

1 

4 

5 

8 

26 

5 

9 

20 

37 

17 

18 

63 

90 

105 

Commercial. 

Skilled. 

Unskilled. 

Other  Em- 
ployments. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Bradford   

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

0 

5 

6 

Derby  

0 

0 

6 

1 

3 

13 

2 

6 

11 

20 

Liverpool   -       -  - 

29 

5 

7 

7 

49 

30 

26 

38 

111 

80 

Merthyr  Tydfil  -       .       -  - 

1 

3 

7 

7 

14 

15 

1 

16 

23 

41 

19 

6 

20 

6 

38 

8 

5 

45 

82 

65 

West  Derby       .      .      .  . 

17 

1 

4 

3 

21 

8 

4 

23 

46 

35 

1 

8 

10 

19 

9 

8 

14 

37 

34 

Total      .      -      -  - 

68 

16 

52 

34 

149 

89 

46 

142 

315 

281 

in. — Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions. 


Commercial. 

Skilled. 

Unskilled. 

Other  Em- 
ployments. 

Total. 

Mitford  and  Launditch 
Warwick  

M. 

1 
10 

F. 
1 
1 

M. 

0 

2 

F. 

0 
5 

M. 
10 
12 

F. 

0 
0 

M. 

8 
13 

F. 
22 
34 

M. 

19 
37 

F. 

23 
40 

Total  .... 

11 

2 

2 

5 

22 

0 

21 

56 

56 

63 
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Children  over  14. — Employments — continued. 

IV. — Summary  (expressed  in  Percentages). 

Male.  Female 

Commercial    ------       23  5 

Skilled  -------       14  13 

Unskilled      ------       45  24 

Other  Employments      -       -       -       -       18  58 

100  100 


Average  Wages  of  Children  14  and  Over  14  Years  of  Age  who  are  Living  at  Home. 

I.— Male. 


Age. 

Ave  I  a 

ge  W;iges  to  Nearest  6d. 

Lambeth. 

Derby. 

Liverpool 

MerthyrTidfil. 

Newcastle. 

West  Derby. 

York. 

V.'arwick. 

g. 

d. 

F.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

14 

5 

6 

4 

6 

11  6 

5  0 

5  0 

5  0 

5  0 

15 

7 

0 

5  6 

6 

0 

11  6 

6  6 

6  0 

8  0 

7  0 

16 

9 

0 

6  0 

7 

0 

17  0 

7  6 

6  6 

6  0 

6  6 

17 

9 

6 

12  0 

7 

0 

20  6 

7  0 

8  0 

6  0 

7  0 

18  and  over 

11 

0 

12  0 

9 

6 

23  0 

12  0 

10  6 

11  6 

13  0 

Age  unknown 

5 

■ 

0 

9  6 

9  6 

IL — Female. 


Average  Wages  to  Nearest  Cd. 


Age. 

ibeth. 

o 

o 

Oh 
!-i 

(D 
_> 

-1 

■thyr  Tydfil. 

"IS 

tn 

p 

3t  Derby. 

1^ 

rwick. 

Der 

a; 

Yor 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

?.  d. 

14 

3  0 

3  0 

3  0 

2  6 

2  6 

3  0 

5  0 

2  0 

15 

4  6 

4  0 

4  0 

2  0 

3  0 

3  6 

6  0 

3  0 

16 

5  0 

5  6 

4  0 

3  0 

6  0 

4  6 

5  0 

4  G 

17 

7  0 

5  6 

6  0 

8  6 

4  6 

3  6 

4  0 

5  6 

18  and  over 

7  0 

9  0 

5  6 

4  6 

6  0 

5  0 

9  6 

7  6 

Age  unknown 

5  0 

4  6 

Children  over  14 — Ages. 
I. — Metropolitan  Unions. 


■  Age 

18. 

Age  18  and  over. 

Age  unknown. 

Total. 

Lambeth 

i 

At  home 
Away 

M. 

53 

5 

F. 

53 
24 

M. 

21 

12 

F. 

12 
18 

M. 

1 

S 

F. 
0 
12 

M. 

75 

25 

F. 

65 
04 

Paddington 

1 
\ 

At  home 
Away 

3 
2 

3 
2 

1 
1 

0 
12 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4 

3 

3 

14 

St.  George's 

J 
I 

At  home 
Away 

3 
1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

7 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4 
4 

6 
10 

Total  - 

./ 
I 

At  home 
Away 

59 

8 

61 
29 

23 
16 

13 

,  37 

1 

8 

0 
12 

83 
32 

74 
78 

429. 
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Children  over  14 — continued. 
II. — Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions. 


Age  18. 

Age  18 
and  over. 

Age  unknoAvn. 

Total. 

Bradford  - 

/ At  home  - 
\A\vay 

M. 

.5 

0 

F. 

5 
0 

M. 

0 

2 

F. 

1 

0 

M. 

0 
0 

F. 

0 
0 

M. 

5 
2 

F 
6 
0 

Derby 

/  At  home  - 
^  Away 

10 
1 

17 
4 

3 
5 

3 
3 

0 
0 

0 
2 

13 
6 

20 
9 

Liverpool  - 

/'Ail 

/At  home  - 
\Away 

59 
9 

69 
15 

26 
17 

21 
4 

1 

5 

3 
2 

86 
31 

93 
21 

Merthyr  Tydfil- 

( At  home  - 
(.  Away 

32 
0 

20 
8 

16 
4 

15 

8 

1 
7 

1 
12 

49 
11 

36 
28 

l\r  flT^T  (1  O  C  I 

xNcvvcasDie- 

/At  home  - 
\Away 

60 
4 

40 
12 

21 
12 

14 
14 

0 
0 

0 
7 

81 
16 

54 

33 

Eochdale  - 

r At  home  - 
\Away 

2 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2 
0 

1 

0 

West  Derby 

/ At  home  - 
\Away 

32 
2 

36 
10 

8 
4 

5 
11 

0 
2 

1 

6 

40 
8 

42 
27 

York 

/At  home  - 
\Away 

20 
6 

23 
1 

11 

18 

7 

18 

3 
6 

3 
13 

34 
30 

33 
32 

Total  - 

/  At  home  • 
\Away 

220 
22 

211 
50 

85 
62 

66 
58 

5 
20 

8 
42 

310 
104 

285 
150 

III. — Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions. 


Age  18. 

Age  18 
and  over. 

Age  unknown. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Mitford  and 

At  home  - 

7 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

10 

4 

Launditch 

.{ 

Away 

5 

9 

8 

13* 

0 

0 

13 

22* 

Warwick - 

.  1 

At  home  - 

14 

19 

5 

2 

6 

0 

25 

211 

\ 

Away 

1 

6 

24 

22 

0 

14 

25 

42 

Total  - 

.  { 
\ 

At  home  - 
Away 

21 

6 

21 
15 

8 
32 

4 
35 

6 
0 

0 
14 

35 
38 

25 
64 

*  Married  daughters  omitted. 


IV. — Summary,  expressed  in  percentages. 


Male. 

Female. 

18  years       -       -  | 

At  home  - 
Away 

53 
6 

49 
16 

18  years  and  over  -  | 

At  home  - 
Away 

21 
20 

14 
21 

100 

100 
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Section  XII. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF  OUT  RELIEF  FAMILIES. 

The  general  condition  of  the  children  of  the  Out-Relief  families  has  been  inquired 
into  in  every  Union  investigated,  and  particulars  of  their  personal  cleanliness,  their 
intelligence,  and  the  condition  and  sufficiency  of  their  clothing  has  been  noted.  In 
all  the  Unions  except  Paddin^ton,  Derby  and  Rochdale  a  large  proportion  of  the 
children  have  been  medically  inspected,  and  the  results  of  this  inspection  have  been 
summarised  and  commented  on  in  the  Report  on  the  Physical  Condition  of  Poor  Law 
Children.    (See  Part  v.,  page  114). 

Clet^^liness  and  Clothing. 

This  inspection  was  usually  conducted  at  school,  and  consequently  but  few 
children  under  5  were  included ;  though,  where  (as  was  the  case  in  certain  Unions, 
notably  York),  there  Avere  a  good  many  children  between  8  and  5  at  school,  these 
Avere  included.  There  were  not  a  great  many  very  young  babies  amongst  our  cases, 
as  so  many  of  them  wei-e  the  families  of  widows.  Where  there  were  babies,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  were  sickly  and  miserable  little  things.  They  were  usually 
either  the  children  of  sickly,  non-ablebodied  men,  or  had  been  born  near  the  time  of 
the  husband's  illness  and  death.  A  good  many  children  over  a  year  but  under  school 
age  were  seen.  These  did  not  show  so  many  physical  defects,  nor  were  they  so 
obviously  suffering  from  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  living  as  were  the 
older  children.  It  is  remarkable  that  where  a  fair  number  of  children  of  3  and  4  have 
been  weighed  and  measured,  they  were  found  up  to  the  average,  while  the  elder  children, 
almost  invariably,  fell  below  it.  The  personal  cleanliness  of  the  children  and  the 
condition  of  their  clothes  was  everywhere  noted,  and  the  children  classified  according 
to  the  conditions  found. 

The  children  were  divided,  as  to  their  personal  cleanliness,  into  (i.)  Good,  (ii.)  Fair 
(iii.)  Poor  or  Bad. 

Only  6  Unions  have  been  classified  together  and  compared,  as  in  the  other 
Unions  the  facts  had  been  collected  in  a  different  way,  and  were  not  strictly  com- 
parable. These  6  Unions  are  given  in  one  Table.  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  an 
immaculate  state  of  cleanliness  is  to  be  expected,  or  even  desired,  from  children.  A 
well  and  happy  child  picks  up  a  great  deal  of  very  obvious  superficial  dirt  in  its 
natural  employment  of  finding  out  about  things.  The  cleanliness  of  some  institution 
children  is  to  me  quite  painful.  Dirty  hands  and  faces,  or  even  careless  washing  of 
neck  and  ears,  or  pinafores  dirtied  by  larking  on  the  way  to  school,  count  nothing 
against  a  child's  upbringing.  But  verminous  heads  and  skins,  feet  and  bodies  which 
have  evidently  not  seen  soap  and  water  for  many  weeks,  are  very  different  things  ; 
these  denote  a  sort  of  upbringing  not  calculated  to  produce  healthy  and  self- 
respecting  citizens,  a  sort  of  upbringing  from  which  the  children  for  whom  the 
Guardians  are  responsible  should  be  protected. 

The  conditions  of  the  children  as  to  cleanliness  differed  widely  in  the  different 
Unions.  In  Warwick,  York,  Mitford  and  Launditch,  and  Bicester  the  children  were 
on  the  whole  very  clean.  In  York  less  than  3  5  per  cent,  of  the  cildren  were  dirty  in 
their  persons,  while  in  Liverpool  16  percent,  were  found  dirty.  Heads  followed  much 
the  same  lines  as  cleanliness  of  bodies.  In  the  Unions  cited  above  as  clean,  the 
children's  heads  were,  generally  speaking,  very  clean,  while  in  Unions  like  Liverpool 
and  West  Derby  the  girls'  hair  practically  always  contained  nits  and  often  vermin. 

In  the  London  Unions,  even  in  Lambeth,  the  personal  cleanliness  of  the  children 
attending  school  was  astoundingly  good.  There  is  certainly  a  most  enormous  advance 
in  the  last  10  or  11  years,  since  I  worked  amongst  the  poor  in  London.  This  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  cleansing  scheme  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  L.C.C.,  and 
is  certainly  an  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  careful  inspection. 

In  Mitford  and  Launditch  the  dirty  children  were  the  same  as  those  cited  below 
as  ragged  and  badly  dressed,  and  may  be  reckoned  as  4  per  cent.,  though  all  of  them 
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were  incomparably  cleaner  than  the  children  classed  as  dirty  in  Liverpool  or  "West 
Derby,  and  might  fairly  be  compared  with  the  medium  children  in  these  Unions. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  all  the  children  in  Mitford  and  Launditch  who  are 
classed  as  dirty  belonged  to  mothers  who  were  either  Londoners  or  who  had  lived 
some  time  in  London  and  include  all  the  children  of  all  the  mothers  who  were 
"  foreign  "  or  who  had  "  lived  foreign,"  except  one  very  superior  family  whose  father 
had  been  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force. 

The  clothing  has  been  judged  by  its  neatness,  sufficiency  and  cleanliness,  and  the 
cases  divided  into  3  classes — (i.)  Good,  (ii.)  Fair,  (iii.)  Poor. 

The  same  sort  of  principle  which  has  been  applied  to  cleanliness  we  have  tried 
to  apply  to  the  question  of  clothing.  There  is  a  freedom  from  defect,  in  the  way  of 
dirt  and  rents,  which  in  children's  clothing  is  not  even  desirable.  It  could  only  denote 
a  child  so  wanting  in  healthy  vigour  as  to  be  most  unchikUike.  But  children  whose 
clothes  smell  so  that  it  is  unpleasant  to  come  near  them,  whose  dirty  rags  are  sewn  or 
pinned  on  to  them,  little  girls  whose  underclothes  consist  of  old  dresses  too  dirty  and 
greasy  any  longer  to  do  duty  as  outer  garments,  little  boys  who  are  practically 
shirtless,  these  children  are  not  receiving  an  upbringing  to  fit  them  for  citizenship, 
even  if  their  health  is  not  being  jeopardised.  Thus  in  classing  both  personal 
cleanliness  and  children's  clothing  we  have  tried  to  separate  the  essential  from 
the  non  essential. 

Bare  feet  are  a  special  question  and  should  perhaps  be  considered  separately.  In 
winter  at  any  rate,  and  even  I  think  in  summer,  in  our  large  towns,  bare  feet  are 
unsuitable  and  unwholesome  for  children  running  about  the  dirty  and  crowded 
streets,  where  bits  of  broken  glass,  tetanus  bacilli  and  horse-shoe  nails  are  probably 
always  present.  I  think  that  while  our  streets  are  what  they  are,  bare  feet  will 
denote  an  unduly  low  standard  of  personal  comfort. 

Cleanliness  and  clothes  did  not  seem  in  any  way  a  measure  of  the  poverty  of  the 
people.  In  2  Unions,  York  and  Mitford,  and  Launditch,  the  children  were  wonder- 
fully clean  and  well  dressed,  the  standard  of  what  I  can  only  call  res|>ectability  was 
high,  but  one  has  only  to  turn  to  the  reports  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  children 
in  these  Unions  to  see  that  they  were  very  ill-nourished,  and  suffered  from  many 
■  diseases  and  physical  defects. 

Speaking  generally  the  children  were  clean  and  well  dressed  in  the  Rural  and 
Semi-rural  Unions,  while  in  the  large  LTrban  Unions,  specially  where  a  great  deal 
of  Out  Rehef  was  given  and  the  supervision  imperfect,  the  standard  both  of  personal 
cleanliness  and  clothing  was  very  low.  As  noted  above  this  is  not  true  of  London 
Unions  as  far  as  cleanliness  is  concerned.  In  Liverpool  nearly  17  per  cent  of  the 
children  had  really  bad  clothing,  dirty,  insufficient  rags,  while  in  the  Warwick  Union 
only  a  little  over  3  5  per  cent,  of  the  children  had  bad  clothing. 


Intelligence. 

The  intelligence  of  the  children  seems  to  follow  their  state  of  nutrition  much  more 
closely  than  does  their  condition  as  to  cleanliness  and  clothing. 

In  Warwick  22  per  cent.,  in  York  33  per  cent.,  in  Mitford  and  Launditch  43  per 
cent.,  in  Bradford  only  about  18  per  cent.,  and  inMerthyr  not  quite  16  per  cent,  of  the 
children  are  classed  as  dull  or  defective. 

In  both  these  last  Unions  the  children  are  fairly  nourished.  In  Bradford  the 
general  standard  of  clothes  and  cleanliness  is  high,  while  in  Merthyr  it  is  low. 

My  observations  during  this  Inquiry  have  certainly  pointed  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  state  of  nutrition  of  the  children  is  very  closely  correlated  with  their 
intelligence,  both  doubtless  dependent  upon  their  feeding  and  general  care.     I  should 
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have  liked  to  have  been  able  to  add  some  definite  statements  on  the  condition  as  to 
intelligence  of  children  who  have  spent  some  time  in  separate  Poor  Law  Institutions 
for  children,  and  have  in  consequence  been  well  fed,  but  I  can  only  give  information 
as  given  to  me.  In  all  the  Poor  Law  Institutions  visited,  the  children  were  in  low 
standards  for  their  years  and  in  every  one  except  Aberdare  there  was  a  large 
proportion  of  defectives  amongst  them. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  children  come,  many  of  them,  of  the 
most  neglected  class  and  have  often  not  been  sent  regularly  to  school  before 
entering  the  Institution.  Moreover,  at  Warwick,  Bradford  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
I  was  told,  Avithout  any  leading  questions  from  me,  that  the  children  from  the 
Homes  were  dull  and  slow  on  first  entering  school,  but  that  they  improved 
immensely  and  that  after  two  or  three  years  they  were  quite  bright,  satisfactory 
children.  Certainly  this  is  the  impression  I  got  from  watching  and  talking  with 
the  elder  boys  and  girls  in  the  Homes  belonging  to  these  3  Unions.  They 
seemed  promising  young  people,  inteUigent,  well  set-up  and  self-respecting.  In 
Bradford  there  were  4  boys  from  the  Scattered  Homes  in  the  Higher  Grade 
Schools.  At  Ponteland  (Newcastle-on-Tyne),  the  children  (who  had  mostly  been 
some  time  in  the  Cottage  Homes),  last  year  carried  off  almost  all  the  prizes 
and  scholarships  at  the  village  school,  while  at  Warwick  the  teachers  were 
unanimous  in  emphasizing  the  improvement  in  the  children  who  remained  for 
some  time  in  the  Homes. 

I  have  included  in  the  notes  preceding  the  Tables  of  children's  intelligence  some 
remarks  by  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips,  as  the  classification  they  have  followed 
does  not  appear  to  be  quite  the  same  as  mine,  but  I  think  the  difference  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  I  did  not  feel  that  the  short  acquaintance  I  had  with  the  children 
enabled  me  to  judge  very  effectively  of  their  moral  characters  and  the  difficulty  is 
greater,  when  one  remembers  how  fluid  is  a  child's  character,  how  dependent  on 
its  environment  and  health  and  even  on  the  person  to  whom  it  is  talking  at  the 
moment. 

The  classes  will,  I  think,  follow  closely  those  I  have  had  in  my  mind. 
Classes  i.  and  ii.  are  of  good  intelligence ;  Class  iii.,  average  ;  Class  iv.,  dull ;  and 
Class  v.,  mentally  defective. 

In  the  last  set  of  Tables  my  assistants  have  very  carefully  worked  out  the  position 
in  the  school  of  each  child  whose  family  was  visited. 

Employment  of  Children  of  School  Age. 

In  certain  Urban  Unions  a  good  many  Out -Relief  children  of  school  age  were 
employed  out  of  school  hours  and  on  Saturdays.  This  refers  more  to  boys  than  to 
girls. 

Altogether  we  have  notes  of  66  so  employed,  52  boys  and  14  girls.  Except  for 
the  11  children,  5  boys  and  6  girls,  working  in  the  Bradford  mills  all  are  employed 
either  as  errand  boys  and  girls,  selhng  newspapers,  &c.  in  the  streets,  taking  round 
milk,  the  boys  also  as  golf  caddies,  &c.,  or  as  barbers'  boys,  the  girls  in  minding 
babies,  a  few  boys  as  "  boot  and  knife  "  boys. 

in  Lambeth  13  boys  are  employed  in  these  various  ways.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  these,  i.e.,  35  per  cent.,  are  described  as  dull  and  though  the 
numbers  are  too  small  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  them,  yet  it  should  be 
remembered  that  milk  and  newspaper  boys  often  cannot  get  as  much  sleep  as 
growing  children  need  while  the  same  is  true  of  lathering  boys  in  barbers'  shops  who 
are  kept  very  late  at  night.  In  Liverpool  17  boys  work  in  much  the  same  employ- 
ments as  the  Lambeth  boys,  and  30  per  cent,  of  them  are  stated  to  be  dull  or  very 
dull.    In  York  7  boys  are  employed,  but  we  have  no  report  of  their  intelligence. 

In  the  other  L^nions  only  1  or  2  boys  are  employed,  except  at  Bradford,  where 
there  are  11  children  who  work  as  half-timers  in  the  mills.  Children  of  12  years  of 
age  who  have  made  the  necessary  attendances  can  go  to  work  in  this  L^nion. 
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These  children  work  5  hours  at  a  stretch  and  attend  school  the  other  half  of 
the  day.  There  did  not  seem  any  unanimity  of  opinion  amongst  the  teachers  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  mill  work  on  the  children,  and  the  numbers  of  children  were  too  small 
to  generalise  on  their  condition,  but  I  can  hardly  believe  that  a  child  of  12  working 
for  5  hours  in  the  mill  can  profit  much  by  his  education  in  the  other  part  of  the  day. 

In  Rochdale,  where  there  is  also  a  half-time  system,  there  happened  to  be  only 
one  half-timer  amongst  the  Out-Eelief  children.  The  schoolmasters  at  Rochdale  were 
loud  in  their  condemnation  of  the  system,  saying  that  the  children  were  not  able  to 
learn  and  became  quickly  demoralised. 


Cleanliness  of  Children  Expressed  as  Percentages  of  the  Number  of  Children  Classed. 


St.George's. 

Bradford. 

Liverpool. 

Merthyr 
Tydfil. 

York. 

Warwick. 

Clean  -       -       -             -  - 

73 

57 

52 

49 

70 

49 

Medium  

20 

39 

32 

41 

27 

46 

Dirty  

7 

4 

16 

10 

3 

5 

Clothes. 
I. — Metropolitan  Unions. 


Lambeth. 

Paddington. 

St.  G,eorge's. 

Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Good  - 

43 

42 

75 

45 

Medium  - 

41 

42 

17 

40 

Bad 

16 

16 

8 

15 

11. — Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions. 


Brad- 
ford. 

Derby. 

Liver- 
pool. 

Merthyr 
Tydfil. 

New- 
castle. 

Rochdale. 

West 
Derby. 

York. 

Extra- 
Metropolitan 
and  Urban 
Unions. 

'Good 

51 

43 

40 

43 

55 

22 

60 

59 

48 

Medium- 

39 

35 

40 

45 

37 

37 

25 

28 

37 

Bad 

10 

22 

20 

12 

8 

41 

15 

13 

15 

in. — Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions. 


Mitford  and  Laur.ditch. 

Warwick. 

Rural  and  Semi- 
Rural  Unions. 

Good  

33 

81 

63 

Medium  

63 

11 

30 

Bad              .       -       .       -  . 

4 

8 

7 

IV.—  Summary. 


Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Extra-Metro- 
politan and 
Urban  Unions. 

Rural  and  Semi- 
rural  Unions. 

Extended  Per- 
centages for  the 
Kingdom. 

Good  

45 

48 

63 

52 

Medium  ----- 

40 

37 

30 

35 

Bad      -       -       -  - 

15 

15 

7 

12 
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Clothing. 

Notes  by  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips. 

"  In  dealing  with  these  figures  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  investigation 
continued  for  a  whole  year,  and  that  the  standard  of  clothing  varies  considerably  with 
the  seasons.  The  most  striking  example  of  this  variation  in  the  Tables  occurs  in  the 
Metropolis.  Lambeth  and  Paddington  were  investigated  at  the  end  of  the  winter, 
when  warm  clothes  were  still  needed  and  the  stock  was  lowest.  St.  George's  was 
investigated  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  November,  when  winter  clothes  were  at 
their  best.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  this  accounts  for  the  whole  difference, 
but  it  is  a  disturbing  factor  when  these  Unions  are  compared ;  nevertheless,  as  the 
Metropolitan  Unions  thus  represent  the  two  opposite  seasons  from  the  point  of  view 
of  clothing,  and  the  Unions  in  the  other  groups  were  investigated  in  the  periods 
between,  the  percentages  for  each  group,  and  extended  for  the  Kingdom,  are  probably 
substantially  correct.  As  would  be  expected,  the  Kural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions  come 
out  the  highest,  and  the  Metropolitan  Unions  are  very  slightly  lower  than  the  Extra- 
Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions.  The  extended  percentages  give  52  per  cent,  in 
Class  I.,  35  per  cent,  in  Class  II.,  and  12  per  cent,  in  Class  III.,  from  which  it 
may  be  assumed  that  about  89,400  of  the  Out-Relief  Children  in  the  Kingdom  have 
good  clothing,  about  60,100  have  moderate  clothing,  and  about  21,500  have  definitely 
bad  clothing. 

Chakacter  and  Intelligence. 

In  the  next  Tables  the  children  have  been  divided  into  5  Classes  according  to 
their  character  and  intelligence. 

Children  who  are  markedly  above  the  average  in  character  and  in  intelligence  have 
been  placed  in  Class  I. 

Class  II.  contains  children  who  are  quick-witted  but  definitely  bad  in  character. 
No  child  was  placed  in  this  Class  unless  there  was  a  considerable  degree  of  moral 
obliquity,  and  this  was  very  seldom  the  case. 

In  Class  III.  the  children  are  of  a  normal  type,  both  in  character  and  intelligence  ; 
Class  IV.  includes  children  of  dull  intellects  but  average  character,  and  Class  V. 
those  who  are  dull  and  of  low  character,  and  those  who  are  mentally  defective. 

The  standard  at  school  and  the  reports  of  teachers  as  to  intelligence  and 
character  have  been  taken  into  account  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  the  Investigators  on 
the  children. 

The  standard  attained  by  a  child  at  school  is  not  in  itself  a  test  of  intellectual 
brightness,  as  a  really  clever  child  may  often  be  kept  back  by  illness  or  some  purely 
accidental  cause. 

Babies  and  very  young  children  have  not  been  classified  in  these  Tables. 

The  Tables  are  given  in  percentages  and  arranged  in  the  3  groups  of  Unions. 
Paddington,  Derby,  Rochdale  and  West  Derby  have  been  omitted  because  the 
information  in  these  Unions  was  too  incomplete  to  give  a  "satisfactory  result." 

Character  and  Intelligence  of  Childrbn. 


I. — Metropolitan  Unions. 


Lambeth. 

St.  George's. 

Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Class    I.      -      -      ...  - 

25 

28 

25 

.,11.  

1 

0 

1 

HI.  

42 

52 

43 

IV.  

25 

18 

24 

„  V.  

7  . 

2 

7 

429. 
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Character  and  Intelligence  of  Children — continued. 


II. — Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions. 


Bradford. 

Liverpool. 

Merthyr 
Tydfil. 

Newcastle. 

York 

Extra-Met- 
ropolitan 

and  Urban 
Unions'. 

Class 

I.             .               -              -              -  - 

26 

16 

24 

14 

14 

17 

)) 

II.  

0 

1 

1 

•5 

0 

1 

!> 

III.  

54 

58 

57 

61 

53 

57 

>) 

IV  

19 

22 

17 

24 

30 

23 

)) 

y.    -     -     -     -  - 

1 

3 

1 

•5 

3 

2 

III. — Rural  and  Semi-Eural  Unions. 


Mitford  and 
Launditch. 

Warwick. 

Rural  and 
Semi-Rural 
Unions. 

Class 

I.  

21 

18 

19 

)) 

II.  

0 

0 

0 

»» 

Ill,  

36 

60 

51 

)> 

IV.  ,  

40 

22 

29 

)> 

V.    -  ■  ■  ■  

3 

0 

1 

The  number  of  children  in  Class  IV.  and  V.  is  sadly  large,  larger  than 
in  Class  I.  and  11.  The  numlier  of  children  who  are  actually  defective^ 
lio^vever,  is  small ;  it  is  notably  higher  in  Lambeth  than  anywhere  else.  This, 
is  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  London  the  special  schools  have  now 
been  organised  for  a  cons'iderable  number  of  years,  and  the  teachable  defective 
children  are  probably  all  in  school.  In  most  of  the  other  Unions  visited  there  were^ 
no  special  schools,  and  in  these  cases  the  worst  of  the  defectives  would  not  be  at 
school,  and  some  would  not  be  seen.  Mothers  are  rarely  anxious  to  show  these- 
children,  and  give  misleading  accounts  of  them.  Probably  in  no  Extra-Metropolitan 
Urban  Union  investigated  were  all  the  teachable  defective  children  at  school. 

I  was,  however,  much  struck  by  the  fact  that  at  Merthyr  out  of  342  childreit 
seen  by  me,  125  at  Aberdare  Schools  and  217  on  Out-Relief,  there  was  not  a  single 
case  of  obvious  mental  defect.  This  is  much  below  the  proportion  in  the  ordinary 
population. 

The  next  Table  shows  the  number  of  children  in  each  standard  from  Standard 
II.  upwards.  These  facts  were  not  obtained  in  a  complete  form  for  Paddington, 
Derby,  Rochdale  and  Mitford  and  Launditch,  and  these  Unions  have  therefore 
been  omitted.  The  number  in  Standard  I.  has  not  been  given,  firstly,  because  it  has 
been  found  that  children  usually  pass  automatically  into  this  division  of  the  school 
merely  by  age,  and  the  figures  give  no  indication  at  all  of  the  children's  state  of 
education,  and  secondly,  because  as  Standard  I.  is  sometimes  in  the  Infant  school  it 
has  been  impossible  to  obtain  exact  information.  Those  who  have  been  specially  early 
or  late  in  entering  Standard  I.  have,  however,  been  noted  in  the  later  tabulations. 

In  the  Metropolitan  and  Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions  the  distribution 
of  the  children  in  the  various  standards  is  practically  the  same.  In  Warwick,  the  only 
Union  of  the  third  group,  a  remarkably  large  proportion  of  the  children  are  found  in 
the  higher  standards.  There  seems  no  particular  cause  for  this,  and  it  suggests  that  the 
standards  in  that  county  may  be  exceptionally  low.  In  York,  where  the  general 
intelligence  was  low,  the  numbers  in  high  standards  are  few.  In  Bradford  and  Merthyr 
Tydfil,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intelligence  of  the  children  is  high,  but  the  number  in 
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the  upper  standards  is  small.  This  is  accounted  for  l)y  the  fact  that  in  these  towns 
there  are  profitable  occupations  open  to  children  under  14.  In  one  there  is  a  half-time 
system  and  in  the  other  a  low  standard  of  exemption. 


See  Eeports  on  Bradford  and  Merthyr  Tydfil. 

School  Standards. 


I. — Metropolitan  Unions. 


Lambeth. 

St.  George's. 

Metropolitan 
Unions. 

Standard  VII.      -       -       -  - 

17 

1 

18 

„      VI.    -      -      .  - 

26 

2 

28 

V.     -      -      -  - 

39 

7 

46 

„       IV.     -      -      -  - 

59 

7 

f.F. 

„    III.  -    .    -  - 

49 

8 

57 

II.  -    -    -  . 

47  • 

6 

53 

II. — Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions. 


Bradford. 

Liverpool. 

Merthyr  Tydfil. 

Newcastle. 

West  Derby, 

York 

Extra-Metro- 
politan and 
Urban  Unions. 

Standard  VII.     -       -       -  . 

1 

11 

5 

14 

10 

5 

46 

VL     -       -       -  - 

5 

21 

13 

22 

11 

4 

76 

V.     -      -      -  - 

12 

50 

16 

38 

10 

19 

145 

IV.     -      -      -  - 

13 

60 

18 

35 

13 

24 

163 

in.   .    -    .  . 

12 

60 

21 

46 

16 

15 

180 

IL    -      -      -  - 

17 

56 

15 

44 

11 

28 

171 

III. — Semi-Rural  Unions. 


Standard  Vn.         -          -  - 

Warwick, 
-          -          -  8 

VI.        -         -  - 

-          -          -  12 

>) 

V.        -         -  - 

-          -  13 

)5 

IV.        -         -  - 

-          -          -  16 

l» 

III.      -  - 

-          -          -  14 

>> 

II.      -       -  - 

-          -          -  12 

The  number  in  each  standard  does  not  show  the  relative  progress  of  the  children. 

An  effort  to  illustrate  this  has,  however,  been  made.  The  principle  of  the 
authorities  for  elementary  education  is  that  a  child  comes  from  the  Infant  School 
at  7  years  old  and  goes  up  one  standard  each  year  until  he  is  in  Standard  VII 
in  his  fourteenth  year.  Accepting  these  steps  as  the  normal  progress  the  percentage 
of  chddren  above,  below,  and  in  the  right  standard  for  their  age  has  been  oivm 
for  the  same  Unions  as  those  in  the  last  tabulations.  ^ 

Those  who  are  2  years  or  more  below  their  normal  standard  have  also  been  noted. 
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School  Standards, 
I. — Metropolitan  Unions. 


Lambeth . 


St.  George's. 


Metropolitan 
Unions. 


Percentage  in  a  high  standard  for  their  age 
Percentage  in  the  right  standard  for  their  age 
Percentage  in  a  low  standard  for  their  age  - 
Percentage    2    years    or     more    below  right 
standard  (included  above)     -       .       -  . 


13 
46 
41 

21 


12 
44 
44 

14 


13 
46 
41 

20 


IL — Extra-Metropolitan  and  Urban  Unions. 


\ 

Bradford. 

Liverpool. 

Merthyr  Tydfil. 

Newcastle. 

West  Derby. 

York. 

Extra- 
Metropolitan 
and  Ur  ban 
Unions 

Percentage  in  a  high  standard  for  their  age  - 

12 

4 

12 

6 

12 

4 

7 

Percentage  in  the  right  standard  for  their  age 

53 

28 

57 

38 

46 

36 

38 

Percentage  in  a  low  standard  for  their  age 

35 

68 

31 

56 

42 

60 

55 

Percentage  2  years  or  more  below  right  standard 

(included  above)  

13 

30 

14 

24 

20 

29 

25 

in. — Rural  and  Semi-Rural  Unions. 

Percentage  in  a  high  standard  for  their  age  _  _  _  . 
Percentage  in  the  right  standard  for  their  age  _  _  _  . 
Percentage  in  a  low  standard  for  their  age  _  _  _  . 
Percentage  2  years  or  more  below  right  standard  (included  above) 


Warwick. 
21 

36 

43 

11 
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Section  XIII. 

Conclusions  as  to  the  Condition  of  Out-Eelief  Children. 

As  far  as  possible  all  the  (jonditions  afFecting  tlie  lives  of  Out-Relief  children  have 
been  investigated  and  discussed.  The  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  children 
themselves  has  been  noted.  I  have  tried  to  show,  how  far  the  existing  conditiors 
provide  a  fair  opportunity  for  these  children  to  grow  up  into  effective  and  self- 
respecting  citizens,  and  how  far,  the  general  condition  of  health  and  intelligence  of  the 
children  gives  evidence  of  satisfactory  progress.  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  many  of 
them  are  to  a  considerable  extent  suffering,  both  physically  and  mentally  from  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  living,  and  I  have  tried  to  set  out  in  the  foregoing 
Report  the  evidence  which  has  led  me  to  this  conclusion.  It  still  remains  to  consider 
whether  the  system  is  to  blame,  or  merely  the  administration  of  it.  Whether  children 
can  be  brought  up  in  a  fitting  fashion  under  an  Out-Relief  system,  or  whether,  when 
families  cease  to  be  self-supporting,  it  is  better  to  take  the  children  more  directly 
under  the  Guardianship  of  the  State  and  give  them,  so  to  speak,  a  fresh  start. 

Out-Relief,  as  at  present  administered  looks  cheaper,  but  if  Out-Relief  were 
adequate,  and  institutions  economically  managed,  I  doubt  whether  this  would  be  the 
case. 

An  Out  Relief  system  is  certainly  the  only  one  under  which  this  class  of  child  e:i 
can  fully  retain  their  home  ties,  and  live  the  home  life  ^^  hic'i  we  desire  they  shall  live 
in  the  future,  as  citizens. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  home  open  to  an  Out-Relief  family  is  often  scarcely 
worth  preserving. 

Parents  (certainly  Out-Relief  parents)  are  likely  to  be  very  average  sort  of 
people,  whereas  we  have  the  opportunity  of  choosing  rather  more  than  average  people 
for  the  Heads  of  Poor  Law  Schools  and  Homes. 

Poor  Law  Institutions  for  children  can  be  excellent  places,  with  none  of  the 
"  atmosphere  of  pauperism  "  about  them.  Both  at  Ponteland  and  Bradford  and  also 
at  Warwick,  the  life  in  the  Homes  was  vigorous  and  bright,  just  the  very  thing  for 
children. 

We  may  well  ask,  would  not  the  pauper  child  be  better  in  an  institution  of  this 
kind,  rather  than  in  an  average  Out- Relief  Home  ?  I  take  it,  that  what  every  child 
wants,  and  what  every  home  which  is  reasonably  good  gives,  is  a  certain  stability  in 
life,  a  sense  that  there  is  one  place,  one  little  group,  to  whom  it  stands  in  a  unique 
relation,  and  who  regard  it  as  they  regard  no  one  else,  a  point  to  which,  under  any 
circumstances,  it  can  turn. 

So  far  as  my  investigations  have  gone,  the  head  of  a  Poor  Law  School,  however 
wise  and  devoted,  can  never  quite  give  this  to  a  child's  life.  He  has  too  many 
children  who  have  no  mutual  tie.  If  he  could  take  such  a  place  to  each  child,  the 
fate  of  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe  would  be  nothing  to  his.  The  foster- 
mother  of  a  small  Scattered  Home  may  give  it  to  a  certain  extent,  but  even  she  has  too 
many  sets  of  children  passing  through  her  hands.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  this 
element  in  a  life  to  be  all-important  in  the  manufacture  of  really  satisfactory  and 
efficient  citizens. 

When  a  pauper  child  goes  out  to  work,  is  the  time  when  the  need  of  this  relation 
is  most  keenly  felt,  and  I  have  had  it  very  strongly  borne  in  on  me  during  the  last  few 
months,  that  many  of  the  children  who  fall  under  the  influence  of  unsatisfactory 
relatives  when  they  go  out  from  the  Poor  Law  Institution  to  a  situation,  do  so 
because  they  want  this  very  thing,  something  that  belongs  to  them,  and  them  only. 

I  feel  convinced  that  where  the  mother  is  anything  worthy  of  the  name,  she  fills 
a  place  for  her  children  no  one  else  can  fill,  a  place  which  it  is  important  to  the 
community  she  should  continue  to  fill.   There  were,  it  is  true  in  every  Uni  m,  mothers 
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in  receipt  of  Outdoor  Relief  for  children  who  were  incapable  (so  far  as  one 
could  judge),  of  filling  this  place  in  their  children's  lives,  women  of  bad  character,  or 
vicious  habits,  quite  unfit  to  have  the  charge  of  children.  To  such  as  these  Out- 
Eelief  should  of  course,  never  be  given. 

I  saw,  in  one  instance,  Out-Relief  children  habitually  sent  out  to  pilfer  in  a  small 
way,  others  to  beg,  som3  whose  mothers  were  drunkards  or  living  immoral  lives  ; 
though  these  last  facts,  if  known,  would  have  caused  the  Out-Relief  to  be  refused  or 
stopped.  These  things  were  openly  spoken  of  to  me  by  teachers  or  neighbours. 
Doubtless  the  Guardians  did  not  know,  but  they  might  have  known. 

These  definitely  bad  mothers  were  but  a  small  minority  of  the  mothers  whom 
we  visited,  but  there  were  many  of  a  negatively  bad  type,  people  without  a  standard, 
whining,  colourless  people,  often  with  poor  health. 

If  Out- Relief  is  to  be  given  at  all,  especially  where  children  are  concerned, 
those  who  give  it  must  take  the  responsibility  for  its  right  use,  and  to  do  this  there 
must  be  close  supervision  of  the  homes.  The  negatively  bad  mothers  spoken  of  above 
might,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  be  guided  and  stimulated  by  kindly  and  wise 
supervision. 

What  form  this  supervision  should  take,  is  hardly  for  me  to  suggest.  Perhaps  a 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  might  take  on  this  duty,  or  better,  a  Committee 
consisting  of  Guardians  and  Non-Guardians  reporting  to  the  Board.  Such  a  Com- 
mittee should  have  paid  women  visitors  responsible  to  it,  visiting  the  Out-Relief 
Homes  under  its  supervision,  or  the  Women  Sanitary  Inspectors  might  do  a  good 
deal  of  the  visiting  as  suggested  below.  It  would,  however,  be  very  desirable 
that  a  certain  amount  of  this  work  should  always  be  done  voluntarily  by  the 
members  of  the  Committee  themselves.  As  I  have  remarked  in  the  Section  on  Out- 
Relief  Mothers,  these  women  are  a  curiously  friendless  class,  and  they  carry  a  very 
heavy  burden.  A  kindly  friend,  able  to  give  sympathy  and  advice,  who  sometimes  by 
reporting  circumstances  could  get  relief  increased,  would,  I  am  certain,  save  many  a 
woman  from  losing  heart  and  going  under  altogether. 

There  are  many  circumstances  concerning  the  life  of  the  Out -Relief  mother  which 
should  come  under  the  notice  of  the  people  responsible  for  granting  the  relief  The 
question  of  her  employment  away  from  home  is  a  very  important  one  for  the  welfare 
of  the  children.  If  the  circumstances  are  such,  that  she  cannot  make  suitable  arrange- 
ments for  the  children  while  she  is  away,  she  should  be  allowed  to  stay  at  home 
without  starving.  As  things  are  now,  she  is  often  in  a  cleft  stick.  If  she  stays  at  home, 
the  family  are  half  starved,  if  she  goes  out  to  work  "  the  bairns  break  up  the  house," 
and  get  no  sort  of  control  or  training  out  of  school.  To  put  the  mother  into  a 
position  such  as  this,  is  to  fail  to  appreciate  her  value  to  her  children,  and  through 
them  to  the  community,  she  becomes  merely  a  slave  of  all  work  to  them.  If 
an  allowance  is  made  for  her  to  stay  at  home,  where  there  is  a  large  fiimily,  or 
where  there  are  children  under  school  age,  it  is  never  sufficient  to  cover  the  loss  of 
her  wages. 

The  character  of  the  mother  and  her  power  and  opportunity  of  bringing  up 
her  children  properly  is  not  the  only  thing  for  which  the  Guardians  should  make 
themselves  responsible.  The  environment  amongst  which  the  children  are  brought  up, 
the  house,  its  sanitary  condition,  its  accommodation,  these  are  matters  about  which 
the  Guardians  but  rarely  concern  themselves,  or  if  they  do,  it  is  in  a  very  incom- 
plete fashion.  In  Newcastle  the  Guardians  try  to  prevent  over-crowding  amongst 
the  Out-Relief  families,  but  in  the  cases  investigated  nearly  58  per  cent,  of  the 
parsons  concerned  were  living  under  technically  over-crowded  conditions. 

It  is  surely  undesirable  that  Out-Relief  should  ever  be  able  to  be  used  to  keep 
up  homes  and  bring  up  children  in  insanitary  slums  under  over-crowded  and  unhealthy 
conditions. 
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In  most  towns  there  is  a  regular  in>spection  of  tenemented  property,  often  by 
specially  appointed  Women  Inspectors.  It  would  be  easy  at  any  rate  in  these  places, 
to  institute  inspection  by  the  same  officials  of  the  homes  of  Out-Ilelief  families,  and 
the  periodic  reporting  on  them  to  the  Guardians. 

The  progress  and  regularity  at  school  of  the  Out-Relief  children  should  be  a  matter 
of  concern  to  the  Guardians,  and  regular  accounts  should  be  sent  from  the  school 
authorities  to  the  Board.  This  is  to  a  certain  extent  recognised  by  the  school 
cards. 

The  physical  condition  and  development  of  the  children  is  another  matter  which 
comes  under  the  same  category.  The  small  size  and  poor  nutrition  of  the  children 
examined  by  me,  as  well  as  the  large  number  of  physical  defects  found  amongst  them, 
go  to  show  that  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  being  brought  up  are  unsuit- 
able, and  are  definitely  injuring  them  ;  I  think  it  is  also  the  fact  that  they  are 
often  of  poor  stock  and  need  specially  careful  supervision. 

►Some  regular  system  of  medical  supervision  of  their  physical  condition  and 
development  is  certainly  required.  The  new  medical  inspection  of  school  children 
will  make  a  beginning,  and  the  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  children  of 
Out-Ilelief  families  could  be  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  or  to  the  Com- 
mittee responsible  for  the  well-being  of  the  children,  but  special  arrangements  would 
have  to  be  made  for  the  Out-Relief  cihildren  under  school  age. 

Defects  and  diseases  discovered  should  be  notified  to  the  mother,  who  would  l^e 
directed  to  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Officer  or  other  Official  under  whom 
the  children  would  come  for  treatment.  Other  treatment  might  also  be  needed 
which  would  require  the  services  of  a  specialist,  as  testing  vision,  dentistry,  etc. 
It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Guardians  to  see  tlm.t  such  services  were  provided  for 
the  Out-Relief  families  and  used  by  them. 

To  obtain  the  necessary  medical  treatment  for  her  children  the  Out  Relief  mother 
often  has  to  take  them  to  a  hospital,  and  a  day's  work  may  be  lost  in  waiting  to  be 
seen,  or  to  apply  for  a  special  medical  order. 

In  only  two  Unions  visited,  namely,  the  Parish  of  Liverpool  and  Merthyr 
Tydfil,  were  the  families  in  receipt  of  Out-Relief  on  a  permanent  medical  list,  so  that 
they  could  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Officer  at  any  time  of  need.  In  other 
Unions  a  medical  order  must  be  got  when  required.  In  two  or  three  cases  I  found 
Out-Relief  mothers  preferring  to  pay  a  i3rivate  doctor. 

Further,  when  the  child  leaves  school  it  is  surely  a  most  short-sighted  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Guardians  to  allow  him  to  take  tlie  first  casual  job  which  he 
can  get  and  to  drift  from  casual  job  to  casual  job. 

No  Board  of  Guardians,  so  far  as  my  investigations  go,  takes  any  interest 
whatever  about  the  placing  and  starting  in  life  of  boys  who  have  had  Out  Relief, 
nor  does  it  try  to  help  them  to  any  technical  training.  In  some  Unions  the  women 
Guardians  help  to  place  the  girls  in  domestic  service,  and  the  Board  generally  tries 
to  persuade  mothers  to  send  their  girls  to  service.  For  a  boy,  Out-Rehef  stops  at 
14,  and  he  turns  to  the  first  job  at  which  he  can  earn.  Most  likely  this 
job  will  be  one  that  will  lead  to  nothing.  It  may  be  street  selling  of  some  kind, 
it  may  be  an  errand  or  van  boy's  job.  When  it  is  over  he  finds,  or  tries  to  find| 
another,  probably  also  leading  to  nothing  and  so  he  drifts  on.  I  have  no  numbers 
or  figures  for  these  statements,  but  in  the  cases  I  visited  personally  I  saw  many 
lads  in  this  process  of  being  manufjictured  into  casual  labourers,  and  Miss  Longman 
and  Miss  Phillips  tell  me  that  this  experience  is  theirs. 

It  ought  to  be  possible  to  ensure  that  while  the  Out-Relief  mother  retains  all 
her  legitimate  rights  over  her  children,  her  way  and  theirs  is  smoothed  by  super- 
vision and  direction  from  those  supporting  the  household. 
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The  one  thing  more  necessary  to  say  is  that  Out-Relief  where  given  should 
be  adequate.  A  glance  at  the  section  on  income  and  expenditure  will  show  that 
in  a  majority  of  cases  it  is  not  so  at  present.  The  children  are  under- nourished, 
many  of  them  poorly  dressed,  and  many  bare-footed.  The  houses  are  bare  of  furniture, 
for  there  is  not  money  to  buy  sufficient  food  or  boots,  and  any  extra  expense  has  to 
b:  met  by  selling  or  pawning  furniture. 

The  standard  of  Out-Relief  must  not  be  the  least  which  will  keep  a  widow  and 
her  children  out  of  the  House,  but  the  least  which,  added  to  her  resources,  will  feed, 
clothe  and  house  the  family  adequately.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  Out-Relief 
mother  will  herself  be  ready  to  state  the  amount  required.  The  decent  mother's  one 
desire  is  to  keep  herself  and  her  children  out  of  the  Workhouse.  She  will,  if 
allowed,  try  to  do  this  on  an  impossibly  inadequate  sum  until  both  she  and  her 
children  become  mentally  and  physically  deteriorated.  If  she  is  lucky  she  struggles 
on  till  the  children  begin  to  earn.  In  many  cases  she  gives  up  the  hopeless  struggle 
and  drifts  into  the  House.  It  must  be  remembered  that  semi-starvation  is  not  a 
painful  process,  and  its  victims  do  not  recognise  what  is  happening.  The  under- 
nourished child  is  easily  tired  and  usually  slow,  dull  and  listless,  but  he  is  often  not 
to  his  knowledge  hungry,  and  will  refuse  good  food. 

In  talking  to  the  Superintendent  Relieving  Officer  of  one  of  the  large  Urban 
Unions  investigated,  I  asked  him  whether  he  thought  the  incomes  of  the  Out-Relief 
families  adequate  for  their  needs.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  know  how  they  manage, 
but  they  do  it  somehow,  so  it  must  be  enough  and  certainly  they  a^e  ready  to  go  on 
with  it."  This  is  the  doctrine  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  We  give  relief  without 
knowing  whether  the  recipients  can  manage  on  it,  we  go  on  giving  it  without  knowing 
how  they  are  managing  on  it. 

A  detail  in  administration  which  has  struck  me  as  not  unimportant  is  that 
the  relief  should  always  be  taken  to  the  homes  of  the  recipients.  This  would  ensure 
a  frequent  visit,  would  often  save  the  mother  from  losing  half  or  a  whole  day's 
work,  and  the  children  not  infrequently  from  making  a  very  undesirable  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Relief  Station. 
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PART  II. 

INaUIRY  INTO  THE  CONDITION  OF  BOARDED-OUT  CHILDREN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


As  my  reference  directed  me  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  boarded-out  children, 
both  within  and  without  the  Unions  to  which  they  are  chargeable,  both  classes  of  cases 
have  been  investigated  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  Unions  of  York, 
Bradford,  Warwick  andMerthyr  Tydfil  the  children  boarded-out  within  the  Union,_their 
homes  and  foster-parents  were  seen  and  reported  on  by  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips, 
and  their  reports  are  printed  in  full  in  the  Appendix. 

I  examined  medically  many  of  the  boarded-out  children  in  these  localities.  In  the 
Unions  of  Mitford  and  Launditch  and  Bicester  I  saw  the  children  boarded-out  within 
the  Union  and  also  in  most  cases  their  homes  and  foster  parents. 

My  report  on  the  Norfolk  children  is  included  in  the  Appendix.  The  condition 
of  the  Bicester  children  is  discussed  in  this  Report. 

Eight  groups  of  children  boarded-out  without  the  Unions  to  which  they  are  chargeable 
were  visited.  I  saw  the  following,  fourteen  children  chargeable  to  the  Union  of  Bradford 
(Yorkshire)  boarded-out  at  Banbury,  six  children  chargeable  to  the  Union  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  boarded-out  at  Wark-on-Tyne  and  the  neighbourhood,  four  children  charge- 
able to  the  Union  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  boarded  out  at  Falloden,  North  Charlton  and  the 
neighbourhood,  three  children  chargeable  to  the  City  of  London,  boarded-out  at  Upper 
and  Lower  Heyford,  Oxon,  were  seen  at  school  but  in  this  last  case  the  homes  and  foster 
parents  were  not  seen. 

Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips  saw  in  Cumberland  eleven  children  chargeable  to 
the  Carlisle  Union,  boarded-out  under  the  Penrith  Committee,  six  children  boarded-out 
under  the  Keswick  and  Crosthwaite  Committees,  chargeable  to  the  Unions  of  Bradford, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Toxteth  Park,  and  two  children  chargeable  to  the  Sheffield 
Union  boarded-out  under  the  Cockermouth  Committee. 

In  all  cases  where  Boarding-out  Committees  existed,  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  gave 
much  valuable  information,  and  facilitated  our  inquiries  in  every  way  possible. 

Relieving  Officers,  Guardians,  head  teachers  and  others  also  helped  us  greatly  with 
information.  The  homes  were  visited,  the  foster  parents  seen,  and  where  possible  the 
motive  for  taking  the  boarded-out  child  was  elicited  in  conversation.  The  children 
were  seen  at  home  or  at  school,  and  their  general  physical  condition,  cleanliness,  dress 
and  intelligence  noted. 

Where  possible  the  child's  sleeping  accommodation,  the  general  arrangements  of 
the  house,  the  family  income,  in  fact  all  the  environment  of  the  child's  life  were  in- 
vestigated. I  feel  it  of  great  importance  that  the  sleeping  arrangements  of  the  other 
members  of  the  household  should  be  decent  as  well  as  those  of  the  boarded-out  child. 

BOARDING  OUT  WITHIN  THE  UNION. 

Of  the  six  Unions  where  children  were  boarded-out  within  the  Union,  in  Warwick 
alone  did  a  Boarding-out  Committee  exist. 

In  Merthyr  Tydfil  such  a  Committee  had  existed,  but  had  been  dissolved,  and  only 
one  child  boarded-out  by  it  was  seen,  while  forty-one  children  seen  were  boarded-out 
directly  under  the  care  of  the  Guardians.    A  new  Committee  was  in  process  of  formation. 

In  other  cases  the  boarded-out  children  were  either  directly  under  the  care  of  the 
guardians  or  of  the  Children's  Committee  of  the  Board. 

Warwick. 

A  full  account  of  the  boarding-out  at  Warwick  and  the  work  of  the  Boarding- out 
Committee  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  This  Committee  is  active  and  very  promis- 
ing. A  great  deal  of  interest  is  taken  in  the  children  and  very  valuable  work  is  being 
done. 
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The  Committee  probably  made  some  mistakes  in  the  selection  of  homes  in  the 
early  days  of  its  existence,  but  the  standard  of  homes  and  care  of  the  children  has 
evidently  been  greatly  raised  since  its  adven^. 

MiTFORD  AND  LaUNDITCH, 

In  Mitford  and  Launditch  and  Bicester  (the  two  Rural  Unions)  no  Boarding-out  Com- 
mittee existed,  but  in  both  the  choice  of  homes  had  on  the  whole  been  good,  and  the 
supervision  of  children  and  homes  was  fairly  effective.  An  account  of  tlie  boarding-out 
in  the  Mitford  and  Launditch  Union  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  The  only  super- 
vision of  boarded-out  children  in  this  Union  is  that  of  the  Superintendent  Kelieving 
Officer.  He  knows  the  district  well,  and  the  character  of  the  inhabitants.  He  selects 
the  liomes,  visits  them  at  frequent  intervals,  and  pays  the  boarding-out  money  at  the- 
houses,  this  is  4s.  a  week  and  a  dress  allowance  of  5s.  a  quarter  for  children  under  ten, 
and  10s.  for  children  over  ten.  The  Poor  Law  medical  officer  is  supposed  to  visit 
the  children  once  in  three  months,  but  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  no  interest  was  taken 
by  any  member  of  the  Board,  and  no  guardian  regularly  visits  the  boarded-out  children^ 

The  homes  had,  on  the  whole,  been  well  chosen-,  but  the  two  unfavourably  com- 
mented on  show  certain  of  the  limitations  of  supervision  by  a  relieving  officer. 

In  the  case  of  the  illegitimate  boy  boarded-out  with  his  maternal  grandmother,  the- 
peculiar  features  of  the  case  which  rendered  the  arrangement  undesirable  had  not  struck 
him.  In  tie  case  of  the  boy  boarded-out  in  a  slovenly,  untidy  house  his  authority  could 
nc  t  keep  the  house  up  to  the  mark  as  a  woman  of  weight  and  standing  in  the  district 
might  have  been  able  to  do. 

Bicester. 

The  guardians  of  the  Poor  Law  Union  of  Bicester  bonrd-out  within  the  Union  all  the 
children  who  are  eligible,  under  the  supervision  of  two  lady  guardians  and  of  a  member 
of  a  neighbouring  boarding-out  committee,  who  helps  voluntarily  with  the  work.  These 
ladies  with  the  help  of  the  Relieving  Officers  select  the  homes  and  visit  the  children.  The 
boarding-out  mcney,  4s.  a  week  and  10s.  a  quarter  for  clothes,  is  paid  to  the  foster- 
parents  in  Bicester,  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  lady  guardians.  The  foster  parents,  on 
going  to  receive  the  money,  are  supposed  to  take  the  children  with  them,  and  seemed 
usually  to  do  so. 

The  ladies  divide  the  cases  between  them  for  visiting  and  supervision  of  the  homes. 
Ihe  supervision  seemed  effective  and  to  be  exercised  in  a  tactful  fashion,  there  did 
not  seem  anything  of  the  nature  of  cross-visiting  and  one  lady  did  not  know  much  about 
the  others'  cases.    Each  home  was  supposed  to  be  visited  about  once  a  month. 

There  were  ten  children  boarded-out  at  the  date  of  my  visit.  Eight  of  these  were 
seen  at  school  and  one,  a  child  of  three,  was  seen  at  home.  Two  of  the  liomes  were  seen ; 
only  one  child  was  not  seen. 

All  the  children,  with  one  exception,  were  clean  in  their  persons  and  dress.  The 
exception  was  a  little  girl  whose  hair  was  full  of  nits,  though  her  person  and  dress  were 
moderately  clean.  This  child  was,  I  think,  a  moral  defective.  The  schoolmistress  (un- 
prompted by  me)  described  her  as  very  untruthful  and  given  to  stealing,  but  assured 
me  that  she  was  greatly  improving  under  the  care  of  the  foster  mother,  to  whom  she  gave 
a  very  high  character.  The  child  told  me  a  quite  obvious  falsehood  apparently  in  order 
to  interest  me  in  herself.  This  was,  I  should  say,  a  case  of  unusual  difficulty  and  unfit 
for  boarding-out  except  in  a  very  unusual  home.  I  could  not  find  that  the  case  was 
recogaised,  except  by  the  schoolmistress,  as  one  of  special  difficulty. 

One  boy  had  a  tuberculous  knee  joint  and  was  walking  on  it,  and  one  boy  was  said 
to  be  phthisical.  Both  were  receiving  treatment.  One  boy  who  was  mentally  defective 
was  attending  the  ordinary  school,  and  was  boarded-out  in  an  ordinary  home.  I  could 
not  find  that  any  special  care  and  supervision  was  given  in  this  case. 

The  two  homes  seen  were  situated,  one  in  Bicester  and  one  in  the  rural  district. 
Each  family  had  grown-up  children  only  of  its  own,  and  the  reason  for  taking  a  child 
had  been  largely  the  desire  on  the  part  of  an  elderly  couple  to  have  something  to  pet. 
The  children,  two  little  girls  aged  respectively  seven  and  three,  had  each  a  separate 
bed  in  the  foster  parents'  room.    The  homes  were  clean  and  well  furnished  and  in  good 
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situations.  In  neither  case  was  the  money  payment  necessary,  but  in  one  it  was 
probably  welcome.  In  the  other,  certainly  more  was  spent  on  the  child  than  the 
boarding-out  allowance  The  grown-up  children  of  the  house,  of  whom  two  were  living 
at  home,  petted  her  and  made  her  many  presents.  This  child,  aged  seven,  was  an 
attractive  frail  little  mite  and  was  in  danger  of  getting  spoiled.  Both  foster  mothers 
were  bright  pleasant  women,  of  kindly  natures  and  well  able  to  brina  up  and  train  the 
children.  Both  children  were  very  clean  in  their  persons,  and  well,  even  tastefully, 
dressed.  In  two  of  the  three  remaining  Unions  where  children  boarded  within  the 
Union  were  visited,  namely,  York,  and  Merthyr  Tydfil,  the  conditions  were  by  no 
means  wholly  satisfactory. 

Bradford. 

In  Bradford  there  were  only  six  children  boarde:I-out  within  the  Union.  These  are 
under  the  care  of  a  Special  Committee  of  Ladies  the  '"Ladies'  Cottage  Homes  Visiting 
Committee." 

York. 

A  detailed  Report  of  the  children  boarded-out  within  the  Union  in  York  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix,  and  also  a  short  account  of  the  children  examined  by  me.  The  homes 
and  children  are  under  the  ©are  of  the  Children's  Committee  of  the  Board.  Some  of  the 
sleeping  arrangements  commented  on  by  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips  are  very 
undesirable.  In  one  case  two  boarded-out  boys,  aged  thirteen  and  eleven,  of  whom  the 
older  is  mentally  defective,  sometimes  share  a  room  with  a  girl  of  eight,  the  daughter  of 
the  foster-mother.  Thrs  home  seemed  in  other  ways  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  one,  and 
possibly  representations  from  a  lady  member  of  a  Boarding-out  Committee  would  show 
the  mother  the  objections  to  this  arrangement. 

There  were  two  boys  who  frequently  missed  school  by  being  detained  at  work. 


Merthyr  Tyoffl. 

At  Merthyr  Tydfil  the  conditions  were  not  very  satisfactory,  at  least  amongst  the 
iorty-one  children  boarded-out  by  the  guardians. 

These  children  seem  to  be  wholly  under  the  ordinary  Out-Relief  administration,  and  the 
system  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  Out-Relief  to  the  foster-parents,  in  respect  of  the 
children,  than  of  ordinary  boarding-out.  The  foster-parents  are  usually  relatives  or  family 
friends  who  have  often  taken  the  child  without  any  view  to  a  boarding-out  allowance, 
which  they  have  only  applied  for  long  afterwards,  and  they  would  keep  the  child,  even  were 
the  allowance  withdrawn.  It  is  thus  difficult  for  the  guardians  to  retain  any  proper 
control  of  the  homes,  as  the  child  could  hardly  be  removed  unless  adopted  by  the 
guardians  or  unless  the  neglect  had  been  so  flagrant  as  to  warrant  prosecution.  . 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  Report  that  homes  and  sleeping  arrangements  are,  in  many 
oases,  unsatisfactory. 

Therre  is  no  supervision,  except  by  the  relieving  officers  who  visit  occasionally,  perhaps 
once  in  three  months,  and  whose  standard  is  that  of  the  ordinary  Out-Relief  household, 
not  high  in  Merthyr. 

It  is  clear  from  the  accounts  of  these  six  unions  that  effective  supervision  of  boarded- 
out  children  and  their  homes  is  not  obtained  under  the  ordinary  Poor  Law  administration. 
This  fact  becomes  still  clearer  on  contrasting  the  conditions  found  in  these  Unions  with 
those  preyaiHng  amongst  the  groups  of  children  boarded-out  under  Boarding-out  Com- 
mittees without  their  Unions.  Supervision  of  homes  and  children  by  guardians  and 
relieving  officers  was  never  found  to  be  satisfactory.  Relieving  officers  have  too  much 
tlie  standard  of  the  ordinary  Out-Relief  family,  also  a  man  cannot  investigate  the 
sleeping  accommodation,  beds,  and  clothes  of  girls,  in  any  effective  fashion.    He  cannot 
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discuss  with  the  foster-mother  the  girls'  health  and  temperament  in  the  way  a  wise 
woman  can  do.  He  is  too  much  on  the  level  of  the  foster  parents  to  have  the  weight 
with  them  a  woman  of  standing  in  the  district  can  have. 

In  Mitford  and  Launditch  supervision  by  the  Superintendent  Relieving  Ofl6.cer  was 
not  answering  badly,  but  it  was  rather  a  special  case.  The  man  knew  everyone  in  the 
district,  their  characters  and  their  motives,  and  seemed  to  be  a  person  of  a  rather 
unusually  high  standard. 

BOARDING-OUT    WITHOUT    THE  UNION. 

Four  groups  of  children  boarded-out  without  the  Unions  to  which  they  belonged 
were  seen  by  me.  I  saw  the  children  at  school.  Wherever  possible  I  saw  the  homes 
and  foster-parents,  and  in  every  case  saw  one  or  more  members  of  the  Boarding-out  Com- 
mittees and  talked  over  with  them  the  homes  and  children,  and  any  particular  difficulties 
which  had  met  them  in  the  work. 

Banbury. 

The  fourteen  Bradford  children  at  Banbury  were  all  seen  at  school.  They  were  all 
well  dressed  and  clean,  with  the  exception  of  the  hair  of  two  of  the  girls  which  had  many 
nits.  Two  children  were  below  the  average  in  intelligence,  the  others  were  bright, 
promising  young  people.  All  were  in  a  satisfactory  physical  condition,  all  were  very 
regular  at  school,  and  had  good  characters  from  their  teachers. 

Three  of  the  homes  only  were  seen  ;  these  were  superior  artisan  homes,  quite  satis- 
factory in  all  material  details.  In  each  of  the  homes  seen  the  boarded-out  child  had 
either  a  room  to  itself  or  shared  one  with  a  child  of  the  same  sex.  In  the  case  of  one  girl 
of  thirteen  there  seemed  a  certain  incompatibility  of  disposition  between  the  child  and  the 
foster  mother.  The  woman  was  a  decent,  hard  working  woman  of  a  rather  hard  nature, 
who  did  not  in  the  least  understand  her  charge.  She  was  a  person  who  would  find  it  very 
difficult  to  understand  child  nature,  and  was  curiously  wanting  in  sympathy  to  things 
weaker  than  herself.  The  child  was  a  person  of  rather  weak  moral  fibre,  not  very  truthful, 
untidy  and  pleasure  loving,  but  conscious  of  her  short  comings  and  making  (by  the  school 
mistress's  account)  real  efforts  to  improve.  The  woman  opened  her  acquaintance  with  me 
by  complaining  of  the  child  and  also  of  the  child's  elder  sister,  before  the  child,  in  a  very 
unpleasant  way.  The  child  was  obviously  not  happy,  but  spoke  to  me  very  nicely  of  her 
foster-parent ;  she  seemed  much  more  able  to  a23preciate  and  make  allowances  for  the 
woman  than  did  the  woman  for  the  child.  The  secretary  of  the  Boarding-out  Committee 
had  evidently  in  the  past  given  much  time  and  thought  to  the  work.  From  her  own 
account,  she  did  almost  all  the  visiting  hersef .  She  knew  the  foster-parents  and  children, 
their  dispositions,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  lives  well,  and  both  foster-parents  and 
children  spoke  of  her  with  affection. 

^  Her  interest  evidently  did  not  cease  when  the  children  ceased  to  be  chargeable;  she 
superintended  the  provision  of  their  outfits,  gave  advice  about  their  calling,  found  them 
situations,  and  evidently  in  many  cases  continued  to  hear  of  and  from  them. 

But  she  is  getting  old,  can  hardly  hope  to  continue  her  activities  much  longer,  and 
from  her  own  account  there  is  no  one  able  and  willing  to  take  on  her  work.  There 
seemed  no  cross- visiting.  As  far  as  I  could  learn,  no  other  member  of  the  com- 
mittee did  any  regular  visiting. 

Ware. 

The  Boarding-out  Committee  at  Wark  on  the  North  Tyne  has  under  its  charge  six 
children,  all  girls,  chargeable  to  the  guardians  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  It  is  composed 
of  the  ladies  of  the  district  who,  on  that  sparsely  populated  country-side,  know  every 
house  and  every  inhabitant. 

Five  of  the  children  with  their  homes  and  foster-parents  were  seen.  Two  of  the 
children  were  in  one  home  ;  these  two  children  share  a  room  and  a  bed.  In  the  other 
cases  each  child  had  a  bedroom  to  herself. 

The  homes  were  all  good  and  the  foster-parents  superior  people  who  understood 
their  charges.  The  physical  condition  of  the  children  was  satisfactoiy  except  for 
teeth,  which  nearly  all  needed  attention.  The  children  were  clean  and  weU  dressed 
and  four  out  of  the  five  were  intelligent,  alert  people,  promising  well  for  the  future.  The 
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fifth  girl,  who  is  already  sixteen,  is  the  poorest  of  the  group  in  every  way.  Her  home  is  a 
particularly  good  one,  but  is,  perhaps,  rather  grey  and  joyless.  The  foster-mother  is 
over  eighty,  and  the  elderly  daughter  who  manages  the  house  is,  perhaps,  wanting  in 
brightness  and  interest  in  life.  The  girl  is  rather  inert,  and  seemed  to  take  veiy  little  interest 
in  her  future  calling  except  to  make  objections  to  anything  proposed.  She  has  been  pro- 
vided with  a  set  of  artificial  teeth  by  the  guardians.  In  one  of  the  homes  the  regulations 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  could  not  be  said  to  be  strictly  observed.  There  were 
three  men  lodgers,  and  the  head  of  the  house,  a  widow,  was  receiving  Out-Eelief,  though 
the  child  was  technically  boarded-out  with  the  unmarried  daughter.  The  home  was, 
in  many  respects,  a  very  good  one,  and  the  lodgers  were  most  respectable  men.  The 
house  was  a  small  villa,  very  well  furnished,  and  it  seemed  as  though  rather  the  Out-Relief 
than  the  child  were  misplaced.  The  elderly  daughter,  who  really  took  charge  of  the 
boarded-out  child,  was  an  active,  stirring  woman ;  she  had  interested  the  girl  in  fancy 
knitting,  and  the  child  was  getting  quite  a  little  market  for  her  wares,  of  which  she  was 
justly  proud. 

Two  children  under  this  committee  were  earning,  the  girl  aged  sixteen,  and  the  child 
mentioned  above.  In  the  case  of  the  girl  of  sixteen,  half  _  her  earnings  were  being 
banked  for  her.  There  did  not  seem  any  system  of  cross-visiting  with  this  committee, 
but  in  a  country  village  ]ike  Wark,  members  of  the  committee,  foster-parents  and 
boarded-out  children  are  all  well  known  to  one  another  and  probably  see  one  another 
constantly.  The  doctor  sees  the  children  regularly  without  fee,  and  the  medical  allow- 
ance is  banked  to  help  with  the  child's  outfit. 

Falloden. 

The  Falloden  Committee  has  been  at  work  for  nine  or  ten  years.  A  great  deal  of  the 
enthusiasm  and  success  of  this  committee  was,  I  think,  due  to  the  late  Lady  Grey. 
Just  now  the  committee  has  four  boarded-out  children,  all  girls,  under  their 
supervision,  all  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  they  are  negotiating  for  two  others. 
The  children  were  all  well  dressed  and  clean  in  their  persons.  Two  girls  shared  a  room, 
and  a  bed  ;  the  other  two  children  had  each  a  room  to  themselves.  Two  children  had 
very  much  enlarged  tonsils,  and  one  of  these  was  a  marked  mouth  breather  with  adenoids. 
Two  had  enlarged  glands,  one  child  had  a  defect  of  vision. 

One  child  was  a  little  pale  and  weedy  ;  she  is  a  delicate  little  mite,  and  is  having  a 
great  deal  of  attention  and  care,  quite  as  much  as  is  good  for  her. 

In  two  of  these  homes  the  sole  reason  for  taking  a  boarded-out  child  had  been  the  desire 
for  a  child  in  a  childless  home.  In  one,  the  case  of  a  single  woman  with  two  girls  boarded- 
out  with  her,  it  is  possible  that  the  money  payment  was  welcome,  but  the  children  have  an 
excellent  home  and  a  good  training. 

The  secretary  told  me  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Committee's  existence  mistakes 
had  been  made  about  homes,  and  in  two  or  three  instances  it  had  been  necessary  to  move 
children. 

The  various  children  are  not  allocated  to  the  different  members  of  the  committee 
as  at  Wark,  but  each  member  takes  three  months  for  visiting,  and  during  that  time  pays 
two  visits  to  each  child.  The  secretary  knows  the  foster  children  and  parents  well.  An 
allowance  of  15s.  made  by  the  Newcastle  Guardians  for  medical  attendance  is  paid 
to  the  local  doctor,  who  visits  when  required,  but  not  at  any  other  time. 

Upper  and  Lov/er  Heyford. 

The  three  children  seen  at  Upper  and  Lower  Heyford,  Oxon,  chargeable  to  the 
City  of  London,  were  all  in  a  satisfactory  condition  physically,  well  nourished,  clean 
and  well  dressed.  The  village  schoolmistress  is  a  member  of  the  Boarding-out  Committee 
having  charge  of  these  children.  She  evidently  had  a  close  knowledge  of  the  homes 
and  foster  parents  and  was  keenly  interested  in  the  work. 

Districts  in  Cumberland. 
The  twenty-one  children  boarded-out  in  Cumberland  under  the  Penrith,  Keswick, 
Cockermouth  and  Crosthwaite  Boarding-out  Committees  were  seen  by  Miss  Phillips  and 
Miss  Longman.  The  supervision  in  all  these  cases  was  satisfactory.  In  the  Cockermouth 
district  a  member  of  the  committee  visits  the  homes  once  each  month  and  sees  the  child's 
clothes  and  bedroom. 
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The  Keswick  Committee  visit,  once  in  six  weeks  and  the  Penrith  Committee  as  fre- 
quently as  this. 

At  Cockermouth  and  Keswick  the  doctor  sees  each  child  once  in  three  months  ;  at 
Penrith  each  child  is  seen  on  arrival,  but  not  again  except  in  case  of  illness. 

None  of  these  committees  have  any  regular  arrangement  for  dentistry,  though  the 
children  have  generally  been  taken  to  a  dentist  if  their  teeth  were  noticed  to  be  needing 
attention.  Now  the  Sheffield  and  Carlisle  guardians  are  wishing  to  make  arrangements 
with  local  dentists  to  examine  the  children's  teeth  regularly.  It  is  very  difficult  in  this 
district  to  find  homes  as  the  people  resent  the  inspection.  Also  the  taking  of  summer 
boarders  creates  a  difficulty,  as  there  is  always  a  danger  lest  the  accommodation  for  the 
boarded-out  child  should  be  encroached  upon. 

In  one  case  at  Keswick  a  child  had  to  be  removed  from  an  otherwise  good  home 
as  the  foster  mother  broke  the  regulation  about  sleeping  accommodation,  for  the  purpose 
■of  taking  in  summer  boarders,  and  told  lies  about  it. 

The  homes  seen  were  all  of  a  superior  type,  the  furniture  was  good  and  there  was  no 
over-crowding. 

The  foster  mothers  were  country  women  of  a  good  type  ;  all  but  one  had  good  health. 
In  two  cases  only  were  the  family  not  quite  independent  of  the  boarding-out  money.  In 
these  cases  it  was  probably  a  help  though  not  essential. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  reason  for  taking  a  boarded-out  child  was  either  the  love  of 
children  or  the  request  of  a  member  of  the  local  Boarding-out  Committee.  This  last 
in  the  case  of  families  comfortably  placed,  must  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  have  been  the 
love  of  children,  the  request  of  a  member  of  the  committee  merely  serving  to  put  the 
idea  into  the  foster  parents'  minds.  The  sleeping  accommodation  of  children  and  family 
generally,  and  the  clothes  and  food  of  the  children  were  all  satisfactory.  ^ 

The  children  were  in  low  standards  at  school,  but  not  below  the  usual  standing  of 
"boarded-out  children. 

It  was  not  ascertained  whether  there  was  any  systematic  cross-visiting  by  the 
members  of  these  committees,  but  the  supervision  seemed  effective  in  each  case. 

THE  SUPERVISION  OF  BOARDED-OUT  CHILDREN. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  supervision  of  the  Boarding-out  Committees  visited  in  the  course 
of  this  Inquiry  was  wonderfully  good,  and  contrasted  very  favoura-bly  with  supervision 
by  Guardians  and  Relieving  Officers.  Boarding-out  Committees  will  natui-ally  make 
mistakes  in  their  choice  of  homes,  especially  in  their  early  years,  and  will  usually  be  too 
trustful,  but  they  learn  from  their  mistakes  and  amass  knowledge  of  the  district  and 
possible  homes  w^hich  is  invaluable.  Members  of  Boarding-out  Committees  are  apt 
to  be  afraid  of  the  foster-parents  and  do  not  insist  on  seeing  the  child,  its  clothes,  or 
its  sleeping  accommodation.  Like  all  voluntary  work  it  is  probably  difficult  to  keep  up 
the  enthusiasm  and  interest.  The  Merthyr  Tydfil  Committee  was  dead  ;  the  Banbury  one 
certainly  not  robust. 

It  is  an  important  matter  that  the  members  of  Boarding-out  Committees  should  be 
people  of  position  and  standing  in  a  district.  If  too  near  the  class  of  the  foster-parents 
they  will  not  have  the  same  weight  or  influence  with  them,  no  matter  how  estimable  or 
suitable  they  may  be  as  individuals.  A  wise  woman  of  standing  in  the  district  can 
sometimes  do  much  to  pull  up  a  home  which  is  beginning  to  degenerate  and  keep  it  up 
to  the  boarding-out  standard. 

A  Boarding-out  Committee  can  find  and  supervise  homes,  watch  the  relations  of  the 
foster-parents  and  child,  smooth  over  many  difficulties,  overlook  the  clothing,  sleeping 
accommodation,  general  treatment  and  physical  development  of  the  child. 

I  think,  however,  members  of  a  Boarding-out  Committee  should  only  be  asked  to  under^ 
take  the  duties  possible  to  a  family  friend  and  not  those  of  an  inspector. 
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I  do  not  think  membeis  of  a  Boarding-out  Committee  should  be  asked  to  strip  the 
children  unless  in  a  case  of  serious  suspicion,  a  duty  which  must  produce  the  idea  that 
ill-treatment  or  dirt  are  suspected. 

However  much  the  fact  is  emphasised  that  these  things  are  a  matter  of  routine  it  will 
be  impossible  to  prevent  a  cottage  mother  feeling  that  tl:.c  ladies  of  the  Committee,  her 
own  neighbours,  suspect  her.  Such  duties  can  much  more  easily  be  performed  by  an 
insj  ector  of  the  central  authority  whom  it  is  known  is  appointed  for  that  purpose.  People 
will  often  take  in  a  reasonable  spirit,  from  such  a  one,  inspection  which  tl  ey  would 
resent  from  the  local  committee  and  which  would  inevitably  spoil  desirable  and  useful 
relations; 

But  necessary  ss  is  this  thorough  inspection  which  can  only  be  undertaken  by  a 
regular  and  accredited  inspector,  and  not  by  a  member  of  a  Boarding-out  Committee,  yet  it 
is  most  important  that  it  should  be  undertaken  with  tact  and  judgment  and  not  only 
with  enthusiasm. 

The  Cumberland  and  Northumberland  Committees  all  stated  that  a  part  of  their 
difficulty  in  finding  homes  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  people  resent  the  inspection,  and 
in  the  north  of  England  it  certainly  would  be  the  most  desirable  homes  where  an  enthusiastic 
but  not  very  tactful  inspection  would  be  most  resented. 

Regular  medical  inspection  of  all  boarded-out  children  is  essential.  These  are  often 
children  of  poor  physique  who  need  special  care.  In  almost  every  case  I  saw,  the  child's 
teeth  needed  attention.  I  saw  several  cases  of  very  much  enlarged  tonsils,  enlarged 
glands  and  adenoids,  also  defects  of  vision,  all  needing  attention.  I  saw  no  set  of  boarded- 
out  children  amongst  whom  there  were  not  untreated  defects. 

The  customary  three-monthly  examination  by  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer  within  the 
union  is,  in  my  experience,  mostly  very  perfunctory.  Where  a  small  regular  payment  is 
made  by  guardians  for  medical  attendance  for  children  boarded-out  without  the  Union  this 
is  often  regarded  as  of  the  nature  of  a  provident  payment,  to  ensure  attendance  in  sickness, 
and  not  to  provide  medical  inspection  and  supervision,  though  under  two  of  the  Camber- 
land  Boarding-out  Committees  there  was  regular  inspection. 

Each  committee  might  be  allowed  to  make  its  own  scheme  for  medical  inspection, 
which  should  be  submitted  to  the  central  authority. 

The  scheme  should  provide  regular  inspection  of  each  child  on  first  coming  under 
the  Committee's  care,  and  at  intervals  during  its  sojourn,  it  should  also  provide  for  the 
treatment  of  defects.  Each  committee  should  have  an  arrangement  for  regular  dental 
care.  Many  of  these  children  need  extra  nourishment  as  milk,  etc.,  and  the  medical  officer 
could  give  special  orders  for  such  things  where  needed,  and  the  extra  expense  entailed 
would  be  met  by  the  guardians  to  whom  the  child  was  chargeable.  The  foster  mother 
should  always  be  present  at  these  examinations,  and  should  be  taken  into  confidence. 
One  wants  to  strengthen  the  feeling  that  the  child  is  her  charge  and  responsibility,  and 
this  will  be  best  attained  by  discussing  the  child's  whole  condition  with  her.  There  are 
certain  troubles  such  as  nocturnal  incontinence  about  which  it  is  difficult  to  get  foster 
mothers  to  speak.  In  their  own  children  they  would  not  tolerate  them,  and  would  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  them  cured,  but  for  the  boarded-Out  child  ttiey  seem  to  think 
it  cannot  be  helped. 

Boarding-out,  specially  in  country  districts,  is  certainly  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  the  small  minority  of  pauper  children,  eligible  and  suitable  for  boarding-out,  and 
specially  for  girls. 

I  have  never,  myself,  seen  children  from  any  sort  of  Poor  Law  Home  or  Institution 
making  friends  with  or  playing  with  their  school  mates  on  terms  of  equality,  though  I 
was  told  they  did  so  at  Ponteland.  Boarded-out  children,  on  the  other  hand,  ca  n  be  just  the 
ordinary  children  of  the  place,  sharing  in  all  its  life.  This  I  have  ascertained  by  careful 
questioning  of  teachers,  foster  parents  and  members  of  Boarding-out  Committees.  There 
are,  however,  a  good  many  cases,  even  of  tlie  children  legally  eligible  for  boarding- 
out,  who  are  not  suitable.  Mentally  defective  children  are  very  rarely  suitable  for 
boarding-out.    Children  with  a  serious  clirouic  disease,  such  as  tubercle,  are  probably 
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better  in  an  institution  under  closer  medical  supervision  than  is  possible  for  boarded- 
out  children.  I  saw  a  few  such  children,  and  though  they  were  all  under  medical  care, 
they  needed  closer  supervision  than  they  were  getting. 

There  are  also  most  desirable  homes  not  suitable  for  boarded-out  children.  A 
boarded-out  child  is  but  rarely  "  just  like  my  own,"  though  that  is  often  said  by  foster 
mothers,  and  a  woman  needs  more  sympathy  with  child  nature,  and  a  bigger  heart,  to  play 
the  mother  effectively  to  one  who  is  not  her  own.  This  was  brought  home  to  me  in  the 
case  I  have  commented  on  at  Banbury.  Other  foster  mothers  become  too  old.  They 
are  no  longer  able  to  keep  up  a  high  standard  of  household  life,  and  the  life  becomes 
grey  and  dull  for  a  child. 

Excellent  Boarding-out  Committees  who  know  their  homes  and  foster  parents  well 
are  apt  to  be  a  little  disdainful  of  Local  Government  Board  regulations.  The  cases  in 
which  I  saw  these  regulations  contravened  the  child  was  usually  not  suffering  at  all,  but 
every  such  contravention  should  surely  be  reported. 

Everywhere  I  went  I  found  the  supply  of  suitable  homes  was  very  limited.  Both 
at  Walk  and  Falloden  the  secretaries  of  the  Boarding-out  Committees  told  me,  they  could 
not  place  another  child. 

Neither  committee  had  ever  been  able  to  place  a  boy.  The  people  were  sufficiently 
well  off  not  to  care  for  the  small  payments  made.  Only  childless  people,  wishing  for  a 
child,  could  be  got  to  take  one,  and  they  always  wished  for  a  little  girl. 

In  rural  Oxfordshire  the  facts  seemed  much  the  same.  Suitable  homes  I  was  told 
were  limited  in  number,  though  a  few  more  might  be  found  by  really  covering  the  cost 
of  clothes.  None  of  the  members  of  Boarding-out  Committees  I  saw  thought  any  large 
increase  possible.  In  Norfolk  the  case  was  rather  different.  The  Superintendent  Re- 
lieving Officer  of  Mitford  and  Launditch  thought  that  he  could  find  a  considerable  number 
of  suitable  homes,  and  pointed  to  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  Dr.  Barnardo 's  children 
were  boarded-out  in  the  district,  but  the  Barnardo  children  were  often  boarded-out  in 
villages  of  a  bad  character,  and  the  housing  conditions  in  the  purely  rural  part  of 
Norfolk  are  so  poor  that  I  am  sure  there  are  no  large  number  of  suitable  homes.  In 
Warwick  the  local  committee  has  always  been  able  to  find  homes  for  the  children 
whom  it  desires  to  board  out.  From  my  investigations  in  East  Dereham  and  in 
Banbury  I  think  a  certaiii  number  of  additional  homes  might  be  found  in  each  of 
these  places. 

Probably  semi-rural  towns  of  this  character  are  the  most  hopeful  ground  for  any 
considerable  extension  of  the  boarding-out  system.  There  are  also  more  openings  for 
lads  in  such  places,  specially  where  there  are  local  industries,  as  there  are  in  many  of 
these  towns. 

The  payments  made  by  guardians  for  clothes  do  not  nearly  cover  the  cost  with  older 
children.  Boots  and  shoes  for  girls  and  boys  over  ten  cost  at  least  15s.  to  25s.  a  year, 
specially  in  the  country  where  they  have  a  long  walk  to  school. 

There  are  many  very  suitable  homes,  perhaps  the  most  suitable,  where  the  parents 
cannot  undertake  any  extra  expense  for  a  boarded-out  child,  though  they  would  spend 
vhat  they  got  for  it  fairly  on  it. 
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PART  III. 


INaUIRY   INTO   THE   CONDITION   OF   CHILDREN   IN  SEPARATE 
POOR   LAW  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


CHILDREN  IN  POOR  LAW  SCHOOLS,  COTTAGE  HOMES  AND 

SCATTERED  HOMES. 

In  order  to  study  the  conditions  of  children  in  the  various  kinds  of  Poor  Law  Institu- 
tions for  children,  the  Scattered  Homes  at  Warwick  and  Bradford,  +he  grouped  Cottage 
Homes  at  Ponteland  belonging  to  the  Guardians  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the  Poor  Law 
schools  at  Norwood  (Lambeth  Union),  and  at  Aberdare  (Union  of  Merthyr  Tydfil)  were 
visited.  In  fact,  examples  of  all  classes  of  Institutions  which  provide  training  and  accom- 
modation for  pauper  children  in  separate  establishments  were  included,  except  the  Certified 
and  Industrial  Schools,  which  did  not  enter  into  the  Remit  to  me  and  District  Schools 
which  do  not  differ  in  their  character  from  the  larger  single  Union  Schools,  The 
buildings  were  inspected,  the  meals,  the  disposal  of  the  children's  time,  the  arrangements 
for  work  and  play,  inquired  into.  The  children  were  seen,  and  particulars  of  their 
physical  condition  and  intelligence  obtained  by  observation  and  by  inquiry  from  the 
Teachers  and  others  in  charge  of  them. 

The  particulars  thus  obtained,  were  as  far  as  possible  tabulated,  and  the  various  tables 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  XXIV. 

Poor  La.w  School,  Lambeth  Union. 

The  Lambeth  School  is  a  large  one,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  May,  1907,  contained 
600  children.    The  situation  of  the  schools  is  open  and  healthy. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  games  and  athletics,  etc.,  which  develop  the 
corporate  life  of  the  place  ;  the  boys  play  cricket  and  football.  Old  English  games  and 
Morris  dancing  have  been  introduced,  the  Superintendent  says,  with  great  success,  and 
are  very  popular  amongst  the  girls.  There  is  a  good  band,  and  last  year  twelve 
boys  passed  out  of  it  into  Army  Bands.  There  are  two  swimming  baths,  and  both  boys 
and  girls  learn  to  swim,  and  have  sports  and  races.  A  great  deal  seems  to  be  done  to  culti- 
vate activity  of  mind  and  body  and  to  develop  corporate  feeling. 

Both  boys  and  girls  help  in  the  work  of  the  house,  and  during  their  last  few  months 
in  the  School  the  girls  get  a  certain  amount  of  training  in  domestic  work.  There  are  classes 
in  housewifery,  conducted  by  an  official  appointed  for  the  purpose,  a  special  needlework 
class  has  been  lately  started  by  the  matron  to  teach  the  elder  girls  to  make  and  mend 
their  own  garments.  The  girls  over  school  age  also  go  out  to  an  evening  cookery  class 
at  the  Salters  Hill  School.  According  to  the  Superintendent's  account,  the  girls  do  very 
well  in  service,  and  many  more  applications  for  servants  than  can  be  complied  with,  are 
made  by  old  mistresses  and  their  friends. 

The  boys  get  no  industrial  training,  except  that  of  the  Band.  They  leave  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  the  girls  are  kept  a  few  months  longer.  For  four  years  no  boy  or  girl  trained 
in  the  Lambeth  Schools  has  returned  to  the  workhouse. 

The  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants  looks  after  the  girls 
who  are  sent  out  to  service,  and  the  similar  Association  for  boys  looks  after  the  boys. 
The  old  boys  and  girls  are  also  encouraged  to  write  to  the  master  and  matron. 

The  diet  is  good  and  sufficient,  and  there  seems  ample  time  allowed  for  meals  ;  the 
little  ones  have  a  lunch  of  bread  and  butter. 

There  is  a  medical  officer  attached  to  the  establishment,  and  the  children  are  system- 
atically examined,  and  their  physical  development  carefully  supervised. 

By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Alice  Johnson,  R.M.O.  at  the  Norwood  Schools,  I  was  able  to 
obtain  particulars  of  the  physical  condition  of  462  children  resident  there,  and  to 
compare  them  with  the  Out-Relief  children  chargeable  to  the  Lambeth  Guardians, 
As  I  have  found  in  every  area  investigated  and  in  every  form  of  Poor  Law  Institution 
the  children  were  below  the  average  in  height  and  weight,  but  they  were  well  nourished 
as  is  shown  by  the  Table  of  Nutrition  appended. 
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A  large  number  of  the  children  were  either  physically,  or  mentally,  defective  or 
showed  signs  of  previous  disease  or  neglect. 

This  was  true  of  both  boys  and  girls,  but  particulars  of  the  exact  number  of  cases 
of  defect  amongst  the  boys,  was  not  obtained. 

Of  the  236  girls,  six  (more  than  2'5  per  cent.)  were  mentally  defective.  Seven  (almost 
3  per  cent.)  were  more  or  less  deaf,  one  had  defective  speech,  and  two  were  crippled. 
There  were  several  cases  of  old  tubercular  disease  amongst  both  boys  and  girls,  and  also 
two  or  three  early  cases  under  treatment.  The  teeth,  curious  to  say,  were  not  so  good  as  one 
would  have  expected,  with  the  regular  dental  care  provided  by  the  guardians,  and  the 
supposed  regular  use  of  the  tooth  brush.  There  were  many  cases  of  defective  circulation 
and  bad  chilblains. 

The  Norwood  children  go  out  to  the  neighbouring  elementary  schools,  and  the  following 
particulars  were  obtained  of  their  intelligence  and  position  at  school.  Of  the  226  boys 
only  five  are  in  Standard  VII.,  and  eleven  in  Standard  VI.,  while  of  the  twenty-three 
boys  in  Standard  V.  nine  (or  39  per  cent.)  are  thirteen  years  old  and  upwards;  in  the 
lower  standards  are  many  boys  of  twelve,  thirteen  and  fourteen.  Three  boys  are 
mentally  defective  and  attend  a  special  school,  while  one  goes  to  the  cripple  school. 

Of  the  236  girls,  three  only  are  in  Standard  VII.,  and  fifteen  in  Standard  VI.,  and  of 
these  last,  thirteen  are  thirteen  years  old  and  upwards ;  six  girls  attend  the  school  for  the 
mentally  defective  and  two  the  cripple  school.  The  bulk  of  both  boys  and  girls  are  in 
Standards  III.  and  IV.  From  these  facts  one  is  reduced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  children 
are  both  physically  and  mentally  of  poor  stock,  and  also  probably  suffering  from  the 
conditions  under  which  they  have  lived  in  the  past.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  here  to 
separate  these  two  factors. 

But  they  are  under  efficient  care  and  treatment  in  these  schools  ;  the  various 
defects  were  all  known  and  under  treatment  where  treatment  was  required. 

Poor  Law  School  (Merthye  Tydfil  Union). 

The  Poor  Law  schools  at  Aberdare  belonging  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Union  contained  at  the  date  of  my  visit  in  December  1907,  123  children,  while  thirty-two 
children  were  in  two  Cottage  Homes,  each  of  which  contained  sixteen  children. 

The  main  building  is  not  very  satisfactory.  The  school  in  the  grounds,  which  is 
attended  by  all  the  children  under  Standard  III.,  is  bright  and  airy,  but  the  desks 
are  old  and  bad.  It  is  staffed  by  one  Article  68  and  one  Uncertificated  Assistant.  The  older 
children  go  to  the  village  school.  Many  of  the  rooms  in  the  main  building  are  dark  and 
dismal  and  by  no  means  well  warmed.  The  girls'  play  room  is  quite  unfit  for  its 
purpose.  It  is  dark,  and  quite  bare.  There  were  no  toys  or  work  of  any  kind 
about.  The  boys'  room  was  rather  better,  but  poor.  The  children's  dining  room  was 
dark  and  bare,  and  not  heated  at  all.  The  dormitories  are  airy  and  light.  The  beds  are 
of  the  old  sail  cloth  variety,  and  some  of  those  occupied  by  the  elder  children  must,  I 
think,  be  too  short  for  them.  The  coverings  were  sufficient  and  clean,  though  dingy  look- 
ing. The  sickroom  accommodation  is  veiy  poor.  The  whole  accommodation  consists  of 
one  room  with  a  wooden  partition  not  reaching  to  the  ceiling.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
the  sole  occupant  was  one  little  girl  suffering  from  eczema  of  the  hands, who  was  quite  alone, 
with  no  occupation,  and  sitting  in  a  corner  in  a  very  inert  fashion.  I  think  she  had  been 
employing  herself  picking  a  hole  in  the  wall. 

Nowhere  did  I  see  any  sign  of  out  of  school  employment  or  amusement  for  either 
boys  or  girls,  except  that  a  few  of  the  older  girls  were  helping  to  scrub  out  the  dormitories. 
The  superintendent  told  me  that  both  boys  and  girls  played  football,  but  this  seemed  to 
be  the  only  game  played  by  either  sex.  The  baths  are  fixed  earthenware  ones.  Each 
child  has  a  bath  at  least  once  a  week.  The  girls  have  no  separate  towels,  though  the 
beys  have. 

Small  pieces  of  flannel  were  provided  for  washing,  and  by  the  way  these  were  disposed 
I  think  each  child  had  not  its  own,  they  were  not  marked  in  any  way.  Each  child 
was  supposed  to  have  its  own  tooth  brush.  The  number  of  brushes,  however,  was  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  number  of  the  children,  and  the  girls'  brushes  were  dry  and  dusty  on 
the  day  of  my  visit. 

The  two  Cottage  Homes  are  small  villas  built  in  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  school ; 
■each  contains  sixteen  children,  mostly  girls,  with  one  or  two  small  boys  in  each.  The 
small  children  go  to  the  school  in  the  grounds,  while  the  bigger  ones  attend  the  village 
school  with  the  children  from  the  main  building. 
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The  smaller  institutions  are  very  incompletely  separated  from  the  large  one,  and 
except  for  the  better,  lighter  rooms,  and  newer  furnishings  such  as  baths,  beds,  etc.,  there 
is  not  much  difference  in  the  environment  of  the  children  in  them.  The  dietary  is  good 
in  both  Homes  and  School.  The  children  who  wish  it  have  a  bit  of  bread  for  lunch  in  the 
morning,  and  the  little  ones  bread  and  jam  or  bread  and  syrup.  For  the  Homes  there  is  a 
maximum  allowance,  and  the  foster  mothers  order  what  they  need  up  to  this.  There 
was  in  the  school  only  twenty  minutes  allowed  for  dinner,  and  when  this  has  to  include 
the  serving  out  of  food  for  a  large  number  of  children,  there  cannot  be  proper  time  for 
eating. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  master  I  was  able  to  examine  the  children,  and  particulars  of 
their  physical  condition  have  been  summarised  in  the  TaV.es.  {See  Appendix  XXIV.) 
The  children  were  on  the  whole  very  well  nourished,  specially  those  who  had  been  some 
time  in  the  Institution.  There  were  a  few  cases  of  illness.  A  great  many  children 
had  the  scars  of  old  injuries.  One  child  had  lost  an  eye  and  the  other  was  badly  damaged, 
another  had  a  very  badly  contracted  burn  scar  which  needed  attention.  The  small 
children  whom  I  saw  at  the  school  in  the  grounds  were  in  a  very  cold  room,  and  many 
were  feeling  it  a  good  deal ;  their  clothes  were  far  from  clean ;  one  little  boy  who 
suffered  from  incontinence  of  urine  smelt  horribly.  The  children  who  went  out  to  school 
were  very  much  better  dressed  and  much  cleaner  than  those  who  spent  all  their  time 
in  the  school  grounds. 

There  were  an  extraordinarily  large  number  of  cases  of  nocturnal  incontinence 
amongst  both  girls  and  boys. 

I  noticed  twenty  girls'  and  nineteen  boys'  beds  provided  with  a  macintosh,  and  these 
the  Superintendent  told  me  were  cases  with  whom  an  accident  occurred  practically  every 
night.  This  is  an  enormous  proportion,  being  nearly  32  per  cent.  There  seemed  nothing 
to  account  for  it  in  the  physical  or  mental  condition  of  the  children,  so  I  can  only  attribute: 
it  to  lack  of  training. 

A  dentist  comes  every  week.  He  deals  first  with  any  case  brought  to  him,  and  fills- 
in  his  time  by  inspecting  the  other  children.  Every  child's  mouth  is  supposed  to  be 
inspected  at  least  once  a  year. 

There  were  no  marked  cases  of  mental  defect,  though  the  children  were  rather  old  for 
the  standards  in  which  they  were  at  school.  This  fact  interested  me,  as  in  most  of  the 
Poor  Law  establishments  for  children  I  have  inspected  there  have  been  a  very  large 
number  of  defectives.  There  was  very  little  tubercular  disease  amongst  the  Aberdare 
children.  There  did  not  seem  much  corporate  life  about  the  place.  The  boys  have  a 
football  club  and  play  matches  with  neighbouring  clubs.  The  boys  go  as  colliers'  boys  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  girls  to  domestic  service.  The  situations  are  found  by  the  ■ 
master  and  matron,  and  the  children  are  visited  afterwards  by  them;  I  could  not 
ascertain  clearly  for  how  long  or  how  often.  The  girls'  outfits  for  service  are  made  at 
the  schools  and  are  very  good.  Three  sets  of  underclothing  and  stockings  are  given, 
which  is  by  no  means  always  the  case.  Poor  Law  authorities  do  not  seem  always  to 
realise  that  one  change  does  not  allow  for  an  accident  or  a  wetting  during  the  week, 
and  that  a  servant  girl  cannot  always  mend  her  stockings  on  Saturday  night. 

Cottage  Homes  at  Ponteland. 

The  Cottage  Homes  at  Ponteland  belonging  to  the  union  of  Newcast-e-on-Tyne 
were  seen  by  me  on  January  1st,  1908.  These  Homes  were  opened  in  September,  1903. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  225  children  living  in  twelve  cottages  arranged'round 
a  green.  Each  cottage  is  presided  over  by  one  or  two  foster  parents,  a  foster  mother 
m  the  case  of  a  cottage  for  girls  and  little  boys,  a  foster  father  and  mother  in  the  case 
of  a  cottage  for  boys. 

Each  cottage  is  supposed  to  contain  fifteen  children.  They  are  at  present  over-full 
but  two  additional  ones  are  almost  ready  for  occupancy.  The  older  children  attend  the 
village  school  and  also  church  or  chapel  and  Sunday  school.  The  village  choir  is  largelv 
recruited  from  the  Cottage  Homes.  When  the  Homes  were  first  established  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  ill-feeling  in  the  village  against  the  Homes  and  the  children,  but  this 
seems  to  have  entirely  disappeared.  The  children  are  said  to  mix  with  the  village  children 
freely,  and  have  friends  and  playmates  amongst  them,  and  it  has  been  openly  said  that 
the  good  dress  of  the  Home  boys  and  girls  has  raised  the  standard  of  dress  amongst  fne 
village  children. 

The  cottages  are  excellent,  the  rooms  light  and  bright  and  well  furnished.  Each 
has  Its  bathroom,  and  every  child  has  a  bath  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  baths  are 
simple  fixed  ones,  and  much  better  it  seems  to  me  than  any  form  of  spray  bath,  as  the 
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children  are  thus  taught  to  be  clean  in  the  only  way  which  is  likely  to  be  open  to  them 
in  the  future.  Every  child  has  its  towel,  hair  brush,  and  tooth  brush,  which  last  it  is 
supposed  to  use  after  each  meal.  They  had  certainly  all  been  used  on  the  day  of  my 
visit,  and  though,  there  is  no  dental  supervision  of  the  children's  mouths  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  Tables  {see  Appendix  XXIV.)  that  their  teeth  are  in  a  remarkably  good  condition. 

There  is  a  school  on  the  premises  where  the  younger  children  (the  first  three  stand- 
ards) are  taught.  There  is  a  workroom  presided  over  by  a  dressmaker,  also  a  work- 
shop where  repairing  jobs  needed  about  the  place  are  done.  The  girls'  outfits  and  all 
the  clothes  for  the  children  in  the  Homes  except  the  boys'  suits,  are  made  on  the  premises 
either  in  the  workroom  or  in  the  Cottages.  All  the  stockings  needed  are  knitted  at  the 
Cottages  ;  the  boys  use  a  knitting  machine  to  make  theirs. 

All  the  boots  and  shoes  for  the  children,  and  for  the  outfits  are  made  in  the  shoe- 
maker's shop  on  the  premises.  These  shops  and  the  workroom  are  used  for  giving  indus- 
trial training  to  some  of  the  elder  boys  and  girls. 

A  class  of  older  boys  work  under  the  gardener,  and  it  is  found  that  they  are  able 
to  take  places  as  under-gardeners  when  they  leave  the  schools. 

Some  of  the  boys  become  apprentices  in  the  engineering  shops  in  Newcastle,  and  the 
guardians  continue  relief  until  their  wages  suffice  to  keep  them. 

Some  few  boys  go  into  the  pits,  but  the  superintendent  does  not  like  this 
employment  and  only  sends  boys  whom  he  considers  fit  for  nothing  else.  Some  go 
to  domestic  service,  and  some  to  farm  work. 

The  girls  go  to  domestic  service  and  receive  a  certain  amount  of  training  in  the  Homes. 
Each  cottage  for  girls  has  a  girl  over  school  age,  who  helps  the  mother  in  the  work  of  the 
Home,  and  all  girls  spend  a  few  months  before  leaving,  in  the  house  of  the  Superintendent, 
where  they  get,  I  should  say,  an  excellent  training.  The  situations  are  found  by  the  Super- 
intendent and  his  wife  who  visit  the  children  regularly  two  or  three  times  a  year.  The 
boys  and  girls  return  freely  to  the  Homes  when  they  have  holidays. 

As  my  visit  took  place  on  a  public  holiday  I  saw  several  "old"  boys  and  girls,  who 
looked  most  promising  young  people. 

Since  the  homes  were  opened  in  1903,  sixty-six  children  have  gone  into  situations, 
of  these,  two,  only,  have  not  done  more  or  less  satisfactorily.  One  unsatisfactory  case 
was  a  colliery  boy ;  the  home  in  which  he  was  placed  was  unsatisfactory  and  the  boy 
absconded ;  the  other  case  is  that  of  a  girl  in  service  reported  as  unsatisfactory. 

Of  the  others,  sixty  (or  91  per  cent.)  are  reported  as  doing  well,  while  the  remaining 
four  are  doing  fairly  well. 

The  outfits  for  the  children  entering  situations  are  very  good,  and  I  was  glad  to  notice 
that  the  girls  get  three  pairs  of  stockings  and  three  of  the  different  under  garments. 

The  Superintendent  and  his  wife  are  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  work,  and  throw 
themselves  whole-heartedly  into  it ;  the  Superintendent  does  a  good  deal  of  teaching  and 
lecturing,  which  ,  I  think,  wakes  up  the  children's  intelligence  in  a  remarkable  way. 

The  foster-parents  are,  on  the  whole,  of  a  wonderfully  good  type,  and  take  a  real  personal 
interest  in  their  children.  I  was  much  struck  by  the  gentle  and  kindly  way  in  which  they 
addressed  their  children.  The  diet  is  good  ;  there  is  a  maximum  of  provisions,  and  the 
foster-mothers  order  what  they  need  within  that. 

The  children  were  well  dressed  and  very  clean  in  their  persons  ;  they  were  bright  and 
responsive  in  their  manner ;  there  was  no  standing  about  in  corners,  but  all  the  children 
whether  indoors,  or  out,  were  entering  vigorously  into  their  various  employments.  Boys 
play  cricket  and  football  and  the  girls  hockey,  though  I  gathered,  this  last  is  not  very 
successful.  All  the  children  play  ordinary  games  with  vigour  and  enthusiasm.  The 
school  record  was  good.  There  are  four  scholarships  open  to  children  attending  the 
village  school.  In  1906  three  of  these  and  in  1907  all  four  were  won  by  children  from 
the  Ponteland  Homes. 

In  1907  the  Homes  children  won  eight  divinity  prizes  out  of  twelve  given  in  the  village 
school.  At  the  sime  time,  they  are  mostly  placed  in  low  standards  for  their  ages.  At 
Lady  Day,  1907,  there  were  only  four  boys  in  Standard  VII.  and  six  in  Standard  VI., 
while  no  girls  were  placed  above  Standard  V.  Owing  to  the  kindness  of  the  Super- 
intendent, I  was  able  to  examine  a  considerable  number  of  the  children,  and  particulars 
of  their  physical  condition  are  given  in  the  appended  Tables.    {See  Appendix  XXIV.) 
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Nearly  all  the  children  examined  had  been  in  the  Homes  for  a  long  period ;  a  great 
many  since  the  opening. 

The  younger  children  are  small,  below  the  average  in  height  and  weight,  but  they 
are  satisfactorily  nourished  and  the  older  ones  well  grown,  especially  the  girls. 

There  were  a  large  proportion  of  abnormal  children,  both  mentally  and  physically. 
I  saw  five  or  six  children  who  were  mentally  defective,  and  several  of  curiously  low  physical 
types.  There  was  one  family  of  three,  of  whom  one  member  was  badly  deformed  and 
dwarfed  from  disease  of  the  bones,  while  the  other  two  members  were  slightly  affected. 
One  girl  had  marked  shortening  of  one  leg  from  old  hip  disease,  one  was  badly  deformed 
from  old  rickets,  one  boy  had  suffered  from  Pott's  disease  (now  quiescent),  two  had  Otitis 
media.  Several  had  the  scars  of  old  tubercular  abscesses  in  the  neck.  Two  or  three 
■children  had  inflamed  lids  or  slight  conjunctivitis.  Two  or  three  had  eczema  of  the 
nostrils,  a  good  many  had  chilblains,  but  every  case  was  known  and  being  treated. 

There  were  but  few  enlarged  glands  or  tonsils.  None  of  the  tonsils,  and  only  two 
or  three  of  the  cases  of  glands  were  at  all  marked  cases. 

The  condition  of  the  teeth  was  very  interesting.  It  is  true  there  were  a  good  many 
teeth  needing  treatment,  but  there  were  curiously  few  hopeless  sets,  and  the  mouths 
were  wonderfully  clean. 

There  is  no  dental  supervision,  and  I  attribute  the  condition  solely  to  the  habit  of 
"brushing  the  teeth  after  every  meal.  On  the  whole  one  felt  about  the  Ponteland  children 
that  they  were  the  ordinary  material  of  the  Poor  Law  school,  poor  in  quality  and  injured 
by  previous  neglect  and  disease,  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  were  on  the  road 
to  become  useful  citizens.  The  children  are  not  regularly  examined  medically,  but  the 
local  doctor  is  called  in  if  any  child  is  unwell. 

The  great  need  of  the  establishment  is  some  accommodation  for  sudden  illness  and 
isolation  for  infectious  diseases. 

Bradford  Scattered  Homes. 

In  November,  1907,  1  visited  the  Scattered  Homes  belonging  to  the  Union  of  Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 

The  Bradford  Guardians  have  seventeen  Scattered  Homes,  each  containing  eight 
children,  a  Central  Home  containing  forty-two  beds,  a  Babies'  Home  containing  eight 
beds  for  children  between  three  and  five,  and  a  Receiving  Home  containing  twenty- 
two  beds,  also  an  Emergency  Home.  There  are  no  children  in  the  workhouse  over  three 
years  of  age,  except  those  in  hospital.  All  children  go  to  the  Receiving  Home  for  a  pro- 
bationary period,  depending  on  the  child  and  its  circumstances,  and  if  it  is  likely  to  remain 
it  is  then  drafted  into  one  of  the  Cottage  Homes,  or  boarded-out. 

The  guardians  adopt  freely  all  children  eligible  for  adoption. 

They  try  to  ensure  for  every  child  who  comes  into  their  hands  a  good  education  and 
training  ;  if  a  child  is  under  unsatisfactory  influence  they  try  to  retain  the  guardianship, 
if  anyhow  possible. 

The  Scattered  Homes  each  contain  eight  children,  usually  of  both  sexes  ;  brothers 
and  sisters  are  always  kept  together. 

An  effort  is  always  made  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  a  Cottage  Home  group,  and  a  child 
is  not  moved  from  one  Cottage  Home  to  another  unless  for  very  good  reason.  There  is 
a  boys'  home,  but  older  boys  are  not  moved  there  automatically,  only  such  cases  as  the 
superintendent  may  think  wise  to  put  there. 

The  cottages  are  small  villas ;  they  are  comfortably,  but  not  extravagantly  furnished, 
rather  more  solidly,  but  with  fewer  ornaments  than  a  better  class  artisan's  or  small 
•clerk's  home.  Most  of  the  Homes  were  very  clean,  almost  painfully  so.  Each  Home  was 
in  charge  of  a  foster-mother.  The  foster-mothers  seemed  to  be  taking  good  care  of  the 
children  and  looking  after  all  their  material  needs  excellently,  but  I  missed  the  motherly 
note  which  was  so  noticeable  among  the  Ponteland  foster-mothers. 

The  children  go  out  to  the  neighbouring  elementary  schools  ;  they  are  in  low  standards 
for  their  years,  specially  the  younger  children,  and  those  who  have  not  been  long  in  the 
Homes.  The  children  who  have  been  steadily  at  the  Homes  for  some  years  generally  take 
a  fair  place  for  their  years. 

Amongst  the  older  boys  there  were  four  who  had  won  scholarships  at  the  Higher 
Grade  Schools. 
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The  physical  condition  of  the  children  is  summarised  in  the  Tables.  {See  Appendix 
XXIV).  They  were  all  clean  and  well  dressed;  they  are  very  small  for  their  years,  but. 
on  the  whole  well  nourished,  as  shown  by  the  Table  of  Nutrition.    (Appendix  XXIV.) 

The  children  showed  a  good  many  physical  defects,  but  these  were  under  treatment 
of  a  very  careful  and  thorough  kind.  There  were  a  few  cases  of  old  tubercular  disease, 
one  or  two  mentally  defective  children,  also  one  or  two  cases  of  deformity  from  old 
anterior  polio-myelitis. 

Two  boys  had  Otitis  media.  One  had  lost  an  eye,  and  the  socket  was  still 
discharging,  but  these  cases  were  all  under  treatment,  and  their  presence  merely  showa 
the  bad  material  with  which  the  Homes  have  to  deal. 

When  the  children  are  ill  they  are  immediately  removed  to  the  Children's  HospitaT 
in  connection  with  the  Workhouse.  This  hospital  is  quite  new,  and  excellent  in  every- 
way. 

The  dietary  of  the  Homes  is  very  good.  There  is  a  certain  maximum  of  provisions,, 
and  within  this  limit  the  foster-mothers  ordCi;  what  they  want.  The  meals  I  saw  were- 
good  and  suitable. 

The  girls  go  to  domestic  service.  The  boys  are  put  to  a  trade.  During  their  ap- 
prenticeship they  live  in  lodgings  and,  are  watched  over  by  the  Superintendent  of  the- 
Scattered  Homes.  The  guardians  supplement  their  wages  until  these  suffice  to  support 
them.    Both  boys  and  girls  in  situations  are  visited  by  the  Superintendent  and  his  wife, 

Warwick  Scattered  Homes. 

The  four  Scattered  Homes  belonging  to  the  Warwick  Union  were  visited  in  October,. 
1907. 

The  Homes  are  small  villas,  solidly  but  not  extravagantly  furnished. 

The  sexes  are  separated,  except  that  there  are  little  boys  under  seven  in  the  Girls' 
Homes.    There  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  children  in  each  Home. 

Three  of  the  Homes  are  for  girls  and  little  boys,  and  are  situated  in  Leamington. 

The  Home  for  boys  in  Linen  Street,  Warwick,  was  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
Scattered  Homes  seen.  The  foster-father  and  mother  were  evidently  devoted  to  the  work 
and  took  a  genuine  interest  in  the  children.  There  was  more  happy  activity  and  spon- 
taneity amongst  those  boys  than  in  any  other  group  of  children  seen,  excepting  possibly 
at  Ponteland.  This  was,  I  think,  attributable  entirely  to  the  influence  of  the  foster- 
parents. 

The  other  three  Homes  were  materially  satisfactory  enough,  but  there  was  not  the 
spontaneous  brightness  there  was  at  Linen  Street. 

The  children  were  clean.  Their  clothes  were  sufficient  and  suitable.  They  were  smaii 
for  their  ages.  Those  who  had  been  some  time  in  the  Homes  were  well  nourished,  but 
there  were  a  few  new-comers  whom  one  could  pick  out  as  such  by  their  poor 
nutrition. 

The  physical  defects  found  are  entered  in  the  usual  Tables.    {See  Appendix  XXIV.) 

Each  child  has  its  own  tooth  brash,  hair  brush,  and  towel.  The  beds  are  good  and 
clean  and  coverings  sufficient.  The  children  go  out  to  school.  I  found  they  were  in  low- 
standards  for  their  years,  specially  new  comers. 

Every  head  teacher  who  had  Scattered  Home  children  in  his  school  told  me  un- 
prompted the  same  story.  When  the  children  first  come  to  the  Homes  they  are  dull  and 
ignorant,  but  they  greatly  improve,  and  the  children  who  have  been  some  years  in  the 
Homes  are  quite  the  equals  of  other  children  of  their  years. 

The  three  Homes  for  girls  had  a  foster-mother  in  charge.  They  seemei  to  be  doing 
very  well  by  the  children  in  all  material  respects,  but  one  or  two  gave  me  the  impression 
of  being  tired  of  the  job.  They  contrast  very  much  in  my  mind  with  the  Ponteland 
mothers. 

The  children  help  in  the  housework,  and  on  Saturday  morning,  when  my  visit  was 
paid,  they  were  all  very  hard  at  work,  and  most  of  them  quite  enjoying  themselves.  On 
the  whole  I  thought  the  Homes  satisfactory.  Linen  Street  was  more  than  satis- 
factory, it  was  almost  ideal. 
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The  older  girls  were  well  nourished  and  well  developed,  though  short.  They  had 
pleasant,  self-respecting  manners. 

The  girls  are  sent  to  domestic  service.    The  boys  usually  go  to  farm  work. 

I  was  able  to  get  no  definite  information  as  to  how  they  did  in  after  life,  though 
there  seemed  a  general  impression  that  they  did  well.  I  saw  one  "  old  girl  "  spending 
a  day  at  her  old  Home.    She  was  a  good  example  of  a  domestic  servant. 

Conclusions. 

The  study  of  the  examples  of  the  various  methods  at  present  in  use  for  the  education 
and  training  of  pauper  children  allows  one,  I  think,  to  eliminate  one,  if  not  two,  as 
Tindesirable. 

The  retention  of  children  in  workhouses  is  always  unsatisfactory.  Even  where 
they  have  special  attendants  they  are  never  completely  separated  from  the  ordinary  in- 
mates. I  saw  children  detained  in  workhouses  as  a  regular  method  of  dealing  with  them 
at  York  and  Gressenhall  (Mitford  and  Launditch).  In  York  certainly  the  children  were 
dull  and  inert,  they  stood  about  like  moulting  crows,  and  did  not  seem  able  to  employ 
themselves  with  any  enthusiasm  or  vigour.  The  arrangements  for  their  tendance  and 
training  are  never  as  good  as  in  an  establishment  wholly  given  up  to  them  ;  the  separation 
irom  the  ordinary  inmates  of  the  workhouse  was  very  incomplete  in  each  case  I  saw. 

When  sent  out  to  school  (as  they  were  in  both  the  Unions  under  discussion)  they 
•did  not  enter  into  the  play  or  out-of-school  life  of  the  other  children.  I  have  often 
felt  as  I  have  watched  the  little  groups  of  workhouse  children  drawing  off  from  the 
■others  that,  to  certain  natures,  at  any  rate,  this  must  painfully  emphasise  their  position. 
'Of  the  two  Poor  Law  schools  seen,  one,  was  in  many  ways  unsatisfactory,  both  as  to  build- 
ings, equipment  and  training,  but  possibly  owing  to  this  very  fact  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  small  school  the  children  did  not  show  the  peculiar  characteristics  which 
are  supposed  to  mark  Poor  Law  school  children.  They  were  dirty,  they  suffered  from 
physical  defects  which  needed  treatment,  they  were  lacking  in  training,  but  they  did 
not  seem  markedly  wanting  in  initiative. 

In  a  great  school  like  Norwood  the  children  are  clean  and  well  clothed,  they  are 
•doubtless  weU  trained,  and  educated,  their  physical  condition  is  looked  after  and 
defects  treated  carefully.  There  can  be  a  good  deal  of  corporate  life  about  such  an 
Institution ;  there  are  bands,  and  clubs  for  games,  and  swimming,  etc.  Group  photo- 
graphs of  school  mates  and  class  mates  are  taken,  and  all  help  to  develop  a  feeling 
amongst  the  children  of  a  common  bond  and  a  common  interest.  But  for  girls,  at  any 
xate,  such  a  training  is,  I  feel  sure,  not  an  effective  one.* 

The  training  may  not  be  a  bad  one  for  a  boy  who  is  to  become  a  part  of  the  great 
industrial  machine,  but  for  a  girl  the  question  is  quite  a  different  one.  She  is  certain 
to  be  sent  into  an  ordinary  household  as  a  domestic  servant,  where  initiative,  common 
sense,  and  powers  of  observation  are  far  more  needed  than  the  power  to  fit  into  a  great 
system,  and  to  do  what  she  is  told,  and  only  what  she  is  told. 

Corporate  feeling  is  of  far  less  value  to  her,  even  if  you  succeeded  in  developing  it,  than 
the  power  of  initiative  and  the  stability  which  home  life  alone  can  give. 

Boarding-out,  where  properly  supervised,  and  with  an  active  and  wise  Boarding-out 
Committee  is,  I  believe,  the  ideal  system  both  for  boys  and  girls,  but  especially  for  girls. 
Suitable  homes,  however,  are  not  easy  to  find.  As  I  have  said  in  my  Report  on 
l)oarduig-out  a  certain  number  of  suitable  homes  might  be  found  in  country  towns,  but  the 
numbers  are  very  limited. 

Boarding-out  can  only  touch  the  fringe  of  the  problem  of  the  training  and  upbringing 
of  pauper  children. 

Grouped  Cottage  Homes,  such  as  those  at  Ponteland  and  Scattered  Homes  both 
have  special  advantages  and  both  can  be  very  good.  Scattered  Homes  if  not  too  large 
<not  more  than  eight  or  ten  children),  and  specially  if  the  sexes  are  mixed  and  the  group 
made  as  permanent  as  possible,  do  give  a  certain  sort  of  home  life  which  for  girls  specially 
is  well  worth  while,  but  the  value  of  the  system  depends  entirely  on  the  personality  of  the 
loster-mother. 


*  My  conclusions  here  are  not  based  on  information  gained  during  this  Inquiry  but  from  observations 
made  when  working  amongst  the  poor  in  South  London  in  1891-5.  I  then  saw  many  girls  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  District  Schools. 
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Much  the  best  foster-mothers  I  saw  were  at  the  Ponteland  Cottage  Homes,  and  I  felt 
that  the  fact,  that  the  twelve  homes  formed  a  single  community  was  probably  a  great 
help.  The  interest  of  the  place  was  one,  the  care  and  training  of  the  children.  The 
foster-parents  increased  their  own  interest  and  enthusiasm  by  contact  with  others  occupied 
with  the  same  work,  instinct  with  the  same  feeling,  and  all  gained  inspiration  from  the 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  the  Superintendent  and  his  wife. 

They  seemed  at  Ponteland  to  gain  the  advantage  of  community  life,  oneness  of  aim, 
while  there  was  quite  as  much  ordinary  home  life  in  the  cottages  as  in  the  Scattered  Homes 
at  Warwick  or  Bradford,  where  several  of  the  women  seemed  to  me  tired  of  the  job. 

I  am  sure  the  Newcastle  children  gain  both  physically  and  mentally  by  the  country 
air  and  the  free  life  they  are  able  to  lead  at  Ponteland.  The  children  showed  perhaps 
the  greatest  number  of  defects  and  abnormalities  of  any  set  of  children  examined, 
i.e.,  they  were  the  poorest  stock,  but  they  were  in  wonderfully  good  case  both  physically 
and  mentally.  A  single  Scattered  Home  of  eight  or  ten  children  could  not  be  planted 
in  a  country  village  ;  children  and  foster-parents  would  be  marked  people.  The  children 
would  never  mix  with  the  village  children,  and  would  come  to  occupy  the  unhappy  position 
towards  the  village  of  country  workhouse,  children.  Scattered  Homes  are  fit  for  a  country 
town  like  Warwick,  where  the  conditions  of  life  as  to  air,  etc.,  are  pretty  well  as  good  as  in 
the  country,  while  grouped  Cottage  Homes  are  better  fitted  for  a  great  city  like  Newcastle, 
where  children  of  the  poor  physique  of  pauper  children  profit  greatly  by  being  brought  up 
in.  the  country. 

As  to  expense,  the  average  expense  of  a  child  in  the  Warwick  Scattered  Homes  is 
6s.  Ojd.  a  week,  rent  and  all  other  charges  included.  At  Bradford  it  is  7s.  7 Jd.,  including 
all  charges  except  repayment  of  loan  and  interest.  At  Ponteland  the  average  cost  is 
78.  Oyd.,  exclusive  of  repayment  of  loan  and  interest.* 

The  cost  of  each  child  per  week  at  the  Aberdare  Schools,  exclusive  of  loan  and 
interest  is  all  but  8s. 

At  the  Lambeth  Schools  the  cost  per  child  is  8s.  3d.,  exclusive  of  loan  and  interest, 
with  interest  on  loan  and  repayment  included,  it  is  IDs.  ll|^d.  per  child.* 

The  average  cost  of  a  boarded-out  child  will  in  the  future  practically  always  be  at 
least  5s.  a  week,  and  when  an  allowance  for  clothes,  education  and  medical  attendance 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  supervision  by  the  central  authority,  is  added  the  total  cost  cannot 
be  less  than  6s.  6d.  or  7s.  a  week. 


*  These  figures  are  not  strictly  comparable.  At  Warwick  all  tlie  Homes  are  rented,  there  is  no  loaa 
At  Bradford  there  is  only  a  small  loan,  at  Newcastle  a  comparatively  large  one. 
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PART  IV. 


INaXJIRY  INTO   THE   CONDITION   OF   CHILDREN   IN  WORKHOUSES 
AND   WORKHOUSE  INFIRMARIES. 


Out  of  the  eleven  workhouses  visited  in  the  course  of  this  Inquiry,  healthy  children 
of  school  age  were  found  in  the  workhouse  itself  in  five  only,  namely  at  York, 
Gressenhall  (Mitford  and  Launditch),  Bicester,  Warwick,  and  Merthyr  Tydfil,  and 
children  between  three  and  five  in  Newcastle.  In  no  case,  did  a  workhouse  school  exist. 
At  Merthyr,  the  children  are  detained  in  the  workhouse,  only,  for  a  probationary  period, 
and  during  this  time,  are  not  usually  sent  to  school.  In  the  other  four  unions,  the  children 
went  out  to  the  neighbouring  elementary  schools. 

SEPARATE    RECEIVING    HOMES    FOR  CHILDREN. 

In  six  unions,  Bradford,  St.  George's  Hanover  Square,  Lambeth,  West  Derby, 
Liverpool  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  there  is  a  Receiving  Home  for  children  separate 
from  the  workhouse  buildings.  In  the  case  of  Lambeth,  West  Derby  and  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  these  Receiving  Homes  are  in  the  workhouse  grounds. 

At  Bradford,  St.  George's  and  Liverpool  the  Receiving  Home  is  quite  out  of  con- 
nection with  the  workhouse.  At  Liverpool,  the  Receiving  Home  is  in  connection  with 
the  schools  at  Fazackerley,  All  children  are  first  received  into  the  workhouse  and  may, 
if  they  come  in  late  in  the  day,  be  detained  all  night  in  the  reception  ward,  but  are 
Bent  out  to  the  Receiving  Home  as  soon  as  possible ;  there  they  are  detained  a  fortnight 
and  thence  are  drafted  to  a  quarantine  home,  the  Protestants  at  the  schools,  the  Roman 
Catholics  at  Kirkdale.  After  a  fortnight  there,  the  Protestants  enter  the  schools,  the 
Roman  Catholics  go  to  the  Catholic  institutions. 

At  Bradford,  no  child  over  three  enters  the  workhouse,  but  is  passed  direct  into 
the  Receiving  Home,  and  thence  is  drafted  into  one  of  the  Scattered  Homes  or  the  Babies 
Home.  The  Receiving  Home  is  a  part  of  the  block  of  buildings  which  includes  the 
Central  Home  and  the  Babies'  Home  (for  children  between  three  and  five),  and  is  in  a 
different  street  from  the  workhouse.    It  has  beds  for  twenty-two  children. 

Xhe  St.  George's  Children's  Home  is  quite  separate  from  the  workhouse.  At  the 
date  of  my  visit  it  contained  fifty  children,  made  up  of  children  on  probation  and  the 
children  between  three  and  five.  The  Home  was  built  for  its  purpose.  The  dormitories 
and  day-rooms  are  light  and  airy  ;  the  baths,  etc.,  are  good.  Each  child  has  its  own 
tooth  brush,  hair  brush  and  comb,  and  towel.  The  children  of  school  age  go  out  to 
the  neighbouring  elementary  schools.  There  is  a  small  playground  with  swings,  etc. 
behind  the  house,  where  the  boys  and  girls  play  together.  When  I  visited  the  Home 
there  were  plenty  of  toys  and  picture  books  about,  and  all  the  children  were  employed 
and  happy.  The  matron  is  a  bright,  competent  woman.  After  a  probationary  period  of 
from  three  weeks  to  many  months  in  the  St.  George's  Home,  children  are  passed  on  to 
the  district  schools  of  the  West  London  Union.  I  was  sorry  to  see  a  defective  girl,  aged 
seventeen,  helping  in  the  house-work.  These  defectives  are  very  often  to  be  found 
in  the  Children's  Homes.  They  are  too  old  for  the  schools,  they  cannot  be  sent  out 
to  service,  and  are  sent  to  help  in  the  Children's  Homes,  pending  a  decision  about  their 
destination,  which  the  guardians  are  very  slow  to  make.  They  are  very  much  out  of 
place  amongst  young  children.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  they  should  be  sent  to  proper 
Homes  for  Defectives. 

At  Lambeth  the  Receiving  Home  is  near  the  entrance  to  the  workhouse  in  the  grounds, 
and  children  are  taken  direct  to  it.  ' 

It  has  accommodation  for  twelve  children  in  two  wings,  one  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls.  There  are  day-rooms  and  dormitories  for  the  children  and  a  room  for  the  officer  in 
charge.  Children  do  not  usually  remain  there  more  than  one  night,  as  they  are  drafted 
on  to  the  Quarantine  Home  in  connection  with  the  Norwood  Schools.  At  the  time  of 
Miss  Longman's  and  Miss  Phillips'  visit  there  were  only  two  inmates,  a  girl  of  fourteen  in 
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quarantine  for  measles,  and  a  feeble-minded  girl  of  sixteen  who  was  to  be  sent  to  a  Home 
for  the  feeble-minded  ;  she  was  being  kept  there  meanwhile  to  separate  her  from  the 
female  inmates  of  the  workhouse. 

At  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  a  house  adjoining  the  workhouse  has  been  bought* and  altered 
for  a  Children's  Home,  and  thither  all  childrea  over  five  are  taken  as  soon  as  they  have 
been  seen  by  the  doctor.  Until  that  happens  they  are  kept  in  the  Receiving  Ward, 
which  on  the  female  side  is  common  to  women,  children,  and  remand  girls.  The  accom- 
modation is  far  from  ideal.  The  children's  play-room  is  partly  sunk  and  is  dark  and 
gloomy,  though  it  has  been  much  improved  lately  by  putting  in  an  extra  window.  A 
special  nurse  attendant  is  inc  harge,  with  a  paid  servant  under  her.  There  is  pauper 
help  for  rough  scrubbing,  etc.  Each  child  has  a  bath  every  night.  Each  child  has  its 
own  tooth-brush.  The  little  ones,  and  those  who  cannot  be  trusted  to  distinguish,  have 
a  clean  towel  every  day,  the  others  have  each  their  own.  The  children  go  out  to  the 
neighbouring  elementary  schools. 

There  were  twenty-two  children  in  the  Home  at  the  date  of  my  visit.  Five  were 
mentally  defective,  one  or  two  were  waiting  for  the  hair  to  grow  after  X-ray  treatment 
for  ringworm.  Two  were  physically  defective,  one  of  these  had  very  bad  scars  of  gland 
abscesses,  which  were  constantly  breaking  down.  These  two  children  were  considered 
unfit  for  the  Ponteland  Homes,  and  there  is  no  other  place  for  them.  The  rest  were 
ordinary  ins-and-outs.  A  batch  of  children  had  been  sent  out  to  Ponteland  only  two  or 
three  days  previously.  The  mentally  defective  children  seem  to  be  detained  permanently 
in  this  Home  and  go  to  the  Special  School  of  the  Newcastle  Council. 

The  food  is  good,  and  there  is  ample  time  in  which  to  eat  it.  Each  child  has  a 
piece  of  bread  and  butter  for  lunch    There  is  an  ample  supply  of  good  milk. 

At  the  West  Derby  Workhouse  the  Receiving  Home  for  Children  stands,  it  is  true,  in 
the  workhouse  grounds,  but  with  a  separate  entrance,  and  to  it  the  children  are  taken 
direct.  It  is  a  large  building  containing  separate  apartments  for  boys  and  girls,  with 
dayrooms  and  dormitories.  It  contained  at  the  date  of  my  visit  in  June,  1907,  between 
120  and  130  children.  These  consisted  of  :  (i.)  Ordinary  ins-and-outs  ;  (ii.)  children 
about  to  be  sent  to  the  schools  at  Fazackerley  ;  and  also  (iii.)  lemand  children.  This 
was  the  only  place  where  I  came  across  this  class  of  children  in  contact  with  the  ordinary 
children  except  in  the  female  reception  ward  at  Newcastle.  I  think  there  is  great  need 
for  classification  in  dealing  with  children's  remand  cases.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit 
I  saw  a  big  remand  boy,  looking  about  fifteen,  of  a  really  developed  criminal  type,  who 
was  evidently  a  great  hero  to  the  little  boys  in  the  Home.  The  Home  is  large  and  airy, 
but  it  is  a  dismal  place,  without  toys  or  any  signs  of  children's  possessions  about.  Each 
child  has  its  own  towel,  but  no  tooth-brushes  are  provided. 

The  master  told  me  that  he  detained  the  children  as  short  a  time  as  possible  in  the 
Home,  sending  them  out  quickly  to  Fazackerley. 

CHILDREN   IN  WORKHOUSES. 

The  workhouses  at  York,  Warwick,  Gressenhall  (Mitford  and  Launditch),  Bicester 
and  Merthyr  Tydfil  have  no  separate  Receiving  Home  for  children,  and  children  are  taken 
direct  into  the  workhouse  where  they  are  never  absolutely  separated  from  the  other 
inmates. 

Bicester, 

'  The  condition  at  Bicester  was  curious  ;  there  were  nine  children  in  the  workhouse, 
of  whom,  six  were  members  of  one  family,  and  one,  of  the  remaining  three,  was  leaving 
next  day.  The  mother  of  the  six,  a  decent  married  woman,  was  in  charge  of  the  room, 
and  it  was  just  a  pleasant  little  family  party  :  boys  and  girls  were  playing  happily  together. 
I  have,  certainly,  never  seen  so  spontaneous  and  happy  an  atmosphere  amongst  work- 
house children.  The  boys  and  girls  had  separate  sleeping-rooms  adjoining  one  another 
above  their  day  room  ;  the  children  go  out  to  school.  The  rooms  are  bright  and  airy, 
the  dietary  good.    There  was  one  defective  child. 

The  Bicester  Guardians  board  out  all  their  eligible  cases  within  the  Union. 
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Merthyr  Tydfil. 

In  the  workhouse  at  Merthyr  Tydfil,  well  children  over  three  are  only  kept  for  a  period 
of  quarantine  and  are  then  sent  out  to  the  Aberdare  schools.  The  quarters  for  the  children 
during  the  probationary  period  consist  of  a  small  dark  day-room  used  for  all  the  girls,  the 
boys  under  eight,  and  the  children  under  three,  It  was  overful  at  the  date  of  my  visit, 
though  most  of  the  babies  were  in  the  infirmary  with  measles. 

The  sleeping  accommodation  consists  of  a  dormitory  furnished  with  beds  and  cots  ; 
this  is  used  for  all  the  girls,  the  boys  under  eight,  and  the  nursing  mothers.  Thus 
girls  up  to  16  share  a  room  with  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  babies.  This  is,  I  consider, 
a  very  serious  matter.  Another  dormitory  is  used  for  children  or  for  female  inmates 
according  to  need  ;  the  older  boys  sleep  in  the  dormitory  for  old  men.  None  of  the 
dormitories  are  on  the  ground-floor. 

The  children  are  under  the  care  of  a  "  children's  caretaker ;  "  a  night  nurse  has 
charge  of  the  dormitories  at  night.  An  inmate,  as  well  as  the  nursing  mothers,  sleeps 
in  the  children's  dormitory.  The  children's  playground  is  a  paved  yard  just  outside 
the  day  room. 

There  is  a  bathroom  with  a  fixed  bath  next  to  the  dayroom  ;  the  elder  children  have 
a  bath  twice  a  week  ;  there  are  no  tooth-brushes  provided,  but  each  child  has  its  own  towel. 
Babies  are  washed  in  a  portable  bath  in  the  dayroom.  The  children  were  clean  in  their 
persons  and  their  clothes  were  sufficient.  The  dietary  was  good,  the  medical  officer  taking 
great  interest  in  this  question. 

For  boys  too  old  to  put  with  the  girls  and  infants  there  are  no  quarters  at  all,  and 
any  boy  over  about  eight  has  to  be  put  amongst  the  men. 

Warwick. 

At  Warwick  the  children's  quarters  are  in  the  main  building  of  the  workhouse,  the  day- 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  the  dormitories  ab3ve,  the  bathroom  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, the  boys'  bedroom  right  at  the  top  of  the  house  among  the  rooms  for  the  male 
paupers. 

The  following  are  the  rooms  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  children,  a  large  and 
airy  dayroom  for  the  girls  and  little  boys  under  eight,  an  ante-room  out  of  which  the 
dayroom  opens,  this  is  practically  a  second  dayroom  but  it  is  a  passage  room  and  little 
used,  a  dayroom  for  the  bigger  boys,  this  is  quite  separate  from  the  foregoing,  and 
opens  directly  on  to  the  garden  :  it  is  a  very  small  room  with  the  door  and  window  on  the 
same  side  and  no  other  opening  ;  the  table  is  pushed  against  the  wall  ;  if  it  were  elsewhere 
the  door  could  not  be  opened. 

There  is  a  large  dormitory  containing  sixteen  beds  and  some  cots  ;  here  sleep  all  the 
younger  children,  including  babies.  Nursing  mothers  also  sleep  here  in  beds  beside  the 
babies'  cots,  and  also  two  other  paupar  women. 

There  is  also  a  small  dormitory  containing  eight  beds  for  the  older  girls.  These 
two  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  passage.  Thus  little  boys  and  girls  share  a 
room  with  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  an  undesirable  condition  enough, 
though  not  so  bad  as  that  found  at  Merthyr  Tydfil. 

The  boys'  dormitory  is  at  the  top  of  the  house,  among  the  men's  room"^.  No  room 
is  specially  appropriated  to  the  boys,  but  they  are  given  one  or  another  of  the  rooms  on 
this  floor  according  to  their  numbers.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  they  had  a  fairly  large 
room,  but  three  male  paupers  were  sleeping  with  them. 

There  is  a  small  pavei  yard  us;d  as  a  playground  for  the  girls  and  little  boys,  and 
they  are  also  taken  out  into  the  garden,  which  is  used  by  some  of  the  other  inmates. 
There  is  no  separate  playground  for  the  boys. 

The  bathroom  is  a  long  way  from  the  children's  quarters,  and  is  used  by  other  inmates 
as  well ;  the  elder  children  have  baths  twice  a  week;  each  child  has  its  own  towel ;  there 
are  no  tooth-brushes  provided. 
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The  rooms  were  clean  but  very  comfortless  in  appearance  ;  none  of  the  dormitories 
contained  any  place  in  which  clothes  could  be  put.  The  children's  day-room  had  a  fairly 
cheerful  aspect,  but  was  scantily  furnished,  there  were  tables  and  benches,  a  fireplace,  a 
few  toys  and  pictures.  The  boys'  day-room,  being  so  small,  could  contain  even  less 
furniture. 

The  children  go  out  to  school,  but  just  before  our  visit  there  had  been  an  outbreak  of 
ophthalmia,  and  the  children  were  still  in  quarantine. 

There  were  twenty-eight  children  in  the  workhouse  at  the  date  of  my  visit. 

The  diet  is  good,  and  there  seemed  plenty  of  time  allowed  for  meals. 

There  is  one  "  children's  caretaker  "  who  looks  after  the  girls  and  younger  boys,  and 
who  is  responsible  to  the  matron.  The  present  caretaker  is  a  very  young  woman  without 
previous  training  in  the  care  of  children.  The  matron  herself  is  a  trained  nurse,  and 
is  with  the  children  frequently.  The  caretaker  is  assisted  by  inmates,  who  do  the  scrubbing, 
and  other  rough  work. 

The  bigger  boys  are  in  the  charge  of  the  porter.  At  meal  times  and  at  other  times 
when  he  cannot  be  with  them  they  are  under  the  care  of  an  old  man,  one  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  inmates.  When  not  at  school  the  elder  boys  are  employed  in  the 
garden.  The  porter  sometimes  takes  them  for  walks  "  when  he  has  time."  When  I 
visited  the  workhouse  about  6  p.m.  after  the  children's  tea,  they  were  all  sitting  about 
in  an  aimless  sort  of  fashion  with  no  signs  of  any  employment  to  be  seen. 

YOEK. 

The  guardians  of  the  York  Union  board  out  as  many  as  possible  of  their  children 
within  the  union.  At  the  date  of  my  visit  there  were  eighty-three  children  in  the  work- 
house, of  whom  six  were  eligible  for  boarding-out.  Of  these,  four,  were  Koman  Catholics, 
for  whom  it  is  difficult  to  find  homes. 

In  the  main  body  of  the  workhouse  the  following  rooms  are  appropriated  to  the 
children. 

For  the  boys,  there  is  a  large  dining-room,  another  smaller  dayroom,  and  a  lava- 
tory ;  these  rooms  open  into  one  another.  The  rooms  are  sufficiently  lorge  and  fairly 
light  and  airy,  but  bare  and  comfortless.  The  boys  have  their  meals  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  sit  in  either  day-room  or  dining-room. 

The  dormitories  were  not  seen,  but  the  boys'  warden  stated  that  boys  of  all  ages 
over  three  slept  in  the  same  rooms.  The  warden  stated  that  there  were  forty-one  beds 
in  their  dormitories. 

The  girls  have  a  dining-room,  day-room,  and  lavatory  similar  to  those  for  the  boys. 

The  rooms  are  bright  and  comfortable  in  appearance  ;  they  have  white  curtains, 
table  cloths,  pictures  and  plants.  The  girls  have  each  her  own  tooth  brush  and  brush 
and  comb,  marked  with  her  name,  also  her  own  towel.  There  is  a  good  fixed  earthen- 
ware bath  on  the  girls'  side.  The  boys  have  no  tooth  brushes,  and  there  seemed  no 
ownership  in  combs  or  towels.  Their  bath  is  a  very  primitive,  uninviting  contrivance 
sunk  in  the  floor.    Boys  and  girls  have  each  a  paved  yard  as  a  playground. 

The  boys  are  under  the  care  of  a  male  caretaker,  called  the  warden,  who  is 
always  with  them  when  they  are  not  at  school.  He  is  assisted  by  male  inmates,  who 
do  the  cleaning  and  other  work  in  the  dormitory ;  the  boys  do  the  work  downstairs 
themselves,  and  are  supposed  to  have  no  intercourse  with  the  inmates.  The  warden 
is  with  the  boys  all  day,  and  sleeps  in  a  room  partitioned  off  from  theirs  at  night.  There 
was  a  lack  of  any  sort  of  "out  of  school"  employment  amongst  the  boys,  and  when  seen 
(after  afternoon  school)  they  were  sitting  and  lolling  about  in  an  aimless  fashion. 

The  girls'  carQ,taker  has  a  woman  (an  inmate)  to  do  the  rough  work,  and  ihe  elder 
girls  help 
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All  children,  over  three  years  of  age,  go  to  the  elementary  schools.  The  Roman 
Catholics  attend  Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  all  other  children  the  council  schools  ; 
they  do  not  all  go  to  one,  but  are  somewhat  distributed  over  the  district. 

Except  for  a  little  training  in  rough  housework,  obtained  by  helping  to  keep  their 
quarters  clean,  neither  boys  nor  girls  receive  any  regular  teaching  in  the  workhouse.  I 
was  struck,  however,  by  the  way  the  girls'  attendant  was  directing  their  needlework  ; 
she  was  infusing  aim  and  energy, and  interesting  them  thoroughly  in  what  they  were  doing. 

A  short  report  on  the  physical  conditions  of  the  York .  workhouse  children  will  be 
found  in  Appendix  XXIV,  page  285. 

There  was  a  defective  boy  of  sixteen  amongst  the  other  boys, 

Geessenhall  (Mitford  and  Launditch). 

The  quarters  for  the  children  in  Gressenhall  Workhouse  are  very  incompletely 
separated  from  the  rest  'of  the  house  and  its  inmates.  Excepting  for  separate  dormi- 
tories for  boys  and  girls,  the  children  have  no  separate  apartments,  and  take  their  meals 
in  the  dining-hall.  There  is  a  paid  caretaker  who  looks  after  the  boys  and  girls.  There 
was  a  defective  boy  of  twelve  amongst  the  other  children. 

The  babies  are  with  their  mothers,  and  have  no  separate  nursery  or  attendant. 

The  rooms  were  light  and  airy,  but  very  bare.  There  were  no  signs  of  toys  or  out  of 
school  employments  for  either  boys  or  girls. 

The  children  are  evidently  out  of  doors  a  good  deal,  and  seem  to  spend  their  out-of- 
school  time  much  as  ordinary  children  of  their  class  would  do,  blackberrying,  birds-nesting, 
etc.  There  was  no  arrangement  for  giving  them  any  training  in  the  workhouse.  They 
were  clean  and  sufficiently  dressed.  They  wore  no  uniform,  but  except  for  the  girls'  out- 
door things  the  clothes  were  markedly  different  from  those  of  the  other  village  children, 
and  one  could  distinguish  the  boys  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  dietary  was  good  and 
the  children  well  nourished.  The  diets  for  all  the  children,  specially  the  younger  ones, 
were  said  by  the  master  to  be  individually  supervised  by  the  doctor.  They  have  ample 
time  allowed  for  their  meals.  Each  child  has  a  bath  once  a  week.  There  are  no  tooth- 
brushes provided.  The  children  go  out  to  school,  the  boys  to  Gressenhall  and  the  girls 
to  Beetly. 

The  head  teacher  of  the  Gressenhall  school  described  the  boys  as  nice  well-mannered 
children  and  up  to  the  average  in  intelligence,  while  the  head  teacher  at  Beetly  described 
the  girls  as  troublesome,  and  all  below  the  average  in  intelligence  and  attainments.  Cer- 
tainly all  the  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  are  in  standards  below  the  average  for  their 
years  and  looked  dull  and  unresponsive. 

At  the  date  of  my  visit  (the  first  week  in  October)  there  were  twenty  children  in 
the  house.  Harvest  was  only  just  over,  the  weather  was  still  good,  and  few  of  the 
ins-and-outs  were  in  the  house,  so  that  the  children  seen  had  almost  all  of  them  spent  a 
long  time,  in  some  cases,  the  whole  of  their  lives  in  the  house. 

Conclusions  as  to  Children  in  Workhouses. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  account,  that  children,  when  detained  in  the  work- 
house, always  come  into  contact  with  the  ordinary  inmates.  Certainly  in  a  country  work- 
house this  seems  impossible  to  avoid. 

Paupers  are  always  employed  to  help  with  the  rough  scrubbing  and  cleaning,  and 
though  matrons  invariably  try  to  send  the  more  respectable  women  into  the  children's 
quarters,  often,  the  only  women  available,  are  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  babies. 

The  children  in  the  workhouses  visited  by  me  were  clean  and  sufficiently  clothed, 
but  in  almost  every  case  the  babies  had  low  necks  and  short  sleeves  to  their  dresses. 

I  saw  no  children  in  uniform,  though  most  of  the  garments  were  easily  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  village  children.  The  clothes  were  neatly  mended.  I  saw  very  few 
stockings  with  holes  though  I  had  boots  ofE  everywhere. 
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The  food  was  good  and  sufficient,  but  the  children's  quarters  are  often  far  from 
the  kitchen,  and  the  food  must  often  be  cold  before  it  reaches  them. 

In  several  places  I  found  that  a  lunch  of  bread,  with  possibly  jam  or  syrup,  was  given 
to  the  little  ones,  and  at  Newcastle  to  all  children  of  school  age.  This  is,  I  think, 
desirable  for  young  and  poorly  nourished  children,  when  breakfast,  as  in  workhouses, 
is  at  a  very  early  hour. 

The  food  is  apt  to  be  rather  too  sloppy  ;  there  is  so  much  soup  provided,  the  result 
is,  that  the  children  eat  too  quickly,  and  do  not  use  their  teeth. 

As  to  the  Education  and  Training  of  children  in  workhouse,  in  all  the  workhouses 
visited  by  me  where  there  were  well  children  of  school  age,  they  were  sent  out  to  the 
ordinary  elementary  schools  in  the  neighbom'hood. 

In  everv  case  where  information  was  obtained  the  children  were  in  low  standards 
for  their  years  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  always  newcomers  amongst 
them,  many  of  whom  have  been  very  irregular  at  school  before  coming  into  the  House. 
Where  children  are  retained  in  the  workhouse  there  are  paid  attendants  for  them  on  whom 
is  supposed  to  fall  the  duty  of  the  general  training  of  the  children  out  of  school,  but  I 
saw  very  little  sign  of  this,  except  with  one  or  two  of  the  girls'  attendants,  notably  at 
York.  In  most  cases  both  boys  and  girls  do  rough  housework  in  their  own  apartments, 
but  of  technical  training  or  any  direct  teaching  to  fit  the  children  for  their  future  life  there 
is  practically  none.  It  is  really  not  possible  under  the  existing  circumstances,  as  any 
industry  which  is  carried  on  in  the  place  employs  inmates.  All  the  children  in  the  work- 
houses visited  by  me  are  sent  out  to  various  unskilled  employments  as  soon  as  they  reach 
fourteen  years  of  age.  The  girls  to  domestic  service,  but  of  necessity  to  poor  little  places, 
the  boys  generally  to  farm  work,  occasionally  to  domestic  service.  At  Gressenhall, 
a  good  many  of  the  boys  go  into  the  District  Messengers  Corps.  The  supervision  after 
they  go  out,  which  was  always  supposed  to  exist,  was  in  most  cases,  I  should  say,  worth 
very  little.  I  could  rarely  get  definite  information  about  it,  i.e.,  how  often  visits  were 
paid,  etc. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  the  children  was  another  matter,  about  which  information  was 
vague  and  conflicting. 

In  Norfolk,  at  any  rate,  the  general  impression  was  that  children  brought  up  in  the 
workhouse  retm-ned  there,  but  I  only  succeeded  in  sifting  out  one,  possibly,  two  cases. 
In  one  I  was  told  that  a  woman  had  been  confined  in  the  workhouse  of  an  illegitimate 
girl  baby.  This  girl  had  returned  to  the  house  herself  for  the  same  purpose,  andjater, 
the  grand-daughter  came  in  for  her  own  confinement. 

Appended  to  this  Report  are  Tables  showing  the  parentage,  causes  of  chargeability, 
and  ages  of  the  children  in  as  many  of  the  workhouses  visited  as  we  could  obtain  the 
information.    [See  Appendix  XXI.) 

The  causes  of  chargeability  are  of  great  interest  and  point  in  many  cases  to  the 
desirability  of  the  guardians  taking  more  complete  charge  of  the  children. 

The  ages  are  also  of  interest.  Children  over  fourteen  in  the  ordinary  children's 
apartments  are  almost  always  defectives,  who  cannot  be  sent  to  work,  and  for  whom  some 
special  provision  should  be  made;  they  have  many  of  them  very  objectionable  habits, 
and  should  not  be  left  in  contact  with  normal  children.  • 

BABIES'  WARDS  IN  WORKHOUSES. 

In  all  the  Workhouses  visited  except  Bicester,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Warwick,  and  Cressen- 
hall,  there  were  separate  nurseries  for  babies  under  three. 

In  the  first  three  unions  the  babies  shared  a  dayroom  with  the  girls  and  youi^ger  boys 
under  eight.    At  Gressenhall  the  babies  were  with  their  mothers. 

A  short  description  of  the  accommodation  and  treatment  of  children  under  three  in 
ach  of  the  other  workhouses  visited  follows. 
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Lambeth. 

At  Lambeth  the  following  are  the  rooms  occupied  by  children  who  are  less  than 
three  years  of  age  :  A  large  dayroom,  light  and  airy,  with  windows  on  both  sides.  It  is 
divided  down  the  middle  by  a  partition  about  six  feet  high,  on  one  side  of  which  the  babies 
are  kept,  and  on  the  other  side  the  elder  children,  roughly  speaking,  those  who  are  able  to 
walk. 

Two  dormitories  for  children  aged  nine  months  to  three  years. 

A  dormitory  for  children  under  nine  months,  and  their  mothers. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  about  seven  children  more  than  nine  months  old  were  sleeping 
for  want  of  room  in  the  other  dormitories. 

A  small  isolation  ward,  with  accommodation  for  about  twelve  children  and  two 
mothers. 

The  nurseries  are  very  bright  and  comfortable  in  appearance.  The  babies'  side  of 
the  dayroom  is  furnished  with  cradles  for  the  younger  children.  On  the  other  side  are 
low  tables,  chairs,  and  benches  with  backs,  and  also  a  mattress  on  the  floor  on  which  children 
can  sleep. 

There  are  toys,  and  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  the  whole  place  is  attractive. 

The  children  are  under  the  care  of  two  day-nurses  and  one  night-nurse,  who  are 
responsible  to  a  superintendent  nurse  and  the  matron.  The  nurses  are  assisted  by  two 
inmates,  who  do  the  scrubbing  and  rough  work  :  the  night-nurse  is  on  duty  all  night 
and  no  inmates  sleep  with  the  children,  except  the  nursing  mothers  in  the  babies'  ward. 
The  children  are  bathed  every  morning  in  the  dayroom. 

There  is  a  carefully ^  drawn  up  diet  table  for  children  between  nine  months  and  three 
years,  and  for  bottle-fed  babies  each  diet  is  prescribed  by  the  medical  officer. 

There  is  no  separate  playground  or  airing-yard ;  the  babies  are,  on  fine  days,  taken 
to  the  garden,  but  as  the  nurseries  are  on  the  fourth  floor  the  complaint  of  both  doctor  and 
matron,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  children  out  of  doors  sufficiently,  is  probably  well 
founded. 

St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 

There  are  no  children  over  three  years  of  age  in  the  Fulham  Road  Workhouse  {St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square).  The  babies  under  three  have  a  bright,  airy  nursery  furnished 
with  plenty  of  toys  and  pictures,  and  good  sleeping  accommodation.  The  dietary  is  good 
and  is  supervised  by  the  doctor,  who  prescribes  a  diet  for  each  bottle-fed  baby  ;  the 
attendance  is  good  ;  there  is  pauper  help  for  scrubbing  and  rough  work.  There  were 
twenty-four  children  in  the  nursery  at  the  time  of  my  visit ;  they  were  clean,  bright,  and 
happy  looking,  sufficiently  and  suitably  dressed. 

As  soon  as  a  child  is  three  it  is  sent  out  to  the  St.  George's  Home  described  above,  and 
if  it  continues  chargeable,  remains  there  until  it  goes  out  to  the  district  schools. 

Liverpool. 

At  the  Liverpool  Workhouse  children  are  allowed  to  remain  with  their  mothers  up 
to  twelve  months  of  age. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  there  were  none  with  their  mothers  over  a  fortnight  old. 

There  were  eighteen  children  between  one  and  three  years  of  age  in  the  nursery  and  a 
few  under  one  year  (orphans). 

These  children  have  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  ;  one  faces  north  and  is  darkened 
by  buildings  opposite.  There  is  a  large  paved  yard  in  which  the  children  play,  but  it  has 
a  north  exposure  and  must  be  very  sunless.  There  are  three  nurses.  The  children  looked 
well  and  were  suitably  dressed. 

Bradford. 

The  children  in  the  Bradford  W orkhouse  are  all  under  three  years  of  age :  they  are 
housed  in  a  small  building  separated  from  the  other  workhouse  buildings,  though  standing 
in  the  same  grounds,  and  called  the  House  Nursery.  It  contains  the  following  rooms, 
which  are  all  on  the  ground  floor :  an  observation  room,  children  sleep  here  who  are 
admitted  too  late  at  night  to  be  seen  by  the  doctor.  It  contains  a  few  cots,  and  two 
beds  for  mothers  who  may  come  in  with  young  babies.  After  the  doctor  has  seen  them, 
the  well  children  are  passed  on  into  the  nursery,  which  consists  of  the  following  rooms, 
a  large  dayroom,  with  lavatory  attached  and  a  door  into  the  playground,  a  small 
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dormitory  containing  three  beds  for  adults  and  one  cot,  this  is  the  sleeping-room  for 
nursing  mothers  and  their  babies,  a  large  dormitory,  with  a  bath  (which  is  not  used) 
leading  off  it,  a  small  dormitory.  Both  these  dormitories  are  provided  with  cots  for 
the  children  ;  the  second  one  is  usually  not  full.  A  kitchen  is  included  in  the'^building,  in 
which  all  the  food  for  the  children  is  cooked.  There  is  also  an  attic  upstairs.  The 
playground  is  covered  with  turf.  It  is  small  and  rather  muddy,  but  is  not  much  used 
in  the  winter  as  the  children  are  taken  into  the  garden.  At  one  end  of  the  playground  is 
a  shelter  under  which  the  children  sometimes  have  meals  in  the  summer.  There  is  a 
bathroom  which  is  used  for  the  bigger  children,  and  a  portable  bath  is  taken  into  the 
dayroom  for  the  babies.  The  dormitories  are  large,  airy  rooms.  The  children's  lavatory 
is  brick-floored  and  cold,  so  that  the  doctor  said  that  it  should  be  as  little  used  as 
possible.  The  dayroom  is  large  and  light,  it  is  well  provided  with  suitable  furniture 
and  has  a  few  pictures  ;  there  are  windows  on  both  sides  and  a  few  cots  for  young 
babies. 

The  children  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  matron.  The  following  officers 
are  in  attendance  on  them  ;  a  children's  attendant,  two  assistants,  one  night  attendant  ; 
inmates  of  the  workhouse  do  the  scrubbing. 

The  night  attendant  stays  up  all  night  to  look  after  the  children,  so  no  officer  sleeps 
with  them. 

Each  child  is  bathed  daily  by  the  nurse  or  her  assistants.  Each  child  has  a  towel  and 
fine  comb  for  its  own  use  kept  on  a  hook  in  the  bathroom,  and  labelled  with  its  name.  The 
separate  fine  combs  are  a  recent  improvement.  There  was  an  outbreak  of  ringworm  in 
the  nursery  not  long  since  which  was  traced  to  the  combs  then  being  used. 

There  is  a  diet  table,  and  the  assistant  medical  officer  prescribes  the  food  of  individual 
children  within  the  limit  of  the  dietary.  Diets  for  bottle-fed  babies  are  always  prescribed 
Sy  the  medical  officer. 

'  :  In  the  summer  the  children  spend  the  time  from  eight  o'clock  until  3.30  in  the 
the  garden.    A  large  sunshade  is  placed  on  the  lawn  to  protect  them  from  the  sun. 

In  the  winter  as  many  as  possible  are  taken  on  fine  days  to  walk  in  the  garden. 
There  are  perambulators  for  those  who  cannot  walk. 

At  three  years  old  the  children  pass  into  the  Babies'  Home  in  connection  with  ihe 
Central  Home. 

York. 

•  At  the  time  ot  the  visit  to  the  York  Workhouse  there  were  in  the  house  seventeen 
children  under  three  years  of  age. 

They  have  a  dayroom,  which  is  rather  small  and  dark  and  a  dormitory. 

There  is  a  paid  attendant  who  has  charge  of  the  children  during  the  day  and  sleeps 
near  them  at  night.    No  paupers  except  nursing  mothers  sleep  in  the  babies'  dormitory. 

The  children  were  all  clean  and  well  dressed.  There  were  several  cases  of  neglected 
children  who  had  come  into  the  house  half  starved,  and  still  looked  very  frail.  The  matron 
takes  a  very  genuine  interest  in  all  the  children  and  evidently  takes  a  great  pride  in  the 
improvement  of  the  ill-nourished  and  neglected  ones.  The  babies  have  a  paved  airing 
yard  to  themselves  but  it  is  very  small. 

The  diet  is  good,  and  is  supervised  by  the  medical  officer,  who  prescribes  the  diet 
for  any  bottle-fed  baby. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Workhouse  has  a  large  bright  nursery  on  the  ground-floor. 
At  the  date  ot  my  visit  it  contained  forty-one  babies,  and  was  a  good  deal  overcrowded. 
The  room  is  well  furnished  with  toys  and  pictures.  There  is  a  nurse  with  two  assistants, 
and  pauper  women  help  in  feeding  the  children  and  do  the  scrubbing. 

The  children  have  an  excellent  playground  on  the  roof,  but  this  seems  not  to  be  much 
xised. 

The  diet  is  good,  and  is  supervised  by  the*  doctor  who'prescribesthe  diet  for  any  bottle- 
fed  baby. 

I  have  been  struck  by  the  absence  in  every  workhouse  visited  ^f  any  adequate 
arrangement  for  quarantine  of  new  comers  for  children  under  three.  Considering  how 
fatal  the  acute  specifics  are  atf^these  ages  Ihere  should  be  some  arrangement  to  prevent 
their  introduction  into  the  nurseries. 
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CHILDREN  IN  WORKHOUSE  INFIRMARIES. 

At  Bradford  there  is  an  establishment  for  the  sick  children  separate  from  the  infirmary 
for  the  adult  paupers. 

It  is  a  first-class  children's  hospital,  up-to-date  in  all  particulars,  an  account  of  it 
and  of  its  cost  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  {See  Appendix  XX.)  In  all  the  other 
workhouses  except  the  rural  ones  and  York  there  was  a  separate  children's  ward,  though 
children  were  also  sometimes  found  in  adult  wards. 

At  Merthyr  two  or  three  older  girls  suffering  from  chronic  diseases  had  spent  months, 
and  one  or  two,  years,  in  the  women's  sick  wards. 

At  Newcastle  there  was  at  the  time  of  my  visit  a  dark,  dismal  ward,  not  very  airy, 
given  up  to  children  with  scabies,  impetigo,  and  ecthymatous  conditions  of  the  skin. 

The  scabies  cases  were  but  imperfectly  separated  from  the  others. 

The  cases  of  impetigo  and  ecthyma  which  I  saw  were  in  unhealthy  children,  and 
were,  I  should  think,  very  difficult  to  cure  under  the  conditions  which  existed.  I  was 
told  that  one  boy,  who  had  recently  gone  out,  had  spent  four  years  in  the  ward.  I  saw 
one  boy,  aged  ten,  who  had  been  there  a  year.  These  children  were  having  no  education 
while  in  the  ward.  In  the  fresh  air  of  a  country  convalescent  home  they  would  have 
been  cured  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  cases  of  chronic  disease  in  children,  mostly  tubercle,  which  one  finds  so  often 
scattered  about  the  adult  women's  wards  in  workhouses,  would  also  do  very  much  better 
in  a  children's  convalescent  home,  and  would  be  saved  from  much  undesirable  company. 

For  the  sort  of  children  who  come  into  workhouses  and  workhouse  infirmaries,  such  an 
institution  is  much  needed ;  they  are  usually  of  poor  stock,  poorly  nourished,  and  they  suffer 
from  chronic  disease  of  all  kinds,  especially  tubercle  and  diseases  of  the  skin  due  to  dirt 
and  malnutrition.  As  it  is,  they  spend  much  time  in  the  infirmary,  often  in  the  adult 
wards,  because  they  are  not  fit  for  boarding  out.  Poor  Law  School,  or  Cottage  Home,  but 
many  of  them  are  quite  fit  for  a  convalescent  home,  and  often  could,  after  quite  a  short 
time,  be  passed  on  to  School  or  Cottage  Home. 

The  Workhouse  at  Brownlow  Hill,  Liverpool,  possesses  two  Convalescent  Homes  ; 
one  for  boys,  where  open-air  treatment  for  tubercle  is  given,  which  I  did  not  see, 
and  one  for  girls  and  small  boys.  I  visited  this  last  institution  in  June,  1907.  It  is 
a  villa,  standing  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  in  a  large  garden  ;  there  is  a  trained 
nurse  in  charge  with  untrained  assistants.  Pauper  women  come  up  to  scrub  and  clean. 
There  were  several  cases  of  tubercular  bone  disease  which  were  doing  well ;  the  place  was 
bright  and  satisfactory  ;  the  children  were  excellently  fed,  and  though  there  was  no 
arrangement  for  regular  open-air  treatment  they  were  able  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  the  open  air.  The  children  between  three  and  five,  who  seem  to  be  a  problem  in  work- 
house classification,  were  also  there. 

The  blot  on  the  establishment  was  the  presence  of  a  mentally  defective  girl  of  seventeen. 
She  had  been  sent  there  from  the  workhouse  to  avoid  having  to  put  her  into  the  adult 
women's  wards,  and  though  she  was  said  to  have  no  communication  with  the  children, 
she  was  eating  her  dinner  with  them  on  my  visit. 

An  establishment  like  this  convalescent  home  at  Liverpool  must  save  much  chronic 
illness  amongst  pauper  children,  and  gain  years,  which  can  be  spent  in  education  and 
training. 

I  have  not  mentioned  ringworm  cases.  When  I  came  across  them  in  workhouse 
infirmaries  they  were  properly  isolated,  and  were  receiving  suitable  treatment,  usually 
with  X-rays. 

Of  ophthalmia  I  saw  very  little  in  the  workhouses ;  there  were  a  few  cases,  practically 
well  at  Warwick  where  there  had  been  an  epidemic.  There  were  several  cases  at 
Liverpool. 

At  Newcastle  and  two  or  three  other  places  there  were  a  few  cases,  but  all  were 
suitably  isolated. 
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PART  V. 


INaUIRY  AS  TO  THE  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  POOR  LAW  CHILDREN. 


In  all  the  Unions  which  I  have  visited  in  the  course  of  this  Incfiiiry,  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  children  have  been  seen,  usually  at  school,  though  occasionally  at  home  and  certain 
particulars  concerning  their  physical  condition  noted.  In  every  Union,  except  the- 
Parish  of  Liverpool,  this  included  the  height  and  weight  of  the  children  and  in  eveTy 
case,the  state  of  nutrition,  the  number  of  mouth  breathers,  the  presence  of  enlarged  tonsils, 
or  cervical  glands,  of  any  obvious  external  lesion  of  the  eyes  as  inflamed  lids  or  con- 
junctivitis, running  from  the  ears  and  of  skin  diseases  such  as  eczema  or  impetigo. 

Any  other  diseased  condition  observed  was  also  noted.  Wherever  possible,  lists  of 
che  children  absent  from  school  from  illness,  and  a  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  illness,, 
were  procured,  but  these  lists  were  always  incomplete,  and  doubtless  untrustworthy,  so  far 
as  the  nature  of  the  illness  was  concerned. 

I  embarked  on  this  part  of  the  Inquiry  with  two  problems  which  I  wished  to* 
elucidate  : — 

(i.)  Are  the  children  with  whom  I  am  dealing  in  this  Inquiry  sprung  from 
exceptionally  poor  stock  ?  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  in  favour 
of  this  in  the  fact  that  one  parent  is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  either  dead 
or  invalided  at  an  unusually  early  age. 

(ii.)  Are  these  children  suffering  from  the  conditions  of  their  lives  ?  Do 
they  show  in  their  physical  condition  that  they  are  probably  ill-fed,  ill-housed, 
and  generally  ill- cared  for  ? 

Children  from  various  Poor  Law  Institutions  for  children  were  examined  in  the  same 
way  with  two  motives  :  first,  in  order  to  judge  of  their  physical  condition,  secondly, 
to  compare  them  with  the  Out-Eelief  children. 

The  children  in  Poor  Law  Institutions  for  children  must  be  of  fully  as  poor  a  stock 
as  the  Out-Kelief  children  :  they  include,  indeed,  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  world  of 
children,  they  are  either,  wholly  orphaned,  or  deserted,  the  children  of  tramps  and  vagrants, 
or  in  some  cases  they  are  of  the  same  class  as  the  Out-Relief  children,  being  cases  whose 
parents,  for  some  reason,  are  not  in  receipt  of  Out-Relief,  or  who  are  only  supporting 
certain  of  their  children. 

In  every  Institution  which  I  visited,  I  found  a  very  large  proportion  of  children  who 
were  abnormal,  mentally,  or  physically,  children  of  a  low  type  with  transversely  wrinkled 
foreheads,  unsymmetrical  faces  and  very  small  or  queer-shaped  skulls,  besides  an  undue 
proportion  of  cripples,  stunted  children,  and  the  ordinary  types  of  the  mentally  defective. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  cripples  and  mentally  defective  might  have  been  placed  in  the 
Institutions  on  account  of  their  defects,  the  remainder  of  the  family  being  in  receipt 
of  Out-Relief.  I  made  careful  inquiries  about  this,  and  in  the  Norwood  schools 
only  did  I  find  a  few  children  of  this  class.  In  the  other  Unions  where  such  children  were 
receiving  indoor  treatment,  they  were  either  in  the  workhouse  or  in  the  infirmary. 

I  think,  therefore,  we  may  safely  assume  that  with  inmates  of  Poor  Law  Institutions 
for  Children,  we  are  dealing  with  children  of  a  poor  type,  physically  and  mentally. 

In  comparing  then  the  physical  conditions  of  these  two  sets  of  children  any  advan- 
tages which  the  Institution  children  show  over  the  Out- Relief  group  may  safely  be 
attributed  to  the  better  nurture  of  the  indoor  group,  the  better  food,  better  housing,  etc. 
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In  Table  (i.)  the  average  heights  and  weights  of  the  Out-Rehef  chihlren  (taking 
together  all  the  unions  investigated)  have  been  compared  with  the  Anthropometric 
Committee's  averages.  This  is  a  very  fair  comparison,  as  our  investigations  took  us  pretty 
well  all  over  England  and  into  Wales,  and  so  the  figures  should  be  comparable  with  the 
Anthropometric  Committee's  wdiich  are  also  made  up  from  all  over  the  country. 

On  glancing  at  the  Table  it  will  be  seen  that  at  three  years,  the  Out-Relief  chil- 
dren are  as  tall  and  as  heavy  as  the  averages  ;  after  that  age  they  are  at  every  age 
smaller  and  lighter  and  the  defect  becomes  greater  with  increasing  years.  It  will 
further  be  noticed  that  the  defect  is  greater  in  weight  than  in  height.  The  Out-Relief 
ohildren  are  unduly  light,  even  for  their  defective  height.  I  have  noticed  through- 
out the  whole  Inquiry  that  the  younger  children  were  on  the  whole  bonny  little  things, 
•quite  fairly  grown  and  nourished,  and  it  was  only  after  five  or  six  years  of  age  that 
marked  deviations  from  the  normal  began  to  show. 

In  Table  (ii.)  the  average  height  and  weight  of  the  children  in  the  various  Poor  Law 
schools  and  institutions  visited  are  compared  with  the  Anthropometric  Committee's 
averages. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  children  are  very  small,  but  they  are  not  (at  any  rate  after 
ten  years  old)  at  all  unduly  light  for  their  height.  They  are  at  these  later  years  sturdy 
though  small. 

In  Table  (iii.)  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  Institution  children  and  those 
receiving  Out-Relief.  The  figures  from  the  rural  unions  have,  in  this  Table,  been  omitted 
from  the  Out-Relief  averages  in  order  to  make  them  more  comparable  with  the  average 
from  the  Institutions,  which  are  entirely  urban  ones.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Institution 
children  are  shorter  throughout  than  those  in  receipt  of  Out-Relief,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  always  lighter.  In  the  case  of  the  girls  they  are  generally  heavier.  In  the  case 
of  the  boys  the  deviation  in  weight  is  less  than  that  in  height  throughout,  while  at  ten 
years  and  fourteen  years  they  are  actually  heavier  though  shorter  than  the  Out-Relief 
^jhildren. 

This  Table  still  further  emphasizes  the  fact  that  though  the  Institution  children 
are  small  they  are  sturdy,  while  the  Out-Relief  children  are  unduly  light  and  weedy. 

This  relation  of  height  to  weight  seemed  to  me  so  important  that  I  have  tried  to 
work  it  out  in  another  way. 

In  Table  (iv.)  the  average  heights  and  weights  of  the  three  groups  of  children  are 
contrasted  at  three  age  periods,  five  years,  ten  years  and  thirteen  years. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  the  contrast  of  weight  to  height  more  clearly  in 
the  second  part  of  this  Table.  The  figures  in  the  first  part  of  the  Table  have  been  expressed 

as  fractions  ^^^8^^'  and  each  fraction  has  been  reduced  to  a  common  denominator  m 
Height 

each  age  group.  The  figures  are  a  little  unwieldy,  but  they  show  the  point  required. 
At  the  age  of  five,  Out-Relief  boys  are  about  the  average  weight  for  tlieir  height ;  Institution 
boys  and  both  Out-Relief  and  Institution  girls  are  too  light.  At  the  age  of  ten  both 
Institution  and  Out-Relief  boys  and  girls  are  somewhat  too  light  for  their  height,  but  in 
both  sexes  the  Out-Relief  chiiaren  are  proportionately  much  lighter  for  their  height  than 
the  Institution  ones. 

At  thirteen  years  the  Institution  girls  have  practically  caught  up  the  normal  pro- 
portion of  weight  to  height  at  that  age.  ^Yith  the  boys  of  thirteen  this  is  not  the  case. 
Both  Out-Relief  and  Institution  boys  are,  proportionately  slightly  too  light,  and  the 
Institution  children  rather  more  so  than  the  Out- Relief  ones  ;  but  the  number  of  Out-Relief 
boys  who  were  weighed  and  measured  at  thirteen  years  was  too  small  to  give  a  steady 
average. 
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Out-Relief  children  generally  leave  school  at  tlie  earliest  possible  age,  so  very  few  boys 
were  available  over  twelve.  In  the  figures  which  follow  Table  (iv.)  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  show  the  relative  heights  and  weights  of  these  three  groups  of  children  at  every 
age  for  which  we  have  figures  by  expressing  them  as  parallel  columns. 

Taking  the  weight  of  the  boys  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  earlier  years  the 
three  colunms  are  nearly  equal  in  height,  with  the  Anthropometric  averages  leading,  the 
Out-Relief  children  next,  and  the  Institution  children  the  lightest.  At  seven  years  the 
Anthropometric  average  rises  markedly  above  the  other  two. 

It  will  be  seen  that  after  this,  the  difference  between  the  Institution  and  the 
Out-Relief  child  becomes  increasingly  less,  and  at  fourteen  years  the  Institution  boy  is 
heavier  than  his  Out-Relief  brother.  The  Out-Relief  boy  at  fourteen  is  almost  the 
same  weight  as  the  Institution  boy  of  thirteen,  and  very  little  heavier  than  the  average 
boy  of  eleven. 

With  the  girls  the  same  thing  is  seen,  but  the  Institution  girl  has  profited  still  more 
by  her  improved  conditions.  At  eleven  she  is  heavier  than  her  Out-Relief  sister,  and 
though  she  loses  her  advantage  at  twelve,  at  thirteen  and  fourteen  she  is  markedly  heavier 
a,nd  very  little  below  the  Anthropometric  girl. 

At  about  twelve  years  of  age  normal  girls  begin  to  grow  and  increase  in  weight 
very  rapidly.  This  is  so  universally  seen  amongst  all  types  and  classes  of  healthy  girls 
that  one  feels  it  must  be  a  matter  of  great  physiological  importance.  It  is  seen  in  the 
Institution  girl,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  it  in  the  Out-Relief  girl.  This  fact,  and  its 
importance,  was  borne  out  by  the  older  girls,  fourteen  years  old  and  upwards  whom 
I  saw  during  the  coarse  of  the  investigation.  The  institution  bred  girl,  if  not  tall, 
was  plump  and  rounded  with  a  proper  development  of  breasts  and  hips.  The  Out- 
Relief  girl,  in  urban  unions  at  any  rate,  was  usually  a  weedy  slip,  showing  none 
of  the  natural  rounded  curves,  and  with  the  hips  of  a  child  of  twelve.  The  foregoing 
conclusions,  are,  I  think,  borne  out  by  Table  vi,  which  shows  the  condition  of  both  Out- 
Relief  and  Institution  children  as  far  as  nutrition  is  concerned. 

The  children  have  been  divided  into  three  groups  ;  those  of  (i)  Good  ;  (ii).  Fair  ;  (iii) 
Poor  and  Very  Poor  Nutrition.  This  classification  is  based  on  colour,  thinness,  soft- 
ness and  general  health  appearance. 

It  is  of  course  to  a  certain  degree  arbitrary,  but  it  will  serve,  I  hope,  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  general  physical  condition  of  these  children. 

I  have  placed  in  Class  (iii)  only  those  children  whose  state  of  nutrition  was  definitely 
abnormal,  and  who  one  feels  must  be  suffering  from  some  pathological  condition  to- account 
for  it.- 

Amongst  healthy  children  a  certain  number  might  fairly  be  expected  to  fall  into 
Class  (ii.)  without  anything  being  seriously  wrong  with  them,  but  as  far  as  my  experience 
of  examining  healthy,  well-cired  for  children  goes,  the  great  majority  fall  into  Class  (i.), 
while  very  few,  unless  really  ill,  fall  mto  Class  (iii.). 

A  glance  at  the  Tables  shows  us  that  Out-Relief  children  are  much  worse  nourished 
than  those  in  Institutions. 

I  think  one  is  forced  to  allow  that,  though  probably  both  Out-Relief  and  Institution 
children  come  of  a  poor  stock,  yet  that  the  Out-Relief  children  are  definitely  and  seriously 
suffering  from  the  circumstances  of  their  lives. 

In  Table  (vii.)  I  have  summarized  the  condition  as  to  intelligence  of  the  Out-Relief 
children.  These  estimates  have  been  based  largely  on  the  reports  of  the  teachers,  and 
to  a  small  extent  on  personal  observation. 

The  proportion  of  children  classed  as  definitely  below  the  average  in  intelligence,  if  not 
ment;illy  defective  is  ast^undingly  large.    I  found  that  the  very  poorly  nourished 
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cMldren  were  usually  tlie  dull  ones,  and  in  the  unions  where  the  one  class  abounded 
the  other  did  also.  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  this  dulness  is  due  to 
the  conditions  of  the  children's  lives. 

In  the  later  part  of  Table  (vi.)  are  given  the  numbers  of  children  noted  as  suffering 
from  certain  physical  defects ;  and  the  proportion  found  in  the  Poor  Law  Institutions  is  con- 
trasted with  that  amongst  the  Out-Relief  children.  Enlarged  glands  and  tonsils  were  noted 
in  every  case,  where  the  condition  could  be  called  pathological.  Some  of  these  were  only 
passing  conditions,  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  enlarged  glands  and  about  half 
the  cases  of  enlarged  tonsils  were  severe  cases,  and  needed  treatment.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  mouth  breathers.  All  were  noted,  but  in  some  few  of  these  the  condition  was 
probably  a  temporary  one  due  to  cold.  In  most  cases,  however,  certainly  in  more  than 
75  per  cent.,  it  denoted  some  post-pharyngeal  or  nasal  obstruction,  generally  adenoids. 

Slight  degrees  of  deafness  have,  I  am  sure,  been  missed  in  this,  of  necessity,  super- 
ficial examination.  The  proportion  of  children  with  a  discharge  from  the  ears  is  certainly 
larger  than  appears  here,  as  many  of  these  children  would  be  kept  from  school,  and  so 
not  seen.  The  records  of  the  condition  of  teeth  is  incomplete.  _  Observations  were 
made  in  certain  unions  only.  I  have  classed  as  bad  children  with  six  or  more  permanent 
teeth  decayed,  that  is,  children  v/liose  general  health  would  almost  certainly  shortly  suffer 
from  their  dental  condition,  or  children  whose  teeth  were  very  much  crowded  and  decay 
starting  in  many  places.  I  have  only  classed  as  bad,  milk  teeth,  where  the  mouth  con- 
tained nothing  but  blackened  stumps.  Almost  every  child  examined  had  teeth  which 
needed  attention  ;  certainly  there  were  not  2  per  cent,  of  children  over  seven  with  perfect 
sets  of  teeth. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  test  vision,  only  obvious  external  eye  lesions,  such 
as  inflamed  lids  and  conjunctivitis  have  been  noted. 

In  urban  unions  large  numbers  of  children  were  seen  with  pigmented  and  puffy  eyelids. 
These  were,  I  thought,  usually,  due  either  to  late  hours  at  night,  or  to  sleeping  in  stuffy 
rooms. 

From  questioning  the  children,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  many  of  them  went 
to  bed  much  too  late.  In  some  cases,  where  the  mother  went  out  to  work,  the 
children  were  kept  up  to  help  with  the  housework  when  she  came  home. 

In  certain  unions,  especially  Liverpool  and  Lambeth,  a  great  many  of  the  less  well 
cared  for  children  had  patches  of  a  sort  of  mild  seborrhoeic  eczema  on  their  faces.  These 
were  not  by  any  means  always  the  most  ill-nourished  children,  though  they  were  usually 
ill-cared  for,  and  the  greater  number  of  cases  occurred  in  the  poorer  schools.  I  considered 
that  it  was  connected  with  malnutrition  of  the  skin. 

In  the  same  unions  there  were  a  great  many  children  with  a  rather  curious  expression  ; 
they  had  transversely  wrinkled  foreheads,  and  an  anxious,  half-human,  half-animal  look, 
it  reminded  me  of  the  expression  seen  on  many  negro  faces.  These  children  were  not  at 
all  the  worst  nourished,  but  they  belong  to  a  low  type  mentally  and  physically.  I  saw  a 
great  many  of  these  children  in  both  the  Liverpool  unions,  and  a  considerable  number  in 
Lambeth,  but  very  few  elsewhere.  Such  children  as  these  often  flourish  under  very 
adverse  physical  conditions,  but  they  need  very  careful  mental  and  moral  training  ;  I  have, 
noticed  considerable  numbers  of  such  in  truant  and  industrial  schools. 

The  cases  of  mental  defect  and  illness  amongst  Out- Relief  children  would  have  been 
much  greater  had  the  children  all  been  seen.  The  worst  cases  of  mental  defect  would 
not  be  at  school  except  in  those  unions  where  there  were  Special  Schools.  Cases  of  illness 
would  be  at  home  or  in  hospital. 

In  Poor  Law  Institutions  most  cases  of  illness  would  also  not  get  reckoned  as  they 
would  be  in  the  workhouse  infirmaries,  but  cases  of  mental  defect  are  often  detained  in  the 
Institutions  for  normal  children,  and  at  Lambeth  a  few  mental  and  physical  defectives 
had  been  admitted,  to  the  school  on  account  of  their  condition. 
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A  study  of  these  facts  lias  brouglit  me  to  tlie  conclusion  that  with  both  Out-EeUef 
and  Institution  children,  we  are  dealing  with  children  of  very  poor  physique  ;  they  are 
under-grown,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  suffer  from  some  pathological  condition. 
The  effect  of  the  improved  conditions  of  food,  shelter,  etc.,  of  the  Institution  children 
shows  in  the  improved  nutrition,  and  in  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  cases  of  disease 
amongst  them,  but  even  with  them,  we  realise  that  we  have  children  of  poor  stock  to 
deal  with  who  will  need  special  care  if  they  are  to  become  effective  citizens. 

The  necessity  for  medical  supervision  and  inspection  of  all  Out-Relief  children  has 
been  emphasised  by  me  in  the  summary  of  my  Report  on  Out-Relief. 

What  form  this  supervision  should  take  is  hardly  within  my  province  to  discuss. 
It  should  be  thorough,  including  inspection  of  teeth,  throats,  backs,  testing  of  vision  and 
stethoscopic  examination. 

The  school  examinations  which  will  be  instituted  under  the  Act  of  1907  might  be 
utilised,  the  particulars  about  the  Out-Relief  children  being  sent  by  the  school  medical 
officer  to  the  guardians  or  the  committee  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  Out-Relief 
cases.  This  would,  of  course,  only  reach  the  children  of  school  age,  and  in  the  case  of 
these  children  needing  special  care  and  supervision  might  not  be  sufficiently  frequent. 

Poor  Law  Schools  and  other  Poor  Law  institutions  for  children  should,  I  think,  not 
be  exempt  from  some  such  inspection  unless  the  Institution  has  a  medical  officer  of  its 
own,  who  could  satisfy  the  authority  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  children  was  care- 
fully supervised. 

In  most  of  the  Poor  Law  schools  there  were  cases  of  glands  and  tonsils  needing  im- 
mediate treatment.  In  one  school  I  found  a  case  of  ringworm  and  two  or  three  suspicious 
cases  of  conjunctivitis  which  were  none  of  them  being  treated.  In  all  cases  the  teeth 
needed  attention.  In  only  three  unions,  namely,  Bradford,  Merthyr  and  Lambeth,  had 
the  children  in  the  Poor  Law  Institutions  any  dental  supervision,  though  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  and  Warwick  were  considering  the  matter.  In  only  one  case,  namely  the  Cottage 
Homes  at  Ponteland  (union  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne)  did  I  consider  that  the  tooth-brush 
was  regularly  used. 

Such  supervision  should  certainly  include  also  the  well  children  in  workhouses,  though 
I  hope  they  may  not  long  be  left  there. 
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Table  I.— Average  Weight  and  Height  of  all  Out-Relief  Children  examined,  compared  with  the  Anthropo- 
metric Committee's  Averages. 

(Anthropometric  Committee's  Averages  as  (Standard. ) 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Age. 

No. 

ex- 
amined. 

Average 
Weight 
lbs. 

Deviation, 
lbs. 

Average 

TT     •     1  J. 

Height 
ins. 

Deviation 
ins. 

No. 

ex- 
amined. 

Average 
vv  el  gut 
lbs. 

Deviation 
lbs. 

Average 

TTpiobf 

J.  \j 

ins. 

Deviation 
ins. 

Q 
O 

1  R 

oo  o 

A-  ^  '8 

36"2 

-1- 1'2 

.5 

29-9 

-1-G 

35-2 

+  1-2 

4 

.50 

oO  4 

—  i  O 

33'6 

—  3'4 

35 

3C"7 

+  0-7 

38-9 

+  2-9 

ft 
0 

oy  i 

—  wo 

39'8 

- 1'2 

54 

37-5 

-2-1 

40'2 

-0-6 

6 

56 

42-0 

-2-4 

42-3 

-1-7 

81 

40-4 

-2-0 

42-0 

-0-6 

7 

72 

4G-3 

-3-4 

44-5 

-1-5 

72 

44-3 

-2-4 

43-6 

-0-9 

8 

79 

50-3 

-4-6 

46'2 

-09 

83 

48-9 

-33 

46-5 

-0-1 

9 

90 

56-6 

-4-8 

47.9 

-1-8 

85 

52-3 

-32 

48-1 

-0-6 

10 

90 

59-6 

-7-9 

50-0 

-rs 

90 

60-2 

-1-8 

507 

-04 

11 

70 

64-9 

-7-1 

50-1 

-3-4 

105 

62-9 

-5-2 

52-2 

-0-9 

12 

73 

70-3 

-6-4 

52-8 

-2-2 

64 

71-9 

-  4-5 

54-9 

-0-8 

13 

49 

75-8 

-6-8 

.55-4 

-1-5 

67 

79-4 

-7-6 

56-4 

-  1-4 

14 

4 

74-2 

-17'8 

.55-3 

-4-0 

9 

84-8 

-11-9 

57-0 

-2-8 

Table  II. — Average  Weight  and  Height  of  Children  in  various  Institutions  compared  with  the  Anthropo- 
metric Committee's  Averages. 

(Anthropometric  Committee's  Averages  as  Standard.) 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Age. 

No. 

Examined. 

Average 
Weight 
in  lbs. 

Deviation 
in  lbs. 

Height 
ins. 

Deviation 
in  ins. 

No. 
Examined. 

Weight 
lbs. 

Deviation 
in  lbs. 

Height 
ins. 

Deviation 
in  ins. 

3 

12 

29-8 

-  4-2 

334 

-  1-6 

11 

30- 1 

-  1-4 

34-0 

0 

4 

23 

35-2 

-  1-8 

373 

+  0-3 

16 

35-8 

-0-2 

33-7 

+  0-7  ■ 

5 

26 

37-2 

-2-7 

39-1 

-  1-9 

29 

36-7 

-  2-9 

39-4 

-  1-4 

6 

41 

38-8 

-  5-6 

41-0 

-  3-0 

36 

40-9 

-  1-5 

41-3 

-  1-3 

7 

39 

45-4 

-  4-3 

43-5 

-  2-5 

39 

44-7 

-  2-0 

42-7 

-  1-8 

8 

48 

48-3 

-6-6 

451 

-  2-0 

53 

47-4 

-  4'8 

43-8 

-  2-8 

9 

45 

52-0 

-  8-4 

46-5 

-  3-2 

53 

51-8 

-  3-7 

46-7 

-  2-0 

10 

47 

59-5 

-  8-0 

48-9 

-2-9 

55 

57-0 

-  5-0 

48-1 

-  3Q 

11 

69 

61-3 

-  10-7 

50-2 

-  33 

59 

66-2 

-  1-9 

51-3 

-  1-8 

12 

08 

66-4 

-  10-3 

51-1 

-  3-9 

61 

70-4 

-  6-0 

52  9 

-  2-8 

13 

53 

73-5 

-  9-1 

53-6 

-  33 

53 

82-3 

-  4-7 

54-9 

-  2-9 

14 

38 

76-4 

-  136 

54-7 

-  4-6 

36 

90-5 

-  6-2 

55-6 

-  4-2 
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Table  III. — Showing  the  Average  Weight  and  Height  of  Children  in  various  Institutions  and  Deviations  from 
Out-Eelief  Children,  leaving  out  the  Kural  Union  Mitford  and  Launditch. 

(O.R.  Children  as  Standard.) 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Age 

Av.  Weight 
in  lbs. 

Deviation 
in  lbs. 

Av.  Height 
in  inches. 

Deviation 
in  inches. 

Av.  Weight 
in  lbs. 

Deviation 
in  lbs. 

Av.  Height 
in  inches. 

Deviation 
in  inches. 



3 

29-8 

-  5-0 

33-4 

-  2.7 

301 

-  C-6 

34-0 

-  2-0 

4 

35-2 

+  0-2 

373 

+  5-2 

358 

+  0-5 

36-7 

-  1-7 

5 

37-2 

-  0.5 

391 

-  0-7 

36-7 

+  01 

39-4 

-  0-3 

6 

38-8 

-  2-1 

41-0 

-  0-9 

40-9 

+  0-4 

41-3 

-  0-5 

7 

45'4 

—  0"4 

43'5 

—  I'O 

44'7 

+  I'l 

42"7 

—  0'5 

8 

48-3 

-  2-3 

451 

-  1-1 

47-4 

-  0-9 

43-8 

-  2-4 

9 

52  0 

-  31 

46-5 

-  1-7 

51-8 

+  0-8 

46-7 

-  0-8 

10 

59-5 

+  1-9 

48-9 

-  -4 

57-0 

-  2-1 

48-1 

-  2-2 

11 

61-3 

-  31 

50-2 

-  1-2 

66-2 

+  3-5 

51-3 

-  0-9 

12 

66-4 

-  2-6 

51-1 

-  12 

70-4 

-  1-6 

52-9 

-  1-5 

13 

73-5 

-  2-4 

53-6 

-  1-7 

82-3 

+  4-2 

54-9 

-  IT 

14 

78-4 

+  4-2 

54-7 

-  -6 

90-5 

-f  5-7 

55-6 

-  1-4 

Table  IV. — Showing  Average  Weight  and  Height  of  Children,  at  5,  10,  and  13  years  of  age 


Boys. 


10 


13 


Girls. 


10 


13 


Weight'Height 


Anthropometric  Com- 
mittee's Averages  - 

O.R.  Children  - 

Institution  -      -  - 


39-1 

39-1 
37-2 


41-0 

39-8 
39-1 


Weight  Height 


67-5 

59-6 
59-5 


Weight 


Height 


Weight 


51-8 

50-0 
48-9 


82-6 

75-8 
73-5 


56-9 

55-4 
53-6 


39-6 

37-5 
36-7 


Height  Weight 


40-8 

40-2 
39-4 


62-0 

60-4 
57-0 


Height 


51-1 

50-7 
481 


Weight  Heiffh 


The  Relation  of  ^^!^|^^expressed  as  fractions  with  common  denominator. 
Height  ^ 


87-0 

794 
82-3 


57-8 

56-4 
54-9 


Age  5 

10 

13 

5 

10 

13 

Anthropometric  Com- 
mittee's Averages  - 

62400 
63960 

166600 
127400 

246510 
169290 

62400 
63960 

151776 
124848 

267960 
178640 

O.R.  Children  - 

62361 
63960 

152880 
127400 

233928 
169290 

60762 
63960 

146880 
124848 

252010 
178640 

Institution  Children  - 

60680 

156000 

231990 

60680 

148257 

266336 

63960 

127400 

169290 

63960 

124848 

178640 
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Table  VI. 

Physical  Condition  of  Out-Kelief  Chileren. 


Percentage  Table. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals 

Nutrition,  good 

26-15 

36-79 

31-8 

Mouth  Breathers  ... 

1213 

5-08 

914 

„  fair  

53-49 

45-86 

49-44 

Bad  Teeth   

20-56 

14-45 

18-9 

„  poor 

20-36 

17-35 

18-7G 

Inflamed   Lids  and 

Conjunctivitis 

2-66 

4-17 

3-78 

Enlarged  Glands 

50-0 

47-01 

52-79 

Skin  Diseases 

2-37 

156 

2-11 

Enlarged  Tonsils 

12-13 

11-07 

12-61 

Physical  Conditions  of  Children  in  Separate  Establishments  foe  Children. 


Percentage  Table. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Nutrition  good 

44-31 

57-14 

50-55 

Mouth  Breathers 

4-05 

2-05 

3-09 

„  fair 

4787 

33-58 

40-92 

Bad  Teeth   

17-4 

10-26 

13-95 

„  poor 

7-82 

9-28 

8-55 

Inflamed  lids  and  Con- 

junctivitis   

2-38 

1-03 

1-73 

Enlarged  Glands 

26-9 

28-97 

27-9 

Skin  lesions  

0-24 

0-51 

t.-37 

„  Tonsils 

3-43 

5-64 

4-44 

Table  VII. 

Percentage  o?  Oux-Eelief  Children  Classed  as  Dull  or  Mentally  Defective. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

i 

j 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Lambeth   

* 

* 

32 

Newcastle   

22-5 

21-5 

24-5 

(almost) 

St.  George's   

19-0 

14-0 

20 

(over) 

York  

22-5 

25-5 

33-0 

(almost) 

Bradford   

9-5 

16-0 

20 

Mitf  ord  and  Launditch 

37-5 

45-0 

43-0 

Liverpool   

* 

25 

22-0 

Warwick   

19-5 

13-5 

Merthyr  Tydfil 

20-0 

12-5 

18 

17-5 

23-0 

Bicester   : 

30-0 

(ovi  r) 

(over) 

(over) 

*  The  figures  are  not  separately  stated  for  boys  and  girls. 
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CHILDREN  ON  OUTDOOR  HELIEF. 
PART  I.— APPENDIX  I. 
Derby. 

REPORT  ON  INQUIRY  INTO  CASES  OF  CHILDREN  WHOSE  PARENTS  WERE  IN  RECEIPT  OP 

OUTDOOR  RELIEF  IN  DERBY. 

By  Marion  Phillips,  B.A.,  D.Sc.  (Econ.) 


I. 

Date  and  Scope  of  the  Inquiry. 

In  1905,  the  assistant  clerk  to  the  guardians  of  the 
Derby  Union  made  a  Report  on  the  financial  circumstances 
of  the  widows  with  children  who  were  then  in  receipt  of 
out-relief.  The  Report  was  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee and  finally  presented  with  their  comments  and 
proposals  to  the  board  of  guardians  in  September,  1905. 
It  was  upon  a  copy  of  this  document  that  the  present 
inquiry  was  based. 

The  Report  (which  was  not  printed)  dealt  with  the 
rent  and  income  of  each  family,  and  a  general  statement 
was  added  in  each  case  as  to  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy 
of  the  income.  The  Report  thus  afforded  some  means  of 
verification  in  doubtful  cases.  Separate  items  of  income 
had  been  given  and  the  earnings  verified,  when  possible, 
by  application  to  employers. 

As  the  present  investigation  was  undertaken  fifteen 
months  after  the  former  inquiry  had  been  completed,  many 
changes  had  taken  place  and  the  list  was  no  longer  com- 
plete or  accurate. 

In  the  1905  Report  there  were  108  cases. 

In  sixty-two  cases  some  information  was  obtained.  In 
seven  of  these  the  information  was  that  former  recipient 
was  dead,  married,  gone  away,  or  gone  into  the  workhouse, 
and  in  some  of  these  a  further  note  was  gained  as  to 
character  or  reputation.  In  fourteen  cases  out-relief  was 
no  longer  given,  but  the  oases  were  visited  and  informa- 
tion gained  as  to  past  and  present  circumstances. 

In  thirty-nine  cases  the  widows  were  still  receiving 
out-relief  and  the  family  affairs  were  fully  inquired  into. 
In  one  case  there  appeared  to  be  some  inextricable  mystery. 
The  name,  address,  and  number  of  children  corresponded 
with  the  Report  of  1905,  but  the  widow  had  been  married 
a  second  time  for  eight  years  and  stated  that  she  had  never 
been  "  on  the  parish."  Yet  from  the  relieving  officer's 
book,  examined  later,  she  appeared  still  (December  1906) 
to  be  receiving  relief. 

Of  forty-six  cases  no  record  has  been  made  for  reasons 
which  will  shortly  be  supplied. 

The  number  of  children  (i.e.,  those  under  eighteen  years 
of  age),  the  condition  of  whose  lives  have  been  investi- 
gated, are  as  follows  : — 

Table  I. 

Children  of  widows  receiving  out-relief   -       -       -  113 
,,      ,,       ,,        no  longer  receiving  out-relief    -  47 
IL 

Methods  of  Investigation. 
The  method  pursued  in  the  inquiry  was  as  follows  : — 
( 1 )  Each  case  was  visited  and  if  the  widow  was  out, 
was  visited  again.  Others  were  visited  twice  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  the  children,  to  gain  further  in- 
formation, or  to  verify  statements  made.  If  no  one 
was  home  and  if  after  two  or  three  visits  still  no 
answer  could  be  obtained,  the  case  M'as  dropped 
or  the  neighbours  questioned  as  to  a  likely  time  for 
finding  the  inmates  at  home.  If  unsuccessful  in 
finding  anyone  at  home  at  such  times,  the  case  was 
d.'opped  altogether.  In  many  cases  much  time 
was  lost  in  tracing  removals,  often  without  profi''". 
The  information  gained  in  conversation  with  the 
widow  and  children,  from  examination  when  possible 
of  school  cards,  and  from  observation  of  the  home, 
was  later  entered  on  a  blank  form  which  contained 


twenty-nine  questichs,  and  a  further  descriptive 
report  added  at  the  baok. 

(2)  Information  was  eomitimes  gained  by  ques- 
tioning shopkeepers  and  neighbours. 

(3)  When  all  the  cases  had  been  visited,  or  so  many 
as  could  be  found,  the  relieving  officers'  books  were 
examined  and  the  information  compared.  The 
school  cards  of  the  past  year  were  also  seen. 

(4)  Certain  documents  were  consulted  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  further  light  on  the  investiga- 
tion.   These  consisted  of  : — 

(a)  Minutes  of  the  board  of  guardians  for 
various  dates. 

(b)  Report  of  guardians  with  scales  of  relief. 

(c)  Report  of  relieving  officers  on  list  of 
school  children  given  in  by  education  authority 
as  under-fed  in  the  winter  of  1905-6. 

(5)  Interviews  were  obtained  with  clerk  to 
the  guardians,  relieving  officers,  a  lady  guardian. 
Poor  Law  medical  ofiBcers,  and  medical  and  other 
private  persons. 

(6)  Meetings  of  relief  committees  and  of  the  whole 
board  were  attended. 

Of  the  cases  investigated  this  much  may  certainly  te 
said  :  although  only  forty  of  the  sixty-two  were  still  in 
December,  1906,  receiving  out-relief,  and  although  there 
were  then  110  on  the  list,  the  forty  cases  were  scattered 
over  the  whole  town  and  were  very  varied  in  kind.  From 
the  relieving  officers'  books  they  appeared  to  represent 
very  completely  the  whole  number.  The  length  of  time 
for  which  they  had  been  receiving  parish  pay  and  so 
been  under  some  kind  of  supervision,  gave  to  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  investigation,  an  added  value.  The 
fourteen  investigated  cases  in  which  relief  was  no  longer 
received  were  particularly  important  as  giving  a  means  of 
testing  the  effect  of  relief  and  its  withdrawal  together 
with  the  reason  of  its  withdrawal.  These  facts  are  very 
difficult  to  obtain  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

The  forty-six  cases  untouched  were  those  visited  several 
times  in  vain,  or  those  in  which  the  address  could  not  be 
traced.  Few  of  them  still  remained  on  the  relieving 
officers'  books,  having  moved  away,  married,  died,  or 
become  self-supporting. 

The  total  yield  from  these  source.^  is  shown  in  the 
table  : 


Table  II. — Cases  in  Receipt  of  Relief. 


I. — No  of  cases  in  which  information  was 
obtained  from  each  source  -       -       -       -  36 

II.  -No.  of  case''  in  which  information  could 
not  be  obtained  from  each  source,  including 

1.  Cases  in  which  information  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Relieving  Officer  only    -  0 

2.  Cases  in  which  information  was  ob- 
tained from  all  other  sources,  but  the 
mother  was  not  seen      -       -       .       -  \ 

3.  Cases  in  which  information  was  ob- 
tained from  all  other  sources,  but  no 
children  were  seen  3 


Total  number  of  cases  tabulated     -       -  40 


429. 
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Cases  not  in  Receipt  of  Relief. 


I. — Number  of  case's  in  which  information 
was  received  from  each  source   -      -  - 

I. — No.  of  cases  in  which  information  could 
not  be  obtained  from  each  source,  in- 
cluding   

1 .  Cases  in  which  information  was  obtained 
from  the  Relieving  Officer  only 

2.  Cases  in  which  information  was  obtained 
fromalloth  r  sources,  but  the  mother  was 
not  seen  ------- 

3.  Cases  in  which  information  was  obtained 
from  all  other  sources,  but  no  children 
were  seen-       -  -       .       .  . 

4.  Cases  in  which  neither  mother  nor 
children  were  seen,  but  information  was 
received  from  some  other  source  besidi 
the  Relieving  Officer      .       .       .  . 

No.  of  cases  tabulated    -      -      .  - 


9 


0 


0 


2 
14 


III. 

Administration. 
The  policy  of  the  Derby  Guardians  has  not  varied  to 
any  extent  of  late  years.  In  accordance  with  the  Report 
of  the  Special  Committee  of  1905  a  higher  scale  of  relief 
was  adopted  in  a  few  cases.  The  scale  in  general  use 
now  is : — 2s.  6d.  for  the  mother,  Is.  for  each  child,  and 
4  lbs.  of  bread  for  each  member  of  the  family  over  twelve 
months  old.  An  extra  Is.  6d.  may  be  given  during 
illness.  The  higher  scale,  which  gave  an  extra  6d.  to 
each  child,  was  given  to  a  few  cases  on  the  books  in  Sep- 
tember, 1905,  but  has  not  been  given  since.  Even  in 
those  cases  which  have  it  a  fresh  discussion  is  raised 
at  each  quarterly  renewal.  The  table  which  follows 
shows  how  frequently  departures  are  made  from  this 
scale.  The  board  have  scattered  homes  for  orphan  and 
neglected  children  but  do  not  offer  to  take  any  widows' 
children  into  them.  All  are  left  with  the  mother,  who 
is  granted  out-relief  in  practically  every  case.  Relief  is 
given  by  relief  committees,  one  for  each  of  the  four 
districts  into  which  the  town  is  divided,  and  consist- 
ing of  the  guardians  elected  for  the  wards  of  those  dis- 
tricts.      Cases  on  which  the  relief  committee  cannot 


Table  III. 
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decide  are  brought  before  the  whole  board.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  relief  committees  which  calls  for 
mention  is  the  scant  attention  given  by  them  to  the 
report  on  each  case  offered  by  the  relieving  officer.  Relief 
is  in  ordinary  cases  granted  quarterly,  but  in  special 
cases  it  is  given  for  shorter  periods.  The  relieving  officers 
visit  once  a  quarter  at  least.  If  the  case  is  in  any  way 
a  doubtful  one  the  relieving  officer  visits  at  irregular 
times,  but  as  the  guardians  pay  little  attention  to  their 
reports — either  good  or  bad — the  relieving  officers  do  not 
watch  their  cases  very  carefully.  Case  58  would  no 
longer  receive  relief  if  the  report  of  the  officer  were 
accepted,  and  Case  61  lost  relief  in  spite  of  his  favour- 
able report.  Relief  appears  never  to  be  taken  away 
save  for  considerations  of  income.  Neglect  of  children 
is  sometimes  made  the  ground  of  a  threat  to  stop  out- 
relief,  but  within  the  memory  of  the  relieving  officers 
the  threat,  though  not  always  operative,  had  never 
been  carried  out.  The  case  of  the  school  cards 
is  similar.  They  are  supposed  to  be  brought  to  the 
relieving  officer  once  a  week  by  the  mother  when  she 
comes  to  the  relief-station  for  her  money  and  bread. 
They  are  not,  however,  brought  very  regularly,  chiefly, 
it  is  said  (by  the  relieving  officer),  because  of  the  trouble 
it  is  to  get  them  signed  by  the  teachers.  But  even  if  they 
are  brought  and  if  the  attendance  is  irregular  without 
proper  cause  being  shown,  no  steps  are  taken.  Some- 
times if  the  irregularity  continues,  the  relieving  officer 
has  held  the  payment  over  for  a  week,  but  this  course 
meets  the  disapproval  of  the  board.  The  Poor  Law 
children  then  are  left,  like  other  children,  to  the  school 
attendance  officer. 

As  the  children  reach  the  age  of  fourteen  the  relief 
is  proportionately  decreased.  In  a  few  cases  {e.g..  Case 
62)  the  reduction  is  not  immediately  made  but  it  is  the 
general  rule.  It  is,  however,  also  a  rule  of  the  board 
that  if  there  are  two  or  more  children  earnings  need 
not  be  considered  until  total  income  reaches  2s.  6d.  per 
head. 

In  January,  1907,  a  new  departure  was  made  in  the 
system  of  the  guardians  by  the  appointment  of  a  lady 
relieving  officer,  one  of  whose  special  duties  it  will  be  to 
visit  the  widows  receiving  out-relief. 

The  amount  of  out-relief  given  in  these  cases  is  shown 
in  Table  III.  in  relation  to  the  number  of  children  in  each 
family.  The  median  of  out-relief  is  6s.,  but  the  sum 
most  frequently  given  is  6s.  6d. 

Cases  Receiving  Out-Relief. 
Out-Relief  and  numbers  of  Dependent  Children. 


Amount  of 
Out-Relief 
(Food  and 
Money). 

Number  of 
'amilies  with 
this  amount. 

Number  of  Dependent  Children  in  each  family  with  this  amount. 

No.  with  1. 

No.  with  2. 

No.  with  3. 

No.  with  4. 

No.  with  5. 

No.  with  6. 

S.  D. 

2  6 

1 

1 

3  0 

1 

1 

3  6 

3 

2 

1 

4  0 

1 

1 

4  6 

1 

1 

5  0 

2 

2 

5  6 

8 

7 

1 

6  0 

3 

1 

2 

6  6 

0 

7  0 

3 

1 

2 

7  6 

1 

1 

8  0 

3 

3 

8  6 

3 

1 

2 

9  0 

1 

1 

9  6 

1 

1 

10  0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

12  0 

1 

1 

14  0 

1 

1 

15  0 

1 

1 
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APPENDIX  1.— Continued. 
Derby.  — Continued. 


IV. 

Description  of  the  Union. 

The  population  of  Derby  in  1901  was  105,912,  and  it 
was  then  thirteenth  on  the  list  of  seventy-five  large  towns 
of  England  and  Wales.  It  thus  stands  midway  amongst 
the  great  provincial  towns.  The  town  is  very  scattered 
and  the  population  for  the  most  part  thinly  distributed. 
It  is  on  the  whole  a  poor  one — for  the  Midland  and  Great 
Northern  Railways  provide  the  chief  industries,  and  the 
rate  of  wages  is  not  high.  The  incomes  of  the  working 
class  are  very  moderate  under  any  circumstances.  The 
occupations  for  women  are  numerous  and  consist  of 
domestic  indoor  service  (employing  three  to  six  times  as 
many  as  any  other  branch),  the  making  of  paper,  printing, 
etc.,  cotton,  silk,  hosiery  and  lace  manufacture,  other 
textile  manufactures,  dressmaking  (including  the  making 
of  various  goods  for  use  on  Midland  Railway),  shop 
assistants,  and  a  few  other  employments,  which  occupy 
les3  than  100  per  10,000  women.  There  are  thus  plenty 
of  openings  for  giils  or  women  in  trades  which  require 
skill  as  weU  as  employment  of  the  unskilled  kind  in 
factories  or  domestic  service. 

The  poor  rate  for  Derby  is  low  and  the  education  rate 
high.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  as  a  whole 
is  good  and  the  death  rate  low.  There  are  few  organised 
charities.  The  churches  probably  give  something  in 
the  way  of  alms  but  very  few  traces  of  their  work  were 
disclosed  duiing  this  investigation,  though  inquiry  was 
always  made  into  the  matter.  There  is  a  branch  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  in  the  town,  but  although 
some  of  the  guardians  are  on  its  committee,  the  Board 
and  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  do  not  co-operate 
in  any  way. 

The  housing  conditions  of  the  town  are — with  the 
exception  of  a  few  "  patches  "  of  slums — very  good. 
According  to  the  census  of  1901,  Derby  contains  only 
183  per  1,000  tenements  of  less  than  five  rooms,  coming 
sixth  on  list  of  eighty-four  large  towns  in  England  and 
Wales. 

Derby  occupies  the  same  po,:ition  in  regard  to  over- 
crowding (i.e.,  more  than  two  persons  to  a  room),  only 
1'18  of  the  inhabitants  being  overcrowded  in  this  sense. 
The  people  live  in  cottages  of  two  storeys,  and  each 
family  has  a  house  to  itself. 

The  streets  are  well  kept,  the  paths  paved  with  brick 
and  the  roads  fairly  clean.  The  cottages  are  usually 
semi-detached  or  in  groups  of  four,  with  yards  at  the 
back  and  dark,  narrow  entries  between  every  two  or 
four.  They  usually  contain  six  rooms,  four  of  size  vary- 
ing from  12  feet  square  to  9  feet  square,  and  a  tiny  scullery, 
with  a  bedroom  equally  small  over  it.  The  front  door 
opens  into  the  sitting-room,  which  opens  into  the  living 
room  or  kitchen,  and  there  is  usually  one  window  only 
in  each.  The  staircases  are  almost  invariably  in  dark- 
ness and  without  hand-rails.  Frequently  the  water  is 
not  laid  on  inside  the  house,  and  has  to  be  fetched,  some- 
times from  the  end  of  a  muddy  yard.  This  is  a  very 
real  hardship  if  the  mother  takes  in  washing.  The  four- 
roomed  houses  are  usually  without  wash-house  or  scullery, 
and  in  that  case  the  washing,  cooking  and  eating  is  done 
in  one  room,  for  the  front  room  is  kept  sacred  to  Sunday 
uses.  There  are,  however,  a  great  many  coiu-ts  in  which 
the  houses  are  smaller  (usually  with  three  rooms  only), 
have  no  through  ventilation,  and  share  the  yard  and 
also  share  the  sanitary  arrangements  with  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants.  Some  of  these  courts  are  of  the  most 
squalid  description.  The  people  throw  their  garbage 
from  their  doors,  the  narrow  dark  entrances  are  dirty, 
the  sanitation  bad,  the  houses  dilapidated,  the  courts 
below  street  level  and  conssquently  liable  to  flooding  and 
in  winter  always  damp.  In  addition  to  courts  there 
are  sometimes  "  back-streets,"  i.e.,  houses  parallel  to 
a  street  but  built  at  the  far  end  of  the  yards  of 
those  houses  which  have  a  street  frontage.  The  ob- 
jections which  apply  to  courts,  of  common  yards,  water 
supply,  etc.,  apply  equally  to  these.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  this  inquiry  was  being  made  the  ground 
was  under  heavy  snow.  The  courts  were  not  cleared 
at  all  and  in  many  cases  were  covered  to  the  depth  of 
several  feet.    The  inhabitants  made  narrow  paths  to 


their  own  doors  but  nothing  more.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  express  the  sordid  desolation  their  appearance  pre 
sented,  sagging  roofs,  and  broken  ash-bins  under  thick 
snow,  and  all  around  the  unbroken  dismal  whiteness 
made  yet  more  dismal  by  the  odds  and  ends,  dregs  of 
tea,  cabbage-stalks,  potato  peel,  an  old  boot  or  two 
which  had  been  carelessly  flung  from  the  doorways.  In 
some  cases,  despite  the  purification  of  freezing,  unmis- 
takable tigns  of  bad  drainage  assailed  the  passer-by. 
These  courts  and  back  streets  are  not  many,  but  it  is  a 
striking  fact  that  so  many  widows  are  to  be  found  in 
them.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  them  in  describing  the  general  housing  conditions 
of  the  town.  The  working-class  dwelling  of  the  better 
streets  is  pleasant  and  healthy  if  well-looked  after  and 
there  is  plenty  of  air  space  in  all  parts  of  the  town  save 
in  a  patch  of  about  \  mile  square  in  the  very  centre. 
Here  is  a  network  of  twisted  streets  and  courts,  over- 
hanging upper  storeys  and  all  the  usual  attributes  of 
picturesque  and  insanitary  squalor. 

V. 

Envibonment  and  Description  of  Dwellings. 

For  Poor  Law  purposes  Derby  is  divided  into  four 
districts  each  with  a  separate  relieving  officer.* 

District  1  is  the  most  respectable  of  these.  It  lies  to- 
the  east  of  the  town,  and  stretches  out  to  Alvaston, 
which  is  about  two  miles  from  the  market  place.  In 
this  district  the  greater  number  of  railway  employees 
are  to  be  found. 

District  2  contains  many  streets  of  a  bad  class,  but 
on  the  whole  is  a  fair  working-class  section. 

District  3  comprises  the  highest  part  of  the  town  and 
though  there  are  many  very  poor  streets  and  courts,  it 
has  some  of  the  best  streets  also. 

District  4  comprises  the  centre  of  the  town,  which  is 
very  poor  and  squalid,  and  stretches  out  towards  Duffield. 
Only  four  cases,  however,  lay  in  this  outlying  part,  and 
none  of  them  could  be  found.  The  number  of  cases  in 
each  district  and  the  number  of  those  investigated  was 
as  follows  : — 


District. 

Total  No.  of 
Cases. 

No.  of  Cases 
investigated. 

1^0.  still  receiv- 
ing Out -relief. 

1 

22 

18 

11 

2 

21 

16 

10 

3 

41 

20 

14 

4 

24 

8 

6 

The  remarkable  disparity  between  the  number  of 
cases  receiving  relief  in  1905  and  those  to  be  found  in 
1906  in  District  4,  is  simply  explained.  The  popula- 
tion of  this  district  is  very  poor  and  the  people  verge 
on  the  vicious  class.  It  is  ako  of  the  migratory  kind. 
Continual  removals  take  place  and  also  frequent  re- 
marriages. But  old  names  and  faces  are  easily  forgotten 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  more  than  one  re- 
moval. 

To  show  the  housing  of  the  Poor  Law  cases  they  have 
been  classified  by  (1)  kind  of  dwelling,  (2)  state  of  repair, 
so  far  as  it  is  not  dependent  on  the  tenant,  (3)  condition 
of  road,  (4)  kind  of  road,  and  (5)  kind  of  population 
inhabiting  the  road. 

(1)  A  dwelJing  may  be  either  (a)  a  tenement  in  a  block 
of  dwellings,  (6)  a  tenement  in  a  house  let  out  in  rooms, 
or  it  may  be  (c)  a  separate  house  or  cottage.  A  family 
renting  a  whole  house  but  taking  in  lodgers  is  placed 
under  the  second  heading,  as  occupying  a  tenement  in  a 
house  let  out  in  rooms. 

(2)  A  dwelling  may  be  in  a  good,  a,  medium,  or  a  bad 
state  of  repair.     A  dwelling  in  which  the  woodwork  or 

•  All  relief,  however,  is  given  out  at  the  central  relieving 
station,  the  guardians'  offices  in  Beckett  Street. 
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plaster  was  broken  or  rotten,  in  which  doors  and  windows 
were  badly  made  or  sagging,  in  which  the  flooring  was  bad 
and  the  walls  and  ceilings  not  watertigh*^,  in  which  there 
were  broken  stairways  and  unhealthy  sanitary  arrange- 
ments badly  attended  to,  would  go  into  the  third  class — 
bad.  Any  of  these  faults  in  a  minor  degree  would  bring 
in  into  the  second  class — medium.  If  it  had  no  such 
faults  it  would  be  classed  as  good. 

(3)  Condition  of  road.  Tiie  condition  of  the  road  may 
be  the  result  of  the  work  or  neglect  of  the  sanitary 
authority,  but  it  is  also  largely  dependent  on  the  kind  of 
inhabitants.  Road  is  here  taken  to  mean  that  road, 
court,  or  passage  which  fronts  a  house,  by  which  access  to 
it  is  gained,  and  which  forms  the  chief  playground  of  the 
children.    A  dirty  road  is  one  which  is  more  than  season- 


ably muddy,  badly  paved  or  swept  or  littered  with  refuse 
thrown  from  the  houses  about ;  medium  signifies  a  lesser 
degree  of  these  evils  ;  clean  signifies  their  absence. 

(4)  Kind  of  road.  This  may  be  either  an  open  road,  a 
CO  art,  or  a  passage. 

(5)  Kind  of  population.    This  may  be — 
Good,  i.e.  with  good  ordinary  earnings. 
Mixed,  containing  good  and  poor. 
Poor,  i.e.  low  earnings. 

Very  poor,  casual  and  very  low  earnings.  This  also 
includes  the  lowest  class,  which  includes  the  vicious  and 
criminal  types.  This  classification  is  a  rough  estimate 
gained  by  personal  observation,  and  from  the  information 
of  relieving  officers,  schoolmasters,  clergymen,  other  in- 
habitants, etc. 


Table  IV.   Cases  receiving  Out-Relief.   Description  of  Dwelling. 


Kind  of  Dwelling. 

Sanitary  Condition. 

Condition  of  Road. 

Kind  of  Road. 

Character  of  Population. 

House 

House 
with 
boarders 

Rooms 

and 
lodgers. 

Good. 

Med- 
ium. 

Bad. 

Clean. 

Med- 
ium. 

Dirty. 

Road. 

Court. 

Pass- 
age. 

Good. 

Mixed 

Poor. 

Very 
Poor. 

36 

0 

4 

18 

14 

8 

19 

9 

11 

32 

7 

1 

4 

8 

14 

14 

Condition  of  Road  unknown,  1  case. 
Cases  no  longer  receiving  Out-Relief. 


Kind  of  Dwelling. 

Sanitary  Condition. 

Condition  of  Road. 

Kind  of  Road. 

Character  of  Population. 

House 

House 
with 
boarders 

Rooms 

and 
lodgers. 

Good. 

Med- 
ium. 

Bad. 

Clean. 

Med- 
ium. 

Dirty. 

Road. 

Court. 

Pass- 
age. 

Good. 

Mixed 

Poor. 

Very 
Poor. 

11 

2 

1 

8 

3 

2 

7 

5 

2 

14 

0 

0 

2 

7 

4 

1 

Sanitary  Condition  unknown,  1  case. 


The  conditions  with  respect  to  overcrowding  are  re- 
markably good,  as  the  following  table  shows.  In  the 
cases  no  longer  receiving  out-relief,  all  the  families  have 
four  or  more  rooms. 


Table  V. — Cases  receiving  Out  Relief. 


Number  of  Families  living  in  1  room  - 

0 

Number  of  Families  living  in  2  rooms 

3 

Number  of  Families  living  in  3  rooms  - 

8 

Number  nf  Families  living  in  4  or  more  rooms 

27 

Number  of  rooms  unknown  -       -      -  - 

2 

There  is  no  overcrowding. 

VI. 

Income. 

Turning  from  the  subject  of  the  general  surroundings 
of  the  widows  and  their  children  to  the  position  of  each 
family  as  an  individual  unit,  the  first  subject  of  inquiry 
is  that  of  income. 

In  making  the  investigation,  it  was  sought  to  obtain 
answers  to  the  following  questions  relating  to  incomes  : — 

(1)  Amount  of  out-relief. 

(2)  Earnings  of  mother. 

(3)  Wages  of  children  in  work. 

(4)  Income  from  other  sources. 

In  thirty-five  cases  of  those  receiving  out-relief,  and  in 
nine  cases  of  those  no  longer  receiving  out-relief,  satis- 
factory answers  were  obtained.    The  reasons  why  no 


satisfactory  statement  of  income  could  be  obtained  in 
the  four  cases  and  in  the  six  cases  were  as  follows  : — 

First,  those  receiving  out-relief  : — 

Case  14. — Widow  is  supported  by  her  eldest  son 
whose  wages  she  did  not  know.  Son  Uves  ^vith  her 
and  does  not  give  regular  weekly  sum  but  pays  what 
is  needed. 

Case  46. — Widow  is  supported  by  her  mother  and 
two  brothers  with  whom  she  Uves. 

Case  15,  Case  41. — Widow  in  each  of  these  cases 
keeps  a  shop  and  is  quite  unable  to  estimate  the 
profit  made. 

Second,  those  not  receiving  out-relief  : —  ^ 

Case  52. — Widow  keeps  shop,  profits  not  known. 
Other  cases  : — 

Case  2. — No  measurable  income. 
Case  5. — Lives  with  parents,  who  support  her. 
Case  37. — Unable  to  find  what  sum  was  paid  hy 
boarder. 

Case  44. — Case  not  complete. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  figures  of  incomes  are  very 
complete.  The  amount  of  out-relief  was  verified  by 
application  to  the  relieving  officer,  and  the  relief  given 
in  bread  reckoned  at  Id.  per  lb.  The  earnings  of  the 
mother  very  frequently  varied  from  week  to  week.  In 
these  cases  the  average  has  been  taken.  Casual  earnings 
have  been  estimated  as  closely  as  possible  on  the  same 
plan.  The  earnings  of  childi-en  and  not  the  amount  paid 
by  them  to  the  mother,  has  been  reckoned  because  the 
whole  earnings  should  in  fairness  be  coun'  ed  in  the  family 
income.  If  a  grand-parent  who  receives  out-relief  or  club- 
money  lives  with  the  family,  the  grand-parent  is  counted 
in  the  number  of  the  family  and  the  amount  received  by 
him  or  her  included  in  the  family  income.    The  amount 
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paid  by  a  boarder  or  lodger  is  similarly  included,  but  the 
boarder  or  lodger  not  included  in  the  number  of  the  family. 
The  food  bill  is,  of  course,  heavier  and  more  than  propor- 
tionally heavier  where  there  is  a  boarder,  but  it  seems 
impossible  to  include  this  irresponsible  person  who  pro- 
vides in  all  other  ways  save  those  of  food  and  lodging  for 
himself  as  one  of  the  sharers  of  the  general  income.  ♦ 

Where  a  family  is  assisted  by  gifts  of  clothes  or  food 
■which  are  irregular  or  irreducible  to  a  money  value,  the 
indirect  addition  to  income  is  not  included.  It  is,  how- 
ever, allowed  for  in  the  later  discussion  on  expenditure. 
Incomes  have  b3en  reckoned  to  the  nearest  6d. — 3d 
counting  as  the  6d.  next  above  it.  The  following  taole 
gives  the  incomes  with  the  number  in  each  family  at  that 
income. 

Table  VI.— Cases  in  Receipt  of  Relief. 
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Table  VII.— Cases  in  Receipt  of  Relief. 


Amount  of 
Income. 

of  Families  with 
this  Amount. 

M  1 1  in  ricn*  in  fiQoh 

Family  with  this 
Amount. 

8. 

d. 

6 

6* 

1 

4 

8 

0 

1 

3 

9 

0 

2 

3,  4 

9 

6 

1 

3 

10 

0 

Z 

2,  3 

10 

6 

2 

3,  5 

11 

0 

1 

4 

11 

6 

2 

3,  3 

13 

0 

2 

4,  4 

13 

6 

1 

5 

14 

0 

2 

4,  6. 

15 

0 

4 

4,  4,  5,  5 

16 

0 

1 

6 

17 

0 

2 

6,  7 

18 

0 

1 

7 

19 

0 

2 

6,  7 

19 

G 

2 

4,  6 

21 

0 

1 

7 

22 

0 

2 

6,  7 

22 

6 

1 

5 

25 

6 

1 

6 

27 

0 

1 

4 

Income  unknown  5  cases. 

Number  of  Families  of  5  or  more  with 

incomes  les?  than  208.        -       -      -  12 
Number  of  Families  of  4  or  less  with 

incomes  of  20s.  or  more      -      -       -  1 

Median  15s. 

Cases  NOT  in  Receipt  of  Relief. 


1 

Amount  of 
Income. 

Number  of 
Families 
with  this 
Amount. 

Number  in  each 
Family  with  this 
amount. 

S.  D. 

10  Oa 

1 

5 

16  6 

1 

5 

18  0 

1 

6 

22  6 

1 

5 

23  0 

1 

6 

26  0 

1 

6 

27  0 

2 

5,  7 

29  6 

1 

7 

Income  unknown,  5  cases, 
a — Income  before  remarriage. 


G  OS 


o 

^  -I  M 


aj  03  w  ^ 
q  o 


1 

7 
10 
5 
7 

5 


S.  D. 

10  0 

8  0 

6  6 

10  6 

14  0 

17  0 


fl^    03    O!  ..Q 

Kg  ^ 


a.  D. 

10  0 

11  6 
27  0 
22  6 
25  6 
22  0 


s.  D. 


13  0 

14  0 


'I'    S    I-/3  CO 

O  t.  3  <u 


D. 


*  There  is  only  one  such  case  in  Derby  ;  another  method 
has  been  followed  in  other  unions.     See  Kei>ort  on  Lambeth. 


It  is  noticeable  that  the  incomes  of  those  no  longer 
receiving  relief  are  very  high  in  comparison  with  the  other?,, 
four  of  them  being  higher  than  the  highest  of  the  htst 
list.  Of  those  receiving  relief,  ths  median  is  an  income 
of  15s.,  and  the  greater  number  congregate  between  10s. 
and  19s.  6d.  Thus  the  great  majority  of  the  widows 
with  dependent  children  receiving  relief  in  Derby  are 
living  on  in  omes  varying  from  6s.  6d.  to  19s,  6d.  Tl  is 
represents  little,  however,  until  the  size  and  ages  of  th(  so 
comprising  the  families  have  been  examined. 

The  number  in  family  of  those  receiving  out-relief  var  et? 
from  two  to  seven,  but  no  less  than  thirteen  families  out 
of  thirty-nine  consist  of  four  persons,  and  eight  families 
of  six  persons.  The  families  of  four  fall  usually  into  the 
division  of  two  below  and  two  above  fourteen,  and  the 
majority  have  an  income  of  13s.  to  15s.  The  families 
of  six  usually  consist  of  four  below  and  two  above  fourteen, 
and  the  incomes  vary  from  14s.  to  £1  5s.  6d.  It  is  useless 
to  take  a  per  head  income,  for  the  cost  of  living  of  a  child 
under  five  is  not  equal  to  that  of  a  child  under  fourteen, 
and  the  cost  of  a  child  bei)ween  fourteen  and  eighteen  is, 
so  far  as  the  needs  of  food,  clothes  and  shelter  are  ccn- 
cemed,  quitt  equal  to  that  of  a  person  over  eighteen. 
So  soon,  indeed,  as  a  child  goes  to  school,  the  expense  of 
food  and  clothinsr  increases,  and  so  soon  as  he  goes  to  work, 
a  further  increase  is  incurred.  A  family  of  four  cannot- 
live  satisfactorily  on  less  than  15s.,  nor  a  family  of  six  on- 
less  than  £1. 

The  income  of  those  families  who  receive  relief  is  of 
four  kinds,  being  made  up  from  out-relief,  mother's  earn- 
ings, children's  earnings,  and  other  sources  (parents  or 
lodgers).  Placed  in  juxtaposition,  and  represented  as 
percentages  of  total  income,  these  constituents  of  income 
give  interesting  results. 

The  amoimt  of  out-relief  varies  from  2s.  6d.  to  15s. ^ 
and  it  composes  from  11  to  100  per  cent,  of  the  total 
incomes.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  however, 
5s.  to  8s.  is  the  amount  of  relief  given,  and  it  normally 
accounts  for  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  total  income. 

The  mother's  earnings  vary  from  nothing  to  7s.  6d., 
but  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  is  the  most  frequent  wage.  In  three 
cases  only  do  the  mother's  earnings  account  for  half  the 
total  income.  In  thirteen  cases  the  mother  does  not 
earn  at  all. 

Income  from  children's  earnings  amounts  to  10s.  or 
over  in  eight  instances,  and  in  nine  is  less  than  10s.  In 
eight  instances  it  accounts  for  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
the  total  income. 

In  nine  cases  there  is  income  to  a  small  amount  from 
lodgeis,  parents,  or  friends.  In  two  cases  there  is  a 
grandfather  with  club  or  parish  money  contributing,  in 
one  case  53  per  cent.,  and  in  the  other  45  per  cent,  of 
the  total  income. 

In  those  cases  which  no  longer  receive  out-relief,  the 
mother  has,  with  two  exceptions  (51  and  52)  almost  ceased 
to  be  a  wage-earner,  and  with  two  exceptions  the  children 
have  become  the  bread-winners. 
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APPENDIX  1.— Continued. 
Derby. — Coniinved. 
Table  VIII. — Cases  in  Keceipt  of  Kelief. 


No.  of  cases  where  the  percentage  is  - 

0 

-  25 

-  50 

-  75 

-  ITO 

Out  relief  to  income  

0 

6 

13 

12 

4 

Mothers'  earnings  to  income     -      -  - 

1.3 

13 

7 

2 

0 

Children's  earnings  to  income   -      -  - 

16 

4 

7 

6 

2 

Income  from  other  sources  to  income 

?5 

5 

4 

1 

0 

Percentage  unknown,  5  cases. 
Out  relief— whole  income— 1  case  (included  above). 


Table  IX. — Cases  not  in  Receipt  of  Relief. 


Case  No. 

Mother's 
Earnings. 

Children's 
Earnings. 

Other 
Sources. 

6 

12  per  cent. 

88  per  cent. 

19 

31 

69  per  cent. 

22 

100  per  cent. 

25 

12  per  cent. 

88 

35 

100 

38 

29  per  cent. 

71 

51 

56 

44 

52 

Shop 

Daughter 

61 

15  per  cent. 

85  per  cent. 

Amongst  the  cases  now  receiving  relief  the  number 
of  possible  wage-earners  (i.e.,  persons  over  fourteen  years 
of  age)  is  not  very  great.  In  fifteen  cases  there  is  only  one, 
the  mother  ;  in  sixteen,  two  only  ;  and  in  nine,  three  or 
four. 

Table  X. — Cases  in  Eeceipt  of  Relief. 

Number  of  families  with  one  or  more  members  over 
school  age. 

Number  with  1       -       -       -       -       -       -  -15 

Number  with  2       -  16 

Number  with  3  5 

Number  with  4-------4 

VII. 

EXPENDITUEE. 

(a)  Rent. 

The  most  certain  and  important  item  of  expenditure 
is  that  of  rent.  Rents  in  Derby  are  low,  4s.  6d.  to  5s., 
being  the  ordinary  payment  for  houses  of  from  four  to 
six  rooms.  The  greater  number  of  cases  paid  5s.,  and 
lived  in  six  rooms.  The  payment  of  higher  rent  than 
5s.  is  discountenanced  by  the  guardians,  though  six-roomed 
houses  for  5s.  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  better  working- 
class  streets.  Rent  accounts  for  20  to  40  per  cent,  of 
the  family  expenditure.  In  four  cases  it  makes  more 
than  40  per  cent.,  and  in  these  the  total  income  is  10s.  6d., 
lis.,  14s.,  and  i3s.  respectively.  In  these  the  amount 
remaining  for  all  other  necessaries  of  life  after  paying  for 
shelter  is  5s.  6d.,  6s.,  8s.,  and  7s.  for  families  consisting 
of  three,  three,  six,  and  four  persons.  The  percentage  for 
all  the  cases  is  shown  in  TableXI. 

Table  XI. — Cases  in  Receipt  op  Relief. 

Number  of  cases  in  which  rent  =  0-25  per  cent. 

of  income  --------13 

Number  of  cases  in  which  rent  =  26-50  per  cent,  of 

income  ---21 

Number  of  cases  in  which  rent  =  51-75  per  cent,  of 

income  -  --  -...-o 
Number  of  cases  in  which  rent  =  76-100  per  cent. 

of  income  -       -       -       -       -       -       .      .  q 

Rent  or  income  unknown.    G  cases. 

Cases  not  in  Receipt  of  Relief. 
Number  of  cases  in  which  rent  =  0-25  per  cent,  of 

income  6 


Number  of  ca.ses  in  which  rent  =  26-50  per  cent,  of 

income  .--.-.--3 

Number  of  cases  in  which  rent  =  51-75  per  cent,  of 

income      -       .-  -..--O 

Number  of  cases  in  which  rent  =  76-100  per  cent,  of 

income      -       --       --       -  .-O 

Rent  or  income  unknown.   5  cases. 

(b)  Food. 

After  rent,  comes  food.  To  obtain  particulars  of  this 
branch  of  expenditure  has  been  very  difficult,  and  in  nine 
cases  no  information  was  gathered.  In  the  remainder  it 
was  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  supply  and  therefore  only  the  kind  has  been  classified. 
The  dietary  has  been  divided  into  four  classes. 

Class  I. — Regular  and  prepared,  i.e.  prepared  food  for  a 
least  one  meal  daily.  An  example  of  the  diet  which  would 
qualify  for  this  class  would  be  "  soup,  potatoes,  greens, 
milk  puddings,  boiled  rice,  bread  and  butter  or  dripping." 
This  is  a  fair  average  of  the  class,  though  some  are  better, 
e.g.  "  always  two  courses  for  dinner,  usually  stew  and  suet 
pudding  ;  sometimes  stewed  rabbit  or  vegetables.  Bread, 
butter,  cocoa  (no  tea)." 

Class  II. — Apparently  regular,  sometimes  prepared. 
Usually  these  are  cases  in  which  the  mother  goes  to  work, 
and  JO  is  not  home  to  give  the  children  a  hot  dinner,  and 
either  does  not  trouble  or  cannot  afford  to  give  them  a  hot 
supper.  An  average  case  is  "  Bread  and  dripping  when 
there  is  nothing  else.  Sometimes  stews,  puddings,  and 
soup."  Another  is  "Stew  on  Sunday  of  'scraps' — does 
for  Monday  ;  pie  on  Tuesday ;  much  bread  (two  loaves 
a  day)." 

Class  III.  is  irregular  and  sometimes  prepared.  An 
average  case  of  this  class  would  be  "  Very  poor  or  not 
much.  Stew,  or  more  often  bread  and  dripping.  Fairly 
regular."  Another  is  "  Relief  food ;  much  bread  and 
potatoes."  This  class  is  a  worse  diet  than  Class  II.,  and  is 
also  irregular. 

Class  IV. — Bad.  In  this  class  are  included  all  those 
cases  in  which  food  consists  chiefly  of  bread  and  dripping, 
or  "  scraps,"  and  in  which  it  is  neither  prepared  nor 
regular.  Examples  are : — "  Mostly  bread  and  scraps." 
"  Much  bread  ;  occasionally  a  halfpennyworth  of  soup." 
"  Bread,  dripping,  jam  ;  occasionally  pudaing." 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cases  and 
children  belonging  to  each  : — 

Table  XII. — Cases  in  Receipt  of  Relief. 


Cases. 

Children. 

Class     I.  - 

18 

69 

Class   II.  - 

0 

0 

Class  ni.  - 

4 

10 

Class  IV.  - 

5 

12 

Unclassed  - 

13 

32 

Cases  not  in  Receipt  of  Relief. 

Cases. 

Children. 

Class     I.  - 

5 

9 

Class   II.  - 

0 

0 

Class  III.  - 

0 

0 

Class  IV.  - 

1 

2 

Unclassed  - 

8 

22 
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APPENDIX  I.— Continued. 
Derby. — Continued. 


In  nine  instances  full  notes  were  obtained  of  the  ordinary  family  diet.    These  give  the  following  results  : — 


VyCUOu   -1-1  \Jm 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

4 

Tea  and  bread,  (?)  margarine,  etc. 

Stew,  potato  pie  or  milk  pudding. 

Bread,  butter. 

7 

No  information. 

Meat  and  potatoes. 

10 

Sf,pw   riotfi toe'?    onions    2d    mpnt  or 
2d.  soup  for  3  children  from  soup 
kitchen. 

Bread    and  margarine, 
Quaker  oats  or  oatmeal. 

26 

Tea,  condensed  milk,  bread  with 
bacon,  dripping  or  butter. 

Potatoes,  stew,  soup  or  vegetables. 

Tea,  bread  and  butter. 

28 

Tea,  bread  or  toast,  margarine. 

Is.  Gd.  meat  per  week,  1  lb.  cheese  per 
week,  pudding  (milk,  bread,  suet, 
currant,  apple  pudding  on  Sunday). 

Tea,  bread,  jam  or  mar- 
garine. 

32 

Same  as  4. 

Meat  stew  and  potatoes  or  milk 
pudding. 

Same  as  above. 

45 

))  15 

Same,  add  "  or  vegetables." 

48 

))  >J 

Meat  stew  or  vegetables. 

Cocoa,  bread  and  butter. 

53 

Bread  and  dripping  or  brotli  or 
scraps  from  day  before. 

Stew  with  3d.  odd  scraps  of  meat  or 
vegetable?,  Is.  of  meat  every  Satur- 
day whicli  lasts  till  Monday,  little 
more  during  week. 

Bread  and  dripping,  tea, 
condensed     milk  or 
gruel. 

Cases  4,  26,  28,  32,  45,  48,  or  63  would  give  a  fairly 
good  dietary  if  in  sufficient  quantity  for  growing  children. 
For  a  family  of  four  or  more,  however,  the  expense  of 
provisions  on  this  basis  for  a  week  would  be  at  least  9s. 
Zn  Case  53  the  mother  stated  that  she  could  not  manage 
"to  feed  herself  and  five  children  satisfactorily  on  the  above 
•diet  on  less  than  2s.  a  day,  and  she  supported  her  state- 
ment by  facts  and  figures.  A  glance  at  incomes  and 
Tent  will  show  in  how  few  cases  such  expenditure  could 
-be  compassed. 

In  eight  cases  some  food  is  given  by  neighbours,  rela- 
tions and  employers,  but  in  only  two  is  the  help  consider- 
able. 

(c)  Clothes. 

The  expenditure  on  clothes  appears  to  be  very  small. 
In  twelve  cases  it  was  ascertained  that  help  of  some  kind 
was  given  by  gifts  of  old  or  new  clothes.  It  was  only 
possible  to  give  a  general  description  of  clothing,  and  the 
result  of  those  general  descriptions  comes  under  three 
.heads  : — 

The  first  includes  all  those  cases  where  the  clothing  seems 
to  be  sufiicient,and  of  a  fair  quality — that  is  to  say,  clean, 
vhole,  and  neatly  mended.  Some  few  rise  far  abjve 
tliis  standard,  and  have  clothes  that  are  we;l  cut,  well 
made,  and  (in  three  or  four  case>)  selected  with  taste.  The 
■cases  in  Class  2  are  those  which  fall  to  some  extent  short 
•of  this  standard.  The  clothes  may  be  poor  and  thin,  but 
neat,  clean,  showing  evidence  of  being  very  carefully  kept  ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be,  roughly  speaking, 
futficieut — but  very  old,  clumsy,  unahapdy — generally 
ULcomfortable  or  unpleasant ;  either  of  these  faults  in  an 
•extreme  degree—  or  a  combination  of  the  two — places  a  case 
in  Class  3,  which  contains  ragged,  dirty,  and  insufficient 
•clothing. 

Table  XIII.— Cases  tn  Receipt  of  Relief. 


Number  of 
cases. 

Number  of 
children  in 
these  cases. 

■Good  ----- 

15 

46 

Medium     -      -      .  - 

16 

38 

Bad  

.7 

24 

Unclassed  -      -      -  - 

2 

5 

Cases  not  in  Receipt  of  Relief. 


Number  of 
cases. 

Number  of 
children  in 
these  cases. 

Good  -       -       .       -  - 

5 

8 

Medium     -      -      .  . 

1 

2 

Bad    -      -      -      -  - 

3 

8 

Unclassed  -      -      -  - 

5 

15 

(d)  Other  Expenditure. 

The  remaining  heads  of  expenditure  are  light,  fuel, 
insurance,  and  medical  attendance,  and  all  sundry  matters 
— soap,  repairs,  household  furniture,  and  all  personal 
luxuries.  It  is  strange  that  witli  Poor  Law  medical 
attendance  free  to  them,  widows  should  choose  to  pay 
dispensaries,  but  in  more  than  one  instance  they  did  so. 
Insurance  costing  from  4d.  to  6d.  a  week  is  almost  imi- 
versed.  Fuel  in  winter  means  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  a  week, 
sometimes  more  if  the  widow  washes  at  home,  and  oil 
for  light  will  cost  another  4d.  to  6d.  It  is  obvious  that 
in  many  cases  the  food  bill  must  have  been  reduced  in 
order  to  get  light  and  warmth.  The  margin  of  expen- 
diture is  infinitesimal,  and  "  bought  pleasures  "  cannot 
exist  at  all. 

VIII. 

The  Comfort  of  the  Home. 

A  description  has  now  been  given  of  the  families'  weekly 
incomings  and  outgoings  (Sections  VI.,  VII.).  What  may 
be  calltd  the  external  environment  of  each  case  has  also 
been  dealt  with  (Section  V.).  The  it. ternal  environment, 
the  home  itself,  the  condition  of  the  house  in  so  tar  as 
that  condition  is  dependent  up :)n  the  tenant,  has  now  to  be 
considered.  This  has  been  done  under  the  two  headings 
of  Cltanliness  and  Furniture. 

Cleanlinefs  is  treated  in  three  Classes  :  — Cla»s  I.,  Good  ; 
Class  II.,  Medium  ;  and  Cla  s  III.,  Dirty.  A  room  which 
appeared  substantially  clean  but  had  a  considerable 
appjarance  of  "  top-diit ''  would  be  placed  amongst  those 
of  Cla  s  II.  ;  otherwise  the  Classes  need  no  further 
definition. 


429. 
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Derby. — Continued. 


The  furnishing  of  the  homes  has  been  divided  into 
four  classes  :— 

(1)  Good,  which  means  that  it  is  sufficient,  com- 
fortable, and  displaying  some  effoit  at  ornament  as 
well  as  supplying  what  is  necessary. 

(2)  Fairly  Good,  which  means  that  there  is  suffi- 
cient, but  that  what  there  is  is  poor  in  kind,  that  there 
are  no  comfortable  chairs  for  ordinary  use,  that  the 
beds  are  barely  sufficient  and  of  bad  quality. 

(3)  Poor,  implies  insufficient  furniture  of  an 
uncomfortable  and  poor  description.  In  such  a  home 
there  would  not  be  as  many  chairs  as  children,  and 
what  there  Wore  would  be  plain  wooden  ones.  There 
would  be  a  scanty  supply  of  kitchen  utensils,  a  very 
few  pieces  of  crockery,  an  insufficient  supply  of  beds 
and  bedding.  There  Would  probably  be  no  floor 
coverings  of  any  kind. 

(4)  Very  Poor,  describes  those  homes  in  which  the 
furniture  is  not  only  insufficient,  but  broken,  dirty  or 
ragged.  The  bedding  would  be  fragmentary,  the 
chairs  and  tables  ricketty,  the  crockery  cracked  and 
broken,  the  floors  uncovered.  • 

In  the  following  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  a  majority  of 
the  houses  fall  within  the  last  two  classes : — ■ 

Table  XIV. — Cases  ik  Receipt  of  Relief. 


Cleanliness. 

Clean         -       -  -  21" 

Fairly  Clean      -  -  10 

Dirty         -      -  .  9 


Furniture. 
Good  -       -  - 
Fairly  Good 
Poor  -       -  - 
Very  Poor  - 


9 
9 
11 
11 


The  reason  of  this  poverty  of  surroundings  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  to  keep  the  homes  comfortable  which  are 
shown  by  the  high  record  of  cleanliness,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  great  number  of  cases  in  which  the  home  is  clean 
but  the  furnishing  poor  or  very  poor,  the  mother  has  been 
time  after  time  forced  to  pawn  or  sell  the  better  part  of  her 
household  goods.  In  the  first  place,  she  ekes  out  her 
own  earnings  by  selling  or  pledging  all  she  can  spare 
before  applying  to  the  parish.  Later  any  sudden  strain, 
illness,  unemployment,  the  need  of  fitting  out  a  child  with 
clothes  and  boots  to  go  to  work,  any  unusual  expenditure, 
however  small,  drives  her  to  the  same  course.  If  the  rent 
falls  behind  even  for  a  week  there  is  again  nothing  for  it 
but  the  pawnshop.  There  is  no  hope  of  recovering  the 
pledge,  for  as  mothers  constantly  say :  "  You  can't 
pull  up  on  children's  or  women's  wages." 

A  comprehensive  view  of  the  environment  in  eiach  case 
in  so  far  as  it  might  affect  health  may  be  obtained  by 
combining  the  Tables  in  V.,  XI.,  and  XII. 

In  the  following  fifteen  cases  affecting  fifty-four  children, 
or  over  one-third  of  the  whole,  the  conditions  are  satis- 
factory as  regards  situation  and  the  houses  and  their 
condition :— 14,  15,  20,  2.3,  28.  29,  42,  43,  45,  46,  48,  49, 
53,  58,  62. 

In  six  cases,  affecting  twenty-three  children,  the  home 
conditions  are  satisfactory,  i.e.,  the  house  is  clean,  and  its 
repair,  sanitation,  and  structure  sufficiently  good,  but 
the  situation  is  not  good  for  the  up^bringing  of  children. 
The  cases  are  4,  7,  11,  26,  32,  50. 

In  four  cases,  affecting  twenty  children,  the  interior 
of  the  home  is  unsatisfactory,  either  badly  kept,  built  or 
repaired,  but  the  situation  is  good.  The  numbers  a.re, 
17,  30,  55,  60. 

Finallj^,  in  fifteen  cases,  affecting  fifty  children,  or 
practically  one -third  of  the  whole,  the  whole  environment 
is  a  bad  one.  These  cases  are  Nos.  1,  3,  8,  10,  12,  16,  18, 
27,  33,  34,  40,  41,  54,  56,  59. 

IX. 

The  Mother. 

It  is,  of  course,  on  the  mother  that  the  responsibility  at 
present  falls  for  the  well-being  of  the  children.  She  is 
not  eased  of  her  responsibility  when  she  is  given  out- 


relief,  nor  is  she  to  any  extent  instructed  in  the  use  of  it. 
If  her  family  is  very  numerous  and  very  young  {e.g. 
Case  62)  it  is  recognised  that  she  can  do  little  as  a  wage- 
earner.  If  her  health  makes  her  an  invalid,  she  is  not 
expected  to  earn,  though  she  does  not  get  full  maintenance 
in  out-relief.  In  all  other  cases  out-relief  is  openly 
given  in  aid  of  earnings. 

The  kind  of  advice  and  tutelage  exercised  by  the 
guardians  over  the  widows  who  come  before  them  may 
be  indicated  by  the  following  report  of  an  interview  with 
a  relief  committee,  given  by  one  of  the  women  (Case  61). 
This  interview  may  for  convenience  sake  be  put  into 
dramatic  form  :  — 

'  Guardian  A. :  "  You  pay  5s.  rent.    Cannot  you 
get  a  smaller  house  ?  " 

Guardian  B. :  "  You  see  the  sanitary  authorities 
will  not  let  her  have  less  than  two  bedrooms.  She- 
has  six  children." 

Guardian  A. :  "  Oh,  yes.  Well,  no,  it  seems  you 
must  pay  5s.  rent.  Cannot  you  save  in  some  other 
way  ?  " 

Guardian  B. :  "  Could  not  you  get  more  work  ? 
Could  not  you  go  out  every  day  ?  " 

Guardian  G.  :  "  Well,  you  must  get  the  childreri 
to  work  early,  and  see  that  they  help  you." 

The  widow  adds  that  she  cannot  send  her  children 
to  work  before  they  are  fourteen,  and  that  she  can  neither 
force  people  to  give  them  work,  nor  to  pay  them  for  doing 
it. 

In  thirty-eight  cases  fourteen  mothers  have  no  em- 
ployment at  all,  and  only  thirteen  have  all  their  work 
away  from  home.  Of  the  others  five  go  out  to  work 
sometimes.  Only  four  of  the  thirteen  employed  away 
from  home  are  out  four  or  more  days  a  week. 

The  employments  of  the  mothers  are  shown  in  the 
next  tables. 

Table  XV.—  Cases  in  Receipt  of  Relief. 


1. 

Office  cleaning        .       -       .       _  - 

0 

2. 

Washing,  charing,  and  other  housework  - 

19 

3. 

Cooking  ------- 

1 

4. 

Mursing  and  minding  children 

0 

5. 

Sewing  ------- 

2 

6. 

Laundry  work  -      -       -      -  - 

1 

( . 

Factory  work  (unskilled)  -      -      -  - 

2 

8. 

Sliopkeeping 

' 

9. 

Street  selling  ------ 

0 

10. 

Other  employments  -      -       -      -  - 

1 

11. 

No  employment      .      .      -      -  . 

15 

12. 

Number  with  two  or  more  employments 

2 

Eighteen  cases  have  some  regular  work. 

Cases  Not  in  Receipt  of  Relief. 

1. 

Office  cleaning  ------ 

1 

2. 

Washing,  charing,  and  other  housework  - 

8 

3. 

0 

4. 

Nursing 

2 

5. 

Sewing  ------- 

2 

G. 

Laundry  work       -      -     '  - 

0 

7. 

Factory  work  -      -      -  - 

0 

8. 

Shopkeeping  

2 

No  employment     -      -      -  - 

2 

Number  with  two  or  more  employments 

3 

Seven  have  some  regular  work. 
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Is  there  then  any  connection  between  a  well-kept 
home  and  a  mother's  work  ?  So  far  as  Derby  is  concerned 
the  houses  of  the  eighteen  women  more  or  less  employed 
outside  the  home  give  the  following  record  of  cleanliness : — 
Eleven  clean  houses,  four  fairly  clean,  three  dirty.  Of 
the  whole  twenty-four  in  employment  no  less  than  eighteen 
are  working  at  washing,  cleaning,  or  sewing.  It  would 
naturally  be  the  case  that  those  women  who  bore  good 
■characters,  and  were  clean  in  themselves  and  their  homes, 
would  most,  easily  find  employment  in  these  domestic 
trades.  The  number  employed  in  such  work  shows 
also,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Derby  provides  many 
women's  employments,  that  only  those  women  of  the 
domestic  type,  who  have  no  other  trade  "  in  their  hands," 
apply  for  or  obtain  parish  relief.  The  paucity  of  their 
earnings,  the  casual  nature  of  their  work,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  seek  it,  show  also  taat  they  find  their 
weekly  income  very  insufficient. 

In  three  cases  of  those  receiving  relief,  the  mother 
leaves  her  children  for  four  or  more  days  in  the  week. 
In  three  of  these  some  arrangement  is  made  for  the 
•cire  of  the  children  in  her  absence.  In  one  of  these 
pxyment  is  made  for  this  care. 

Since  it  is  upon  the  mother  that  the  well-being  of  the 
children  so  largely  depends,  it  is  obviously  important  to 
gain  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  women  who  receive 
out-relief.  For  this  purpose  they  have  been  divided 
into  four  classes,  and  a  general  description  of  each  class, 
followed  by  a  particular  description  of  each  individual 
belonging  to  it,  has  been  given.  When  a  case  has 
seemed  to  lie  on  the  borderline  between  two  classes,  it 
has  been  placed  in  the  higher  of  the  two.  It  has  been 
impossible  in  a  few  instances  to  locate  the  cases  in  any 
one  of  the  classes,  and  these  cases  have  been  described 
\inder  a  general  heading  "  Unclassifiable." 

It  must  also  be  added  that  in  the  whole  of  this  classifi- 
•cation  attention  has  been  given  to  the  capability  and 
•character  of  each  woman  herself,  and  her  actual  circum- 
stances as  much  as  possible  left  out  of  account.  Out  of 
the  forty  cases  dealt  with,  seventeen  are  in  Class  I., 
seven  in  Class  II.,  nine  in  Class  III.,  and  three  in  Class  IV., 
whilst  four  are  unclassifiable. 

Class  I. 

Those  who  belong  to  this  class  are  thoroughly  good 
mothers,  well  able  to  look  after  their  children,  to  care  for 
their  health,  for  their  morals,  and  for  their  future.  They 
are  women  of  fine  character,  capable  and  trustworthy. 
In  Derby,  of  those  mothers  who  were  still  in  receipt  of 
out-relief,  seventeen  appeared  to  fall  within  the  limits  of 
this  class.  They  are  those  of  Cases  Nos.  4,  7,  15,  16,  23, 
26,  28,  29,  32,  42,  45,  48,  49,  53,  54,  56,  and  62. 

Case  4. — This  woman  is  very  capable  and  a  clever 
manager.  She  certainly  has  the  good  of  her  children 
very  much  at  heart,  and,  though  she  is  not  an  attractive 
"woman,  she  compels  respect.  She  works  at  a  pork 
"butcher's,  and  has  her  food  there.  She  does  the  house- 
work for  the  employees.  Finds  her  health  much  better 
since  she  went  there  and  had  regular  meals.  Stays  at 
liome  on  Mondajr  to  do  her  own  washing.  She  has  to  leave 
the  children  a  great  deal,  but  has  very  good  neighbours, 
who  see  to  their  dinner  and  also  get  them  off  to  school  in 
the  morning.  The  mother  hopes  to  get  a  cheaper  house 
soon  than  the  one  she  is  in.  It  will  be  one  of  those  at  the 
back.  She  would  not  move  further  away  because  she 
wants  to  keep  near  her  good  neighbours.  The  family 
affection  and  good  feeling  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  the  little  girl  (fourteen),  who  was  then  in  hospital, 
had  sent  home  some  toys  which  had  been  given  her, 
and  the  mother  had  made  a  Christmas  tree  with  a  branch 
of  ivy  for  the  little  boys  (seven  and  five).  She  seems 
to  give  much  thought  to  her  housekeeping,  and  thinks 
of  ways  of  contriving  expenditure.  When  the  girl  of 
fourteen  is  at  home  the  little  ones  are  in  her  charge,  and 
she  is  from  the  mother's  account  a  capable  little  person, 
which  suggests  that  she  has  been  well  brought  up.  There 
is  a  baby  (two  and  a  half  years),  who  lives  with  a  married 
brother  in  Leeds,  partly  to  save  expense,  and  partly  so 
that  mother  can  go  to  work.  Mother  sends  small  monthly 
payment. 

429. 


Case  7. — This  woman  belonged  to  a  good  family  (who 
Were  also  visited),  and  her  father  had  well-paid  work  aT  a 
carpenter  on  the  Midland  Railway.  He  had  a  largo 
family,  some  of  whom  had  not  yet  left  school,  and  he 
could  not  help  her  much.  She  had  never  gone  to  work 
before  her  marriage,  and  was  a  very  delicate,  flimsy- 
looking  woman,  with  weak  eyes.  She  did  a  little  washing, 
but  it  taxed  her  strength  over-much.  She  seemed  to 
have  sense,  mental  energy,  and  resourcefulness.  She 
V,  as  trying  to  get  lodgers,  and  had  taken  a  house  with  an 
extra  room  for  that  purpose.  She  had  also  some  refine- 
ment, which  showed  itself  in  the  manners  and  Ways  of 
the  children.  They  took  off  their  outdoor  things,  and 
put  them  away  of  their  own  accord  ;  the  elder  boys  laid 
the  cloth  tidily  for  tea  ;  the  scant}'  furniture  had  a  brightly 
polished  look.  Tiierc  was  nothing  slipshod  about  any 
of  them,  and  the  mother  showed  a  clea"  recognition  of 
the  delicaoy  of  the  little  girl  of  eight,  who  is  a  dwarf,  and 
displayed  real  solicitude  and  care  in  her  management  of 
them  all.  She  was  much  interested  in  the  boys'  schooling, 
eager  to  put  them  into  a  trade,  and  prepared  to  sacrifice 
her  health  and  comfort  to  do  so. 

Case  15. — This  woman  was  fine,  physically  and  morally. 
She  belonged  to  the  best  type  of  the  artisan  class,  and 
was  capable  in  all  directions.  She  wa^  running  a  good 
class  of  fried-fish  shop  at  Alvaston,  2  miles  from  Derby, 
and  seemed  to  be  getting  on  well.  ,\11  her  five  children 
were  girls,  the  eldest  fourteen,  the  youngest  three.  It 
was  a  pleasant  home  and  comfortable,  save  for  the  odour 
of  fish.  Tne  mother  found  herself  forced  to  work  most 
of  the  day  in  the  fish  shop  and  all  the  evening.  In  the 
intervals  she  looked  after  the  children's  meals,  and  made 
all  their  clothes.  Tiie  draughts  at  night  in  the  shop  (for 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  windows  open)  gave  her 
perpetual  neuralgia,  and  over-work  was  beginning  to  tell 
upon  her. 

Case  16.— This  woman  is  exceedingly  hard-working, 
and  one  of  tlioss  who  never  ask  for  help.  She  struggled 
on  for  some  time  after  her  husband's  death  while  she 
was  expecting  her  confinement  with  nothing  but  4s.  6d. 
out-relief.  By  chance  she  was  found  by  a  district  visitor, 
when  she  and  children  were  almost  starving,  and  more 
relief  was  obtained.  She  can  only  do  washing,  and, 
as  there  is  no  place  to  do  it  at  home,  has  to  go 
out  for  it.  Can  only  get  about  one  or  two  days  a  week. 
Does  not  belong  to  Derby,  but  came  there  before  her 
husband  died.  She  lives  in  a  bad  quarter  because  she 
cannot  afford  a  higher  rent  (now  2s.  6d.)  having  only  lis. 
coming  in.  There  are  three  children  under  twelve ; 
mother  worries  very  much  about  their  health,  which  is 
not  good,  and  about  her  difficulty  in  getting  them  food 
and  clothing.  Worry  and  work  and  low  diet  are  be- 
ginning to  break  her  down.  She  is  not  a  very  intelligent 
woman,  but  a  thoroughly  good  one.  Her  influence  over 
the  children  is  admirable. 

Case  23. — Tiiis  woman  suffers  from  an  internal  com- 
plaint which  makes  it  impossible  for  her  to  do  much 
work.  She  has  a  crippled  son  living  with  her  brother 
away  from  Derby,  and  two  girls  now  in  service  who  have 
been  at  an  orphanage.  She  has  two  boys  under  eleven 
at  home.  She  ca-es  for  them  well  and  has  a  cheerful  air. 
Her  health  is  very  bad  and  she  suffers  much  pain  from 
standing.  She  is  forced  to  do  something,  however,  as 
her  out-relief  is  only  5s.  6d.  and  she  has  no  other  income. 
Washing  is  the  only  thing  she  can  do.  She  is  able  to  do 
it  comfortably  at  home,  for  there  she  can  take  frequent 
rests. 

Case  26. — This  woman  now  works  in  a  mill.  She  tried 
at  first  to  do  washing,  but  as  she  had  to  do  it  in  the  living- 
room  she  found  it  unhealthy  and  expensive.  Feels  very 
much  that  she  has  to  be  a-vay  all  day  from  the  children 
(three  :  eldest,  eleven  ;  youngest,  three  and  a  half).  There 
is,  she  explains,  so  little  time  in  which  to  teach  them  to  be 
good.  Thinks  much  about  how  they  should  be  brought 
up  and  about  their  health.  Husband  was  ill  for  nine 
years  with  phthisis,  mother  is  now  an  out-patient  at 
hospital  with  same  complaint ;  work  in  the  mill  is  really 
too  much  for  her. 

Case  23. — An  exceptionally  capable  woman  who 
manages  her  house  very  well.    She  has,  however,  to  be 
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very  frugal,  and  in  consequence  has  much  trouble  with 
eldest  boy  (sewn teen)  who  contributes  7s.  in  wages  and 
constantly  demands  greater  expenditure.  With  all  her 
care  finds  it  difficult  to  pay  her  way.  There  are  five 
children,  three  below  twelve.  Youngest  (three)  is  very 
unhappy  when  the  mother  goes  out  to  work.  Mother  is 
not  strong  now,  though  she  used  to  be.  Stooping  over  the 
wash-tub  seems  to  be  breaking  her  health.  She  can  eat 
little  and  suffers  from  indigestion.  She  makes  the 
children's  clothes,  does  all  the  house-work  at  home,  takes 
in  washing,  and  goes  out  cleaning.  The  board  allow 
2s.  6d.  out-relief  only.  They  wish  to  stop  this  at  end  of 
month.    Whole  income  is  £1  2,3. 

Case  29. — These  people  were  tradespeople,  but  husband 
had  very  long  illness  and  left  the  wife  and  two  children 
almost  destitute.  Children  are  boys,  aged  seven  and 
four.  Father  died  four  years  ago.  Wife  could  not  do 
anything  but  sewing.  Children  were  very  young  and 
delicate.  Has  struggled  with  much  pluck  and  suffered 
severely  from  her  privations.  Is  about  to  be  married 
again  to  a  young  working  man,  and  pathetically  expectant 
of  better  times. 

Case  32. — A  good  woman,  not  very  clever ;  works  at 
washing  and  gets  all  she  can.  "  Has  to  go  out  to  do  it. 
Has  very  bad  eyes  and  attends  the  hospital  for  them. 
Illness  is  due  to  steam  from  washing.  Is  not  very  strong, 
though  a  big  woman,  and  jolly  and  pleasant  with  the 
children.  She  is  greatly  worried  to  make  both  ends 
meet  and  to  get  the  children  well-started  in  life.  Feels 
herself  very  helpless  to  deal  with  the  matter  and  is  very 
burdened  with  her  responsibility  (five  children  ;  eldest 
fourteen), 

I  Case  42. — Intelligent  vigorous  woman  ;  wishes  to  go 
6'ut  as  a  nurse,  but  has  five  children,  eldest  fourteen,  and 
cannot  leave  them  alone.  Does  washing  at  home  and 
out,  but  her  earnings  are  very  uncertain,  Is.  6d.  to  6s.  6d. 
Used  to  be  in  the  shoe-making  trade,  but  the  work  she 
understands  is  no  longer  done.  Feels  very  keenly  the 
worry  of  living  from  "  hand-to-mouth,"  and  tries  not  to 
think  of  it.  The  doctor  who  wished  her  to  take  up  nursing 
shakes  his  head,  and  says,  "  You're  not  the  woman  you 
were."    Has  lost  two  stone  since  her  husband  died  (1902). 

Case  45. — Bright  energetic  little  woman  with  two 
delicate  children.  Relies  chiefly  on  her  father  who  has 
club  money  and  out-relief.  Works  very  hard  at  washing 
and  charing  and  looks  badly  nourished.  Has  great  hopes 
for  boy's  future  and  is  anxious  about  money,  for  if  father 
died  would  not  be  able  to  manage. 

Ca.se  48. — Capable  woman  who  goes  out  for  half  days. 
Has  three  girls ;  eldest,  twelve.  Has  been  a  widow 
six  years  and  had  very  severe  struggle.  Now  just  makes 
out  with  her  earnings,  a  lodger,  and  4s.  6d.  out-relief. 
She  is  very  small,  and  cannot  do  much  washing,  as  the 
strain  would  be  too  great.  The  children  have  been  often 
ill  and  she  finds  it  a  great  trouble  to  meet  any  extra 
expense. 

Case  53. — Has  been  a  widow  for  eight  years.  Used  to  do 
washing  but  health  is  now  too  bad.  Family  of  six  at 
home,  three  of  whom  are  at  work.  Can  scarcely  get 
through  the  work  at  home.  A  woman  of  vigorous  spirit ; 
ignorant  but  with  naturally  sharp  intellect.  Has  had  to 
sell  her  furniture  which  grieves  her  very  much.  Finds  it 
a  great  anxiety  to  keep  the  family  going.  Puzzles  and 
worries  when  any  extra  thing  has  to  be  got.  Feels  very 
much  her  inability  to  work.  Home  is  very  happy  in 
spite  of  these  troubles. 

Case  54. — This  woman  seemed  a  plucky,  intelligent 
creature,  and  a  very  unfortunate  one.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  well-to-do  farmer  and  married  fairly  well, 
but  her  husJjand  turned  out  badly,  spent  her  money,  and 
deserted  her.  She  kept  a  small  shop  for  a  time,  then  gave 
that  up  and  took  a  house  for  boarders.  The  husband 
then  came  back  to  her,  and  was  for  a  time  in  work  and 
kept  her.  Then  he  died,  and  for  a  year  the  widow  boarded- 
out  the  boy  (she  had  only  the  one  child)  and  went  into 
service.  The  boy  was  unhappy  and  did  not  get  on  well, 
so  after  trying  other  people  she  gave  this  up  and  settled 
in  a  house.  She  nursed  an  old  woman  with  paralysis  until 
her  health  altogether  gave  way,  and  she  had  to  look  for 


lighter  work.  For  a  time  she  did  nursing,  but  she  got  » 
bad  ulcerated  foot,  and  after  laying  up  for  a  time  she  tried 
to  get  washing  and  plain  sewing.  Finally  the  foot  became 
bad  again,  and  she  was  forced  to  give  up  washing.  She 
is  still  trying  to  get  sewing  to  do,  and  sends  a  neighbour's, 
little  girl  round  to  ask  for  it.  Meanwhile  she  lies  on  a 
sofa  in  a  rather  miserable  room  and  suffers  considerable 
pain.  But  she  does  not  whine  about  it,  and  says  cheerfully 
enough  that  when  she  can  walk  again  she  will  get  along 
very  well.  She  should,  however,  go  into  the  infirmary 
it  she  is  ever  to  have  it  well,  for  so  long  as  she  is  at  home- 
she  moves  about  cleaning  the  room,  getting  the  boy's- 
meals,  etc.  She  feels  that  the  boy  could  not  get  along 
on  his  own  wages  without  the  out-relief  they  now  have 
and  so  refuses  to  go  in.  The  relieving  officer  says  she- 
will  not  go  in  on  any  consideration,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  has  suggested  to  her  any  means 
of  keeping  the  home  together  while  she  is  away.  He  hai 
no  fault  to  find  with  her  in  any  way,  but  from  what  she^ 
said  he  is  always  rather  short  with  her,  and  so  not  likely 
to  have  gone  into  explanations  of  how  the  matter  might 
be  managed.  This  woman  has  been  a  widow  for  six. 
years  and  had  out-rehef  for  four  years. 

Case  56. — Has  been  a  widow  for  four  years,  and  has 
five  children,  two  over  fourteen.  Has  to  live  in  bad- 
neighbourhood  because  of  low  rent  (4s.  6d.)  and  because- 
daring  illness  of  one  of  children  ran  on  some  rent  which 
she  still  owes.  Works  at  washing  and  could  do  more 
if  she  could  get  it.  Does  not  like  going  out  to  work, 
because  once  one  of  the  children  set  her  pinafore  on  fire,, 
and  she  is  afraid  it  may  happen  again  with  serious  results. 
Keeps  house  well.  Is  very  interested  in  children's 
education,  and  eager  that  they  should  get  as  much  as 
possible.  Was  ill  with  bad  throat  and  what  seemed  like 
influenza,  but  was  going  to  work. 

Case  62. — .Very  interesting  and  pleasant  woman  and 
very  young  (thirty-four).  Has  seven  children  ;  one  away 
in  service,  and  other  six  under  fourteen.  Widow  since- 
1904.  Has  now  15s.  out-relief,  but  did  have  only  12s^ 
As  the  children  were  very  httle  she  could  get  no  work  and. 
had  a  terrible  time  seeing  the  children  grow  thin  and  pale^ 
and  their  boots  wear  out  and  imable  to  do  anything  foi'- 
them.  The  guardians  disapproved  or  her  paying  5s.  9d^ 
rent,  and  she  was  very  upset,  for  she  disliked  taking" 
the  children  to  a  lower  class  neighbourhood.  Her  homo 
was  admirably  kept  and  comfortable,  and  the  ehildrert 
well  brought  up.  She  sent  them  from  the  room  while  she- 
talked  of  her  affairs,  a  refinement  very  unusual.  She- 
has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  severe  years,  and  the- 
sleeplessness  and  worry  of  that  time.  She  is  managing- 
fairly  well  now,  although  they  were  all  very  low  in  regard, 
to  clothes  when  the  out-relief  was  raised.  She  makes, 
the  four  girls'  clothes,  and  mends  and  makes  over  the- 
boys'  things,  as  well  as  doing  the  household  work,  taking; 
in  sewing  and  going  out  washing  one  day  a  fortnight. 

The  salient  fact  of  all  these  cases  is  that  the  strain  is  too 
great  for  a  conscientious  mother  to  bear.  One  only 
(No.  4)  has  good  health.  Even  this  one  records  an 
improvement  in  health  since  obtaining  regular  employ- 
ment with  food  given,  and  her  earnings  (7s.  6d.)  are  higher 
than  those  of  any  other  mother  on  the  list.  As  for  the 
other  fifteen,  not  one  works  without  physical  strain,  and 
yet  not  one  is  able  to  dispense  with  her  small  wage.  But 
it  is  in  nearly  every  case  the  constant  anxiety  which  is 
the  evil — the  difficulty  of  meeting  ordinary  expenditure — -■ 
the  impossibility  of  meeting  extraordinary  expenditure. 

Class  II. 

Next  to  those  mothers  who  are  of  notably  good  charac- 
ter and  ability  come  those  who  are  good  in  intention^ 
but  lack  mental  and  physical  power  to  cope  Avith  their 
responsibilities.  They  are  colourless  women,  not  bad 
mothers,  but  not  good  ones.  They  are  not  the  sort  to- 
look  ahead  and  see  in  a  present  sacrifice  a  future  good. 
They  have  neither  foresight  nor  enterprise. 

The  following  seven  cases  fall  within  this  class  : — 
Nos.  11,  12,  18,  20,  43,  49,  and  50. 

Case  11. — This  woman  is  now  nearly  sixty.  Her 
husband  died  in  1904,  after  a  seven  years'  illness.  Some- 
of  the  children  were  then  grown  up,  and  several  are  now 
married.    There  are  four  girls  at  home,  aged  nineteen  to- 
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ten.  Only  two  not  at  work  now.  The  mother  is  a  dull 
dismal  woman,  very  shaky  and  thin.  She  does  no  work, 
and  seems  never  to  have  been  a  wage-earner.  A  dull, 
unintelligent  woman,  who  has  perhaps  been  broken 
down  by  a  long  struggle  with  misfortune. 

Case  12. — This  is  a  young  woman  with  two  children 
attending  school.  She  works  in  a  mill,  and  is  away  from 
home  a  great  deal  in  consequence.  She  leaves  at  6  a.ra< 
in  summer  and  7  a.m.  in  winter,  but  comes  home  to 
dinner.  The  house  is  badly  kept,  which  is  perhaps  not 
unnatural,  for  the  mother  does  her  cleaning  on  Sundays  or 
on  holidays.  She  appears  very  interested  and  concerned  in 
her  children's  affairs,  but  not  to  understand  that  they 
have  any  needs  but  food  and  clothes.  They  quarrel, 
and  the  boy  is  rough  with  the  girl  without  the  mother's 
reproof  or  interest.  She  has  not  thought  at  all  of  their 
future.  It  must  further  be  mentioned  that  the  relieving 
officer  for  her  district  had  heard  that  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  lending  money  at  usurious  rates  of  interest,  and 
that  he  had  received  anonymous  letters  accusing  her  of 
immoral  conduct. 

Case  18. — This  woman  had  been  a  widow  for  three 
years,  but  her  husband  had  always  been  delicate.  He 
left  her  with  two  boys  aged  nine  and  four,  the  elder  very 
frail.  She  is  an  honest  and  hard-working  woman  who 
docs  her  best  from  day  to  day.  She  is  very  weak,  and 
suffers  from  heart  trouble.  The  only  work  she  can  do  is 
■washing  or  rough  charing,  and  she  gets  very  little.  She 
worlcs  too  hard  and  eats  too  little,  and  is  rapidly  wearing 
herself  out. 

Case  20. — This  woman  has  four  boys  under  twelve,  and 
has  been  a  widow  for  three  years.  Does  some  washing 
and  has  a  boarder,  or  did  have  one.  She  suffers  much 
from  neuralgia.  Her  home  is  well-kept,  and  so  are  the 
children,  but  the  woman  herself  is  not  pleasant ;  she 
has  a  mean  look,  and  is  lacking  in  frankness.  She  was  not, 
however,  willing  to  be  visited.  She  sends  her  children 
to  Sunday  school,  etc.,  but  it  must  also  be  mentioned 
that  she  applies  to  the  vicar  whenever  she  needs  help. 
Wants  eldest  boy  to  be  a  telegraph  messenger. 

Case.  43. — This  is  a  decent  little  woman,  not  clever, 
though  industrious.  Finds  it  a  struggle  to  get  along. 
Has  a  confused  and  untidy  house,  and  not  much  control 
over  children.  Says  she  finds  it  too  expensive  to  go  out 
to  work  because  the  children  knock  the  place  about,  are 
•wasteful  and  have  their  friends  in.  She  takes  in  washing 
and  does  it  at  home. 

Case  49. — This  woman  is  very  nearly  in  Class  I.  She 
is  respectable,  and  was  in  a  better  position  before  the 
death  of  her  husband  three  years  ago.  He  was  a  master- 
butcher,  and  doing  well.  There  are  seven  children,  one 
of  whom  is  away  at  work,  and  five  of  whom  are  under 
fourteen.  The  mother  has  therefore  been  severely 
tested,  and  has  only  come  through  fairly  well.  She 
keeps  the  house  and  children  decently  and  is  a  hard- 
working woman.  But  she  has  always  a  "  backward  "  look 
and  seems  to  regard  the  future  as  one  long  dismal  course 
of  poverty  with  a  background  of  past  prosperity.  She 
is  constantly  thinking  of  the  time  when  the  children  will 
get  to  work,  but  not  considering  what  work.  The  family 
income  is  certainly  insufficient  at  present. 

Case  50. — This  is  a  depressed,  hopeless  kind  of  woman, 
who  has  got  along  as  best  she  could  for  four  years  with 
five  children.  The  home  is  fairly  well  looked  after  and 
the  mother  at  present  goes  out  every  day  to  nurse  her 
mother.  She  used  to  wash  a  great  deal  and  now  suffers 
from  severe  rheumatism  in  the  arms.  There  is  a  pitiful 
air  of  anxiety  and  depression  about  the  mother  and  elder 
girl. 

Cla.$s  III. 

The  second  class  was  at  least  good  in  intention,  the 
third  class  has  no  intentions.  They,  belong  to  that  class 
of  women  who  have  no  outlook,  because  they  have  no 
rea,lisat;on  of  a  standard  of  conduct  a^nd  life  at  a  higher 
level  than  their  ovyfn.  They  live  from  hand  to  mouth, 
knowing  little  of  the  value  of  money  and  using  it  just 
as  thoy  got  it.  They  belong  to  the  "  casual "  class  of 
humanity,  helpless,  and  in  bad  times  hopeless.  It  does 
not  occur  to  them  to  contrive,  to  adapt  means  to  ends. 
They  are  indeed  the  creatures  of  "  habit  and  impulse." 


For  the  most  part,  they  know  no  trade  and  are  unskilled 
in  domestic  Work,  so  that  the  comfort  of  their  homes  falls 
oven  lower  than  their  income  warrants.  In  this  class 
are  nine  cases:  Nos.  1,  3,  10,  27,  33,  34,  55,  59,  and  GO. 

Case  1. — This  case  goes  into  the  third  class  because 
there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  place  it  in  the  fourth. 
The  woman  is  a  huge  genial  creature,  very  strong-looking; 
she  has  borne  ten  children,  and  reared  nine.  Of  these, 
only  two  (aged  ten  and  nine),  both  boys,  remain  at  home. 
An  older  son,  who  is  a  sorrow  because  "  he  likes  beer," 
lives  away  from  home.  Several  are  ma^riod,  and  one 
in  a  truant  school.  Relief  was  discontinued  in  this  case 
for  five  years  while  the  daughters  were  at  home,  but 
recommenced  when  the  second  one  married.  It  is  given, 
however,  in  grocery  tickets,  the  only  instance  in  all  the 
cases  investigated  in  which  fhis  was  done,  and  a  mark 
of  suspicion  at  least.  The  woman  undoubtedly  likes 
beer,  for  she  Was  seen  carrying  it  home,  and  attempted 
to  conceal  the  fact  by  dodging  into  someone  else's  house. 
She  is  a  very  "  rough  lot  "  though,  curiously  enough, 
herself  and  house  were  clean  and  tidy.  A  very  ignorant 
woman. 

Case  3. — This  is  a  miserable  case.  The  mother  is  a 
thin,  rather  untruthful,  stupid,  and  whining  Woman. 
She  does  not  spend  much  time  looking  aft^r  the  house, 
but  does  not  go  out  to  work  because  she  has  to  look  after 
her  father,  an  unpleasant  old  man  of  eighty,  who  has  a 
pension  of  83.  However,  a  married  sister,  who  has  no 
children  and  lives  near,  appears  to  be  constantly  with 
her.  She  is  unwilling  to  try  and  find  a  way  to  greater 
comfort,  and  yet  whines  at  her  present  condition. 

Case  10. — -This  is  an  ignorant  woman  who  has  very 
bad  health  and  apparently  Works  rather  hard.  She  has 
three  children,  aged  twenty  (a  son),  fifteen,  and  three, 
and  has  been  a  widow  for  three  years.  The  son  seems 
to  be  the  real  head  of  the  house,  but  is  soon  to  be  married. 
Mother  works  at  home  at  net-mending,  but  gets  little 
of  it  to  do.  Yet  she  cannot  find  time  to  keep  the  house 
nor  the  little  one  clean.  Quite  without  any  ideas  as  to 
what  she  will  do  when  her  son  marries. 

Case  27. — -A  woman  who  can  do  only  the  roughest  of 
Washing  or  cleaning,  and  does  not  know  how  to  look  for 
that.  At  present  she  has  nothing  but  out-relief  (9s.) 
to  keep  herself  and  three  children.  She  had  ten  children, 
and  buried  five.  Two  elder  ones  are  away  from  home, 
a  married  son,  and  girl  aged  sixteen.  Is  v/orn  out  by 
child-bearing  and  probably  drink.  Weeps  easily  and 
looks  alcohohc.    This  case  is  very  near  Class  IV. 

Case  33. — This  woman  is  small  and  very  weak.  She- 
is  unable  to  Work,  and  has  been  several  times  in  hospital. 
Suffers  from  some  internal  injury.  She  has  not  enough 
to  eat  and  looks  very  ill  indeed.  Is  quite  ignorant  and 
unintelligent.  Has  two  small  boys  of  seven  and  five. 
A  very  squalid  home,  and  a  pitifully  young  and  helpless 
Woman. 

Case  34. — This  Woman  has  been  a  widow  since  be- 
ginning of  1904,  and  has  four  children  under  eleven — 
one  born  just  after  father's  death.  She  is  a  small  woman 
who  looks  frail  and  underfed.  Tries  to  get  washing  or 
cleaning  to  do,  but  is  not  strong  or  capable,  and  gets 
very  little.  She  pays  into  clothing  club,  but  otherwise 
has  no  ideas  at  all  of  how  to  manage.  Has  had  great 
troubles.  Her  husband  Was  killed  in  a  van  accident. 
Since  then  a  married  sister,  whose  husband  ill-treated 
her,  has  gone  mad,  and  the  husband  has  deserted  the 
children.  This  tragedy  has  quite  broken  up  the  poor 
Woman,  and  she  is  probably  less  capable  even  than  she 
was.    She  is  very  fond  of  her  young  ones. 

Case  55. — The  husband  here  ruined  his  health,  and 
died  four  years  ago  as  a  result  of  heavy  drinking.  The 
widow  is  a  woman  who  looks  as  though  she  might  drink 
if  she  had  the  money.  She  used  to  do  washing,  but  her 
customers  have  gone  away,  and  she  cannot  find  more. 
The  wage-earners  are  three  girls,  who  do  not  earn  much, 
and  give  her  about  12s.  6d.  per  week.  There  are  two- 
small  boys  also.  At  Ciiristmas  all  the  girls  were  put  off  for 
two  weeks,  and  the  family  got  into  very  low  water.  The 
mother  is  not  a  bad  sort,  but  very  ignorant  and  helpless. 
She  does  not  seem  able  to  do  anything  well.  The  horn© 
is  badly  kept  and  the  mother  seems  jaded  and  despairing. 
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As  the  father  drank  so  much,  they  have  probably  never 
1)3611  comfortable  though  he  was  in  a  good  trade. 

Case  59. — -The  mother  here  do?s  a  little  washing,  though 
whsn  visited  she  was  at  home  with  bronchitis.  Husband 
died  from  phthisis,  and  the  disoase  Was  contracted  by 
s.'cond  youngest  child,  who  died  a  few  months  later, 
iiaving  given  it  to  baby  born  after  the  father  died.  No 
jjtecautions  are  taken  to  prevent  its  further  spread, 
a'though  mother  admits  that  she  has  been  told  not  to 
sleep  with  the  child,  and  many  other  precautions.  One 
other  child  is  consumptive  also.  The  house  is  dirty  and 
misL'rable.  Report  of  relieving  officer  into  under-fed 
c'lildren  in  referring  to  this  case  said  out-relief  had  been 
^^'ithdrawn  because  mother  had  an  illegitimate  baby, 
but  by  1906  (December)  out-relief  was  again  being  given 
aid  there  appeared  to  be  no  baby. 

Case  60. — There  are  six  children  here,  and  only  one 
is- at  work.  Mother  does  some  washing,  and  whole  family 
W  ve  in  a  miserable  dirty  house  and  looks  untidy,  underfed 
a'ld  thinly  clad.  The  mother  seems  not  to  recognise 
how  undersized  they  are,  especially  the  youngest.  She 
is  a  muddling  sort  of  Woman,  unintelligent  and  almost 
unintelligible.    They  "  scrub  "  along  somehow. 

Class  IV. 

Tlifese  are  bad  mothers.  They  usually  have  the  faults 
of  the  third  class,  and  to  them  they  add  deliberate  neglect 
wf  undoubtful  morality.  Some  of  them  have  definite 
vices,  but  the  characteristic  of  all  is  that  their  influence, 
if  influence  they  have,  is  positively  bad.  They  are  for 
one  reason  or  another  unfit  to  have  the  charge  of  their 
children.  Three  cases  fall  distinctly  in  this  class,  viz., 
Nos,  17,  41,  and  58. 

'Case  17. — This  is  a  case  in  which  the  father,  who  was  a 
barber,  drank  himself  into  an  asylum,  where  he  afterwards 
died.  That  is  tv/o  years  ago.  There  are  six  children, 
one  earning.  The  mother  has  one  arm  twisted  by  rheu- 
matism, and  says  she  can  do  no  work.  She  is  untidy, 
ciirtj',  and  good-tempered.  It  seems  not  to  trouble  her 
nt  all  that  only  one  of  the  five  youngest  children  is  not 
in  some  way  deformed  or  ill.  The  home  is  filthy  and  so 
are  its  inmates.  This  mother  is  incapable  of  looking 
after  any  children.  The  case  is  all  the  worse  because 
the  children  are  physically  defective  to  begin  with. 

Case  41. — This  woman  came  home  drunk  while  in- 
vestigator was  there.  A  miserable  home,  very  poor  and 
bare.  The  elder  children  seemed  decent  though  rough, 
and  mother  appeared  to  be  entirely  to  blame  for  the 
dismal  state  of  affairs.  The  children  described  her  as 
^' ill."  She  really  has  some  diseases,  probably  result  of 
-alcoholic  excess.  Relieving  officers  speak  of  the  case  as  a 
Jiiad  one  and  think  the  children  have  small  benefit  from 
the  relief.  Chief  reason  for  continuing  out-relief  is  that 
Canon  of  St.  Joseph's,  to  which  woman  belongs,  is  on 
relief  committee  for  the  district.  They  say  she  receives 
help  from  this  church.  She  told  the  investigator  with 
tears  that  she  did  not ;  and  begged  from  her  almost  with 
violence. 

'  'Cme  58. — This  woman  is  well-spoken,  and  well  set  up. 
She  keeps  a  fruit  and  vegetable  shop.  Has  four  children 
under  ten.  Used  to  be  a  waitress,  but  has  ceased  to  be 
because  of  aspersions  cast  on  her  character  by  relieving 
officers,  who  claimed  that  she  frequented  bars.  She  say 
(this  was  spite  because  a  young  man  whose  mother  was  a 
•friend  of  the  mother  of  the  relieving  officer  for  her  district 
wanted  to  marry  her.  At  one  time  neighbours  made  a 
fuss  about  her  leaving  the  children  at  home  alone  locked 
in  at  night,  v/hile  she  was  at  work,  and  a  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  inspector  came  to 

.  see  her,  and  found  the  house  in  a  satisfactory  state. 

;  Since  then  she  has  given  up  waiting  and  settled  in  shop. 
Relieving  officers  report  that  she  has  lived  in  every  one 
of  the  four  districts  and  made  each  in  turn  too  hot  to 
hold  her  ;  that  she  is  a  very  immoral  character,  leads 
young  girls  into  trouble,  and  has  men  constantly  at  her 
iiouse.  Since  the  satisfactory  report  of  the  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  inspector,  guardians 
will  hear  nothing  against  her,  and  relieving  officer  has 
tlirown  up  case  in  disgust.  This  relieving  officer  thinks 
it  is  possible  she  may  be  straighter  the  last  few  months, 


since  she  gave  up  waiting,  but  improbable.  She  has 
an  excitable  manner  and  high  colour  and  looks  rather  like 
a  drinker.  It  is  probably  not  true  that  she  neglects  her 
children.  She  appeared  rather  to  indulge  them,  but 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  her  immorality. 

Unclassed. 

There  are  four  cases  which  it  it  impossible  to  place  in 
any  one  of  the  above  classes,  either  because  the  evidence 
is  uncertain  or  because  the  circumstances  of  the  case  r/.e 
of  some  peculi  .r  nature.  These  cases  are  Nos.  8,  14,  30, 
and  46. 

Case  8. — This  is  a  puzzling  case,  for  the  woman  and  her 
mother  with  whom  she  lives  present  curious  differences. 
The  mother  is  an  old  hag,  with  long  elf-like  locks,  and  a 
muddled,  debased  face.  She  receives  out-relief,  and  does 
no  work — probably  because  she  is  too  old,  though  she 
seems  strong  enough.  The  house  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  mother.  The  woman  herself  is  a  frail  creature, 
and  has  phthisis.  She  dresses  remarkably  well  and  does 
her  hair  in  an  elaborate  and  graceful  fashion.  She  does 
not  make  her  o^vn  clothes  however.  This,  she  thinks, 
would  be  a  mistake,  as  she  could  not  make  them  well. 
Apparently  she  does  nothing  all  day,  for  she  has  no  em- 
ployment. As  the  family  income  for  the  gra.ndmother, 
mother,  and  boy  aged  twelve,  is  nine  shillings,  this  elegant 
life  seems  out  of  place,  and  it  is  clear  that  there  must  te 
some  further  source  of  income.  There  is,  indeed,  a  sus- 
picious air  about  the  home  which  is  pecaliai-ly  unpleasant, 
and  a  suggestion  of  evil  in  both  the  women's  faces.  When 
first  visited,  the  younger  woman  was  out,  but  her  where- 
abouts were  evidently  well-known  and  she  \\'as  sent  for. 
This  was  at  10.30  in  the  morning — not  a  good  hour  for  a 
woman  who  had  no  work  to  go  to  to  be  out,  especially 
as  the  home  was  in  a  dirty  and  untidy  state.  Walker 
Lane,  where  the  court  they  live  in  is  situated,  is  also  one 
of  the  worst,  the  poorest  and  most  vicious  parts  of  Derby. 
This  bad  impression  could  not  .  be  verified,  and  the 
relieving  officer  seemed  to  know  very  little  of  them.  It 
has  therefore  seemed  best  to  leave  the  case  unclassified. 

Case  14. — This  is  a  pleasant  little  Woman,  who  has 
been  a  cripple  for  eight  years.  Her  husband  died  four 
or  five  yv3ars  ago,  and  since  then  she  and  three  children 
have  lived  with  an  elder  son,  aged  twenty-three.  The 
mother  is  so  unimportant  a  feature  of  this  household 
and  so  obviousljr  stands  in  awe  of  the  elder  son  and  daugh- 
ter (a  girl  of  nineteen)  that  her  character  is  a  matter 
almost  of  indifference.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  say  why 
it  is.  She  is  an  uneducat.^d  Woman,  and  has  been  so 
long  unable  to  Walk  and  to  get  from  the  house,  that  she 
has,  as  it  were,  lost  any  definite  characteristics.  But 
she  is  really  no  longer  in  any  sense  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold and  it  seems  absurd  to  clas  ify  her  amongst  the 
other  mothers,  so  vague  is  the  evidence  as  to  character, 
so  uninfluential  does  she  appear,  in  her  crippled  state, 
upon  her  family. 

Case  30. — This  Woman  is  very  difficult  to  understand 
and  imiDossible  to  classify.  She  is  weak  and  underfed, 
and  so  are  the  three  children.  She  does  no  Work  because 
she  is  too  weak  to  do  any  rough  Work  and  cannot  leave 
the  yoiinger  children  all  day.  Nor  does  she  seem  to  ■nish 
for  it  or  to  look  for  it,  although  she  has  not  enough  money 
to  hve  up>on  and  ssems  really  attached  to  her  children. 
At  present  she  hves  in  three  miserable  rooms,  one  of  which 
she  lets  to  a  lodger.  The  rent  is  paid  by  her  father  at 
present,  because  the  rooms  are  over  a  shop  he  had.  He 
has  moved  to  a  new  shop,  but  the  lease  of  the  old  one  is 
not  yet  up.  The  father  is  said  to  be  Well-to-do,  but  will 
help  h?r  very  little,  giving  her  the  rent  and  coals  only. 
According  tj  relieving  officer  the  woman  is  plausible 
and  lazy  and  he  suspects  her  of  immorality  because  she 
has  a  male  lodger,  though  the  evidence  here  seems  very 
uncertain  a,nd  the  suspicion  unnecessary.  He  speaks 
of  her  as  "  mission-mad,"  and  says  she  is  a  great  deal 
at  the  Brook  Street  Mission,  exhorting,  etc.  This  appears 
to  be  the  key  to  her  character.  She  is  a  Salvationist, 
and  frantically  eager  to  do  "  slum-Work."  Hopes  to 
get  the  boy  into  the  Skegness  Orphanage  (one  is  there 
already),  and  with  girl  (fourteen)  at  work  and  only 
small  girl  (four)  to  look  after,  to  be  taken  into  the  field 
service  of  the  Army.    Her  face  glows  with  enthusiasm 
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■when  she  speaks  of  this  possibility.  Says  her  family 
have  never  liked  her  since  she  joined  the  Army,  and  that 
her  father  who  used  once  to  be  a  good  liver  has  become 
a  wicked  person,  loving  money  and  good  food  and  drink 
over-much.  At  the  same  time  the  woman  is  totally 
without  the  vigour  or  apparently  the  des!re  to  get  out 
of  the  "  slum  "  she  herself  lives  in,  and  the  relieving 
officer  states  that  she  is  indifferent  about  the  children 
and  has  been  fined  for  not  sending  the  boy  to  school. 
She  herself  referred  to  the  boy's  being  away  from  school, 
first  because  he  had  no  shoes,  then  because  of  an  ulcerated 
hand,  and  this  he  still  had.  It  looked  rather  bad  and 
Would  reasonably  account  for  his  absence  from  school. 
The  mother's  manner  with  the  children  was  very  engaging 
and  she  Was  far  above  the  average  in  speech  and  intelli- 
gence. It  seemed  obvious  that  she  was  incapable  of 
doing  anything  for  the  children,  and  so  far  was  a  bad 
mother,  yet  it  seemed  as  though  she  was  too  good  a 
psrsonahty  to  bring  her  within  Class  IV.  The  expression 
of  her  face  is  remarkably  good,  and  she  is  apparently 
candid  and  straightforward.  It  seems  possible  that 
the  reUeving  officer  takes  too  harsh  a  view.  Anyhow, 
the  woman  is  ain  enigmatical  creature  and,  so  far  as  the 
home  is  concerned,  unable  to  look  after  her  children's 
needs. 

Case  46. — This  Was  a  very  young  woman  (twenty- 
nine)  with  two  children  a.ged  seven  and  four.  The  elder 
is  an  idiot  and  very  much  deformed.  The  mother  is 
paid,  as  it  were,  by  the  guai-dians  so  that  she  may  devote 
her  time  to  nursing  this  child,  a  course  they  preferred 
to  getting  him  into  a  home.  The  latter  course  was 
favoured  by  the  mother,  who  feels  very  much  her  present 
dependence  on  her  mother  and  brothers.  The  child 
who  needs  constant  attsntion  is  often  seriously  ill,  and 
is  a  burden  of  a  terrible  kind.  The  mother  seemed  a 
pleasant  woman  of  a  good  artisan  class,  and  the  home 
a  comfortable  one,  but  she  is  rather  in  the  position  of 
nurse  than  mother  at  present,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  form  any  idea  as  to  her  capabilities  for  anj'thing  but 
nursing.  She  seemed  capable  and  persevering,  but  was 
too  nerve-tried  to  be  judged  of  fairly.  At  present 
she  has  really  no  r.  sponsib  htj^  The  mother  shares 
the  task  of  looking  after  the  younger  child,  and  at 
times  Watches  the  elder  one.  It  is  thiis  quite  impossible 
to  say  how  this  woman  would  act  if  left  to  care  for 
normal  children  and  to  Work  for  them.  What  she  has 
to  do  now  she  appears  to  do  well. 

That  the  results  of  this  classification  may  more  clearly 
be  seen,  the  description  of  each  class  and  a  summary  cf 
the  number  in  each  is  given  below  : — 

Class  I.  contains  the  thorouf;Lly  good  motheis,  well 
able  to  look  after  their  childien,  to  care  foi  their  health, 
their  moralp,  and  their  future.  These  are  woiLen  of  fine 
character,  capable  and  trustworthy'. 

Class  11.  —Next  to  those  mothers  who  are  of  notably 
good  character  and  abilify  C(  me  those  who  are  good  in 
intentior,  but  lack  the  meiital  i  nd  physicil  power  to  cope 
with  thtir  responsibilities.  They  are  colourlefs  wcmer, 
not  bad  mother.^,  1  ut  liot  good  ones.  They  aie  not  the 
soit  to  look  ahead  and  see  in  a  present  saciifice  a  future 
good.    They  have  neither  foresight  nor  enterpriic. 

Class  nr. — The  second  class  is  at  least  good  in  inten- 
tion ;  the  third  class  hss  no  inttntions,  they  belorg  to 
that  type  of  woman  who  has  no  outlook,  btcause  she  has 
no  realisation  of  a  standard  of  conduct  and  life  i  t  a  higher 
level  than  her  own.  Such  women  live  from  hand  to 
mouth,  knowing  little  of  tie  value  tf  money,  and  u  irg  it 
just  as  they  get  it.  They  belong  to  the  casuiJ  "  class  of 
humanity — Lelpliss,  and  in  bad  limes  hopehs'.  It  does 
not  occur  to  them  to  contrive  to  adapt  means  to  ends. 
They  are  indeed  the  creatures  of  habit  and  impulse.  For 
the  mo.-t  part  they  are  unskilled  in  domestic  work,  so 
that  the  comfort  of  thur  hemes  falls  even  kwer  than  their 
income  warrants. 

Class  IV. — The  se  are  bad  mothers.  They  usually  have 
the  faults  of  the  third  class,  and  to  them  they  add  deliber- 
ate negleet  or  doubtful  morality'.  Some  of  them  have 
definite  vice?,  but  the  chaiacteiistic  of  all  is  that  their 
infiu  ncp,  if  influence  they  ha-\e,  i'»  positively  bad.  Thtj' 
are,  for  one  reason  or  anothi  r,  unf  t  to  have  the  charge  of 
their  childien. 


Table  XVI.— Character  of  Mothers  in  Cases 
Receiving  Relief. 


No. 

Percentage  of 
those  classed. 

Class     I.  - 

17 

47 

Class   II.  - 

7 

20 

Class  III.  - 

9 

25 

Class  IV.  - 

3 

8  ■ 

Unclassed  - 

4 

The  health  of  the  mothers  referred  to  in  these  short 
descriptions  has  been  summarised  in  three  classes  :  Good, 
poor,  and  bad.  The  first  class  includes  women  in  average 
good  health.  The  second  class  contains  those  who  with- 
out being  continuously  or  acutely  ill  are  always  ailing 
and  must  occasionally  miss  a  day's  work.  These 
women  never  feel  quite  well,  yet  may  not  be  completely 
disabled  from  one  year's  end  to  another.  Their  com- 
plaints are  usually  vancose  veins,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia, 
bronchitis,  etc.  Many  of  them  are  simply  overworked 
and  many  come  in  the  end  to  be  classed  in  the  third 
division. 

The  third  class  consists  only  of  those  who  are  quite 
disabled.  They  are  women  suffering  from  serious  ail- 
ments such  as  phthisis,  cardiac  and  other  organic  diseases 
and  are  unable  to  earn  or  to  attend  to  their  own  house- 


hold  duties. 

XVI.— Health  of  Mothers  in 

Cases  Receiving 

Relief. 

Good  -  - 

-  15 

Poor  -      -  - 

-  14 

Bad  - 

-  S 

Unclassed  - 

-  3 

In  those  fourteen  cases  which  are  no  longer  receiving 
out-relief,  the  mothers  fall  into  the  following  classes  : — 

Class    /.—Six  cases,  Nos.  6,  25,  38,  51,  52,  61. 
Class  II. — Three  cases,  Nos.  9,  35,  37. 
Class  III. — None. 
Class  IV.— Two  cases,  Nos.  2,  22. 
Unclassed. — Three  cases,  Nos.  5,  19,  4  t. 

Class  I. 

Case  6. — This  woman  has  six  children  living  with  her 
and  two  married.  Three  of  the  six  are  at  work,  and  the 
mother  does  some  washing  and  cleaning.  She  used  to  be 
a  tailoress  and  so  is  able  to  make  the  boys'  clothes,  which 
partly  accounts  for  their  remarkably  good  appearance. 
She  has  been  a  widow  for  six  years  and  had  relief  until 
September,  1905.  Being  an  energetic,  capable  woman, 
she  has  managed  the  family  well,  and  though  her  eyes 
are  now  too  weak  for  her  to  take  in  tailoring,  there  seems 
always  to  have  been  sufficient  income  for  them  to  live  on. 
The  relief  was  withdrawn  when  the  two  sons  and  daughter 
were  earning,  and  she  then  had  from  them,  according  to 
her  own  account,  18s.  a  week.  According  to  Report  of 
1905  they  were  earning  29s.  The  mother  did  not  then 
earn  anything.  Out-relief  was  stopped  and  she  considered  ' 
that  a  hardship,  but  really  seems  to  get  on  well  without  it.- 
She  seemed  a  resourceful,  clever  woman,  and  one  who  did: 
her  best  for  the  house  and  chileiren.  « 

Case  25. — In  this  case  also,  relief  was  taken  away  in 
consequence  of  report  of  1905.  Earnings  of  children  were 
then  certified  to  be  18s.,  and  there  were  four  children. 
Mother  says  a  mistake  was  made  about  the  girl's  wages, 
and  they  were  given  as  9s.  instead  of  3s.  Now  they  are 
4s.  6d.  and  boy's  10s.  Widow  is  given  best  of  characters 
by  relieving  officer,  who  did  not  think  reduction  should 
have  been  made.  She  is  not  strong  and  though  she  tries- 
to  get  some  washing  to  do,  is  not  very  successful.  She  is, 
however,  a  woman  of  a  thrifty,  contriving  kind,  and  seems, 
a  good  mother.    She  has  had  fourteen  children  and  lost. 
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ten,  so  that  she  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  much  of  a 
wage-earner. 

Case  38. — This  is  a  very  fine,  intelligent,  hopeful  woman. 
She  was  left  a  widow  with  five  children,  uf  whom  the  eldest, 
an  adopted  son,  was  only  ten,  four  years  ago.  A  year 
ago  she  married  again.  During  her  widowhood  she 
worked  excessively  hard  at  cleaning  and  washing,  and 
managed  to  keep  together  her  home  and  bring  the  children 
up  well.  She  has  greatly  suffered  in  her  own  health,  and 
at  the  time  of  her  second  marriage  was  thoroughly  run 
down.  She  is  immensely  interested  in  the  children's 
schooling,  encourages  the  elder  ones  to  go  to  evening 
classes,  and  likes  them  to  read  in  the  evenings.  Had 
out-relief  until  second  marriage.  Married  her  husband's 
"mate,"  and  the  match  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
convenience  on  both  sides.  He  wanted  a  home  and  she 
Avanted  a  rest.  She  still  goes  out  to  work  a  little  because 
Ills  wages  are  small  and  her  children  many ;  but  she  is 
more  able  to  do  it  now  because  she  has  enough  food. 

Case  51. — The  husband  died  in  1903  and  widow  had 
out-relief  until  a  few  months  back.  While  having  out- 
relief,  the  only  work  she  could  get  was  occasional  washing 
and  two  days'  waiting  at  an  hotel.  This  brought  her  in 
about  5s.,  and  out-relief  was  4s.  6d.  She  has  four  children, 
and  only  one  was  then  earning,  and  as  he  was  an  apprentice 
his  wages  were  small.  A  short  time  back,  however,  she 
got  on  at  the  Midland  as  an  ofiice  cleaner,  and  then  her 
Avages  became  15s.  a  week.  All  of  them  were  at  that  time 
much  run  down  in  health,  much  in  need  of  clothes,  and  the 
house  was  in  very  bad  repair.  Now  they  are  pvilling  up 
again.  They  live  at  Allestree,  about  2  miles  from  Derby, 
itself  an  airy,  clean  district.  Her  working  day  at  present 
is  as  follows  : — Every  morning  up  at  five  o'clock  and 
walks  to  Midland,  about  2  miles.  If  wet,  she  sometimes 
takes  a  tram.  Returns  home  and  gets  breakfast  at  8.30 
a.m.  Two  days  a  week  she  has  washing  to  do  at  home  for 
Midland  (towels,  etc.).  Two  days  a  week  she  goes  into 
Derby  to  wait  at  an  hotel,  starting  at  nine  and  getting 
home  at  six  or  seven  o'clock.  On  the  other  days  she  does 
her  own  house-work,  washing,  etc.  The  home  is  well-kept 
and  the  children's  clothes  well  looked  after.  She  makes 
most  of  them. 

Case  52. — This  woman  lost  her  husband  in  1902.  He 
was  a  shop  assistant  and  committed  suicide.  She  was 
left  with  two  small  children,  and  quite  destitute.  She 
had  out-relief  5s.  6d.,  and  later  it  was  reduced  to  Is.  6d. 
Her  mother,  who  had  a  shop,  helped  her  to  set  up  a  small 
one  for  herself,  and  she  has  managed  fairly  well  on  it. 
The  mother  disliked  her  going  to  the  parish,  and  offered  to 
give  her  the  Is.  6d.  herself  if  she  would  give  it  up.  She  did 
do  so,  but  since  then  the  mother  has  withdrawn  her  con- 
tribution because  the  girl,  when  she  left  school,  refused  to 
go  to  work  in  her  grandmother's  shop  because,  though 
kind,  she  has  such  a  temper.  The  girl  went  into  a  factory 
instead.  The  mother  is  a  nice,  tidy  woman,  and  manages 
her  household  carefully  and  well.  Though  fond  of  her 
own  mother  she  thinks  the  girl's  action  quite  compre- 
hensible. 

Case  61. — Relief  in  this  case  also  was  reduced  and  then 
discontimxed  as  a  result  of  the  Report  of  1905,  and  against 
the  opinion  of  the  relieving  officer.  The  widow  is  a  woman 
of  very  good  appearance  and  charm  of  manner.  She 
goes  to  midwifery  cases,  but  has  no  certificate.  The  cases 
are  well  paid  when  she  gets  them,  5s.  a  week  and  food ; 
but  she  says  they  are  very  few.  She  would  not  be  strong 
enough  to  nurse  continually,  nor  is  she  strong  enough  to 
do  much  washing,  though  she  goes  out  to  do  a  little. 
Says  her  health  has  given  way  since  her  widowhood  five 
years  ago,  when  she  was  left  with  six  children,  all  under 
fourteen.    Since  they  have  been  at  work  their  earnings 

-have  been  irregular  and  the  struggle  has  been  severe. 
Relieving  officer,  who  knows  her  well,  sajs  he  has  never 
known  a  better  woman  at  making  a  little  go  a  1<  /ng  way,  and 
that  her  home  and  children  were  always  in  admirable 

vorder.    She  is  also  a  woman  of  some  wit  and  refinement. 

Class  II. 

Case  9. — This  woman  married  again  a.bout  eighteen 
months  ago.  She  had  been  a  widow  since  1903.  During 
that  time  she  had  done  what  work  she  could  get  of  a 
rough  kind,  washing  and  cleaning,  had  had  as  out-relief 


6s.  6d.  and  four  loaves  and  some  help  from  an  aunt  of 
her  husband's.  The  struggle  had  been  a  severe  one 
and  she  had  not  been  capable  enough  to  stand  it.  The 
boys  (now  ten,  seven,  and  six)  had  become  unmanageable, 
and  she  could  not  trust  them  at  home  if  she  went  out  to 
M'ork.  She  says  it  was  on  their  account  that  she  married 
again,  so  that  they  might  have  a  man  over  them.  Her 
present  husband  has  low  wages  so  she  still  gets  what 
work  she  can.  She  is  a  woman  of  a  weak,  well-intentioned 
type,  with  a  very  moderate  standard  of  cleanliness  and 
comfort. 

Case  35. — This  Avoman  has  been  a  widow  since  early 
in  1905,  but  her  husband  was  paralysed  and  bed-ridden 
for  six  years  before  his  death.  She  is  a  poor  creature 
over-ready  to  weep  and  complain,  but  decent  in  appearance 
and  looking  well  after  the  cleanliness  of  the  house. 
Thinks  she  still  ought  to  have  out-relief  though  she  has 
three  daughters  earning  and  only  tAvo  at  school.  Does 
not  think  daughters  should  be  expected  to  keep  her.  In 
this  case  also  out-relief  taken  away  after  report  of  1905. 
Family  appear  comfortable  enough. 

Case  37. — Tliis  woman's  husband  died  in  1898.  She 
had  then  three  ghls,  all  beloAv  fourteen,  but  now  one, 
aged  eighteen,  is  at  Avork.  She  has  had  out-relief,  first 
5s.  6d.,  then  4s.  6d.,  then  Is.  6d.,  and  for  some  time  has  had 
none.  She  complains  much  of  its  having  been  taken 
away.  She  seems  to  do  a  good  deal  of  nm-sing  and  at 
present  has  a  nurse  child  at  5s.  a  AAeek.  She  has  some 
illnesses  and  has  attended  hospital  for  years.  Doctor 
says  she  should  not  do  Avashing,  but  she  does  it  if  she  can 
get  it.  She  has  a  boarder,  and  her  mother  who  has  4s.  6d. 
out-relief  lives  Avith  her.  The  daughter  earns  18s.  There 
really  seems  plenty  of  income,  but  the  home  is  most  miser- 
able, and  the  woman  sloA-enly  and  bitter. 

Class  IV. 

Case  2. — This  woman  married  again  a  few  years  ago, 
but  appears  to  haA^e  gone  on  having  out-relief  nevertheless 
for  some  time.  She  belongs  to  the  very  lo\^-est  class, 
bears  unmistakable  signs  of  drinking,  and  lives  in  a 
wretched  home,  Avhere  shutters  are  aJAvays  up  to  hide 
the  shattered  AvindoAvs.  She  is  filthy  and  weeps  in 
floods.  She  has  a  kind  of  cunning  Avhich  led  her  to 
guess  that  to  appear  a  Avidow  Avould  te  as  well,  and 
accordingly  claimed  the  sympathies  of  the  visitor  on 
that  ground.  One  son  is  a  sailor,  one  a  soldier,  and  she 
is  bitter  and  tearful  OA'cr  their  desertion  of  her.  She 
stated  that  she  kept  a  ginger-beer  shop  Avhen  she  could 
afford  to  buy  stock  for  it,  but  no  one  in  the  street  seemed 
to  remember  the  shop  being  open.  A  brother  of  her 
first  husband's  lives  in  the  house.  None  of  them  seems 
to  Avork  regularly,  though  there  are  four  young  children 
still  at  school  to  be  kept. 

Case  22. — This  was  a  huge  misshapen  woman  who  had 
been  a  Avidow  since  1904,  a.nd  had  five  children,  aged 
tAventy,  sixteen,  fourteen,  thirteen,  and  four.  She  had 
lost  five  children  as  babies.  Her  out-relief  Avas  stopped 
a  year  ago,  Avhen  eldest  son  got  regular  Avork  as  corporation 
dustman.  Says  this  is  hard  because  it  makes  her  depen- 
dent on  him  and  his  temper  is  not  "  all  it  might  be." 
In  all  probab  lity  neither  is  hers  ;  the  home  is  filthy,  the 
furniture  deplorable,  the  children  wretched.  The  woman 
herself  has  been  disabled  physically  since  the  birth  of  her 
fifth  child,  and  certainly  from  her  appearance  it  is  im- 
possible that  anyone  Avould  give  her  woi-k.  She  has  an 
evil  expression  also,  and  a  huge  bulbous  purple  nose. 

U  nclassed. 

Case  5. — This  is  a  weak-witted  woman  with  a  girl 
just  fourteen.  They  lived  Avith  the  woman's  parents  and 
sister  and  out-relief  had  been  taken  off  just  a  month 
before.  A  new  relieving  officer  had  come  round,  had 
inquired  into  the  man's  Avages,  looked  round  the  room,  and 
decided  they  could  keep  her  A^ery  well  Avithout  help. 
This  seemed  to  be  quite  the  case.  The  woman  has 
epileptic  fits  and  complicated  diseases  of  other  kinds. 
She  does  no  Avork  because  of  her  health,  and,  so  she  says, 
because  she  thought  if  she  received  out-relief  she  must 
not  do  any.  She  has  always  been  ill,  and  her  mother  is 
much  more  important  to  the  child  than  she  is  herself. 
She  really  is  not  of  sound  mind  and  quite  childish  and 
helpless. 
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Derby. — Continued. 


Case  19. — The  woman  here  was  not  seen,  but  her 
mother  who  lives  with  her  was.  She  is  an  old  woman, 
and  has  3s.  3d.  from  the  parish.  The  home  is  very 
comfortable,  and  with  a  boarder  and  the  yomiger  woman's 
work  they  really  do  easily  without  the  latter's  out-relief. 
This  was  lost,  the  mother  says,  because  her  daughter  did 
not  go  for  it,  herself  being  at  work,  but  its  decrease  had 
been  recommended  in  the  report  of  1905.  Apparently 
the  mother  would  be  a  good  type  of  woman,  but  as  she  was 
not  seen  cannot  be  classed. 

Case  44. — This  was  a  case  in  which  out-relief  was 
taken  away  because  of  report  of  1905.  Seemed  a  squalid 
home,  but  mother  not  seen,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
classed.    She  goes  out  to  work  regularly. 

The  health  of  these  women  is  shown  in  the  next  table  : — 

Table  XVII.   Health  of  Mother  in  Cases  not 
Receiving  Out  Relief. 


Good 
Poor 
Bad  - 

Unclassed 


X. 

The  Fathers. 

In  twenty-seven  cases  the  previous  employments  of  the 
fathers  of  the  families  still  having  relief  have  been  ascer- 
tained. They  show  a  high  percentage  of  skilled  workers. 

Table  XVIII. 


Commercial   5 

Skilled   14 

Unskilled  -   6 

Other  '  2 

Total    -      -      -      -  27 


XI. 

The  Children. 

In  the  Reports  on  other  unions,  the  children  have 
been  discussed  in  two  sections,  one  dealing  with  the 
children  who  are  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over,  and  the 
other  with  those  who  are  less  than  fourteen.  As  the 
investigation  in  Derby  did  not  include  any  systematic 
examination  of  those  at  school  or  at  home,  all  have  been 
considered  together  and  a  descriptive  account  given  of 
each,  so  far  as  the  information  collected  would  allow. 
In  order  to  compare  these-cases  with  the  cases  investigated 
in  other  unions,  tables  have  been  added  showing  the 
number  of  children  over  fourteen  who  are  at  home  or 
away  from  home  and  the  employments  followed  by  them. 

The  children  are  considered  in  regard  to  health,  intelli- 
gence, character,  and  mental  and  physical  possibilities 
generally.  In  order  to  bring  them  into  relation  to  the 
mothers,  the  children  have  been  discussed  separately 
for  each  case  in  the  order  in  which  the  mothers  have 
been  dealt  with.  Thus,  the  cases  in  which  the  mothers 
faU  into  Class  I.  have  been  treated  first,  and  at  the  end 
a  summary  of  the  results  has  been  added. 

(1)  Children  of  Mothers  in  Class  I. 

Case  4. — Thi-ee  children  at  home  :  M.,  7  and  4  ;  F.,  14. 
One  child  away.  F.,  14,  is  very  frail,  and  had  been  for 
some  weeks  in  children's  hospital.  Suffers  from  chorea 
and  is  weak  generally.  M.,  7,  not  seen.  M.,  5,  seemed 
a  healthy  child,  but  rather  fat.  There  is  a  baby  of  two 
with  mother's  brother  in  Leeds.  These  children  appear 
to  be  well  looked  after.  They  come  of  phthisical  family, 
the  father  and  two  brothers  having  died  of  that  disease. 
They,  therefore,  probably  need  extra  care.  The  youngest 
seemed  spoilt  and  rather  troul)lesome,  but  bright  and 
inteUigent .  If  the  mother's  health  keeps  good  the  children 
should  go  cn  well.    They  could  with  advantage  have 


greater  attention  during  the  day-time,  and  perhaps  the 
boy's  roughness  and  spoiltness  is  due  to  the  mother's 
being  away. 

Case  7.— Children  are  four.  M.  13,  12,  3  ;  F.  8. 
M.  13,  not  seen,  but  said  to  bo  smaller  than  M.  12  ; 
M.  12,  a  very  sturdy,  tall  lad  with  healthy  appearance  ; 
F.  8,  a  very  frail  tiny  thing  about  the  size  of  a  child 
of  three  and  not  much  more  developed  mentally  ;  M.  3,  a 
fat,  pasty  child,  but  healthy-looking,  but  rather  big 
for  his  age  ;  M.  13,  and  M.  12,  both  work  at  shops  when 
out  of  school.  M.  13's,  hours  are  before  school  and 
after  five,  on  Wednesday  evening  until  late,  and  on 
Saturday  all  day  until  12  p.m.  He  is  working  at  fruit 
shop  and  goes  round  hawking.  His  wages  are  only  2s.  3d. 
because  he  is  learning  a  trade.  M.  12,  works  the  same 
hours  but  not  so  late  ;  he  also  goes  for  half  an  hour 
at  mid-day.  He  is  remarkably  attractive.  He  has 
a  frank,  intelligent  face  and  a  good  general  knowledge  of 
things.  He  seems  to  help  a  great  deal  at  home,  doing 
housework  and  cooking,  and  minding  the  little  ones. 
Says  his  brother  does  so  also.  The  younger  has  only 
twenty-five  minutes  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  get  his 
dinner  and  it  is  obvious  thct  both  boys  work  too  much 
for  them  to  gain  full  benefit  from  their  schooling.  The 
elder  boy  will  leave  school  in  April,  and  go  probably  into 
the  carpentar's  shop  at  the  Midland  Works  where  his 
grandfather  is.  There  is  no  prospect  for  the  younger, 
who  is  in  Standard  VI.  and  will  soon  be  in  VII.  The 
mother  hopes  to  get  him  a  trade,  but  there  is  great  need 
of  money.  F.  8,  is  a  burden,  but  she  will  never  be 
able  to  do  anything.  M.  3,  who  was  born  after  the 
father  died,  looks  rather  a  "  bread  and  butter  "  child 
and  seems  much  spoilt.  The  two  young  ones  go  to  an 
aunt's  when  the  mother  is  out  at  work,  and  she  takes 
them  and  calls  for  them  on  her  way  home.  Through  the 
winter  she  has  found  the  Walk  in  all  Weathers  too  much 
for  the  little  girl. 

Case  15.— Five  children.  F.  14, 10,  7,  6,  and  3.  F.  14^ 
1  eft  school  after  passing  "  labour  test  "  at  twelve  years  old, 
and  helps  mother  at  home.  She  is  a  tall,  well-grown  indus- 
trious girl  and  good-looking.  All,  in  fact,  are  very  good- 
looking  with  fair  silky  hair  and  pretty  complexions.  All 
seem  healthy,  but  they  easily  catch  infectious  diseases, 
and  F.  10,  has  just  had  diphtheria  for  the  second  time. 
This  girl  is  now  in  Standard  VI.,  and  headmistress 
wishes  her  to  go  in  for  a  scholarship  and  become  a  teacher. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  family  circumstances  will  enable 
her  to  do  this  for  they  can  just  manage  as  it  is.  The 
children  were  tastefully  dressed  in  clothes  made  by  the 
mother,  and  all  seem  inteUigent  and  healthy. 

Case  16.— Three  children  :  M.  5  ;  F.  11  and  10.  One 
born  after  death  of  father,  died  aged  twelve  month* 
in  1905.  F.  11,  is  a  small  child  and  thin,  but  seems 
fairly  strong.  She  is  an  eager,  bright  youngster  witti 
charming  motherly  ways.  On  Saturdays  or  holidays 
she  does  the  housework  so  that  her  mother  may  have 
a  rest,  and  she  is  altogether  her  mother's  chief  support. 
For  some  years  (from  the  time  she  Was  five  until  she  was 
nine)  she  lived  with  an  invaUd  aunt  who  is  now  dead,  and 
there  she  learnt  to  do  housework  which  she  appeared 
to  do  very  capably.  The  next  girl  is  stronger  and  less 
anxious  looking,  a  more  placid,  careless  youngster  and 
very  pretty.  The  boy  is  fat  but  is  not  strong,  and  has  had 
fits.  Doctor  says  he  must  be  treated  carefully  and  given 
plenty  of  milk — which  of  course  they  carmot  afford.  The 
eldest  and  youngest  do  not  look  well  nourished.  They 
were  all  named  as  under-fed  by  the  school  authorities  a 
year  ago,  and  although  outdoor  relief  has  been  increased 
they  have  not  yet  enough  to  live  on  properly.  The  mother 
is  often  out  all  day  at  work  and  cannot  get  them  meals. 
When  she  is  they  often  have  twopennyworth  of  soup 
from  the  soup  kitchen  between  the  three  of  them.  Mother 
is  careful  of  children's  morals,  sends  them  to  Sunday  school, 
etc.,  and  always  has  them  home  before  dark.  The 
children  might  all  be  as  strong  and  healthy  as  they  are 
intelUgent  and  honest  if  the  family  income  were  larger. 

Case  23. — Two  children  at  home.  M.  10  and  9. 
There  is  one  eighteen,  a  cripple  living  with  an  uncle,  and 
helping  his  wife,  an  invalid,  with  six  children,  to  do  the 
housework.  There  are  also  two  girls,  one  in  service,  and 
one  in  orphanage  and  just  going  into  service.    The  mother 
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disliked  sending  th&se  to  orphanage  at  first,  but  they  have 
been  happy  there  and  well-trained.  The  boys  at  home 
are  well-grown  and  bright.  One  has  had  ringworm  and 
been  away  from  school  for  two  years.  She  was  very 
careful  not  to  let  the  other  boy  get  it.  The  boys  are  riot 
V(iry  clever  but  are  popular  with  their  masters.  One  has 
given  them  a  football.  The  boys  get  on  well  enough  for  the 
present. 

r  Case  26.— Three  children.    M.     11,  7.     F.  3.  F. 

3,  not  seen,  but  mother  says  she  is  strong  and  bonny. 
M.  7,  has  weak  eyes  and  bad  headaches.  He  wears 
glasses,  thin  boy  and  small.  M.,  11,  very  thin  and 
looks  ill-nourished,  though  mother  says  he  is  never  ill. 
Father  died  of  phthisis,  and  mother  is  certainly  phthisical. 
She  is  just  managing  now  to  get  along,  but  all  look  as  if  they 
needed  better  living.  The  boys  seem  well-brought  up 
and  are  trustworthy.  M.  11,  goes  errands  for  neigh- 
bours and  often  pays  club  money  for  one  of  them  amount- 
ing to  £1.    They  talk  to  their  mother  about  their  lessons 

.  in  the  evenings,  and  though  uneducated  herself  she  seems 
to  want  to  hear  about  all  they  learn.    She  will  go  into  a 

.  three-roomed  house  when  the  boys  are  older. 

Case  28.— Five  children.  M.  17,  11,  8.  F.  20,  3. 
M.  17,  is  apprenticed  to  joiner.  This  was  done  by  help 
of  a  friend,  and  premium  paid  by  Charity  Organisation 
'Society.    The  boy  does  well  at  this  work,  his  master  says 

■  he  is  the  best  apprentice  he  ever  had,  but  is  rather  tyran- 
-  nical  and  troublesome  at  home.    (Not  seen.)    F.  20, 

is  in  twine  factory  where  her  father  used  to  be.  She 
seems  a  great  help  to  mother,  assisting  her  to  make  the 
children's  clothes  in  the  evenings.  She  is  to  be  married 
soon.    M.  11,  is  a  sturdy  fair-haired  child,  intelligent 

■  and  well-mannered.  M.  8,  is  like  him  but  is  slightly 
deaf  and  mother  thinks  it  is  growing  worse.  F.  3,  not 
strong,  has  coughs  and  colds.  Mother  has  to  leave  her 
when  she  goes  to  work  and  though  neighbour  takes  charge 
of  her  the  child  is  miserable  and  the  mother  thinks  it  is 
bad  for  her. 

Case  29. — Two  children.  M.  7  and  4.  These  are 
very  delicate  children,  weak-chested  and  frail.  They 
needed  much  nourishing  food  but  mother  has  not  been 
able  to  get  it  for  them.  She  thinks  they  have  not  had 
warm  enough  cloth38  either. 

'  Case  42.— Five  children.  M.  14,  8,  7.  F.  10,  4- 
One,  a  cretin,  died  at  age  of  eighteen.  F.  10,  and  F.  4, 
healthy  looking  pliunp  youngsters.  F.  10,  had  whitlow 
on  her  hand  and  was  home  from  school.    Other  children 

;3iot  ssen.  .  All  attend  school  regularly  and  are  strong. 

Case  32.— Five  children.    M.  11,  8,  5.    F.    14,  7. 

One  child  born  while  father  was  dying,  also  died  soon 
.after.  F.  14,  not  seen.  In  daily  service  and  earning 
'  2s.  6d.  Only  been  away  from  school  for  one  month. 
P.  7,  and  M.  8,  and  5,  all  bright  children  though  not 
forward  at  school.  They  had  been  to  a  school  party  the 
night  before  and  were  very  eager  and  excited  in  telling 
about  it.  M.  5,  is  an  engaging  youngster  with  plenty  of 
humour  and  spirit.  AU  of  them  seem  fairly  strong. 
M.  11,  came  home  with  his  basket  and  book.  He  was 
doing  errands  for  a  grocer  dxiring  Christmas  week,  and 
was  very  solemn  and  responsible  over  his  first  "  job.'! 
A  stiu"dy  boy,  not  quick-witted.  Mother  realises  need 
of  getting  boys  into  trades  but  sees  no  way  of  managing 
it  when  there  are  so  many  and  no  one  to  help  her.  An 
old  woman  rents  the  front  room  and  gets  the  dinner  for 
the  children  when  the  mother  is  out.  She  is  crippled 
with  rheumatism,  however,  and  cannot  move  about. 

Case  45.— Two  chUdren.  M.  12.  F.  6.  Four 
■children  dead.  F.  6,  is  a  fat  noisy  child,  but  has  con- 
tinual colds  on  her  chest  and  needs  much  care.  The  father 
died  from  phthisis  and  perhaps  the  chUd  has  a  tendency 
that  way.  M.  12,  is  not  strong,  and  has  also  tendency 
to  chest  trouble.  He  is  very  forward  at  school  and 
already  in  Standard  VII.  He  has  not  missed  a  day 
for  six  years  except  when  the  girl  had  fever.  He  has  a 
long  array  of  prizes.  The  mother's  chief  troubles  are  as 
to  this  boy's  future.  He  will  never  be  strong  enough  for 
manual  labour.  On  the  other  hand  the  head  master  of  the 
school  wishes  him  to  be  a  teacher  and  s'xys  he  would  do 
excellentlj'  in  that  profession.  Eager  though  the  mother 
would  be  for  this,  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  her  to 


manage.  If  anything  happened  to  her  father,  nnd  they 
were  without  his  club  money  and  out-reiief,  it  would  be 
quite  impossible.  The  mother  cannot  make  sufBcient  to 
keep  the  children,  and  when  the  boy  is  fourteen  hei-  relief 
may  be  reduced. 

Case  48.— Three  children.  F.  12,  8,  7.  F.  12, 
looks  tall  and  is  strongly  built.  F.  8,  is  well  now  but 
has  been  ill  off  and  on  for  four  years  from  an  injury 
to  her  head  which  necessitated  two  operations  for  removal 
of  clots  of  blood.  F.  7,  is  very  under-sized  and  had 
heavy  cold.  AU  are  intelligent,  but  F.  8,  is  backward 
at  school  on  account  of  her  long  absences.  They  have 
good  manners  and  pleasant  ways.  They  do  not  run 
in  the  streets  at  aU.  The  extra  nourishment  and  other 
expenses  consequent  upon  illness  of  F.  8,  and  delicacy 
of  F.  7,  are  too  great  a  strain  on  income  and  children 
have  not  had  aU  they  need. 

Case  53. — Six  children  at  home.  M.  18,  8.  F. 
16,  15,  13,  10.  One  away,  a  soldier,  M.  22.  One 
married,  F.  24.  One  dead,  M.  17,  died  a  few  years 
ago.  Had  always  been  delicate  since  he  had  rheumatic 
fever  at  nine  years  old.  He  was  iU  for  a  long  time  at 
home.  Mother  had  to  go  out  to  work  and  paid  a  neigh- 
bour to  look  after  him.  The  neighbour  gob  drunk  and 
left  him  aU  alone.  After  this  his  mother  got  him  into 
the  infirmary,  where  he  died.  Father  has  been  dead 
eight  years.  He  used  to  be  in  Great  No  'thern  work- 
shops, and  his  eldest  son  was  taken  on  there.  But 
two  years  ago  the  boy  enlisted.  He  had  always  wanted 
to,  and  is  very  happy  and  doing  weU  in  the  Army.  He 
is  to  be  married  as  soon  as  he  has  saved  something. 
M.  18,  said  to  be  a  big,  strong  feUow.  He  is  learning 
blacksmith's  trade,  and  nearly  through  his  apprentice- 
ship. Wages,  12s.  per  week.  F.  16,  and  15,  were 
both  in  day  places,  service,  but  they  were  very  bad 
places  and  the  girls  were  over-worked.  They  have 
now  started  work  in  lace  factory.  Both  had  influenza 
a  short  time  ago,  and  mother  says  F.  15  has  very  bad 
cough.  F.  13  is  a  thin,  fair  girl,  rather  delicate,  and 
constantly  having  indigestion  and  bUious  attacks. 
Mother  says  she  is  a  "  grizzler,"  but  a  good,  thought- 
ful chUd.  If  she  or  the  other  young  ones  see  their 
mother  looking  troubled,  they  wiU  say:  "Mother, 
you're  worrying  about  something.  I  know  what's 
wrong.  You  want  to  buy  something,  and  can't  think 
how  to  get  the  money."  Then  they  will  go  out  and 
see  if  anyone  wants  messages,  etc.,  taken,  and  make 
a  few  pennies.  F.  10,  is  sturdy  and  bright-eyed.  She 
also  has  indigestion.  M.  8,  is  rather  a  striking-looking 
child — black-eyed,  fair-haired,  and  fuU  of  inteUectual 
and  spiritual  fervour.  He  is  very  frail  and  nervous. 
Sometimes  he.  walks  in  his  sleep,  and  at  aU  times  is  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  nervous  excitability  and  hysteria  at  night. 
These  younger  children,  the  only  ones  seen,  were  far 
above  the  average  in  inteUectual  abilities.  They  were 
pleasant,  clean-looking  chUdren  too,  with  frank,  gay 
manners.  But  they  were  not  strong,  and  have  great 
need  of  nourishing  food  and  extra  care  generally. 

Case  54.— One  child,  M.  16.  This  boy  is  a  taU, 
lanky  lad  with  a  shy,  good-natured  face.  Very  weak- 
chested,  and  needs  much  nourishment.  He  is  a  packer  in 
printing  works,  earning  7s.  if  on  fuU  time.  Has  to  miss 
many  days  through  ill-health.  This  is  serious,  for  his 
mother  says  directly  he  has  to  "  go  short "  he  becomes 
weak  and  ill. 

Case  56. — Five  childr«»  at  home.  M.  16,  6.  F. 
13,  9,  7.  One  in  service  away  from  home,  P.  14.  M. 
16,  apprenticed  to  butcher — -said  by  mother  to  be  W2  1. 
Father  was  a  butcher  and  a  friend  has  apprenticed  the 
boy.  F.  14,  who  in  photograph  looks  a  fine,  gentle- 
looking  girl,  has  just  gone  to  a  place  at  Is.  6d  a  week. 
Mother  does  aU  her  washing.  Girl  is  very  unhappy 
as  the  mistress  bullies  her  a  great  deal.  Mistress  says 
she  is  very  slow,  and  complains  that  she  cannot  sweep 
as  weU  as  she  can  herself.  The  girl  used  to  go  to  the 
vicarage  to  do  odd  jobs  while  she  was  stiU  at  school 
and  got  on  well  there.  She  did  well  at  school,  too,  being 
in  the  seventh  standard  when  she  left.  She  wished  to  be 
a  dressmaker,  and  the  mother  says  she  sews  excellently. 
However,  she  could  not  afford  to  have  the  girl  apprenticed^ 
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so  she  had  to  go  into  service.  But  the  mother  is  very 
worried  about  her,  and  afraid  she  cannot  stay  in  the  place 
she  is  in.  Perhaps  when  some  of  the  others  are  at  work, 
she  may  apprentice  .her.  P.  13,  is  also  forward  at  school, 
and  is  better  than  her  sister  at  housework.  She  could 
go  into  the  "  leaving  examination "  in  June,  but  the 
mother  prefers  that  she  should  have  the  whole  year  at 
school.  She  now  goes  to  the  vicarage  in  her  sister's  place. 
A  nice-looking  girl,  but  had  a  gathering  on  her  chin,  which 
made  her  look  unhealthy.  She  is  rather  delicate  altogether. 
The  other  children  are  fairly  strong  ;  all  are  bright  and 
intelligent.  F.  9,  is  in  the  fourth  standard.  They 
have  many  home  amusements  and  occupations. 

Case  62.— Six  children  at  home.  M.  13,  11.  F.  7, 
4,  2.  One  in  service  away  from  home,  F.  14.  F.  14,  is 
earning  2s.  6d.  a  week,  and  is  in  satisfactory  place.  M. 
13,  was  very  delicate  and  had  an  illness  which  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  brain,  and  has  affected  his  eyes.  He 
was  not  at  school  until  he  was  seven,  and  is  now  only  in 
Standard  V.  Wears  glasses  and  stoops  rather.  He  does 
knife-cleaning,  etc.,  after  5.30  p.m.,  and  earns  Is.  6d.  a 
week.  Younger  children  all  said  to  be  delicate — liable 
to  colds  on  their  chests.  This  is  great  trouble  in  winter 
when  it  is  so  difficult  to  keep  them  in  sound  boots. 
Mother  thinks  they  are  more  delicate  because  of  the  long 
time  during  which  they  had  not  enough  to  eat.  Still 
have  a  struggle. 

Class  II. 

Case  11.— Four  children  at  home.  F.  19,  16,  14,  10. 
Several  married.  F.  19,  and  16,  both  in  stocking  factory. 
F.  14.,  not  started  to  work.  Had  not  left  school — 
probably  would  after  Christmas  holiday.  F.  10.,  at 
school.  F.  16,  only  seen,  and  she  seemed  a  decent, 
energetic  girl,  clean-looking  and  tidy. 

Case  12.— Two  children.  M.  11,  and  F.  8.  One 
dead  aged  four,  some  years  ago.  M.  11,  round-faced, 
sturdy  boy,  rough  in  his  manners.  Used  to  go  to  St. 
Luke's  School,  but  did  not  like  it,  and  persuaded  his 
aunt  to  take  him  to  the  Firs  Estate  School.  Here  he  gets 
on  better.  Is  in  Standard  III.  only.  Has  plenty  of 
energy,  and  usually  runs  errands  on  Saturday  and  makes 
a  few  pence.  F.  8.  Is  equally  slow  at  books.  Has  been 
away  from  school  with  various  diseases  such  as  chicken- 
pox.  Both  children  are  roughly  brought  up,  and  un- 
attractive, though  good-looking. 

Case  18. — Two  children.  M.  12  and  7.  Not  seen, 
mother's  report  only.  M.  12.  Very  weak  heart  and 
nervous.  Has  not  recovered  from  shock  of  father's 
death  which  took  place  suddenly  while  the  boy 
was  there.  This  was  three  years  ago.  Doctor  orders 
nourishing  food,  but  she  cannot  get  it  for  him.  He 
misses  many  days  at  school  through  illness,  but  is  in 
Standard  VI.  Mother  hopes  he  will  go  into  Midland 
workshop  where  his  father  was.  M.  7.  Said  to  be 
stronger  and  cleverer  than  elder  boy. 

Case  43.— Three  children.  M.  16,  and  8.  F.  10. 
M.  16.  Is  in  the  Midland  Company.  Mother  says  he  is 
big  and  eats  a  great  deal.  Very  difficult  to  get  enough 
for  him.  She  lost  Is.  6d.  out-relief  when  he  went  to 
work,  and  she  finds  his  wages  scarcely  compensate  for 
this  loss  together  with  his  growing  appetite  and  greater 
needs  generally.  F.  10,  not  seen.  M.  8,  miserably 
small  boy.  Has  bad  feverish  cold,  does  not  look  more  than 
five.  Children  seem  unruly  for  mother  cannot  trust 
them  at  home  without  her. 

Case  49.— Six  children  at  home.  M.  12,  9,  3.  F. 
15,  8,  6.  One  away,  F.  22,  waitress  at  Railway  Station 
at  Nottingham.  F.  15.  Tall,  well-grown  girl.  Looks 
rather  stupid  but  seems  a  good  girl  and  industrious.  Was 
house-cleaning  when  seen.  She  works  in  hosiery  factory 
and  makes  from  4s.  to  6s.  F.  8.  Very  watery-eyed  and 
weak  looking.  Family  do  not  think  her  eyes  weak. 
F.  6,  and  M.  3.  Have  not  yet  been  to  school  owing  to 
bad  health.  M.  12.  Had  an  accident  some  years  ago 
and  his  neck  was  very  badly  burnt.  In  consequence 
his  head  is  very  much  on  one  side,  which  spoils  his  appear- 
ance. He  is  a  weak  looking  lad.  M.  9.  Not  seen.  On 
the  whole  none  of  them  look  intelligent  or  speak  well. 
They  are  decent  and  respectable,  but  not  bright. 

429 


Case  50.— Five  children  at  home.  M.  5.  F.  17,  16, 
11,  and  8.  One  (M.  10),  at  Skegness  Orphanage.  F. 
17,  not  seen,  but  said  to  be  anajmic,  and  has  been  a  ttending 
hospital  a  long  time.  She  does  wire-blocking,  but  is  on 
half-time  and  averages  5s.  F.  16.  Also  very  anaemic 
and  looks  depressed  and  worried.  She  works  at  corset 
making,  but  only  earns  5s.  on  full  time.  F.  1 1.  Not  seen, 
but  said  to  be  a  very  gool  "scholar,"  and  in  Sixth 
Standard.  F.  8.  A  bright  intelligent  and  healthy  child — 
with  plenty  of  spirit.  M,  5.  Also  very  intelligent  and 
looks  well. 

Class  III. 

Case  1. — Two  children  at  home.  M.  10,  and  9.  One 
child  died  many  years  ago.  One  child  at  Truant  School, 
M.  13.  One  child  at  sister's  house,  M.  16.  Three  children 
married,  two  daughters,  one  son.  One  child  living  away 
from  home,  unmarried,  M.  27.  One  child  more — but  not 
know  what  age  nor  where.  Three  children  seen,  M., 
16,  13,  10.  M.  16.  Tall,  lanky,  badly  set  up  boy  with 
low  expression.  Big  loose  mouth  and  hand-dog  face. 
He  works  in  gimp  factory  and  makes  4s.  a  week.  Lives 
with  married  sister.  M.,  10.  A  sturdy  boy  with  light- 
hearted  careless  look,  very  like  the  mother.  Very  little 
character  in  his  face.  Looks  strong.  M.  13.  Home 
on  holiday  from  Truant  or  Industrial  School  near  Bristol. 
This  boy  is  well-grown  and  has  a  frank  honest  face.  Looka 
decent  and  self-respecting.  Has  been  at  the  school 
two  and  a  half  years  and  done  well  there.  Brought  home 
prizes  for  conduct  and  for  shoe-making.  He  is  far  the 
most  promising  of  the  three  boys.  Two  married  daughters 
pay  the  fare  for  this  boy  to  come  home  every  Christmas. 
The  unmarried  son  is  in  fish  trade  at  the  market,  and 
drinks — so  his  mother  saj'S.    M.  9,  said  to  be  like  M.  10.  ^ 

Case  3.— Three  children.  M.  12  and  9.  F.  3.  F. 
3,  is  small  chubby  child  not  yet  showing  diet  of  bread. 
She  is  constantly  with  an  aunt  who  lives  near  and  has  no 
children  of  her  own.  Seems  to  be  kept  fairly  clean  and 
have  a  good  deal  of  attention  paid  to  her.  M.  9. 
Is  a  weedy  boy— thin  and  shivery  in  very  thin  ragged 
clothes.  Mean,  bright  little  face.  M.  13.  Thin,  weak- 
chested,  ill-clad.  Has  had  cough  and  had  a  heavy  cold. 
Looked  as  though  he  had  brains  but  he  had  the  look  of  a 
street  urchin  and  so  did  the  younger  brother.  Both  boys 
we"e  under-nourished  and  under-clad.  They  were  not 
fond  of  school  and  not  forward. 

Case  10.— Three  children.  M.  20 ;  F.  15,  3.  M.  20 
is  real  head  of  house,  but  is  shortly  to  be  married.  Not 
seen.  F.  15,  is  a  lace-maker,  and  earns  something  about 
5s.  a  week.  Neither  of  these  children  give  their  mother  ali 
their  wages,  and  they  do  not  seem  a  very  happy  family. 
F.  15,  not  seen.  F.  3,  very  small  and  delicate.  Has 
always  ailed  a  great  deal.  Mother  seems  not  to  imderstand 
how  to  care  for  her. 

Case  27.— Three  children  at  home.  M.  9  ;  F.  11,  3. 
Five  children  dead.  All  died  very  young.  Two  children 
away.  M.,  ?  age,  married  ;  F.  16  single.  Married  son 
never  comes  near  her.  F.  16  is  at  work  in  factory  and 
lives  away  from  home,  apparently  because  she  prefers  "it. 
Has  been  away  two  years,  and  mother  has  heard  nothing 
from  her.  M.  9,  F.  11.  Both  ill-nourished,  miserable 
little  things,  with  pasty  faces.  Boy  had  swollen  face 
and  cold,  probably  because  he  had  no  proper  boots  to 
wear.  Both  miserably  clad  and  have  wan,  street  urchin 
faces.  F.  3  is  a  winsome  child,  plump,  and  with  a  good 
complexion.    Shows  so  far  no  effects  of  bad  feeding. 

Case  33. — Two  children.  M.  7  and  5.  M.  7  not 
seen.  M.  5  looked  sturdy,  but  dirty.  Seemed  fairly 
intelligent.  Had  a  bad  squint  ■v^hich  the  mother  seemed 
to  think  unimportant. 

Case  34.— Four  children.  M.  10,  7,  6 ;  F.  3.  M.  10 
sometimes  stays  in  country  with  an  uncle  and  aunt.  He 
is  very  small  for  his  age  and  looked  dirty.  Has  a  round 
face,  and  is  of  rather  a  chubby  build.  Fairly  intelligent 
only.  M.  7  and  6.  Not  seen.  F.  3  also  small  for  her 
age.  Rather  dull.  M.,  10  and  7,  were  lejortcd  by 
education  authority  in  1905-6  as  being  underfed.  The 
year  before  that  they  had  had  free  breakfaft?.  Pelie'virg 
officer  is  silent  in  his  report,  1905-06,  on  underfed  children, 
as  to  whether  or  no  they  were  underfed.    All  tl;e  children 
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except  F.  3  go  to  Catholic  School,  and  the  Church  looks 
after  tliem  a  good  deal,  giving  a  parcel  of  groceries  eveiy 
week. 

Case  55.— Five  children  at  home.  M.  9,  7  ;  F.  17,  16, 
14.  One  away.  M.  20  in  Army.  He  fell  out  of  work 
when  he  was  eighteen,  and  enlisted.  He  is  now  a  lance- 
corporal,  but  he  never  sends  any  money  to  his  mother. 
He  is  not  that  sort,  she  says.  F.  17,  16,  14,  all  are  in 
poor  employments  and  get  low  wages.  F.  16  had 
severe  blood-poisoning  in  hand  a  year  ago,  and  is  weakly. 
M.  9  and  7  ;  both  are  very  thin  and  look  badly  nourished. 
They  have  dreadfully  bad  boots,  and  their  feet  were 
cQ^vered  with  broken  chilblains.  M.  7  had  ringworm 
for  a  long  time,  but  is  better  now.  Both  seemed  spirited 
children  and  were  playing  a  rather  complicated  game 
quite  happily. 

Case  59. — Four  children  at  home.  M.  16,  13,  1  year 
8  months  ;  F.  15.  One  dead,  at  age  of  two  years.  One 
son  married.  Lives  next  door.  Has  one  child.  Only 
baby  seen.  This  is  a  very  phthisical  family.  Baby 
has  it  and  M.  13,  and  child  and  father  died  from  it. 
M.  16  apprentice  in  foundry,  makes  6s.  6d.  to  5s.  F.  15, 
wire-blocking,  making  5s.  Mother  says  they  are  well 
and  strong,  but  would  not  consider  her  a  good  judge. 
M.  13  was  reported  two  years  ago  as  being  underfed,  and 
mother  told  relieving  officer  she  did  not  know  he  was— that 
he  had  had  meals  at  school  the  year  before  at  master's 
request.  Mother  said  he  ate  plenty.  The  family  income 
is  scarcely  16s.,  so  that  he  seems  unlikely  to  have  had 
plenty  to  eat. 

Case  60.— Six  children.  M.  r5,  13,  7,  5  ;  F.  10,  4. 
M.  15  is  in  breaking-up  gang  on  the  Midland  and  earns 
6s.  Not  seen.  M.  13,  7,  5  ;  F.  10,  all  undersized, 
dirty,  unhealthy  and  stupid.  F.  4  is  miserably  small, 
looks  about  two.  All  the  children  seem  stupid.  Mother 
is  quite  unaware  that  they  are  unhealthy. 

Glass  IV. 

Case  17. — Six  children  at  home.  M.  15  and  7  :  F.  13, 
11,  8,  2.  One  child  living  with  grandmother,  F.  14. 
M.  15  not  seen.  A  telegraph  boy  earning  from  3s.  6d. 
to  6s.  weekly.  F.  13,  has  bad  squint,  and  is  smaller 
and  thinner  than  F.  11.  F.  11  fairly  healthy-looking 
and  about  average  size.  F.  8  is  very  small  and  deformed. 
Has  a  twisted  leg,  and  has  just  come  out  of  hospital.  M.  7 
also  very  small.  Just  been  in  hospital  to  have  knee 
joint  removed.  F.  2  very  tiny  and  thin,  not  yet  walk- 
ing ;  just  had  bronchitis.  AH  the  children  are  filthy 
and  clothes  ragged  and  dirty.  None  of  them  seemed 
intelligent  and  baby  was  miserably  peevish. 

Case  41.— Three  children  at  home.  M.  17  ;  F.  10,  7. 
One  child,  F.  22,  at  home  for  Christmas  on  holiday. 
Four  children  dead.  One  died  of  syncope,  two  years 
ago,  age  twelve.  F.  22  a  squat,  rough,  strong-looking 
girl  who  is  in  service.  Ugly  and  dirty  looking,  but  seemed 
a  staunch  sort  of  creature.  M.  17,  a  tall,  lanky,  shy 
boy.  He  is  working  at  iron-moulding,  and  earning  17s. 
Seems  good  to  the  children,  and  seems  good-natured  and 
fairly  respectable,  but  stupid.  Wears  coster  fringe. 
F.  10  and  7  both  pale,  thin,  little  creatures,  with  weak, 
watery  eyes,  and  "  mousy "  look.  Very  dirty  and 
draggled  in  appearance,  and  frightened  and  stupid  in 
manner.  F.  10  said  she  had  enough  to  eat  at  home, 
but  mother  usually  "  ill "  though  not  so  bad  {see  report 
on  mother). 

Case  58.— Four  children.  M.  8,  5  ;  F.  9,  7.  M.  3 
very  sturdy,  intelligent  child,  exceedingly  spoilt,  and 
rather  nasty.  M.  8  not  seen,  but  told  by  mother  that 
he  was  "  nervous,"  meaning  mentally  defective.  F.  9 
and  7  not  seen.  Mother  says  F.  9  is  very  frail,  and 
inclined  to  chest  weakness.  Frequently  away  from 
school,  but  in  Standard  IV.  Says  she  is  very  intelligent 
and  spirited. 

Unclassed. 

Case  8. — One  child.  M.  12.  A  very  small  boy  with 
a  wizened,  clever  little  face.  Is  in  Standard  VI.  Speaks 
clearly  and  intelligently.  Looked  very  tidy,  though  he 
was  out  "  sliding  "  with  other  boys. 

Case  14. — Four  children  at  home.  M.  (?)  22,  10; 
F.   19,  8.     Married  son  away.    One  daughter  away 


in  service.  F.  19,  a  tall,  good-looking  girl,  brisk  and 
rather  brusque.  F.  8  is  sturdy  but  stupid.  Seems 
well  cared  for  and  clean.  M.  10  is  delicate  and  weak- 
chested.  Pleasant  manners  and  bright  ways.  Is  in 
Standard  IV. .  F.  19  seems  to  rule  them  all. 

Case  30.— Three  children  at  home.  M.  7  ;  F.  14,  4. 
One  child,  M.  10  (?),  in  Skegness  Orphanage.  F.  14, 
is  thin,  with  pale,  patchy  face  ;  weak,  altogether.  She 
started  work  in  silk  mill  a  month  before,  but  doctor  would 
not  let  her  go  on,  and  she  has  just  returned  to  work  a 
little  stronger.  M.  7  has  had  a  gathering  in  his  face, 
and  now  had  one  in  his  hand.  F.  4  not  healthy-looking 
and  rather  small.  All  look  very  badly  nourished,  and 
have  pasty  or  patchy  faces.  Very  thinly  clad  except  F.  1 4, 
who  was  well-dressed.  M.  7  has  rather  a  charming, 
thoughtful  face.    Others  only  fairly  intelligent. 

Case  40. — Three  or  more  children.  Only  two  seen. 
M.  9  and  3.  M.  9  very  jolly,  bright  boy.  Probably 
dull  at  books,  but  full  of  life.  Untidy  and  baggy  clothes. 
M.  3  very  queer-looking,  though  sturdy.  Curiously 
shaped  head — looked  rather  as  though  he  had  water 
on  the  brain.    Seemed  very  jolly. 

Case  46. — Two  children.  M.  7  ;  F.  4.  M.  7  is  an 
idiot  with  rickets  and  other  diseases.  Sometimes  shrieks 
all  day  and  night.  Frequently  has  illnesses  such  as 
bronchitis.  Needs  considerable  more  attention  than 
baby.  Seldom  good  tempered.  F.  4  fine  healthy 
child.  The  constant  association  with  such  an  enormity 
as  the  elder  child  does  not  improve  her  mental  or  moral 
outlook,  nor  does  she  get  the  attention  and  care  she  other- 
wise would.  The  grandmother  seems  to  look  after  her 
a  great  deal,  but  the  child  is  too  much  with  the  idiot. 

Not  still  nsr  Receipt  of  Out-Relief. 

Class  I. 

Case  6.— Six  children  at  home.  M.  21,  17,  14,  7  ; 
F.  11,  7.  F.  7,  M.  7,  and  M.  14,  all  good-looking, 
well-dressed  children,  but  bad  manners.  Others  not  seen. 
M.  14  has  gone  into  pawnbroker's  as  assistant,  but 
wishes  to  have  a  trade  instead.  M.  21,  joiner.  M.  17, 
apprentice  to  some  trade. 

Case  25.— Four  children.  M.  18,  8,  5  ;  F.  16.  Ten 
have  died,  eldest  at  four  years.  None  of  these  children 
seen;  mother's  report.  M.  18,  in  Locomotive  Works  at 
Midland  Railway.  F.  16,  "  laying-in "  at  printer's. 
M.  18,  has  had  dropsy  but  is  stronger  now,  and  has 
begun  to  "  fill  out,"  and  needs  more  food  than  mother 
can  get  him.  M.  5,  the  survivor  of  triplets,  is  very 
delicate  and  has  frequent  coughs  and  colds.  He  has 
some  ear  disease.  All  the  children  have  to  be  kept, 
she  says,  almost  rolled  up  in  flannel. 

Case  38.— Five  children.  M.  16,  8,  6 ;  F.  14,  11. 
Four  children  dead,  eldest  twenty  months.  M.  16, 
a  son  of  sister  who  died  when  he  was  bom.  Father  is 
also  dead.  Aunt  has  had  him  since  he  was  a  few  hours 
old.  Is  at  work  in  Midland  Carriage  Works,  and  gets 
5s.  or  6s.  Aunt  speaks  of  him  with  greatest  affection. 
He  goes  to  an  evening  c^ass  to  learn  engineering.  F.  14 
is  not  strong.  She  is  tall,  but  has  grown  too  quickly. 
She  has  a  day-service  place,  but  mother  thinks  it  will 
be  too  much  for  her.  F.  11  is  a  beautiful  girl,  rosy- 
cheeked  and  exceptionally  intelligent.  She  and  elder 
girl  go  to  singing  classes  in  the  evening,  and  a  lady  has 
paid  for  her  to  have  piano  lessons.  M.  8  and  6  were  not 
seen,  but  mother  says  they  are  very  clever.  It  is  partly 
in  the  hope  of  getting  these  boys  into  good  trades  that 
mother  has  married  again.  In  1905-6  report  of  relieving 
officer  on  underfed  children,  one  of  the  girls — probably  F. 
13 — was  included.  Relieving  olBficer  reported  that  mother 
said  child  never  ailed  and  "  ate  like  a  horse."  She 
supposed  name  had  been  given  in  because  she  vrrote  to 
the  school  about  the  child  and  said,  "  It  was  enough  to 
be  a  widow  with  scarcely  anything  to  eat." 

Case  51.— Four  children  at  home.  M.  17,  9  ;  F.  15,  6. 
One,  M.  11,  is  in  deaf  and  dumb  institution.  This  boy 
was  home  for  holidays  and  looked  thin  and  miserable, 
M.  17  apprenticed  to  printer  ;  earns  7s.  ;  not  seen. 
F.  15  in  Midland,  carriage  side  ;  earns  5s.  ;  not  seen. 
M.  9  thin,  but  not  unhealthy-looking,  except  that  he 
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Sias  weak  eyes.  F.  6  thin  and  tall.  Very  bad  eyes. 
"Both  children  have  about  average  intelligence. 

Case  52.— Two  children.  M.  10;  F.  14.  Neither 
seen.  Report  given  by  mother.  Both  are  fanciful  and 
delicate  about  eating.  They  suffer  from  indigestion  a 
great  deal.  Boy  is  frequently  poorly  and  away  from 
school.  P.  14  has  gone  into  hosiery  factory  and  makes 
3s.  to  5s.  She  is  a  cheerful  girl  and  sews  very  well.  Much 
<of  her  work  about  the  house. 

Case  61.— Six  children  at  home.     M.  19,  15,  10,  5  ; 

14,  7.  One  away  in  service,  F.  16.  M.  19  was  porter 
at  railway,  but  was  put  off  through  slackness  at  Christmas. 
M.  15  in  gimp  factory,  also  put  off  through  slackness. 
He  is  very  thin  and  small.  F.  14  also  frail  and  small. 
She  will  go  to  service  soon,  but  is  waiting  until  her  mother 
has  been  to  nurse  a  case  she  is  expecting.  Looks  too  small 
to  get  a  good  place.  M.  10,  5,  and  F.  7,  all  delicate- 
looking,  they  are  bright  and  quick-witted  children  and 
have  a  cleanly,  well-cared-for  look  ;  but  they  need  much 
nourishment  and  plenty  of  warmth  for  they  are  physically 
weak.  Mother  would  have  been  willing  to  get  some  into 
school  or  orphanage  for  she  feels  they  need  more  than  she 
■can  give  them. 

Class  II. 

r'Case  9.— Four  children.  M.  10,  7,  6  ;  F.  3.  Not  seen. 
Mother  reports  that  boys  had  grown  very  wild.  Eldest 
boy  irregular  at  school  because  she  used  to  keep  him  at 
home  to  mind  the  baby  (F.  3). 

Case  35.— Five  children.  F.  24,  20,  17,  13|,  9.  F. 
24  about  to  marry.  Has  waited  two  years  in  order  to 
help  mother.  F.  20  very  delicate,  never  full  time  at 
"work.  F.  13  just  going  to  look  for  work.  F.  9,  has 
asthma  and  has  many  illnesses,  looks  very  frail. 

Case  37.— Three  children.  F.  18,  13,  8.  F.  18,  does 
"tailoring  in  factory,  8s.  a  week.  F.  13  not  seen.  F.  8 
overgrown  slip  of  a  girl.  Constantly  ill,  but  begins  to 
grow  stronger.    Badly  looked  after. 

Class  IV. 

Case  22.— Five  children.  M.  20,  16,  4 ;  F.  14,  13. 
M.  20  a  heavy-browed  sullen  lout.  He  works  as  a 
dustman.  M.  16  like  M.  20,  but  weaker  and  more  stupid. 
Works  in  factory,  but  is  now  on  half-time.  M.  4,  very 
small,  stupid-looking,  ill-fed,  and  unhealthy.  F.  14, 
F.  13,  weak,  wan,  draggle-tailed  and  dismal.  Their  faces 
are  thin,  pallid,  and  rather  vicious.  The  brothers  bully 
them  and  they  probably  retaliate  by  scratching.  Both 
•were  on  list  of  underfed  school  children  in  1905-6,  and 
relieving  officer  does  not  say  they  were  not  underfed. 

Unclassed. 

Case  5. — One  child.  F.  14  not  seen.  Said  by  grand- 
mother to  be  healthy  and  strong.  Has  just  left  school 
and  will  probably  get  work  in  Midland,  carriage  side. 

Case  19.— Three  children.  F.  7,  5,  3.  Only  F.  3 
seen.  Small,  pretty  child,  of  poor  physique  and  weak 
chest, 

■Case  44.— Four  children.  M.  ?  17,  10 ;  F.  15,  13|. 
F.  13^  a  tawdry,  dirty -looking  girl,  stupid  and  un- 
healthy lookmg.  M.  10  undersized  and  sharp-looking — • 
the  street  urchin  expression.    Others  not  seen. 

Summary. 
Class  I. 

There  are  fifty -seven  children  at  home  and  eight  away 
from  home — that  is  to  say,  a  little  more  than  one-third  of 
the  whole  number  of  chili-en  belong  to  mothers  in  Class  I. 
Three  children  have  died  since  the  mother  became  a 
widow.  One  of  these  had  long  been  delicate,  and  the 
other  two,  born  after  the  father's  death  into  poverty  and 
trouble,  had  hngered  only  a  few  months. 

Of  the  eight  away  from  home,  one  is  married,  four  are 
in  service,  one  in  the  Army,  and  two  live  with  relations. 
It  is,  of  course,  to  those  who  live  at  home  that  importance 
must  be  attached. 

First,  in  regard  to  health.  Of  the  fifty-seven  children, 
twenty-two  are  not  in  good  health.  Some  have  physical 
defects  in  regard  to  eyes  or  ears,  etc. ;  some  suffer  from 
particular  weaknesses  of  heart  or  chest ;  others,  generally 


debilitated.  They  belong  to  twelve  cases,  Nos.  4,  7,  16, 
26,  28,  29,  45,  48,  53,  54,  56,  62.  Their  weakness  cannot 
be  attributed  to  lack  of  care  on  the  mothers'  part,  for  all 
these  mothers  are  above  the  average  in  character  and 
intelligence.  It  may  be,  then,  the  environment  which  is 
at  fault.  Turning  to  Section  XII.,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
six  cases  (Nos.  28,  29,  45,  48,  53,  62)  the  environment  is 
satisfactory,  and  that  in  four  cases  (Nos.  4,  7,  26,  56)  the 
house  is  from  this  point  of  view  satisfactory,  but  the 
situation  bad,  and  that  in  two  cases  (Nos.  16  and  54), 
the  whole  environment — both  house  and  situation — are 
unsatisfactory.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  of  the  five  cases 
in  which  there  are  no  delicate  children,  four  are  in  an 
environment  which  is  quite  satisfactory,  and  that  one 
case  falls  into  that  of  the  second  kind — a  home  satisfactory 
enough,  but  bad  in  position. 

Class  II. 

In  this  class  there  are  twenty-two  children  at  home, 
and  two  or  more  away  from  home.  Of  the  two,  one  is 
twenty-two  years  old,  and  is  a  waitress  at  a  railway 
station,  and  the  other  is  ten  years  old,  and  is  at  Skegness 
Orphanage. 

Among  the  twenty-two  children  at  home  there  are  eight 
who  are  physically  inefficient,  and  in  nearly  every  case 
the  weakness  is  of  that  general  kind  which  points  to  lack 
of  food  and  clotliing  or  to  imhealthy  surroundings. 
These  children  are  in  the  cases  Nos.  18,  43,  49,  50. 

In  two  cases  (Nos.  43  and  49)  the  environment  is  satis- 
factory, and  in  one  (No.  50)  it  is  partially  so,  that  is,  it  is 
satisfactory  so  far  as  the  home  itself  is  concerned,  and  in 
one  case  (No.  18)  it  is  bad  both  ways.  The  mothers  of 
this  class  have  not  the  same  ability  of  dealing  with  what 
income  they  have,  and  that  would,  of  course,  influence 
the  children's  well-being.  The  incomes  of  this  class  are 
also  very  small — and  so  is  the  out-relief. 

Class  III. 

There  a,re  thirty-three  children  living  at  home,  and 
eleven  away  from  home.  Five  out  of  the  eleven  are 
married,  one  is  in  the  Army,  one  lives  with  a  sister, 
apparently  because  his  work  is  bad  and  mother  carmot 
keep  him,  and  the  others  live  away,  apparently  because 
they  prefer  to  do  so. 

Of  the  thirty-three  children,  sixteen  are  very  much 
below  the  average,  four  in  Case  34  are  doubtful,  and  a 
few  who  were  not  seen  may  be  weaklings,  although  the 
fact  was  not  ascertained ;  sixteen  out  of  thirty-three  is 
a  terribly  high  number  under  any  conditions.  They  belong 
to  cases  Nos.  3, 10,  27, 33,  55, 59,  60.  The  general  environ- 
ment of  two  of  these  cases  (Nos.  55  and  60)  is  bad  inas- 
much as  the  houses  themselves  are  unsatisfactorily  repaired, 
built  or  kept,  but  the  position  of  these  is  sufficiently  good. 
The  remainder  are  altogether  bad  so  far  as  environment 
is  concerned. 

Class  IV. 

In  this  class  there  are  fourteen  children  living  at  home 
and  one  living  away  from  home ;  that  one  lives  with 
grandmother  (seventeen).  One  has  died  since  the  mother 
became  a  widow — a  child  of  twelve,  who  died  suddenly. 
Case  41.  Amoagst  the  fourteen  children  are  eight  who 
are  physically  weak.  In  most  the  delicacy  may  be  traced 
to  lack  of  care,  of  food,  of  clothing  and  fair  shelter.  They 
are  in  Cases  17,  41,  58 — indeed  some  occur  in  each.  One 
in  Case  17  was  not  seen,  and  may  be  as  bad  as  those  that 
were.  In  one  case  (58)  the  house  and  situation  is  satis- 
factory. In  another  (17)  the  house  is  bad  but  position 
good,  in  the  last  (41)  both  are  bad. 

Unclassed. 

There  are  thirteen  children  at  home,  and  three  living 
away.  Of  these  three,  one  is  married,  one  in  Skegness 
Orphanage  and  the  third  is  in  service.  Five  children 
of  this  class  were  delicate.  They  are  in  Cases  14,  30,  46. 
The  environment  in  two  cases  (14  and  46)  is  good,  and 
in  one  partially  good  (30). 

The  final  result,  so  far  as  the  health  of  the  children  on 
outdoor  relief  is  concerned,  is  that  out  of  139  children 
living  at  home,  no  less  than  fifty-nine — considerably  more 
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than  one  third — are  in  bad  health  or  physically  below  the 
average  child.  As  twenty-two  of  these  are  the  children 
of  mothers  of  Class  I  the  result  is  particularly  dis- 
heartening. 

With  regard  to  the  children  no  longer  in  receipt  of 
out-relief,  the  following  result  appears : — 

In  Class  I.  there  are  twenty-seven  children  at  home> 
and  four  away  from  home.  Two  of  these  are  married, 
one  in  service,  and  one  in  deaf  and  dumb  institution. 
Of  the  twenty-seven  children,  nine  are  delicate. 


In  Class  II.  there  are  twelve  children  all  at  home. 
Of  these  thi-ee  are  certainly  delicate,  possibly  some  of  them 
not  seen  are  also. 

In  Class  IV.  fcliere  are  five  children  all  belonging  to 
Case  22.    Three  of  them  are  physically  weak. 

Of  those  who  are  Tmclassed,  there  are  eight  children, 
of  whom  tliree  are  unhealthy.  The  result  is  therefore 
slightly  better  than  in  the  case  of  those  receiving  out- 
relief,  for  out  of  fifty-two  children,  eighteen  are  ia  bad 
health. 


Table  XIX. -Number  of  Children  over  14  in  Families  in  Receipt  of  Relief. 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18  and  over. 

Age  unknown. 

Totals. 

At  Home  - 
Away  from  Home 

M.  F. 

1  6 
2 

M.  F. 
2  4 

M.  F. 

5  5 
1  2 

M.  F. 

2  2 

M.  F. 
3  3 

6  3 

M.  F. 
2 

M.  F. 

13  20 
6  9 

Table  XX.— Employments  of  Children  at  Home  and  Away  in  Families  in  Receipt  of  Relief. 


Commercial. 

Skilled. 

Unskilled. 

Others 

None. 

Boys    -      -  - 

0 

6 

3 

1 

2 

At  Home  ■ 

Girls    ...  - 

0 

1 

13 

2 

2 

Totals  -      -      .  . 

0 

7 

16 

3 

4 

Boys     -      -      -  - 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Away 

Girls    -      -      .  . 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Totals  ...  - 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Total 

0 

14 

32 

16 

8 

Table  XXI.— Number  of  Children  over  14  in  Families  not  in  Receipt  of  Relief. 


14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

Over  18. 

Totals. 

At  home 

Away  from  home  - 

M.  F. 

1  5 

M.  F. 

1  2 

M.  F. 
3  ] 
1 

M.  F. 

3  1 

M.  F. 
1  1 

M.  F, 

3  2 

M.  F. 

12  12 
1  . 

Table  XXII. — Employments  of  Children  at  Home  in  Families  not  in  Receipt  of  Relief. 


Commercial. 

Skilled. 

Unskilled. 

Others. 

None. 

Doubtful,  SkiU- 
ed  or  Unskilled. 

Boys 
Girls  - 

1 

0 

3 
1 

6 
7 

1 

3 

2 

Total  - 

1 

4 

13 

1 

3 

2 

r  The  predominance  of  unskilled  occupations  is  very 
noticeable.  Amongst  the  skilled,  the  employments  of 
those  children  whose  mothers  still  receive  out-relief  show 
how  frequently  the  elder  son  is'  taken  on  in  his  father's 
old  workshop.  If  all  the  fathers'  trades  had  been  ascer- 
tained this  would  probably  have  been  more  marked,  both 
in  regard  to  those  receiving  out-relief  and  those  who 
are  not.  It  is  for  the  sons  of  men  who  have  been 
long  dead  and  for  the  second  and  third  sons  that 
the  chance  of  good  work  is  most  remote.  For 
boys  of  exceptional  ability — such  as  the  boy  of 
Case  7,  or  Case  41,  or  for  girls,  as  in  Case  15,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  work  suitable  to  their  ability.  The  guar- 
dians consider  that  the  child  of  fourteen  must  go  to  work 
and  that  out-relief  may  therefore  be  diminished  on  the 
child's  attaining  that  age.  They  do  not  apprentice 
children  on  the  out-relief  lists.  They  take  no  notice  of 
individual  peculiarities  or  abilities.    The  woman  who 


desires  her  son  to  enter  a  skilled  trade  must  seek  the  help 
of  friends  or  appeal  to  his  father's  employers.  She  cannot 
do  this  for  more  than  one  son,  if  she  is  even  successful 
with  that  one.  Probably  her  only  resource  is  to  be  found 
in  re-marriage.  It  is  rather  curious  that  in  four  cases  of 
second  marriages  amongst  these  Derby  widows,  the 
widow  had  each  time  married  a  man  worse  off  than  her 
first  husband. 

There  seems,  therefore,  on  the  whole  survey  of  the  posi- 
tion, no  reason  to  think  that  the  Derby  widow  is  put  in  an 
enviable  position  by  her  resort  to  the  Poor  Law.  In 
spite  of  the  weekly  relief  her  struggle  to  maintain  her 
children  is  a  severe  one,  often,  indeed,  too  severe  for  her 
strength. 

The  efficiency  of  the  system  can  best  be  judged  by 
examination  of  the  facts  which  have  been  given  in  detail 
in  the  foregoing  report.  ^ 
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REPORT  ON  INQUIRY  INTO  CASES  OP  CHILDREN  WHOSE  PARENTS  WERE  IN  RECEIPT  OP 

OUTDOOR  RELIEF  IN  LAMBETH. 


By  Maby  Longman  and  Marion  Philups,  B.A.,  D.  Sc.  (Econ.) 


Date  and  Extent  op  the  iNVJESiiaATioN. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Lambeth  Union  have 
given  every  facility  for  the  conduct  oi  this  inquiry.  In 
December,  1906,  they  jfave  insitructions  for  the  prepar- 
ation of  a  list  of  all  the  cases  then  receiving  Out-relief, 
in'^^vhich   there  were   dependent  children.    The  list, 


giving  in  each  case  the  name,  address,  and  number  of 
children,  was  complete  up  to  January  1st,  1907. 

The  recipients  of  relief  numbered  204.  Of  these  six  bad 
ceased  to  have  relief  or  had  moved  out  of  the  Union 
before  they  could  be  visited.  Information  was  obtained 
concerning  the  remaining  198  cases  affecting  612  children 
under  14.  The  following  table  shows  the  classes  into 
which  these  cases  fall,  and  the  number  of  each  class  in 
each  of  the  nine  districts  of  the  Union, 


Table  I. — Heads  of  Families,  with  Numbers  of  Children  Dependent  on  each  Class  of  Case. 


District. 

District. 

District. 

District. 

District. 

District. 

District. 

District. 

District. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 

7. 

8 

9. 

Total. 

Condition  of  the 

p 

a 

a 

a 

a 

d 

a 

a 

R 

c 

Head  of  the  Family. 

EC 

OJ 

-  QQ 

lildre 

GQ 
<D 

lildre 

•D 

ildre 

OD 
CD 
CO 

<o 
u 

3 

CO 

a> 

ildre 

QQ 
<U 
IS 

lildre 

cu 

3 

OQ 
<D 
GC 

.ildre 

oo 
a> 

tc 

0) 

IS 

m 

V 

w 

lildre 

C3 
O 

.a 

O 

O 

O 

03 

O 

O 

03 

o 

i 

O 

J3 
O 

■a 
O 

O 

o 

o 

ce 
O 

O 

03 
O 

o 

03 

o 

O 

"Widows... 

24 

72 

25 

77 

26 

80 

13 

37 

12 

35 

9 

24 

12 

31 

14 

46 

8 

25 

143 

427 

Deserted  wives  (or  separated 

2 

6 

2 

7 

4 

15 

1 

3 

3 

7 

2 

4 

3 

10 

1 

2 

18 

f-4 

from  husland.    2  cases) 

Hasband  in  infirmary,  work- 

3 

16 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

6 

1 

3 

2 

8 

2 

6 

11 

45 

houge,  or  convalt  scent  home 

Hasband  in  asylum  ... 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

2 

4 

14 

7 

23 

Hasband  in  prison   

3 

9 

2 

6 

1 

5 

1 

3 

7 

23 

Living  apart  from  hasband. 

1 

I 

4 

(1  case.    Kelief  temporary) 

Hasband  at  home  (non-able- 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

8 

1 

1 

3 

10 

1 

4 

9 

29 

bodied) 

Singlewomen  ...   

1 

3 

1 

3 

No  parents.    (1  case.    6  per- 

1 

4 

1 

4 

sons  over  14) 

Total   

34 

111 

30 

92 

32 

102 

19 

59 

15 

44 

14 

39 

16 

42 

28 

92 

10 

31 

198 

612 

There  are,  then,  out  of  198  cases,  143  or  72  per  cent 
■widows,  and  these  account  fjr  427  or  70  per  cent,  of  the 
children.  The  total  number  of  cases  in  which  relief  is 
given  to  the  mother  is  187  or  94  per  cent.,  and  the 
number  of  children  dependent  on  their  mothers  is  539 
or  96  per  cent..  Out  of  the  who'e  number  of  cases  about 
5  per  cent,  are  temporary.  These  figures  show  bow  large 
a  place  the  widow  fills  among  the  parents  of  children  on 
Outdoor-relief. 

II 

Sources  of  Information. 
The  mtthod  in  this  Inquiry  was  similar  to  that  pursued 


in  Derby.  Each  case  was  visited,  and  the  mother,  and,  if 
possible,  the  children  interviewed.  The  schools  attended 
by  the  children  were  also  visited,  and  the  head  masters 
and  mistresses  with  invariable  kindness  and  courtesy  gave 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  children  and  the 
district. 

Several  Guardians  and  other  inhabitants  of  Lambeth 
have  given  information  of  value  regarding  both  individual 
cases  and  the  Union  generally.  Finally,  the  list  has  been 
discussed  case  bj  case  with  the  Relieving  Officer  of  each 
district  and  in  g.neral  terms  with  the  Superintendent 
Relieving  Officer  for  the  whole  Union. 
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It  has  not  always  been  possible  to  fiad  the  mother  at 
home.  Some  women  go  out  lo  work  regularly  every  day 
starting  early  and  returning  late,  and  one  was  away  in 
ho.'pital.  Occasionally,  too,  it  has  bteu  thought  that  the 
investigators  had  bjcome  well  known  in  the  district,  and 
that  the  women,  not  knowing  for  what  purpose  inquiries 
were  being  made,  were  deliberately  avoiding  thern.  In 
some  of  thece  cases,  neverihnless,  the  home,  the  childien, 
and  their  elder  sisters  or  grandparents  have  been  seen  and 
the  school  has  been  visi  ed  ;  but  if  the  mother  and 
children  were  out  the  school  attended  by  the  children 
could  not  always  be  found.  In  a  few  cases,  therefore, 
it  has  only  been  possible  to  obtain  the  Relieving  Officer's 
report.  These  cases  number  seventeen,  and  there  are 
thirty-five  others  in  which  the  mother  was  not  seen  but, 
information  was  received  fiora  other  sources  in  addition  to 
the  Relieving  Officers 


III. 


Table  II. 

I.  Number  of  cases  in  which  information  was 

obtained  from  each  source       -      .  . 

II.  Number  of  cases  in  which  information  could 
not  be  obtainedfrom  each  source — including 

1.  Cases  in  which  information  was  obtained 
from  the  Relieving  Olficer  only - 

2.  Cases  in  which  information  was  obtained 
from  all  other  sources  but  the  mother  was 
not  seen  

3.  Cases  in  which  information  was  obtained 
from  all  other  sources  but  no  children  were 
seen  -      -  -   

4.  Cases  in  which  neither  mother  nor  children 
were  seen,  but  some  information  was  ob- 
tained besides  that  given  by  the  Relieving 
Officer 

Number  of  cases  tabulated    -  - 


135 

17 

30 
11 

5 

198 


The  Administration  of  Oot-Relief. 

The  policy  of  the  Lambeth  Guardians  in  dealiug  with 
applicants  who  have  dependent  children  is  to  give  just  so 
much  Out- Relief  an!  no  more  as  will  make  it  possible  to 
keep  the  family  out  of  the  workhouse.  There  are  no 
special  rules  guiding  this  policy,  but  each  casj  is  cin- 
sidered  on  its  merits.  There  is,  however,  a  "  recooniaed  " 
scale  of  relief  of  Is.  6d.  for  each  child  under  fourteen.  If 
the  mother  or  father  is  not  able-bodied,  extra  relief  is- 
allowed  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
In  cases  of  temporary  illness  as  much  as  10s.  has  beea 
given,  but  such  a  high  scale  has  never  been  adopted  for  a 
permanent  case.  Frtquently  Out-Relief  is  in  kind.  Thi» 
consists  of  breal  and  any  or  all  of  the  foll  )wing  foods ; 
Meat,  catmea',  rice,  golden  syrup,  tea,  Nest'e's  milk,  flour, 
sugar.  The  Guardians  decide  exactly  the  kind  and 
quantity  to  be  given  in  each  case.  Food  is  ordered  in 
place  of  money  in  cases  where  the  mother  is  suspected  of 
drinking  or  immorality,  and  therefore  would  be  likely 
to  spend  the  money  in  dis-iipatior,  and  in  cases  where  it  is 
th  mght  that  the  children  would  be  better  fed  by  this 
means  than  they  would  if  the  mother  had  the  buying  of 
the  food  herself.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  both 
food  and  money  are  allowed,  so  that  a  more  liberal  amount 
of  relief  may  be  given  without  arousing  opposition  on  the 
Board.  Whether  money  cr  food  or  both  shall  be  ordered 
very  often  depends  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  individual 
guardians  at  the  Board  meetings. 

Out  of  193  cases  where  information  on  this  point  has 
been  obtained,  132  receive  money  only,  twenty-one  receive 
food  only,  and  forty  receive  fcoth  food  and  money.  The 
Guardians,  therefore,  show  a  very  decided  reluctance  to 
giving  relief  in  kind  only. 

The  following  table  shows  the  various  sums  given  as 
relief  (money  and  the  value  of  food  being  taken  together), 
with  the  number  of  dependent  children  in  the  various 
families  who  receive  each  amount. 


Table  III.— Out-Relief  and  Numbers  of  Dependent  Children. 


Amount  of 
Out-Relief. 
(Food  and 
money  taken 
together.) 

Number  of 
Families 
with  this 
Amount. 

1  Child. 

•2  Children. 

3  Children. 

4  Children. 

5  Children. 

6  Children. 

7 

Children. 

8 

Children. 

s. 

d. 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

6 

7 

4 

3 

3 

0 

51 

1 

41 

9 

3 

6 

5 

3 

2 

4 

0 

9 

5 

4 

4 

6 

33 

4 

25 

3 

1 

5 

0 

10 

5 

2 

1 

2 

5 

6 

9 

2 

3 

3 

1 

G 

0 

33 

3 

10 

19 

1 

6 

6 

5 

3 

2 

7 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

7 

6 

9 

1 

4 

4 

8 

0 

o 

1 

2 

8 

6 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

0 

2 

1 

1 

9 

6 

0 

10 

0 

1 

1 

13  nknown 


13. 


Median  of  Out -relief =4s.  6d. 


The  existence  of  a  recognised  scale  is  not  Vcry  important. 
The  scale  is  not  adLered  to  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  and 
when  food  is  given  the  amount  is  r.  ckoned  without  any 
reference  to  the  money  value.  The  food  wiih  the  addition 
of  butter  and  sou-e  grocerits  is  expected  to  last  a  week 


but  the  amount  dres  not  much  vary  with  chai  gea  in  the 
number  of  a  famdy.  More  than  three  pi  unds  of  meat 
is  never  given,  and  this  amount  is  expected  to  provide 
meat  for  a  w-hole  week  whether  the  family  numbers  three 
or  five.    The  bread  is  also  expected  to  be  sufficient  for  a 
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week,  although  often  less  than  a  half-quartern  a  person  is 
given.  Milk,  treacle  and  sugar  are  added  in  order  to 
make  the  other  food  "palatable."  The  food  seems  on 
the  whole  very  good,  but  the  bread  is  rather  stale  and 
dry  when  given  out,  and  unattractive.  It  is,  however, 
up  to  the  standard  of  a  cheap  London  bakery.  In  no 
case  did  it  appear  that  the  food  given  as  a  relief  proved 
sufficient  to  provide  a  whole  family  for  a  whole  week,  so 
that  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  supplementary.  In 
many  cases  the  children  have  become  thoroughly  tired 
of  rice,  oatmeal,  or  syrup,  but  no  change  has  been 
made.  The  two  first  foods  are  probably  badly  cooked 
by  many  of  the  women,  and  never  made  attractive.  A 
great  part  of  the  groceries  given  is  consequently  wasted, 
though  the  mothers  without  exception  admit  that  they 
are  very  good  in  quaUty.  No  item  nor  quantity  can  be 
altered  except  by  order  of  the  guardians — a  somewhat 
lengthy  procedure. 

In  the  three  winter  months  6d.  a  week  is  given  for  coals 
to  all  cases  receiving  out-relief  who  have  firesides  of  their 
own — i.e.  who  are  not  living  with  parents  or  other  relations 
as  part  of  the  one  household.  The  board  passes  a  resolu- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  stating  that  this 
allowance  is  to  be  made  to  all  such  cases  then  on  the 
books.  A  separate  order  must  be  made  for  subsequent 
cases,  and  in  many  instances  this  has  been  neglected  and 
no  "  coal-money  "  given. 

The  applicant  for  relief  comes,  in  the  first  instance, 
before  the  board,  which  decides  upon  the  amount  of 
relief  and  its  nature.  In  this  first  application  the  board 
relies  much  on  the  information  given  by  the  relieving 
officers,  unless  a  guardian  happens  to  be  present  who 
knows  the  appUcant.  In  one  district  a  guardian  of  very 
long  standing  has  practically  usurped  the  office  of  the 
relieving  officer,  and  the  people  have  even  been  known  to 
apply  to  him  when  the  former  has  refused  emergency  or 
other  orders. 

The  superintendent  relieving  officer  knew  of  no  case 
in  which  relief  had  been  refused  to  a  woman  with  children. 
Deserted  wives,  wives  of  men  in  gaol,  in  asylums,  or  in 
hospitals,  all  stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  widows. 
In  all  these  cases  out-relief  is  given  in  preference  to  taking 
some  of  the  children  into  the  schools.  This  policy  is 
preferred  on  the  grounds  both  of  economy  and  of  social 
gain.  It  is  considered  best  for  the  children  that  a  mother 
"  shall  mother  her  own."  In  one  case,  a  year  or  so  ago,  an 
experimjnt  was  tried  in  making  a  "  day-mother."  It 
happened  that  two  widows,  each  vnth  five  children  and 
living  in  the  same  house,  apphed  for  relief.  One  widow  had 
regular  daily  work  as  a  charwoman  and  the  guardians 
gave  out-relief  to  both,  but  gave  it  on  a  higher  scale  to  the 
second  widow  on  condition  that  she  looked  after  the  other 
woman's  children  during  the  day.  The  experiment  failed, 
for  the  woman  who  went  to  work  thought  it  hard  that  the 
other  should  be  paid  more  relief  and  be  allowed  to  stay  at 
home,  and  because  she  thought  her  children  were  less 
cared  for  than  the  others.  After  a  trial  of  some  length  of 
time  the  second  widow's  extra  relief  was  reduced  to  the 
customary  scale  of  Is.  6d.  a  child. 

The  guardians  do  not  accept  any  responsibihty  for  the 
out-relief  children.  It  is  the  number  of  children  rather 
than  their  condition — physical  or  mental — -which  they 
take  into  consideration  in  deciding  upon  the  amoimt  and 
kind  of  reUef.  Thus  the  guardians  do  not  put  any 
pressure  upon  a  widow  to  move  from  a  slum  or  from  an 
overcrowded  room,  nor  do  they  inform  the  sanitary 
authorities  of  cases  of  the  latter  kind.  This  is  because 
they  consider  it  impossible  for  a  poor  widow  with  children 
to  get  well  housed  for  the  rent  she  can  afford  to  pay.  The 
relieving  officers,  however,  sometimes  do  advise  the 
widows  to  move  to  better  surroundings,  though  with 
little  success,  and  have  been  known  to  report  flagrant 
cases  of  insanitary  houses  to  the  proper  authority. 

In  cases  where  the  parent  is  suffering  from  phthisis  the 
guardians  have  offered  to  take  the  children  into  the 
schools,  or  at  least  to  take  the  elder  ones.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  the  offer  has  been  pressed — at  any  rate  it 
seems  never  to  have  been  accepted.  In  one  phthisical  case, 
where  the  father  was  the  patient,  the  guardians  refused  to 
take  the  children  into  the  schools  on  the  ground  that  the 
father  was  at  home  and  so  could  take  care  of  them  while 
the  mother  went  out  to  work.  In  the  case  of  one  family 
(not  phthisical),  in  which  the  children  seemed  much 
neglected,  two  boys  were  taken  into  the  schools. 


Occasionally  pressure  is  put  upon  a  mother,  by  a 
reduction  of  relief  or  by  admonition  only,  to  send  her 
daughter  or  daughters  to  service.  In  the  employment  of 
her  sons  the  board  show  no  interest. 

Tlie  attendance  at  school  of  the  out-relief  children  is 
good.  The  attendance  cards  are  on  the  whole  regularly 
examined  each  week  by  the  relieving  officers,  but  as 
this  is  a  matter  "  between  the  reheving  officers  and 
the  auditor "  only,  neither  board  nor  superintendent 
relieving  officer  take  any  notice  of  them.  Consequently 
examination  of  school  cards  varies  from  district  to 
district,  according  to  the  nature  of  particular  relieving 
officers.  In  one  case  two  out-relief  boys  had  been  six 
weeks  at  a  school  before  they  brought  cards  to  be  filled  in, 
and  their  teacher  stated  that  they  were  often  kept  away 
by  their  mother  for  half-days  for  no  particular  cause. 
This  was  in  District  2.  In  District  3,  the  headmistress 
of  a  large  council  school  said  the  attendance  of  the  out- 
relief  children  depended  largely  on  the  relieving  officer 
who  examined  the  cards — adding  :  "  Now  there  is  a  good! 
one  and  the  attendance  is  excellent."  Over  the  whole  of 
the  union  the  out-relief  children  attend  school  with, 
remarkable  regularity,  but  it  is  certainly  the  school! 
attendance  officer  rather  than  the  relieving  officer  of 
whom  the  mother  stands  in  awe. 

IV.  '^^'^ 
The  Union  of  Lambeth. 
The  Union  of  Lambeth  coincides  with  the  Metropolitan 
Borough,  and  in  1901  its  population  was  301,895.  Lambeth 
thus  has  the  second  largest  population  among  the  London. 
Boroughs.  The  population  is  much  denser  in  the  northern 
than  in  the  southern  divisions,  so  that  over  the  whole 
area  the  amount  of  overcrowding,  according  to  the  Census 
definition  of  more  than  two  persons  to  a  room,  was  only 
12  per  cent. 

Lambeth  is  not  a  district  which  has  much  to  offer  in  the 
way  of  female  employment.  Domestic  service,  cleaning, 
washing,  and  laundrywork  form  far  the  largest  class. 
Industries  of  various  kinds  connected  with  dress  alone 
come  near  them  in  numbers,  and  these  employ  less 
than  half  as  many  women  as  are  engaged  in  the  former 
occupations. 

The  conditions  of  the  people  of  Lambeth  varies  greatly 
in  different  parts  of  the  union.  The  northern  districts,, 
lying  in  the  lowland  by  the  river,  are  crowded  and  poor. 
The  houses  are  built  in  narrow  streets,  courts  and  passages, 
mostly  old,  and  most  of  them  let  in  rooms  to  two  or  more 
famiUes.  There  are  also  many  blocks  of  industrial  dwel- 
lings, good  and  bad.  The  population  includes  a  large 
element  of  casual  riverside  labourers,  and  also  of  street 
sellers,  who  work  in  the  New  Cut,  Lower  Marsh,  and 
Lambeth  Walk.  Tiiis  northern  district  is,  however, 
undergoing  considerable  changes.  Within  the  last  five  or 
six  years  many  of  the  old  streets  have  been  pulled  down. 
Extensions  of  Waterloo  Station  and  other  new  buildings 
near  the  river  have  caused  clearances,  and  are  said  to 
have  slightly  improved  the  population  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Other  parts  are  deteriorating  —  one 
street  for  example,  in  the  Vauxhill  district  is  said  to  have 
become  very  much  rougher  within  so  short  a  period 
as  the  last  18  months. 

Further  to  the  south,  Lambeth  takes  in  the  more 
prosperous  divisions  of  Stockwell  and  Brixton.  Here 
there  are  fewer  poor  streets  and  fewer  Poor  Law^  cases. 
Finally  the  southernmost  comer  of  the  union  includes 
part  of  the  high  and  open  suburb  of  Norwood,  stretching- 
out  towards  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  these  southern  regions; 
the  streets  are  wide,  and  parks  and  open  spaces  are 
plentiful — in  direct  contrast  to  the  closely-built,  ill- 
ventilated  streets  of  North  Lambeth.  The  population  of 
the  Union  is  equally  diversified.  The  people  of  the- 
southern  half  are  on  the  whole  well-to-do,  well  housedv 
clothed,  and  fed  ;  the  district  is  residential,  not  industrial, 
and  the  poorest  streets  are  inhabited  less  by  the  industrious 
labouring  classes  than  by  "  wastrels,"  who  congregate 
together  in  a  few  reaUy  bad  streets,  leaving  all  the  rest  for 
the  quiet  and  respectable.  There  is,  for  example,  one 
long  street  in  Norwood  of  notably  bad  reputation,  and 
this,  with  one  or  two  others,  seems  to  contain  nearly  all 
the  poverty  in  that  otherwise  prosperous  district.  Again, 
there  is  a  little  pocket  of  three  similar  streets  forming  p, 
square  out  of  Wandsworth-road  which  has  an  equally 
unpleasant  notoriety. 
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V. 


Envieonment  and  Description  of  Dwellings. 

The  Union  of  Lambeth  is  divided  into  nine  districts 
among  which  the  cases  were  distributed  in  the  following 


manner : — 


Table  IV. — Showing  Districts  and  Distribution 
OF  Cases. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  Poor  Law  cases  in  the  fiist  three 
districts,  i.e.,  in  North  Lambeth,  are  almost  as  many  as 
those  of  the  remaining  six  districts.  In  these  three  dis- 
tricts the  population  is  denser,  the  people  poorer,  and  the 
housing  conditions  worse  than  in  the  rest  of  the  Union, 

The  following  tables  give  a  description  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  cases  investigated  in  each  district : — 


District. 

Area 

No.  of 

Table  V. 

(in  acres). 

Cases. 

tb 

Dwelling  & 
Lodgers. 

1 

2 

172 
247 

34 
30 

96 

District. 

Dwellir 

House 

Rooms 

Rooms  I 
Lodgers 

3 

160 

32 

I 

1 

1 

0 

7 

20 

4 

4 

279 

19 

2 

3 

2 

2 

17 

3 

5 

431 

15 

3 

2 

0 

6 

15 

9 

4 

5 

0 

1 

11 

2 

6 

220 

14 

102 

5 

0 

0 

2 

7 

5 

7 

664 

16 

6 

0 

0 

0 

9 

5 

8 

1,198 

28 

7 

0 

0 

2 

8 

5 

8 

4 

0 

7 

9 

3 

9 

820 

10 

9 

1 

0 

0 

4 

3 

198 

16 

2 

27 

100 

39 

Table  VL 


State  of  Repair. 


Condition  of  Road. 


Kind  of  Road. 


Character  of  Population. 


Distr 

Good. 

Medium. 

Clean. 

Medium. 

Bad, 

Road. 

Court. 

a 
oc 

CC 
t/J 

oo 
•o 
0-1 

§ 
O 

1 

a 

Poor. 

Very 
1  Poor. 

1 

11 

5 

12 

5 

18 

10 

23 

4 

6 

2 

12 

5 

14 

2 

11 

5 

9 

11 

12 

6 

21 

5 

3 

2 

20 

1 

6 

3 

13 

11 

6 

12 

16 

3 

29 

2 

7 

12 

7 

6 

4 

11 

6 

1 

13 

4 

1 

17 

2 

6 

8 

4 

1 

5 

8 

3 

1 

9 

5 

14 

4 

6 

4 

6 

3 

2 

6 

3 

5 

6 

14 

2 

5 

1 

6 

7 

7 

3 

3 

11 

3 

1 

16 

4 

8 

2 

1 

8 

13 

7 

3 

11 

13 

3 

24 

1 

2 

5 

7 

11 

3 

9 

2 

6 

7 

2 

7 

2 

3 

3 

2 

Totals 

79 

48 

41 

82 

76 

32 

165 

12 

15 

35 

81 

37 

37 

Summary  of  Table  VI. 


State  of  Repair — 
Good 

Medium    . . 
Bad 

Condition  of  Road- 
Clean 

Medium    . . 
Bad 

Kind  of  Road — 

Road 
Court 


79 
48 
41 


82 
76 
32 


165 
12 
15 


168 


190 


192 


Character  of  Population — 
Good 
Mixed 
Poor 

Very  poor 


The  discrepancies  betw 


35 
81 
37 
37 

 190 


reen  the  totals  under  each  head- 
ing are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  interior  of  the  home  was 
not  always  seen.  In  a  few  cases,  e.g.,  the  mother  was 
seen  at  laer  workplace  or  elsewhere,  and  in  others  the 
mother  was  never  found  at  home  and  the  children  seen 
only  at  school.  In  these  instances,  of  course,  no  opinion 
could  be  formed  of  the  state  of  repair,  and  often  not  of  the 
kind  of  dwelUng.  Even  in  cases  where  the  home  was 
seen  it  was  sometimes  impossible  to  form  a  definite 
opinion  on  so  technical  a  question  as  its  sanitary  condition. 
The  number  of  rooms  occupied  was  in  those  cases  not 
ascertained.  But  in  179  cases  this  was  known  and  these 
give  the  following  numbers  of  rooms  per  family  : — 
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Table  VII. — Number  of  Rooms  Occupied. 


District. 

No.  of  families 

III  X  luOIli. 

No.  of  families 

ill  ^  lUUlIi^. 

No.  of  families 
in  more  than 
2  rooms. 

..... 
1 

14 

- 

10 

6 

2 

10 

15 

2 

3 

7 

4 

15 

4 

6 

11 

5 

3 

6 

5  . 

6 

3 

4 

4 

7 

5 

4 

5 

8 

3 

5 

13 

9 

2 

2 

5 

Total   . . 

53 

61 

55 

per  case  basis.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of 
overcrowding  per  person : 

Table  IX. — Degeee  of  Ovebcbowding. 


Thus,  114  families  out  of  179  Uve  in  one  or  two  rooms. 
This  might  or  might  not  mean  "  overcrowding  "  in  the 
legal  sense  of  the  word.  According  to  the  Census  defini- 
tion, of  more  than  2  persons  to  a  room,  the  Lambeth 
cases  may  be  tabulated  thus  : — 

Table  VIII.— Deqkee  of  Ovebcrowding. 


Number  of 

cases  with— 

District. 

More  than 
2  persons  in 
one  room. 

More  than 
2  and  not 
more  than 

More  than 
3  and  not 
more  than 

More  than 
4. 

3. 

4. 

1 

5 

12 

9 

4 

2 

6 

9 

6 

5 

3 

11 

13 

4 

4 

2 

7 

7 

1  (a) 

5 

9 

4{b} 

1 

6 

6 

3 

2 

7 

6 

7 

1 

8 

15 

6(0 

l{d) 

•  9 

7 

1 

1 

Totals  ... 

67 

61 

31 

12 

(a)  In  this  family  two  boys  sleep  elsewhere. 

(6)  In  one  of  these  families  two  nurse  children  are 
reckoned  as  members  of  family. 

(c)  Is  a  caretaker,  and  could  use  more  rooms,  but  only 
takes  two  to  save  trouble. 

{d)  Have  use  of  parents'  rooms  in  daytime. 

This  result  however,  deals  with  the  matter  only  on  a 

429. 


Number  of  persons  living — 


District, 

Not  more 
than  2  in 
a  room. 

More  than 
2  and  not 
more  than 
3. 

More  than 
3  and  not 
more  than 
4. 

More  than 
4. 

1 

22 

64 

48 

21 

2 

23 

50 

33 

25 

3 

50 

76 

25 

4 

7 

32 

41 

5(a) 

5 

37 

20  (6) 

4 

6 

27 

13 

8 

7 

27 

26 

7 

8 

76 

30  (r) 

5(d) 

9 

33 

4 

5 

Totals     .  , 

302 

311 

170 

61 

See  notes  to  Table  5. 


The  final  result,  therefore,  is  that  542  persons  out  of  a 
total  of  844 — or  a  little  over  64  per  cent,  of  the  mothers 
and  children — are  living  under  overcrowded  conditions. 

VI. 

The  Sources  and  Amount  of  Incomes. 

In  considering  the  position  of  each  family  as  an  indi- 
vidual unit,  the  first  subject  of  inquiry  is  that  of  income. 

It  was  sought  to  obtain  answers  to  the  following 
questions  : — 

1.  What  is  the  amount  of  out-relief  ? 

2.  What  are  the  earnings  of  the  mother  ? 

3.  What  are  the  wages  of  children  in  work  ? 

4.  Is  there  any  income  from  other  sources  ? 

1.  The  first  has  been  simple  to  find,  for  in  cases  where 
the  mother  was  not  seen,  the  answer  was  obtained  from 
the  Relieving  Officer,  and  in  all  cases  it  was  verified  by 
reference  to  him.  In  tabulating  the  amount  of  out- 
relief,  food  has  been  given  its  money  value. 

2.  The  mother's  earnings  have  been  found  with  fair 
accuracy.  In  cases  where  the  Relieving  Officer's  report 
differed  from  the  mother's  it  was  usually  found  that 
the  mother's  reply  gave  a  higher  amount,  and  the 
higher  amount  has  been  taken  as  more  likely  to  be  exact 
except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  income  has  changed 
since  the  date  of  the  visit ;  in  these  tiie  earlier 
income  has  been  taken  as  correct.  Tlie  great  diffi- 
culty has  been  to  estimate  weekly  earnings  for  casual 
or  temporary  work.  In  such  cases  the  lowest  or  highest 
earnings  have  been  averaged.  In  cases  where  the  mother 
is  a  street  -  seller  it  has  usually  been  found  im- 
possible to  elicit  any  information  as  to  earnings  at  all, 
the  woman  being  herself  quite  unable  to  estimate  her 
profits. 

3.  In  reckoning  the  family  income  the  whole  wage 
earned  by  the  children  at  work,  and  not  only  that  part 
given  to  the  mother  in  the  cases  where  all  is  not  so  given, 
has  been  reckoned.  Sometimes  it  has  happened  that  the 
mother  does  not  know  the  whole  wages,  and  that  the 
Reheving  Officer  is  equally  ignorant.  In  such  cases  the 
sum  given  to  the  mother  has  been  taken — leading  to  a 
sfight  error  in  total  family  income,  but  an  rmavoidable 
one.    There  are  very  few  cases  of  this  kind. 

4.  Income  from  other  sources  includes,  lodgers,  help  in 
money  from  parents  or  other  relations,  pensions,  (fee. 
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Gifts  of  clothes  or  food  are  not  reckoned  here,  as  they 
cannot  bo  given  a  money  value,  but  are  allowed  for  in 
discussing  expenditure  at  a  later  page. 

Complete  incomes  were  obtained  for  174  families.  The 
following  Table  shows  the  amount  of  income  (to  the 
nearest  6d.),  the  number  or  cases  at  each  amoimt,  and 
the  number  in  family  in  each  case. 

Table  X. 


Amount  of 
Income. 

Number  of 
Families 
with  this 
amount. 

Number  of  persons 
in  each  family  with 
this  amount. 

h  S. 

0  4 

0 

1 

3 

0  5 

0 

1 

3 

0  5 

G 

1 

3 

0  6 

0 

1 

3 

0  7 

0 

I 

5 

0  7 

6 

2 

3,  4 

0  8 

0 

2 

2,  5 

0  8 

6 

2 

3,  5 

0  9 

0 

4 

3,  3,  3,  5 

0  9 

0 

3 

2,  3,  3 

0  10 

0 

3 

3,  4,  5 

0  10 

6 

3 

3,  3,  3 

.  0  11 

0 

7 

3,  3,  4,  4,  5,  5,  7 

0  11 

e 

4 

3,  3,  3,  6 

0  12 

0 

5 

3,  4,  4,  5,  7 

0  12 

6 

3 

3,  5,  5 

0  13 

0 

8 

3,  4,  4,  4,  4,  4,  4,  5 

0  13 

6 

4 

4,  4  5,  5 

0  14 

0 

3 

3,  4,  4 

0  14 

c 

9 

4,  4,  4,  4,  4,  4,  5,  5,  6 

0  15 

0 

5 

3,  3,  4,  5,  5 

0  15 

6 

5 

4,  4,  5,  5,  5 

0  16 

0 

10 

4,  4,  4,  4,  5,  5,  5,  5,  5,  6 

0  16 

6 

3 

4,  5,  7 

0  17 

0 

8 

3,  3,  4,  4,  4,  4,  5,  6 

0  17 

6 

3 

4,  6,  6 

0  18 

0 

10 

4,  5,  5,  5,  5,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6 

0  18 

6 

5 

5,  5,  5,  5,  6 

0  19 

0 

7 

4,  4,  5,  5,  7,  7,  8 

0  19 

6 

3 

5,  5,  6 

1  0 

6 

1 

5 

1  1 

0 

1 

6 

1  1 

6 

5 

3,  4,  4,  4,  7 

1  2 

0 

3 

5,  7.  7 

1  2 

6 

2 

fi,  7 

1  3 

0 

1 

8 

Amount  of 
Income. 

Number  of 
Families 

with  this 
amount. 

Number  of  persons 
in  each  family  A\ith 
this  amount. 

1  4 

0 

2 

5,  6 

1  4 

6 

3 

5,  6,  6 

1  5 

0 

2 

6,7 

1  5 

C 

1 

;  7 

1  6 

0 

1 

7 

1  6 

6 

1 

4 

1  7 

0 

1 

i. 

6 

1  7 

6 

2 

6,  8 

1  8 

0 

3 

5,  6,  6 

1  8 

6 

2 

4,7 

1  9 

0 

2 

4,  6 

1  9 

6 

2 

5,  6 

1  10 

0 

2 

9,  10 

1  10 

6 

1 

7 

1  12 

0 

1 

6 

I  12 

6 

1 

7 

1  13 

0 

1 

5 

1  li 

0 

1 

8 

1  14 

6 

1  - 

5 

1  15 

6 

9 

1  IC 

0 

1  j 

8 

I  17 

6 

1 

9 

1  19 

0 

1 

6 

2  0 

G 

1 

10 

Tne  median  of  incomes  is,  therefore,  between  16s.  and 
163.  6d.  There  are  fifty-eight  families  of  five  or  more 
persons  who  have  incomes  of  less  than  £1,  and  seven  of 
four  or  less  with  £1  or  more  than  £1.  The  following  Table 
shows  more  closely  the  relation  between  income  and 
number  in  family  in  these  174  cases. 

Table  XI. 


Number  in 
family. 

Number  of 
families  with 
this  number. 

Lowest 
Income 
for  this 
number. 

&   s.  d. 

Highest 
Income 
fur  this 
number. 

£  8.  d. 

Median, 
£  p.  fl. 

Income 

per 
person  in 
families 

with 
median. 
£   p.  H 

2 

2 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

6 

3 

29 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

6 

0 

10 

6 

0    3  6 

4 

44 

0 

7 

G 

9 

0 

0 

14 

6 

0    3  7^ 

5 

50 

0 

7 

0 

1 

14 

6 

0 

16 

0 

0    3  2| 

6 

26 

0 

11 

6 

1 

19 

0 

0 

19 

0    3  4 

or 

I! 

1 

1 

7 

15 

0 

11 

0 

1 

12 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0    3  IJ 

8 

5 

0 

19 

0 

1 

16 

0 

9 

3 

1 

10 

0 

1 

17 

6 

10 

2 

1 

10 

0 

2 

0 

6 
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The  families  with  average  incomes  show  an  amount 
per  person  varying  from  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  (taking  it  to  nearest 
6d. ).  When  rent  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  income  is  not  higher  than  is  essential  for  necessary 
■expenditure,  though  rent  or  expenditure  will,  of  course, 
proportionately  decrease  with  the  increasing  number  of 
the  family.  Yet  among  families  of  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  persons 
there  are  nearly  82  which  fall  below  the  medium.  There 
.are  even  families  of  3,  4,  and  5  with  incomes  of  4s.,  7s.  6d., 


and  7s.  Of  course  these  do  not  live  upon  these  sums  and 
pay  their  way.  They  sell,  pawn,  borrow  and  beg.  They 
do  not  pay  rent  because  they  cannot  and  they  move  from 
place  to  place.  This  would  seem  a  condition  which  could 
not  long  continue,  though  it  is  possible  for  a  family  to 
exist  in  such  a  way  for  some  time  and  not  be  forced  into 
the  workhouse. 

The  following  table  shows  the  constituents  of  income  as 
percentages  of  the  total  income  : — 


Table  XII. 


Part  of  Income. 

Number 

of  Families  in  which  proportion  of  this  part  of  Income  to 
the  whole = 

0. 

1-25% 

26-50% 

27-75% 

76-100% 

Out  Relief  

0 

72 

83 

15 

1 

Mothers'  Earnings  -      -      -  - 

3 

37 

61 

59 

11 

■Children's  Earnings 

88 

22 

36 

22 

3 

Other  sources  - 

123 

29 

16 

2 

1 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  mother's  earnings  occupy  a  very 
prominent  position,  and  that  "  income  from  other  sources  " 
is  very  unimportant.  Mothers'  earnings  are  relatively 
more  important  than  out-relief  for  in  120  cases  they 
account  for  25  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  income.  Out- 
relief  on  the  other  hand  accounts  in  98  cases  only  for  this 
proportion  of  income.  In  11  cases  the  mother  is  prac- 
tically the  only  bread-winner  her  earnings  accounting  for 
over  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  income. 

In  61  cases  the  children  contribute  over  25  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  those  who 
might  be  wage-earners,  i.e.  the  number  who  are  over 
school  age  in  the  186  cases  in  which  the  ages  of  each 
member  of  the  household  were  obtained.  In  more  than 
balf  the  whole  number  there  is  only  one  member  of  the 
family  over  school  age — namely  the  mother  who,  there- 
fore, in  more  than  half  the  cases  inquired  into  is  necessarily 
the'only  bread-winner. 


Table  XIII. — Number  of  Families  with  one  ok 
More  Members  over  School  Age. 


District. 

No.  with 
1. 

No.  with 
2. 

No.  with 
3. 

No.  with 

more  than 
3. 

Total. 

1 

18 

8 

, 

■ 

34 

^ 

13 

8 

5 

4 

30 

3 

11 

8 

3 

30 

4 

8 

6 

3 

1 

18 

5 

12 

... 

1^ 

e 

7 

5 

^ 

14 

7 

6 

6 

2 

14 

1^ 

4 

2 

2 

22 

9 

5 

3 

2 

10 

Totil  ... 

94 

48 

33 

11 

186 

VII. 

ExPENDirORE. 

(a)  Rent. 

The  most  pressing  item  of  family  expenditure  is  that 
of  rent.  The  rent  paid  in  each  case  is  not  always  the 
rent  for  those  rooms  only  in  which  the  family  live.  It 
is  very  common  to  find  one  or  more  rooms  let  to  lodgers. 
In  such  cases  the  amount  paid  by  lodgers  has  been 


included  in  income,  and  in  discussing  expenditure 
the  total  amount  of  rent  paid  has  been  taken.  There 
are  forty  cases  in  which  lodgers  are  taken.  Several 
widows  who  attempted  in  this  way  to  ease  the  burden  of 
rent  have  given  it  up  because  their  lodgers  turned  out 
disorderly  or  dishonest,  or  because  their  rooms  were  left 
empty  too  often  or  too  long.  It  is  at  the  best  an 
uncertain  and  anxious  means  of  profit. 

In  some  cases  the  family  live  with  relations,  and  do 
not  pay  rent  at  all.  One  deserted  wife  was  acting  as  a 
caretaker  and  so  living  rent  free.  Such  cases  as  these 
it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  classify.  There  remain 
173  cases  in  which  rent  is  paid.  Taking  in  each  the 
rent  at  which  the  family  stands  the  median  of  the  rent 
paid  is  5s.  If  the  whole  rent  in  each  case  irrespective  of 
lodgers  is  taken  the  median  comes  out  at  6s.  Thus  in 
the  Union  of  Lambeth  the  out-relief  cases  pay  on  the 
average  from  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  Gd.  in  rent.  Table  XIV.  shows 
that  this  expenditure  in  the  majority  of  cases  absorbs 
from  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  weekly  income. 

Table  XIV. 


District. 

Number  of 
cases  in 

whichRent 
is  0-25 
per  cent. 

of  income. 

Number  of 
cases  in 

whichRent 
is  26-50 
per  cent. 

of  income. 

Number  ol 
cases  in 

whichRent 
is  51-75 
per  cent. 

of  income. 

Number  of 
cases  in 

whichRent 
is  76-100 
per  cent. 

of  income. 

I. 

6 

16 

6 

0 

II. 

6 

17 

2 

0 

III. 

5 

17 

1 

1 

IV. 

5 

9 

2 

1 

V. 

0 

10 

3 

2 

VI. 

1 

8 

3 

0 

VII. 

1 

11 

1 

1 

VIII. 

5 

10 

5 

0 

IX. 

1 

7 

1 

0 

Totals  - 

30 

105 

24 

5 

The  lowest  rent  paid  by  any  family  is  Is.  6d.,  but  in 
this  case  the  family  live  wth  the  children's  grand- 
mother, and  pay  for  one  room  only.  The  second  lowest 
rent  is  2s.,  and  then  come  several  at  2s.  6d.  The  highest 
rent  at  which  a  family  "stands"  is  lis.  6d.  (a  4-roomed 
house  in  District  I.  for  a  family  of  10),  while  21s.  is 
paid  by  one  woman  who  takes  lodgers. 
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(6)  Food. 

In  148  cases,  the  information  was  sufficient  for  a  classifi- 
cation of  food  on  the  basis  of  its  kind,  regularity,  and 
preparation,  as  was  done  in  the  report. on  Derby.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  give  any  reliable  money  value  to  this 
kind  of  expenditure,  and  the  classification,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  has  the  great  fault  that  even  where  the  kind  of 
food,  its  regularity,  and  preparation  appear  satisfactory, 
there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  it  is  sufficient 
in  quantity. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cases  in  each 
district  belongirig  to  each  class  and  the  number  of  children 
affected : — 

Table  XV. — Classification  op  Diet. 


Class  I. 

Class  II. 

j  Class  III.J  Class  IV. 

o 

o  . 

District. 

No.  of  ^ 
Cases.  1 

No.  of 
Children.  > 

No.  of 
Cases.  1 

No.  of 
Children.  J 

No.  of  N 
Cases.  ( 

No.  ot  ( 
Children.  ' 

No.  of  \ 
Cases.  ( 

No.  of  I 
Children.  / 

Total  No. 
Cases. 

1  Total  No. 
1  Childrei 

1 

12 

40 

6 

24 

3 

12 

7 

17 

28 

93 

2 

12 

31 

1 

3 

5 

15 

4 

14 

22 

63 

3 

7 

27 

5 

19 

6 

21 

6 

17 

24 

84 

4 

7 

18 

3 

10 

5 

20 

2 

4 

17 

52 

5 

7 

22 

4 

10 

1 

4 

12 

36 

6 

3 

9 

2 

7 

1 

2 

2 

5 

8 

23 

7 

7 

19 

3 

6 

1 

2 

2 

7 

13 

34 

8 

8 

29 

7 

25 

1 

3 

2 

7 

18 

64 

9 

3 

9 

3 

8 

6 

17 

Tot. 

66 

1 

204 

34 

112 

23 

79 

25 

71 

148 

466 

N.B.— No.  of  Children  in  Class  I.  and  Class  II..  316. 

Class  III.  and  Class  IV.,  150. 

It  was  foimd  during  the  inquiry  that  some  children  had 
meals  at  school  or  elsewhere.  In  classifying  the  diets 
full  account  has  been  taken  of  this  fact,  though  it  was  not 
found  that  in  any  case  the  school  or  other  meals  lifted 
the  case  from  one  class  into  a  higher.  Indeed  these 
additional  food  supplies  come  to  surprisingly  little.  The 
total  number  of  cases  for  the  whole  imion  which  receive 
food  from  outside  sources  is  45,  affecting  143  children. 
But  of  this  45,  no  fewer  than  18  cases  are  in  District  I. 
The  following  analysis  of  these  18  cases  shows  the  kind  of 
assistance  in  food  which  may  be  gained  from  sources  out- 
side the  home  : — 

Table  XVI. — 18  Cases  in  District  I.  Receiving 


Food  from  Outside  Sources. 


JNO.  of 
Cases. 

No.  of 
Childi'cn. 

Kind  of  Assistance. 

8 

11 

Breakfast  in  winter  at  St.  Patrick's 

School.    One  of  these  cases  also 

has  grocery  tickets  from  church 

occasionally. 

1 

1 

Free   breakfasts   and  occasional 

dinners  at  school. 

1 

1 

Free  dinners  at  school. 

1 

I 

Food  at  place  where  boy  works. 

1 

2 

Sometimes     at     Creche,  where 

mother  pays  3d.  each  daily,  and 

children  are  fed. 

1 

3  or  4  dinners  at  school  every  week. 

Breakfasts  and  dinners  at  school 

1 

{: 

fi'equently . 

Occasional  dinners  at  school  (not 

same). 

1 

Occasional  dinners  at  school. 

1 

About  2  dinners  a  week  at  school. 

2 

"  Broken  food,"  &c.,  from  neigh- 

bours. 

"18^  ^ 

22 -f? 

(c)  Clothes. 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  the  sufficiency 
and  condition  of  the  clothing  in  each  case  that  was  visited. 
Particulars  have  been  obtained  of  the  clothes  of  171 
families — containing  535  children  under  14. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cases,  and  of 
chidren  involved,  which  have  been  placed  in  each  class  : — 


Table  XVII. 


District 

Good 

Medium 

Bad 

Cases 

Children 

Cases 

Children 

Cases 

Children 

1 

13 

44 

8 

27 

10 

31 

2 

11 

33 

11 

32 

6 

22 

3 

9 

26 

19 

65 

2 

7 

4 

10 

29 

6 

22 

2 

6 

5 

9 

28 

3 

8 

1 

3 

6 

3 

8 

6 

17 

2 

6 

7 

7 

19 

4 

11 

2 

4 

8 

11 

37 

8 

31 

2 

5 

9 

4 

10 

3 

9 

0 

0 

Total  j 

77 

234 

68 

222 

27 

84 

In  some  cases  it  has  been  found  that  different  members 
of  the  family  were  very  differently  clad.  The  average 
clothing  of  the  family  has  then  been  taken  and  generally 
placed  in  Class  2.  Such  variations  are  due  partly  to 
differences  in  the  children's  characters — for  some  keep 
their  clothes  more  tidily  than  others  (and  this  makes  a 
considerable  difference  when  the  mother  is  out  all  day) — 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  one  child  may  receive  clothes 
from  school  or  elsewhere,  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
may  not. 

These  clothes  from  other  sources,  however,  do  not  make 
any  considerable  difference  to  the  family  expenditure. 

In  only  fifty-five  cases  has  it  been  possible  to  gain 
definite  information  as  to  the  method  by  which  clothes  are 
obtained,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  man}^ 
of  the  mothers  habitually  buy  clothing.  Clothes  given 
at  school  appear  in  fourteen  cases — in  nine  of  which  a  com- 
plete suit  of  clothes  is  given  yearly,  these  are  eight  cases 
(eleven  children)  at  one  school  in  District  1,  and  another 
case  (1  child)  in  District  3.  The  remaining  five  are 
instances  of  occasional  and  irregular  gifts — which  may 
not  occur  more  than  once  in  a  child's  school  life,  and  which 
in  any  event  have  little  effect  on  the  general  income. 
In  twelve  cases  the  clothes  were  found  to  have  been  paid 
for  out  of  the  husband's  insurance  money.  This  is  a 
payment  received  once  only,  which  cannot  be  fairly  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  income. 

Four  cases  only  are  in  clothing  or  brot  clubs.  Eight 
families  receive  clothes  from  relations,  and  seventeen 
sundry  gifts  from  employers,  neighbours,  and  friends. 
In  three  of  these  cases  only  the  gifts  are  so  regular  or 
extensive  as  to  be  a  calculable  Cjuantity.  In  aU  the 
others  they  are  quite  casual — mere  windfalls. 

(d)  Other  Expenditure. 

The  payment  of  insurance  is  almost  imiversal.  Extreme 
poverty  sometimes  forces  a  mother  to  drop  her  weekly  dole, 
but  in  one  case  only  was  the  payment  foregone  because  it 
was  thought  that  the  money  might  be  spent  to  greater 
advantage  in  other  ways.  The  ordinary  sum  is  Id.  per 
child  and  2d.  for  the  mother,  but  occasionally  only  -|d.  is 
paid  for  the  children,  and  the  mother  does  not  insure  her- 
self. The  most  prosperous  sometimes  pay  2d.  for  each  of 
the  older  children. 

It  has  been  seen  (Section  III.)  that  6d.  is  added  to  the 
Relief  for  three  months  in  the  winter  in  order  to  provide 
coal.  This  extra  allowance  goes  scarcely  half-way  in 
meeting  the  necessary  expenditure  on  fuel'  in  the  cold 
months. 
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It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  see  how  these  necessaries  of 
life  can  be  provided  out  of  incomes  such  as  have  been 
described  (Section  VI.).  If  rent  is  to  be  paid,  food  and 
clothing  must  be  stinted,  the  fire  let  out,  the  lamp  unlit ; 
or,  if  light  and  warmth  and  food  are  to  be  bought,  rent 
must  go  unpaid,  and  the  burden  of  debt  incurred.  There 
■can  be  no  margin  of  expenditure,  no  "  bought  pleasures, 
no  comforts  nor  luxuries. 

VIII. 

The  Comfort  of  the  Home. 
Sufficient  information  was  obtained  to  class  154  cases 
in  regard  to  Cleanliness,  and  in  144  in  regard  to  Furniture. 

The  following  Tables  show  the  conditions  in  each 
district : 

Table  XVIII. — Cleanliness  of  Houses. 


District 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Total. 

1 

11 

12 

5 

28 

2 

12 

9 

2 

23 

3 

13 

15 

I 

29 

4 

8 

8 

1 

17 

5 

' 

4 

11 

6 

1 

5 

2 

8 

7 

7 

2 

2 

11 

8 

11 

K 

2 

21 

9 

4 

2 

6 

Total 

74 

65 

15 

154 

Table  XIX. — Ftteniture. 


District. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class 
III. 

Class  IV. 

Total. 

1 

2 

7 

7 

10 

26 

2 

5 

5 

7 

2 

19 

3 

9 

10 

8 

2 

29 

4 

4 

9 

3 

1 

17 

5 

4 

3 

9 

6 

1 

2 

1 

7 

7' 

4 

•2 

1 

10 

8 

10 

5 

5 

21 

9 

2 

4 

6 

Total  ... 

40 

49 

37 

18 

144 

IX. 


The  Mother. — (a)  Em'ploymenl. 

It  is,  of  course,  upon  the  mother  that  the  responsibility 
at  present  falls  for  the  well-being  of  the  children.  She  is 
not  eased  of  her  responsibility  when  she  is  given  out- 
relief,  nor  is  she  to  any  extent  instructed  in  the  use  of  it. 
Out-relief  is  given  not  to  form  the  foundation  of  the  family 
income,  but  only  to  supplement  the  earnings  of  the  mother 
and  any  children  who  may  be  over  school  age. 

Among  th3  198  cases  investigated  there  was  one  in  which 
out-reUef  was  given  to  a  family  of  orphans,  and  one  in 
which  it  was  given  to  a  sick  widower.  In  eleven  of  the 
196  remaining  cases  it  was  not  found  whether  the  mother 
had  any  employment  or  not. 


In  the  185  cases  left  after  subtracting  these,  fourteen 
were  without  employments,  and  171  had  work  of  some 
kind.  These  employments  may  be  summarised  in  the 
following  way :  — 

Table  XX. 


Employment. 

Number 
engaged  in 

this 
employment. 

Washing,  charing,  and  other  housework  - 

122 

Oirice  cleaning  ------ 

2.5 

Laundry  work  

15 

Sewing,  dressmaking,  etc. 

17 

Cooking  ------ 

1 

Nursing,  and  minding  children 

9 

Factory  work,  skilled       .       -       .  - 

2 

„         „    unskilled  -      -       -  - 

3 

Shopkeeping  ------ 

0 

Street  selling  

Other  employments  ----- 

2 

Number  who  have  two  or  more  employments,  29. 
Table  XXI. — Regularity  of  Mothers'  Employment. 

I.  Number  employed  regularly  away 
home  on  4  or  more  days  a  week 

from 

-  45 

II.  Number  employed  away  from  home  on  less 

than  4  days,  or  casually,or  working  at  home  126 

III.  Number  without  employment    -       -       -  14 


The  wages  earned  are  not  high.  Only  thirty-six  earn 
10s.  or  more  per  week.  The  work  which  is  most  highly 
paid  and  most  regular  is  office-cleaning.  There  are  four- 
teen office-cleaners  in  Districts  1  and  2.  The  conditions 
of  the  work  are  not  easy,  but  the  wages — 10s.  to  14s. — ■ 
are  good.  The  hours  are  usually  from  6  o'clock  to  9 
o'clock  morning  and  evening  on  week-days  and  6  to  9 
and  2  to  5  on  Saturdays.  The  offices  to  be  cleaned,  with- 
out exception,  lie  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  in 
winter  the  journey  to  and  fro  twice  a  day  is  trying  in  itself. 
The  work  is  heavy,  and  must  be  done  quickly.  It  is,  how- 
ever, respectable,  and  enables  a  mother  to  be  with  her 
children  at  mid-day,  though  not  to  see  them  off  to  school 
in  the  morning  nor  into  bed  at  night. 

The  only  interesting  fact  disclosed  by  the  other  employ- 
ments is  the  almost  total  lack  of  skilled  workers  among 
the  women. 

This  suggests  that  (as  in  the  case  of  Derby)  women  who 
have  a  good  trade  do  not  come  to  the  Poor  Law.  This  is 
also  borne  out  by  the  statement  of  one  woman  (the  box- 
maker  on  the  list  of  employments)  that  the  guardians  had 
refused  her  applications  to  have  the  children  taken  into  the 
schools  on  the  ground  that  she  "  had  a  trade  in  her  hands." 
She  could,  however,  earn  only  10s.  a  week  when  working 
full  time.  More  than  one  woman  also  has  mentioned  her 
regret  that  she  became  a  domestic  servant  in  her  youth, 
for  when  left  a  widow  with  children  no  employment 
remained  but  the  overcrowded  branches  of  washing, 
charing,  and  daily  domestic  service.  The  guardians, 
nevertheless,  press  the  mothers  to  send  their  girls  into 
service. 

Table    XXII. — Care    of    Children    when  Mother 
GOES  OUT  TO  Regular  Work  on  4  or  more  Days 
IN  the  Week. 


No  arrangement  2] 

Creche    2 

Grandmother  7 

Other  relation  (elder  daughter  2  cases)     -       -  3 

Neighbour  -.g 

Paid  girl  i 

Unknown  -------  3 
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The  mothers  have  been  classified  on  the  same  system 
as  was  followed  in  the  Report  on  Derby. 

Out  of  the  196  cases  on  the  list,  46  are  in  Class  I.,  57  in 
Class  II.,  22  in  Class  III.,  and  18  in  Class  IV.  This  leaves 
53  who  have  not  been  classed  ;  50  cases  where  the  mother 
has  not  been  seen  (see  Section  II.)  and  3  others  where 
the  evidence  was  so  contradictory  or  uncertain  as  to  make 
classification  impossible.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  mothers  of  each  class  in  each  district : — 

Table  XXIII. — Chaeactee  of  Mothees. 


Table  XXIY. —contiime  1. 


District. 


Class 

I. 

Class 
li. 

Class 

TT  T 

Hi. 

Class 
IV. 

1 

Un- 

1  1 

j  classed. 

Totals. 

1 

4 

9 

5 

9 

6 

33 

2 

7 

11 

3 

2 

7 

30 

3 

4 

8 

7 

6 

7 

32 

4 

5 

11 

3 

19 

5 

6 

5 

1 

... 

3 

15 

6 

3 

3 

1 

7 

14 

7 

6 

3 

1 

1 

5 

16 

8 

8 

4 

3 

12 

27 

9 

3 

L 

3 

10 

Totals  ... 

46 

57 

22 

18 

53 

196 

(c)  Health. 

The  foregoing  classification  shows  the  kinds  of  women 
with  whom  the  Poor  Law  has  to  deal,  and  affords  ground 
for  a  general  opinion  as  to  the  influence  which  they  are 
likely  to  have  on  the  children  in  the  absence  of  coimter- 
vaiUng  conditions.  Of  these,  however,  there  are  many. 
The  employments  of  the  mothers,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  obliged  to  work  away  from  home,  have  already 
been  discussed.  It  remains  to  consider  their  health,  a 
matter  of  twofold  importance,  (1)  because  ill -health 
necessarily  affects  the  mother's  power  of  caring  for  her 
home,  and  (2)  as  showing  the  effect  which  circumstances 
and  the  struggle  for  existence  have  upon  her. 

Table  XXIV. — Health  of  Mothers  in  Lambeth 
Union. 


Good. 

Poor. 

Bad. 

Unclassed. 

Total. 

District  1  ... 

16 

11 

6 

33 

„      2  ... 

12 

8 

3 

7 

30 

„       3  ... 

14 

9 

3 

6 

32 

Carried 
forward... 

42 

28 

6 

19 

95 

Good. 

Poor. 

Bad. 

Unclassed. 

Total 

Brought 

forward  ... 

42 

28 

6 

19 

95 

District  4  ... 

9 

9 

1 

19 

5  ... 

12 

I 

2 

15 

6  ... 

7 

2 

5 

14 

,.  7 

8 

2 

1 

5 

16 

8  ... 

12 

7 

4 

4 

27 

„        9  ... 

« 

1 

3 

10 

Totals  ... 

96 

50 

11 

39 

196 

The  totals  here  given  are  not  so  large  as  the  total 
number  of  cases  reported  on,  as  where  the  woman  was  not 
seen,  and  no  account  of  her  health  could  be  obtained,  no 
report  is  made. 

The  Fathee. 

The  occupations  which  the  father  had  followed  until 
he  fell  ill  or  died  were  ascertained  in  127  cases  and  are- 
tabulated  below.  The  proportion  of  skilled  men — 24, 
per  cent. — ^is  not  high,  but  it  is  still  lower  among  the- 
sons  of  these  fathers,  who  are  described  in  the  next 
section. 


Table  XXV.— Occuvations  of  Fathers. 

Commercial       -      -       -      -      -      -      -  I4 

Skilled      -      -      -      -      -      -      -      -  .  30 

Unskilled  75 

Other  8 
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The  Childeen  ovee  School  Age. 

The  families  investigated  include  151  sons  and  daughters 
living  at  home,  and  for  the  most  part  helping  to  earn  the- 
family  income.  The  greater  number  of  these  were  not 
seen,  as  they  are  out  at  work  during  the  day,  but  some- 
information  was  gained  from  the  mothers  about  them,, 
and  about  their  brothers  and  sisters  away  from  home. 

The  ages  of  200  were  ascertained. 


Table  XXVI.— Ages. 


M. 

14 

-F. 

15 

M. 

F. 

16 

M. 

F. 

17 

M. 

F. 

18  or 
M. 

more. 
F. 

Total 
M.  F. 

Living  at  home      .       .  - 

13 

12 

22 

16 

8 

14 

8 

11 

21 

13 

72  6G 

Away  from  home   -      -  . 

1 

5 

4 

4 

0 

8 

0 

5 

14 

21 

19  43 

Total  - 

14 

17 

26 

20 

8  22 

8 

16 

w5 

24 

91  109 
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Lambeth. 

The  employments  of  172  of  these  children  are  shown 
below.  It  is  noteworthy  that  only  11  per  cent,  of  the 
males  are  learning  or  following  skilled  trades.  In  only 
two  cases  are  boys  known  to  have  been  taken  on  at  the 
places  where  their  fathers  worked  before  them.  In  both, 
!  the  father  died  in  the  year  in  which  the  boy  reached  the 
j  age  of  fourteen,  though  whether  before  or  after  the  latter 
started  work  does  not  appear. 


Table  XXVII.— Employment. 


Commer- 
cial. 

Skilled. 

Un- 
skilled. 

Other 
Employ- 
ment. 

Total. 

Male  - 
Female 

22* 
5 

9 
16 

33 
16 

17 

54 

81 
91 

Total  - 

27 

25 

49 

71 

172 

*16  of  these  are  shop  or  errand  boys. 
Tiie  average  earnings  of  the  children  still  at  home 
bave  been  worked^out  separately  for  each  of  the  four  first 


■Continued. 

years  after  school  age.  The  earnings  of  those  who  have 
left  home  could  seldom  be  ascertained. 


Table  XXVIIL— Average  Earnings  of  those  at 
Home. 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

14 

5 

8 

3  2 

15 

7 

2 

4  5 

16 

8 

lOj 

4  10 

17 

9 

6 

7  2 

18  or  more 

11 

2 

6  9 

XII. 

The  Children  on  Outdoor  Relief. 

There  are  604  children  receiving  outdoor  relief  in 
Lambeth  Union.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  boys  aad  girls,  classified  in  age  groups,  distinguishing 
between  infants  under  12  months  old,  children  under 
school  age,  aad  children  of  school  age  ;  and  also  showing 
children  above  school  age  up  to  18  years:  — 


Table  XXIX  — Age  Groups  of  Children  Living  at  Home. 


Under  1  Year. 

Under  5  Years. 

Under  14  Years. 

Under  18  Years. 

District. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1 

2 

4 

6 

8 

15 

23 

37 

43 

80 

9 

10 

19 

2 

9 

8 

17 

23 

51 

74 

12 

11 

23 

?i 

1 

0 

i 

8 

12 

20 

42 

39 

81 

16 

13 

29 

4 

2 

0 

2 

6 

8 

14 

24 

18 

42 

6 

6 

12 

5 

1 

0 

1 

3 

4 

7 

20 

16 

36 

1 

1 

'2 

6 

3 

4 

7 

16 

16 

32 

3 

3 

6 

7 

5 

3 

8 

IS 

16 

34 

0 

7 

4 

8 

0 

1 

1 

8 

9 

17 

37 

33 

70 

5 

9 

14 

9 

1 

0 

1 

5 

4 

9 

11 

10 

21 

2 

4 

6 

Total  ... 

7 

5 

12 

55 

67 

122 

228 

242 

470 

54 

64 

118 

In  considering  the  condition  of  the  children,  three 
points  have  been  borne  in  mind,  viz.  Health,  Appearance, 
as  indicative  of  care,  and  Character  and  Intelligence. 

Health. — Class  1  under  this  heading  contains  those 
children  who  are  in  ordinary  good  health,  who  have  no 
definite  disease,  and  who  are  not  noticeably  puny,  delicate, 
or  in  any  way  ailing.  Class  2  contains  those  who  are 
auffering  from  some  specific  physical  disability.  This  class 
includes  children  suffering  from  tubercular  diseases  and 
from  any  of  the  zymotic  diseases,  a  deaf  and  dumb  child, 
a  child  with  one  hand,  and  similar  cases.  Class  3  includes 
all  the  children  who  are  in  bad  health,  who  are  delicate, 
undersized,  or  subject  to  frequent  ailments,  and  yet  whose 
weakness  is  given  no  particular  name.  Many  come  under 
the  generic  term  "  weak-chested,"  and  probably  many,  if 
they  were  medically  examined,  would  bd  placed  in  Class  2 
as  Buffering  from  some  definite  disease. 

Appearance,  as  indicative  of  care. — The  points  con- 
#id2red  were  cleanliceps  (judged  by  the  report  of  the 
school  authorities  as  v,  ell  as  from  pertonal  observation), 
the  ragged  or  well-mended  state  of  clothing,  and  generally 
kempt  or  unkempt  appearance.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  children  have  been  divided  into  three  classes — good, 
medium,  and  bad. 

Character  and  Intellect. — It  was  thought  unnecessary 
to  jeparate  these  two.  Children  who  are  markedly  above 
the  average  in  either  respect  have  bien  pliced  in  Class  1, 
contrary  to  the  system  other  ivise  followed  in  this  Report, 
where  Class  1  has  been  taken  to  represent  a  good  ordinary 
standard.  In  this  class  ore  80  children.  Class  2  includes 
the  children  of  normal  type  of  character  and  intellect,  up 
to,  but  not  above,  the  averag*,  of  whom  there  are  107. 
Class  3  includes  those  who  are  quick-witted,  but  definitely 
bad.  There  are  only  4  of  these,  as  no  child  was  placed  iu 
this  class  unless  there  was  evidence  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  moral  obliquity.  In  Class  4,  on  the  other  hand, 
ar«  placed  children  who  are  distinctly  dull  in  intellec"-, 
but  of  average  character.    These  number  68.    Class  5 


contains  those  who  ara  bith  dull  aid  bad,  the  mentally 
defective,  and  those  that  are  so  near  tlie  bjrder  line  that 
they  would  be  sent  to  Special  schools  if  there  were 
sufficient  vacancies  for  them.  Seventeen  children  are  in 
this  class. 

Ths  standard  attained  at  school  has  been  considered  in 
classing  the  children  with  regard  to  intellect.  A  child 
noticeably  bdow  the  average  age  of  his  standard  has  been 
placed  ia  Class  1,  and  if  njticeably  above  the  average  age 
that  fact  also  has  been  fully  considered.  The  information 
from  the  schools  in  regard  to  character  has  beea particularly 
valuable. 

It  has  naturally  been  found  impossible  to  classify  the 
character  and  intelligence  of  babies  and  very  young 
children. 

Table    XXX. — Health,    Appearance,  Character 
AND  Intelligence  of  Children. 


I.  Health  : — 

Good   

Some  Definite  Illness 
General  Ill-health  . . 
Unclassed  . . 

II.  Appearance  : — 

Good   

Moderate 

Bid  

Unclassed    . . 

III.  CHARACrER  AND  INTELLIGENCE  :- 

Above  Average 
Average 
Sharp,  but  Bad 

Dull   

Very  Dull,  Defective,  etc. 
Unclassed   . , 


159 
40 
198 
187 

222 
83 
38 

241 


80 
134 
4 
80 
24 
262  . 
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Lambeth. 

Tlie  children  clafslfied  a  cording  to  these  three  points 
have  then  been  tabulated  (1)  according  to  the  class  to 
which  their  mothers  belong,  and  (2)  accoiding  to  the  kind 
of  home  in  which  they  live.  The  classification  of  mothers 
has  already  been  discussed  (S3ction  IX ),  and  also  ihe 
conditions  of  the  house  and  street  {i.e.  external  environ- 
ment, Section  V.),  and  the  nature  of  the  home  with  regard 
to  furniture  and  cleanliness  (i.e.  internal  environmen*', 
Section  Vlll.).  These  points  have  been  thus  combined  : — 

1.  External  environment. — A  house  in  good  repair,  in  a 
clean  street,  with  a  good  population,  not  a  court  or  narrow 
pissage,  or  a  house  satisfactory  with  regard  either  to 
repair,  to  cleanliness  of  street,  or  to  population,  which 
does  not  fall  below  medium  on  any  point,  is  placed  in 
Class  1  :  good. 

A  house  is  considered  medium  if  it  is  medium  on  every 
point,  or  bad  on  one  point  only,  and  that  balanced  by 
good  on  some  other  ;  if  it  falls  below  this  standard, 
if  it  is  considered  bad  on  two  or  more  counts,  or  on  one 
only  without  a  counterbalancing  "  good,"  it  is  placed  in 
Class  3,  and  so  is  every  house  in  a  "  very  poor"  street,  for 
"very  poar"  is  used  to  denote  the  lowest  class  of  popula- 
tion, in  some  cases  including  vicious  elements. 

2.  Interral  environment. — The  classifications  for  furni- 
niture  and  cleanliness  have  been  taken  and  combined. 
Class  1  contains  the  cases  where  both  are  good,  and  those 
also  where  either  furniture  or  cleanliness  is  good,  the  other 
two  belonging  only  to  the  second  class.  Class  2  contains 
all  cases  where  both  are  in  Class  2,  and  those  where  cleanli- 
ness is  good,  while  furniture  is  poor  or  very  poor.  There 
remain  for  Class  3  all  cases  of  medium  cleanliness  and  poor 


■Continued, 

or  very  poor  furniture,  and  so  every  case  classed  a? 
"dirty,"  wh  tever  the  furniture. 

In  cases  where  only  the  one  or  the  other,  cleanliness  or 
furniture,  is  known,  the  home  has  betn  classified  according 
to  that  factor. 

The  inteinal  and  external  environment  of  the  children 
were  thus  each  classified  in  three  divi-iion'.  The  next 
step  has  been  to  combine  the  two  into  three  final  classes, 
exprtssing  the  environment  generally. 

The  first  of  these  contains  all  those  who  fall  into  Class  I 
on  one  point,  and  on  the  other  into  Class  I  or  2.  Class  2: 
contains  those  who  are  in  Class  1  on  one  point  and  in  3  on 
the  other,  or  who  are  in  Class  2  on  both.  Class  3  contains- 
those  who  are  in  Class  3  on  one  puint  and  2  or  3  on  the 
other.  In  cases  where  it  had  only  been  possible  to  classify 
one  kind  of  environment,  the  homes  were  classified 
according  to  that  one. 

The  followiog  table  shows  the  children,  classified 
according  to  health,  appearance,  character  and  intallect^ 
and  tabulated  according  to  the  kind  of  mother  and  their 
home  environment.  As  the  object  of  the  table  is  to  show 
the  extent  to  which  the  various  conditions  are  inter- 
dependent when,  in  one  family,  two  or  more  children  are 
exactly  alike  in  health,  appearance,  and  character  and 
intellect,  only  one  has  been  classified.  The  small  extent 
to  which  this  is  the  case  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  584 
children  are  here  considered  out  of  604  with  whom  we  had 
to  deal. 

These  table?,  summarised  separately,  according  to  (re) 
health,  (6)  appearance,  (c)  character  and  intelligence — and 
with  class  of  mothers  separated  from  environment  —  give 
the  following  results : — 


Table  XX.XI.— Condition  of  Children. — Summary  According  to  Mothers. 


Class  of  Mothers. 

Health  — 

I. 

IT. 

III. 

IV. 

Unclassed. 

Total. 

Good   

54 

38 

22 

16 

29 

159 

Some  definite  illness 

7 

16 

4 

6 

7 

40 

General  iil-health   

59 

75 

17 

15 

32 

198 

Health  uuclassed     

15 

56 

22 

15 

79 

187 

Appearance  as  indicative  of  care  — 

Good   

102 

72 

15 

1 

32 

222 

Mc  derate   ...   

13 

32 

7 

9 

22 

83 

Bad 

1 

2 

9 

21 

5 

38 

Unclasted  

19 

79 

34 

21 

88 

241 

Intelligence  and  Character — 

Above  average  

44 

21 

3 

2 

10 

80 

Average  

48 

37 

12 

10 

27 

134 

,   Shaip,  not  good  character   

3 

1 

12 

12 

4 

Dull,  good  character   

13 

32 

li 

80 

•   Very  dull,  defective  or  dull  and  bad  character 

2 

5 

3 

7 

7 

24 

-  Unclassed  

25 

89 

36 

21 

91 

262" 

Totals  with  each  class  of  Mother   

135 

185 

65 

52 

147 

584 

*This  total  is  large,  because  no  attempt  was  made  to  classify  babies  and  v»ry  young  children  for  character 
and  intelligence. 


Table  XXXII.— Condition  of  Children.— Summary 
According  to  Environment. 


Kind  of  Environment. 

Health— 

Satis- 
factory. 

.Medium. 

Unsfctis- 
factory. 

Totals. 

106 

Good   

54 

23 

29 

Some  definite  illness 

13 

9 

9 

31 

General  ill-healih  ... 

53 

27 

48 

128 

Unclassed  ... 

35 

24 

44 

103 

Appearance  as  indica- 

tive of  care — 

146 

Good   

84 

33 

29 

Moderate   

20 

10 

26 

56 

Bad  

1 

7 

19 

27 

Unclassed  

50 

33 

56 

139 

Table  XXXII.— Condition  of  Children.— Summary 
According  to  EN^^RONMENT. — Continued. 


Intelligence  and  Cha- 

racter— 

Good   

78 

26 

34 

138 

Below    average  ii. 

37 

either   

26 

17 

80 

Unclassed  

51 

40 

59 

150« 

Totals  in  each  kind  of 

155 

83 

130 

363 

environment 

*  Including  babies  and  very  young  children. 

Mothers  and  environment,  however,  are  far  from  being 
the  only  factors  ia  the  children's  welfare.  Food  and 
clothing  have  already  been  fully  discussed  (Section  VII.). 
The  school  life  ia  another  most  important  consideration. 
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Lambeth. 

There  are  56  elementary  schoots-  in  tiie  Union,  scattered 
over  the  4  divisions  ol  Limbetb,  Kenniugton,  Brixton,  and 
Norwood.  These  schools  naturally  vary  much  in  their 
educational  and  moral  value.  In  those  in  wh'ch  the 
"cleansing  scheme"  has  been  put  into  operation  the 
standard  of  cleanliness  has  risen  consi  lerably  ;  the  clean 
and  tidy  appearance  of  some  of  the  out-relief  children  is 
due  far  more  to  school  than  to  home  influence. 

There  was  one  exaggerated  instance  of  this  in  District  3. 
The  children  were  in  so  filthy  and  reglected  a  state  that 
the  school  nurse  herself  interviewed  the  mother.  Later 
the  mother  was  warned  by  the  N.S.P.C.C.,  whose  Inspector 
visited  her  and  examined  the  children,  and  when  in  the 
course  of  this  inquiry  the  children  were  seen,  their  appear- 
ance was  fairly  good.  At  present,  therefore,  under  pres- 
sure of  the  N.S.P.C.C.,  the  mother  is  exerting  herself  to 
improve  their  condition.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
this  zeal  will  continue. 

At  the  school  of  the  Benevolent  Society  of  St.  Patriok 
in  North  Lambeth,  the  level  both  of  edusation  and  of 
■discipline  is  distinctly  lower  than  that  of  other  schools  in 
the  same  district.  Unfortunately  a  particularly  large 
proportion  of  out-relief  children  attend  thii  school, 
because  free  breakfasts  are  given  in  the  winter,  and  an 
outfit  of  clothing  every  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  standards  of  237  children 
at  school,  from  Standard  II.  upwards.  Standard  I.  has 
not  been  included  because  sometimes  it  is  in  the  Infants' 


Continued. 

department  and  sometimes  in  the  others.  The  figures 
regarding  it  were  therefore  rather  uncertain. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  ascertain  the  standards  of  all 
the  other  children,  for,  if  neither  they  nor  their  mothers 
were  seen  (as  was  the  fact  in  seventeen  families),  it  could 
not  be  discovered  what  school  they  attended.  The  table 
also  omits  three  children  who  attend  special  schools  for  the 
mentally  defective. 

The  standards  have  also  been  tabulated  so  as  to  show 
how  many  children  are  up  to  or  above  the  right  standard 
for  their  age. 


Table  XXXIV. 


Standard. 

B.>ys. 

Girl^. 

Total. 

VIL 

8 

9 

17 

VI. 

12 

14 

26 

V. 

28 

11 

39 

IV. 

27 

32 

59 

III. 

21 

28 

49 

11. 

24 

23 

47 

Totals 

120 

117 

237 

Table  XXXV.— School  Standards. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

No.  of  Children  who  are  in  a  high  standard  for  their  age 

14 

14 

28 

J)    »       n         »     ))    ))       right    „        „  „ 

52 

49 

101 

)»    »       j>         ))     H    ))  ^  low        ,,        ,,     ,,  ,, 

49 

41 

90 

„    „      „         „     „  two  or  more  years  below  right  stand- 

ard (included  above)  

30 

16 

46 

There  are  also  3  Children  of  8  and  34  of  7  still  in  the  Infants'  department. 

Above  figures  expressed  as  percentages  of  total  number  of  Children  whose  standard  is  known. 

Percentage  in  high  standard  -      -      -   13 

»  right      „   46 

>,  »  low        „   41 

„         two  or  more  years  below  right  standard  (included  above)   -      -  21 


Teachers  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  in  the 
poorer  distriits,  where  there  is  so  much  casual  labour, 
seldom  notice  any  difference  between  the  oat-relief 
children  and  others.  But  in  a  school  whose  scholars  are 
drawn  from  good  homes,  the  widows'  children  as  a  whole, 
with  or  without  out-relief,  are  usually  marked  out  as  less 
fortunate  than  others.  In  one  higher  grade  and  elem  n- 
tary  school  combined,  the  heads  of  both  the  girls'  and 
boys'  departments  stated  that  the  out-relief  children  were 
distinctly  below  the  average  in  the  school  because  their 
home  circumstances  did  not  allow  them  food  or  clothing 
<  T  an  environment  equal  to  that  of  the  other  children. 
They  are  at  a  further  disadvantage  inasmuch  as  they  are 


usually  iorced  to  leave  school  at  fourteen  years  of  age 
instead  of  remaining  until  they  are  sixteen — a  right  which 
is  a  special  feature  of  a  higher  grade  school.  The  testimony 
of  teachers  in  general  went  to  show  that  the  out-relief 
children  are  practically  debarred  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  Scholarship  schemes  by  the  pressure  of  family  needs. 
These  operate  in  two  ways.  The  bright  children  have 
neither  the  leisure  nor  the  home  advantages  in  the  way  of 
food,  cljthes,  and  comfort  which  would  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  with  others,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  pressing  need  at  home  for  a  child  of  fourteen  to  go 
immediately  into  work  which  will  bring  in  a  weekly 
wage. 
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Seventeen  boys  under  fourteen  work  out  of  school  hours,     condition  of  health,  appearance,  character  and  intellect 
a  practice  which  their  schoolmasters  consider  has  a  dis-     of  these  boys : — 
tinctly  bad  effect.     The  following  table  shows  the  age 

Table  XXXVI.— Boys  under  Fourteen  who  Work  Out  of  School  Hours. 


Age. 


13 
12 
13 
12 
12 
13 
13 

13 
10 
13 


12 


12 
12 
13 

11 
13 

13 


Kind  of  Employment. 


Health. 


Good. 


Newspaper  round 
Eirands,  every  evening... 

Latherer  in  bai bar's  shop 
Helps  in  coalshed 
Errands  on  Saturday 
Parcel  carrier,  evenings 

and  Saturday  

Errands   

Golf  caddie — Saturday  ... 
Newspaper    round,  and 

delivers     washing  at 

dinner  time 
Grocer'8  boy  —  morning, 

dinner    time,  evening, 

and  Saturday  

Golf  caddie —  Saturday  . . . 
Milk  round — morring  ... 
Newspaper  round 

)i  )> 

Errands  —  evenings  and 
Saturday   

Newspaper  round — morn- 
ing and  evening 


Totals 


Some 
illnes?, 


S  * 


Appearsnce  as  indi- 
cative of  care 
taken. 


Good. 


Bad. 


Character  and  Intelligence. 


3 

02 


■a  2 

.  oi 

ft 


•X.  " 

a  T3 


It  is  in  regard  to  character  and  intelligence  that  the 
results  of  this  table  are  most  interesting.  No  fewer  than 
six^out  of  seventeen  boys,  or  a  little  more  than  one-third, 
are  classed  as  dull  or  very  dull.  Taking  the  whole  number 
of  children,  the  proportion  of  dull  and  very  dull  to  the 
whole  number  is  104  to  584,  or  nearly  one-sixth  of  the 
whole. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  employments  are  — with  two 
exceptions,  one  of  which  is  a  barber's  latherer—  carried 
on  in  tie  streets.  Such  employments  are  especially  likely 
to  be  demoralising  for  young  boys.  In  a  district  like 
Lambeth  the  newspaper  boy,  for  example,  is  in  constant 
touch  with  racing  rews  and  betting  men.  The  barber's 
boy  in  a  poor  district  is  in  an  environment  equally 
undesirable. 

XIIL 

Conclusion. 

These  facts  brirg  to  an  end  the  report  on  the  out-relief 
children  of  the  Lambeth  Union.  It  has  been  sought  to 
describe  the  whole  ciicumstances  of  their  lives  and  to  in- 
dicate as  far  as  possible  the  tffectof  those  circumstances  upon 
their  general  well-being.  Thus  it  has  been  necessary  to  give 
f-hort  description  of  Lambeth  and  of  its  Poor  Law  districts 
(Sections  IV.  and  V.).  This  was  followed  by  a  detailed 
description  of  the  housing  conditions  and  the  external 
surroundings  of  each  family  receiving  out-rtlief  (Section 
v.).  The  incomes,  the  wherewithal  to  live,  of  each 
family  weie  then  discussed,  and  the  relative  importance  of 


the  earnings  of  various  members  of  the  family,  of  out- 
relief,  and  of  other  sources  of  income  set  forth  (Section  V[.\ 
The  family  expenditure  under  the  heads  of  rent,  food,  and 
clothing  has  next  been  discussed,  and  it  has  been  shown 
in  how  many  cases  the  diet  of  children  is  unsatisfactory 
and  their  clothing  itsuflScient  (Section  VII.).  The  imme- 
diate or  "  internal"  environment  of  the  children  was  then 
dealt  with,  and  the  clemlinees  and  furnishing  of  the 
homes  described  (Section  VIII ).  This  led  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  mothers  as  the  heads  of  the  households,  and 
they  were  classified  in  accordance  with  their  employments 
characters,  and  health  (Section  IX.).  Some  account  was^ 
then  given  of  the  occupations  previously  followed  by  each 
father,  in  order  to  show  what  would  have  been  the 
probable  circumstances  of  the  family  previous  to  his 
death,  illness,  or  desertion  (Section  X.).  The  occupations 
and  health  (so  far  as  it  could  be  a&ceitained)  of  the 
children  over  fourteen  in  each  family  have  also  been 
shortly  described  (Section  XI.).  Finally,  the  dependc't 
children  on  whose  account  oat-relief  is  piven  have  btea 
d  scussed  in  detail  as  full  as  could  be  obtained,  and  the 
desciiption  of  each  child  correlated  to  the  classification  on 
mothers  and  of  e  ivircnment  (Section  XII ). 

A  short  account  ot  the  position  in  school  of  the  out-relief 
children  has  been  added  (also  Section  XII.)  as  affording: 
some  guide  — which  is  supplemented  by  the  information 
given  as  to  the  occupations  of  their  elder  brothers  and 
sisters  (Section  XI.)  —a?  to  what  may  be  expected  of  them 
when  they  also  leave  school,  and  take  their  places  in  the 
rank*  of  the  wage-earneis. 


For  Physical  condition  of  Lambeth  Out- Relief  Children,  see  Appendix  XXII. 


The  classifications  on  which  the  tabulations  have  been  based  have  been  fully  described  in  the  Reports  on  Derby  and 
Lsmbeth  and  are  therefore  omitted  in  those  which  follow. 
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CHILDREN   ON   OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 
APPENDIX  IIL 


Paddington. 

REPORT  ON  INQUIRY  INTO  CASES  OF  CHILDREN  WHOSE  PARENTS  WERE  IN 
RECEIPT  OF  OUTDOOR  RELIEF  IN  PADDINGTON. 

By  Mary  Longman. 


I. 

DATE  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  INQUIRY. 

PermiisBion  to  make  this  inquiry  was  received  from 
the  clerk  to  the  guardians  in  March,  1907,  and  the 
investigator  received  every  assistance  from  him  and 
the  relieving  officers.  The  guardians  print  every  half- 
year  a  list  of  persons  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief, 

fiving  the  address  and  number  of  pereons  in  each  case, 
he  list  in  this  instance  was  checked  by  the  relieving 
officers,  who  added  any  that  had  since  come  on  the 
books.  At  the  time  when  the  inquiry  was  begun  there 
were  only  17  families  with  children  still  having  out- 
relief.  There  had  been  many  temporary  cases  during 
the  winter  months,  but  relief  to  these  had  just  stopped. 
Thirteen  out  of  the  17  casee  may  be  regarded  as  per- 
manent. Of  the  othens  one  was  the  wife  of  a  man 
undergoing  three  months'  imprisonment,  another  was 
a  widow  with  one  child  who  had  temporary  relief  in 
food  when  out  of  work,  and  the  two  remaining  cases 
were  widows  who  gave  up  their  relief  while  the  inqtiiry 
was  in  progress,  one  because  her  children  were  taken 
into  the  district  schools,  and  the  other  because  she 
obtained  work  sufficiently  well  paid  to  maintain  the 
family.  These  four  cases  were  responsible  for  13  of 
the  children,  the  other  13  cases  for  27. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cases  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  head  of  each  family,  with 
the  number  of  children  dependent  on  each  class  of 
case :  — 


Table  I. 


Condition  of  the  Head 
of  the  lamily. 

Number 
of 
Cases. 

Number 
of 

Children. 

Widows     .      -      -  - 

7 

16 

Husband  in  Hospital  or 
Infirmary 

4 

8 

Husband  in  Asylum  - 

1 

2 

Husband  in  Prison  - 

1 

4 

Husband    at   Home  (not 
able-bodied) 

4 

10 

17 

40 

IL 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

In  Paddington  a  separate  caee  paper  is  kept  for 
each  case  in  receipt  of  relief.  Every  visit  to  the  home, 
whether  made  by  the  relieving  officer,  a  guardian,  or 
any  other  person,  is  entered  on  tlie  case  paper,  and 
changes  in  income  and  other  family  circumstances 
are  recorded.  The  case  paper,  thereiore,  affords  a  very 
full  history  of  the  family  since  the  first  application 
for  relief.  The  investigator  was  allowed  access  to 
these  records,  and  gained  much  information  from 
them.  Nevertheless,  the  usual  method  of  enquiry,  by 
visits  to  the  mother  and  children  in  the  homes,  was 
pursued  as  before.  For  general  information  concern- 
ing the  parifih  the  investigator  is  much  indebted  to  the 
clerk  to  the  guardians,  and  also  to  various  school- 
masters, schoolmistresses,  and  other  residents. 


The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  (he 
principal  sources  of  information  were  utilised:  — 

Table  II. 


I.    Number  of  cases  in  which  information 

was  obtained  from  each  source    -      -  14 

II.  Number  of  cases  in  which  information 
could  not  be  obtained  from  each  source, 
including : — 

1.  Cases  in  which  information  was  obtained 

from  the  Relieving  Officer  only  -       -  0 

2.  Cases  in  which  information  was  obtained 

from  all  other  sources,  but  the  Mother 

was  not  seen     -      _      -      _      -  | 

3.  Cases  in  which  information  was  obtained 

from  all  other  sources,  but  no  children 
were  seen  ------  2 


Total  number  of  Cases  -      -  17 


III.  Number  of  cases  concerning  which  in- 
formation was  received  from  the 
Schools      ------  C) 


III. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  parish  of  Paddington  is  divided  into  four  relief 
districts,  with  a  relieving  officer  for  each,  and  there 
are  three  assistant  relieving  officers.  There  is  also  a 
"  general  relieving  officer  and  collector,"  who  has  like- 
wise three  assistants.  Since  this  inquiry  was  com- 
pleted a  "  female  relief  visitor "  has  also  been, 
appointed.  Her  special  duty  is  "  to  make  the  neces- 
sary inquiries  in  the  cases  of  women  and  children."' 
(Annual  report,  1907,  p.  7.) 

There  are  no  fixed  rules  for  the  administration  of 
relief,  but  each  case  is  dealt  with  according  to  ilis  cir- 
cumstances. In  addition  to  the  visits  of  relieving 
officers,  some  of  the  guardians  visit  the  cases,  and 
endeavour,  by  personal  contact,  to  discover  tlie  best 
means  of  assistance.  Tliere  is  co-operation  with  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  with  the  parochial 
relief  committees.  On  the  whole,  the  guardians  are 
unwilling  to  grant  out-relief,  and  in  the  case  of  widows 
with  children  they  much  prefer  to  take  the  cliildren. 
into  the  schools,  but  if  a  widow  can  show  that  she  has 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  getting  work  and  also  looking 
after  her  children,  out-relief  is  given.  Sometimes  the 
guardians  offer  a  few  weeks'  employment  in  the 
laundry  at  the  workhouse,  giving  three,  four  or  five 
days'  work  a  week  at  two  shillings  a  day.  This  woi  k  is 
not  popular  with  the  women,  who  say  it  is  very  heavy. 
The  relief  in  return  for  it  is  given  in  money.  In  other 
cases  it  may  be  either  in  money  or  kind,  or  in  both.  Out  of 
the  seventeen  cases  investigated,  nine  received  money 
only,  four  received  kind  only,  and  four  received  some 
of  each. 

There  is  no  fixed  scale  of  relief.  The  following 
table  shows  the  actual  sums  given,  with  the  number 
of  dependent  children  in  eacli  family.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  median  of  out-relief  is  9s.,  and  the  mode 
is  10s. 
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Table  III, 


A  moim  t 

X  1. 1 1 1      LL IJ.  U 

of  Out- 
(Food  and 

AT  nnpv^ 

Number 
of 

Fftinilics 
with  this 
A  monn  t 

Number  of  dependent  Children  in 
each  Family  with  this  Amount. 

1  child. 

2  chil- 
dren. 

3  chil- 
dren. 

4  chil- 
dren. 

5  chil- 
dren. 

s.  d. 

z  I) 

i 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2  6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

5  0 

T 
1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

b  U 

Z 

1 

1 

<0  D 

I 

1 

* 

O  U 

1 

8  6 

1 



1 

9  0 

2 

1 

1 

10  0 

4 

1 

1 

2 

12  0 

1 

— 

1 

12  6 

1 

_ 

1 

— 

15  0 

1 

other  unions,  but  in  this  case  it  tells  little  as  to  the 
guardians'  policy,  for  in  eight  out  of  the  seventeen 
cases  either  the  fatJier  is  at  home,  and  not  able- 
bodied,  or  the  mother  herself  is  unable  to  work,  and 
therefore  relief  is  needed  for  others  besides  the  chil- 
dren. The  next  table  iis  an  attempt  to  show  more 
closely  the  relations  between  the  needs  of  the  family 
and  the  sum  given. 

Table  IV. 


Number  in 
i'amily. 

Number  of 
Possible 
Workers. 

1  „ 

Total 
Income. 

Amount  of 
Out-Relief. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

2 

0* 

11 

0 

6 

0 

2 

1 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

6 

8 

6 

3 

' 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

3 

0* 

12 

6 

12 

6 

3 

0 

17 

0 

9 

6 

3 

1 

15 

0 

5 

0 

4 

1* 

12 

0 

6 

0 

4 

1 

16 

0 

10 

0 

4 

2 

17 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0* 

10 

0 

10 

0 

6 

1 

12 

6 

12 

0 

6 

1 

7 

0 

2 

6 

6 

2 

19 

0 

G 

6  ■ 

6 

3*  . 

22 

0 

8 

0 

7 

0* 

15 

0 

15 

0 

In  both  these  tables  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
family  of  six  persons  (five  children)  which  received 
so  low  a  6um  ae  26.  6d.  was  a  purely  temporary  case. 
When  the  woman  had  had  this  amount  (in  food),  for  a 
fortnicfht,  she  started  regular  work  at  17s.  a  week, 
and  ceased  to  have  relief. 

IV. 

THE  PARISH  OF  PADDINGTON. 

The  area  of  the  parish  of  Paddington  is  1,354  acres, 
and  its  population  in  1901  was  143,954.  It  is  very 
slightly  larger  than  the  Metropolitan,  Borough  of  Pad- 
dington. 

A  large  part  of  the  parish  is  inhabited  by  people  of 
a  well-to-do  class.  There  are,  however,  some  poor 
streets,  especially  off  the  north  side  of  the  Harrow- 
road,  and  some  of  these  are  also  disorderly.  There 
are,  indeed,  three  streets  in  this  part  which  are  noted 
for  the  poverty  and  wildness  of  tJie  rahabitants.  Many 
of  the  hou^ses  in  these  streets  are  in  a  bad  condition, 
and  tliere  is  much  overcrowding.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  housing  is  not  bad.  Most  of  the  houses  now 
let  out  in  tenements  were  built  to  be  inhabited  by 
single  families  of  better  position,  and  are  therefore 
fairly  substantial  and  airy.  The  degree  of  overcrowd- 
ing over  the  whole  area  is  13'5  per  cent. 

There  is  practically  no  employment  for  women  but 
laundry  and  domestic  work. 


ENVIRONMENT  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF 
DWELLINGS. 

All  the  families  in  Paddington  whose  condition  was 
inquired  into  were  living  in  streets ;  none  in.  courts  or 
passages.  All  lived  in  rooms  in  houses  let  in  tene- 
ments, and  only  one  woman  sub-let  any  of  her  rooms. 
Six  out  of  the  seventeen  cases  were  living  in  the  thxea 
streets  mentioned  in  the  last  section  as  particularly  un- 
desirable. The  condition  of  the  houses  and  streets  is 
shown  in  the  next  table.  Four  families  live  in  houses 
where  the  sanitary  condition,  the  condition  of  the  road, 
and  the  character  of  the  population  are  all  satisfactory. 
For  three  families  the  surroundings  are  unsatisfactory 
on  all  these  points,  and  the  remainder  lie  between  tha 
two  extremes. 

Table  V. 
Description  of  Dwelling. 
Sanitary  Condition  :— 

Good  ^  _  _  _ 
Medium  -  -  -  - 
Bad-  - 


6 
8 
3 

17 


Condition  of  Road  :- 
Clean 

Medium  - 
Dirty 


Character  of  Population 
Good 
Mixed 
Poor 

Very  Poor 


17 


o 
1 

4 
7 

17 


*  Ex'.'ludir! 


the  mother,  who  works  in  the  laundry  in 
return  for  relief. 


The  next  tables  show  the  number  of  rooms  occupied, 
and  the  degree  of  overcrowding :  — 

Table  VI. 
Number  of  Rooms  occupied. 

Number  of  families  living  in  1  room       -  -  -  5 

„            ,,          „          2  rooms       -  -  8 

•}             ))          )j                ))          -  -  -  3 

Unknown  -  -  l 

17 
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Table  Vll. 
Degree  of  Overcrowding. 

Number  of  cases  with  2  persons  or  less  for  each  room  10 
„  „  more  than  2  persons  for  each  room  4 

))         j>         J)     I)      ))         »        »  " 

Unknown    -       -  I 

17 

Number  of  persons  living  2  or  less  in  1  room  -  -  34 
„  „         „     more  than  2  in  one  room  -  17 

o  .19 

)5  ))  ))  ))  ))        "     >)  >) 

Unknown   -     -   One  family  of  6  persons. 

i.e.,  37  per  cent,  of  the  cases  (or  45  per  cent,  of  the 
persons)  about  which  information  was  obtained  are 
overcrowded. 

VI. 

SOURCES  AND  AMOUNT  OF  INCOME. 

^he  facts  of  income  are  noted  on  the  case  papers 
with  such  care  that  the  investigators  have  relied  on 
these  in  the  few  cases  where  information  from  the 
mother  was  incomplete.  It  has,  therefore,  been  found 
possible  to  tabulate  the  income  of  every  family.  The 
sums  range  from  4s.  up  to  22s.,  but  the  two  lowest 
incomes  (4s.  and  7s.)  belong  to  purely  temporary  cases, 
in  which  relief  was  given  in  food  until  the  mother 
should  be  in  regular  work.  The  income  in  these  cases 
can  hardly  have  done  more  than  feed  the  families 
while  they  were  on  the  Poor  Law — if  indeed  it  was 
sufficient  for  that — so  that  the  mother  must  have 
started  her  career  as  a  wage-earner  in  debt  for  rent 
at  least.    The  median  of  incomes  is  12s.  6d. 

The  number  of  families  of  5  or  more  persons  with 
incomes  less  than  20s.  ^  5. 

Only  one  family  has  more  than  203.  and  in  that  family 
there  are  6  persons. 


Out-relie 
Mother's 
ChUdren'i 
Other  So 


The  number  of  "  potential  wage  earners  "  is  twenty-nine. 
Out  of  these,  four  are  fathers  and  four  are  mothers 
who  are  too  ill  to  work.  There  is  also  one  aged  grand- 
mother. This  leaves  only  twenty  persons  who  are  really 
able  to  work,  of  whom  thirteen  are  mothers. 

Table  X. 

Number  of  Families  with  1  or  more  Members  over 


School  Age. 

Number  with  1  member  over  school  age  -  9 

„          „    2  members     „        „        -  5 

J!         >»    3         „        „        ,,        -  2 

J)  »    4  1)        1)        ))        -  1 


^  17 
VII. 

EXPENDITURE, 
(a)  Rent. 

The  median  of  rent  is  5s.  6d.  The  lowest  rent  paid 
is  2s.  6d.  (for  one  room),  and  the  highest  is  7s.  6d. 
(for  three  rooms).  One  family  sub-lets  one  room  fur- 
nished for  7s.,  and  thus  lives  rent  free  in  its  other 
two.  Rent  absorbs  from  26  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
family  income  in  thirteen  (76  per  cent.)  of  the  cases. 


Table  VIII. 
Incomes  in  Ascending  Order. 


nf 

VL 

lIlLUIIltJ. 

i.1  UIlUJcl  Ul 
Iw/tASco  Willi 
lllcil  ±I1C(J1IIC. 

l>iU.lIlUcI    in  CclCU 

r  aiiiiiy  ciL  lllcil 
Income. 

s.  d. 

A  n 

^  yj 

1 

9 

7  0 

1 

G 

8  6 

1 

3 

9  0 

1 

3 

10  0 

2 

3,  5 

11  0 

1 

2 

12  0 

1 

4 

12  6 

2 

3,  5 

15  0 

2 

3,  7 

16  0 

1 

4 

17  0 

~2 

3,  4 

19  0 

1 

6 

22  0 

1 

6 

Out-relief  plays  an  unusually  large  part  in  the 
family  income.  In  six  cases  (35  per  cent.)  it  actually 
forms  the  whole,  and  in  no  case  is  it  so  little  as  25  per 
cent.  It  exceeds  75  per  cent,  for  seven  families,  and 
for  the  remaining  ten  it  ranges  from  26  to  75  per  cent. 

The  various  other  parts  of  income  are  correspond- 
ingly unimportant.  The  mothers  do  not  earn  at  all  in 
twelve  cases,  except  indeed  that  six  of  them  havo  to 
work  at  the  laundry  for  their  relief.  The  five  who  do 
earn  (29  per  cent,  of  the  cases)  make  sums  ranging 
between  25  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  income. 

Children's  earnings  account  for  the  same  proportion 
in  the  same  number  of  cases,  and  there  are  also  two 
families  where  the  children  earn  under  25  per  cent. 

"  Income  from  other  sources  "  is  a  calculable  amount 
in  only  one  case,  and  there  it  does  not  exceed  50  per 
cent. 

Out  relief,  therefore,  is  the  only  part  of  income 
which  ever  exceeds  75  per  cent.,  and  it  does  so  in 
seven,  cases,  or  41  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 


Table  XI. 
Rent  as  Percentages  of  Income. 
No.  of  cases  in  which  rent  =   0"25  %  of  income  -  1 
»  "        •  >i         =  26"50  %    „  -  1.3 

))  I!  )i  —  51*75  %    „       „    -  2 

»  »  =  76-100%  „       „    -  I 

17 

(h)  Food. 

There  are  four  cases  in  which  some  food  is  given  from 
outside  sources,  aiid  three  out  of  these  four  cases  aret 
those  which  have  the  lowest  incomes.  Tlie  family  with 
4s.  a  week  (for  two  persons)  has  occasional  help  in  food 
from  the  mother's  mother.  The  family  with  7s.  for 
six  persons  has  a  hot  dinner  every  Saturday  from  a 
friend,  and  also  some  cakes.  In  the  case  with  8s.  6d. 
for  three  persons,  the  boy  has  a  free  diiuier  at  school 
as  often  as  the  schoolmistress  can  give  him  a  turn,  but 
this  does  not  come  to  more  than  one  or  two  a  week. 

In  the  fourth  case  also,  one  boy  receives  frec[uent 
school  dinoers.  The  income  here  is  12s.  for  five  per- 
sons. 

The  school  dinners  have  raised  the  families  receiving 
them  from  Class  IV.  to  Class  III.  The  occasional  help 
from  the  mother's  mother  is  not  sufficient  to  do  this^ 


IX. 

Constituents  of  Income  as  Percentages  of  Total. 


Part  of  Income. 


Earnings  ■ 
s  Earnings  ■ 
iurces  - 


Number  of  cases  in  which  the  proportion  of  this  part  to  the  whole  income= 


0 

1—25%. 

26—50%. 

51—75%. 

76—100%. 

0 

0 

6 

4 

7 

12* 

0 

3 

2 

0 

10 

2 

4 

1 

0 

16 

0 

1 

0 

0 

lacludes  cases  where  motlier  works  for  the  Out-relief. 


Out-relief  =  Total  Income  in  6  cases. 
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and  the  cels©  which  receives  Saturday  dinners  is  in 
Class  I.,  betoaase  the  mother  manages  to  provide  cooked 
food  through  the  week. 

Table  XIII. 
Diet. 


Cases. 

Children. 

Class  I.  - 

3 

8 

Class  II.  - 

3 

7 

Class  III.  -         -  - 

6 

16 

Class  IV.  - 

2 

3 

Unclassed  -         -  - 

3 

6 

(c)  Clothes. 

It  was  not  found  that  any  family  received  gifts  of 
clothing.  The  clothing  has  been  classified  as  in 
Lambeth,  according  to  the  average  clothing  of  the 
family,  with  the  following  result:  — 

Table  XII. 
Clothes. 


Cases. 

Children. 

Good  - 

7 

17 

Medium 

8 

17 

Bad  - 

_  2 

6 

17 

40 

(d)  Other  Expenditube. 

The  trtray  windfalls  in  money  and  kind  amount  to 
very  little.  La  one  case  the  father's  brother  had  re- 
cently given  Is.  In  another  there  is  possible  help  from 
the  mother's  mother,  and  a  neighbour  is  said  to  "be 
very  kind."  A  third  case  does  receive  occasional  help 
from  the  mother's  mother,  but  she  herself  is  very  poor. 
She  allows  the  family  to  use  her  room  in  the  daytime,  to 
save  firing. 

VIII. 

THE  COMFORT  OF  THE  HOME. 
Table  XIV. 

Furniture : — • 

Good      -----  1 

Fair  ------  10 

Poor        -----  4 

Very  Poor  -  -  _  _  i 
Unknown        _      _      -      _  i 


Table  XV. 


Oleanliness  : — 
Good 
Medium 
Dirty - 
Unkaown  - 


17 


7 
1 
1 

17 


IX. 

THE  MOTHEE. 
(a)  Character. 

On  the  whole^the  Paddington  mothers  are  of  a  good 
-type.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  them  have  been  placed  in 
Classes  I.  or  II. 

Table  XVI. 

Percentage  of 
Number,   those  Classed. 

-  5  31 
8  50 
2  13 

-  1  6 


I. 


Class 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Class  IV. 


16 


100 


(6)  Health  of  Mothers. 
In  all  cases  of  bad  health,  and  some  of  the  others, 
the  medical  officer's  report  was  found  on  the  case  paper. 


Table  XVII. — Health  of  Mothers. 

Good  

Poor  

Bad  

Unclassed  


-  7 

-  6 

-  3 

-  1* 

17 


(c)  Employment. 
Out  of  the  ten  mothers  at  work,  six  are  employed  by 
the  guardians  in  the  laundry.  Three  of  these  work  for 
five  days  a  week,  one  for  four  days,  and  two  for  three. 
One  of  these  hist  takes  in  sewing  to  do  on  the  days 
when,  she  is  at  homo.  Two  more  women  are  ironers .  in 
other  laundries,  and  one  of  these  also  takes  in  sewing. 
The  other  two  are  dependent  on  casual  days'  charing. 

The  laundrj'^  work  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  2s.  a  day, 
but  these  sums  aie  really  out  relief,  and  have  been  con- 
sidered under  that  heading.      Q'ho  earnings  of  the 
women  in  independent  employments  are  as  follows  : 
Table  XVIII. 

s.  d.       s.  d. 


Ironing 
Sewing 
Ironing 
Charing 
Charing 
Sewing 


10  0 


about 


6 
6 
0 

0  (this  woman 


also  works  on  three  days  in  the  laundry). 
Table  XIX. 
Charing        -      _      _      _      -       _  2 
Sewing  -------2 

Laundry  Work  -  _  -  -  _  2 
Employed  at  Workhouse  Laundry  -  -  6 
No  Employment    -      -      -      -      -  7 


Less  number  with  two  Employments 


19 

2 

17 


The  arrangements  made  by  the  mothers  for  the  care 
of  their  children  during  their  absence  are  shown  in  tlie 
following  table.  Women  who  are  employed  in  the 
Iriundry  and  live  near  enough  can  get  home  fc-r  a 
short  time  in  the  dinner  hour. 

Table  XX. 
Care  of  Children  during  Mother's  absence. 


Number  of 
days  on  which 
Mother  is  out. 


5  (laundry) 
5  (laundry) 
5  (laundry) 

4  (laundry) 
3-4  - 
3-4  - 
3  (laundry) 
3  (laundry) 
2-3  - 


Arrangements  for  Minding  Children. 


Neighbour  minds  M.  1  for  4d.  a  day  ; 

F.  7  and  F.  5  go  to  school. 
M.  12,  F.  5  go  to  school ;  no  other 

arrangement. 
M.  9,  F'.  6,  F.4,  F,  3  go  to  school ; 

father  (usually  in  bed)  keeps  an 

eye  on  M ,  1 . 
M:  12,  F.  8  go  to  school ;  F.  14  may 

sometimes  be  at  home, 
F.  10  goes  to  school;  father  is  at 

home. 

M.  12,  M.  9  go  to  school ;  grand- 
mother looks  after  F.4. 

F.  11,  F.  5  go  to  school ;  no  other 
arrangement. 

F.  11  goes  to  school  ;  no  other 
arrangement. 

M.  11,  F.  9,  M.  7,  go  to  school ;  neigh- 
bour keeps  an  eye  on  F.  4,  F,  2. 
Mother  sometimes  employed  in 
mornings  and  evenings  only. 

M.  2  in  a  creche,  4d.  a  day. 


Unclassed_;l  (not  seen). 


*  Not  seen.  Health  is  presumably  good,  as  nothing  is 
noted  on  the  case  paper. 
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APPENDIX  III.— Continued. 
Paddington.— Con^inwec?. 


X. 

THE  FATHER. 
The  employments  previously  followed  by  the  fathers 
'svere  ascertained  in  every  case.  Five  of  them  (29  per  cent. ) 
were  skilled,  and  the  remaining  twelve  (71  per  cent.), 
wei-e  unskilled.  There  were  nonu»  in  commercial  or 
-cthtr  employirients. 

XI. 

CHILDREN  OVER  SCHOOL  AGE. 

The  seventeen  families  contain,  in  all,  twenty-four 
■children  over  school  age,  but  only  seven  of  these  are 
still  living  at  home.  Three  (children  of  the  father  by 
a  former  marriage)  have  been  lost  sight  of.  Five 
girls  are  married,  and  two  more  are  living  with 
married  sisters.  One  girl  livets  with  her  grandmother, 
and  four  are  in  service.  One  boy  is  in  Canada,  and 
lias  not  been  heard  of  for  three  years  ;  another  is  a 
general  labourer,  usually  out  of  work,  and  at  present 
living  with  a  married  sister. 

Table  XXI. 
The  children  still  at  home  are  employed  thus  :  — 


Sex. 

Age. 

Employment. 

Earnings. 

M. 

19 

Shop  porter      .       -  - 

12s. 

M. 

16 

Butcher's  boy    -       -  - 

7s. 

M. 

16 

Out  of  work  (almost  feeble- 
minded). 

M. 

14 

Errand  boy  - 

5s. 

r. 

16 

In  paper  works  -       -  - 

4s. 

T. 

14 

Daily  service    -      -  - 

26. 

r. 

14 

Staying  on  at  school  till 
she  can  get  work.  She 
is  clever  and  not  strong, 
and  would  like  to  be  a 
clerk. 

ITone  are  in  skilled  trades. 

XIL 

THE  CHILDKEN  ON  OUT-RELIEF. 

Ther-e  were  fifty-two  children  under  fourteen  belong- 
ing to  the  seventeen  families.  Twelve  of  these  were 
not  living  at  home  ;  six  were  in  the  district  schools  ; 
three  were  living  with  relations,  and  three  were  in 
hospital  or  infirmary. 

The  ages  of  the  children  at  home  are  given  below  :  — 

Tabl»  IXII. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1  year  - 

0 

2 

2 

6  years  - 

5 

8 

13 

14  years  - 

10 

1.5 

25 

Total  - 

15 

25 

40 

The  character  and  intelligence  of  seventeen  children 
were  noted.    The  results  are  :  — 

Class  I.,  three. 

Class  11.,  one. 

Class  III.,  nine. 

ClaBB  IV.,  four. 

A  complete  list  follows:  — 

Table  XXIIL 

Character  akd  Intelligence  of  Children 
UNDER  14. 

Class  I 

E-  11 -—Very  intelligent.  Good  mannered.    Good  char- 
acter at  school.    Standard  V. 

F.  10.— Very  bright.    Fond  of  school.  Intelligent. 

M.  9.— Distinctly  sharp.    Unselfish.  Good-tempered. 
A  help  to  mother. 
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Class  IL 

F.    9. — Standard  III.    Studious,  nice  child — l)ut  not 

clever. 
F.    8.-  Standard  II. 
F.    7.— Bright,  attractive  child- 
F.    tj. — Noisy,  ill-trained. 
F.    5.— Bright,  attractive. 

F.    5. — Forward,  loving,  demands  much  attention. 
F.    5. — Nice  child,  but  not  particularly  intelligent. 
F.    4.— Noisy,  ill-trained. 
F.    3.— Noisy,  ill-trained. 

Class  III. 

M.  9. — Very  bad  character  at  school.    Low  type. 
Class  IV. 

F.  11. — Nice  child,  but  very  backward.     Standard  II. 

Good  manners. 
F.    9. — Very  backward  at  school,  just  in  Standard  IL 
M.  6. — Rather  stupid, 
F.    4. — Rather  stupid. 

The  following  notes  were  made  on  the  health  of  nine- 
teen of  the  out-relief  children.  Eight  of  the  others 
were  not  seen,  but  as  far  as  could  be  gathered  from  the 
mothers'  statements,  and  the  appearance  of  those 
seen,  the  remaining  twenty-one  children  were  quite 
healthy.  The  ones  concerning  whose  health  there  is 
something  to  say  form  47  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number. 

Table  XXIV. 
Health  of  Children  under  14. 


Sex  and  Age. 

Remarks. 

M.  12. 

Delicate.   Has  had  many  abscesses. 

M.  12. 

Delicate.   Teeth    want  attention. 
Needs  country  air.    (Case  paper). 

M.  12. 

Crippled.    Attends  special  school. 

F. 

12. 

Limps,  from  a  paralytic  stroke  when 
6  years  old.    Subject  to  bilious 
attacks. 

M. 

9. 

Subject  to  fits. 

M. 

9. 

Looks  delicate.    Sore  eyes. 

F. 

9. 

Very  bad  teeth. 

F. 

9. 

Pale    and    heavy-eyed.  Headache 
last  2  days.    Mother  says  con- 
sumptive. 

F. 

9. 

Very  pale. 

F. 

6. 

Sore  eyes. 

F. 

5. 

Abscesses  in  head.      Doctor  recom- 
mends change.    (Case  paper). 

F. 

4. 

Sore  eyes. 

.  E. 

4. 

Had  scarlet  fever  3  months  ago ; 
been  delicate  ever  since.  Looks 
pale  and  j.eaky. 

F. 

3. 

Sore  eyes. 

M. 

2. 

Mother  says  weak  chest.    A  big 
heavy    child.      Lender  doctor. 
Taking  cod  liver  oil  and  malt. 

M. 

1. 

Pale,  peaky  looking. 

■M. 

1. 

Sore  eyes. 

F. 

I 

Looks  ill.  Small,  red  eyes.  Mother 
says  consumptive. 

F. 

i. 

Looks  ill.    Small.    Yellow,  Eyes 
inflamed. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OP  DISTRESS  : 


CHILDREN   ON   OUTDOOR  RELIEF 


APPENDIX  IV. 


Liverpool. 

REPORT  ON  INQUIRY  INTO  CASES  OF  CHILDREN  WHOSE  PARENTS  WERE  IN  RECEIPT  OF 

OUTDOOR  RELIEF  IN  LIVERPOOL. 


By  Mary  Longman  and  Marion  Phillips,  B.A.,  D.Sc.  (Econ.). 


The  Date  and  Scope  of  the  Inquiry. 


The  Select  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  Liverpool  supplied 
the  investigators  with  a  list  containing  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  the  cases  receiving  Out  Relief  in  which 
there  were  dependent  children.  This  list  was  complete 
up  to  March,  1907.  The  investigation  was  commenced 
at  the  beginning  of  May  and  completed  early  in  July. 
There  were  257  cases  on  the  list,  but  owing  to  the  lapse 
of  time,  some  had  moved  out  of  the  Parish,  had  ceased 
to  have  Out  Relief,  and  left  their  former  homes,  so  that 


they  could  not  be  traced,  or  had  become  in  some  other 
way  inaccessible.  In  all,  244  out  of  257  cases  have  been 
investigated.  These  244  cases  include  dependent  children 
to  the  number  of  736. 

In  the  following  table  tbeae  cases  have  been  classified 
in  accordance  with  the  condition  of  the  head  of  eacb 
family  and  the  number  of  each  class  in  each  of  the  five 
Districts  of  the  Parish. 


Table  I. 


Districts. 

Condition  of 
the  Head  of  the 

I. 

E. 

I. 

W. 

11. 

HI 

IV. 

Totals. 

Family. 

1 

Cases.' 

Children 
Depen- 
dent. 

Cases. 

Children 
Depen- 
dent. 

Cases. 

Child  ret 
Depen- 
dent. 

Cases. 

Children 
Depen- 
dent. 

Cases. 

Children 
Depen- 
dent. 

Cases. 

Childrea 
Depen- 
dent. 

Widows 

41 

127 

63 

174 

37 

110 

26 

86 

28 

81 

195 

578 

Deserted  Wives  - 

2 

6 

0 

0 

2 

7 

2 

7 

1 

2 

7 

22 

Husbands  in  Hos- 
pital, Work- 
Qouse,  or  Con- 
valescent Home. 

5 

18 

3 

5 

6 

16 

0 

0 

3 

11 

17 

50 

Husbands  in 
Asylum. 

2 

6 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

15 

Husbands  in 
Prison. 

1 

4 

1 

4 

3 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

19 

Husbands  at 
Home  (uon- 
able-bodied). 

1 

2 

4 

15 

2 

7 

4 

14 

3 

11 

14 

49 

Single  Women  - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

3 

52 

163 

73 

205 

50 

151 

32 

107 

37 

107 

244* 

736 

Number  of  Temporary  Cases  in  all  Districts  is  11. 
Of  these,  five  have  husbands  in  prison. 


Six  have  husbands  in  hospital  or  infirmary,  etc. 
Number  of  children  dependent  in  these  is  33. 


The  table  shows  that  in  230,  or  95  per  cent.,  of  the  nearly  79  per  cent,  are  the  children  of  widows.    Only  11 

cases  relief  is  given  to  the  mother.    In  195  cases— nearly  cases,  i.e.,  less  than  5  per  cent.,  are  temporary,  and 

80  per  cent.— these  mothers  are  widows.  Of  the  children,  these  affect  no  more  than  33  children,  4  per  cent,  of  the 

93  per  cent,  are  dependent  upon  their  mothers,  and  total  number. 
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APPENDIX  IV.— Continued. 
LrvBRPOOL. — Continued, 


II. 


Sources  of  Information. 


The  method  pursued  in  this  inquiry  was  similar  to 
that  followed  in  Lambeth  and  Derby.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Legge,  Director  of  Education  in 
Liverpool,  the  investigators  were  able  to  visit  the 
achools  attended  by  the  children  whose  parents  receive 
Out  Relief  and  make  a  more  thorough  examination  of 
the  health,  cleanliness,  and  intelligence  of  the  children 
than  had  previously  been  attempted.  The  cases  were 
discussed,  one  by  one,  with  the  Relieving  Officers  for 
the  different  districts,  or  with  the  Cross  Visitor  for  the 
whole  area,  and  the  books  of  the  Relieving  Officers  care- 
fully consulted.  Much  valuable  information  has  been 
given  by  Guardians,  schoolir asters,  and  other  residents 
in  Liverpool. 

As  in  Lambeth,  it  has  been  impossible  in  all  cases  to 
see  mothers,  children,  and  homes.  The  chief  sources  of 
information  were  the  mother,  the  children,  and  the 
Helieving  Officer.  The  following  table  shows  the 
extent  to  which  these  sources  of  information  were  utilised. 


Table  IL 

I.  Number  of  Cases  in  which  information  was 
obtained  from  each  source      -       -       -       ■  lO'' 

II.  Number  of  cases  in  which  in''ormation  could 
not  be  obtained  from  each  source,  including  : — 

1.  Cases  in  which  information  was  obtained 
from  the  Relieving  Officer  only      -      -  4 

2.  Cases  in  which  information  was  obtained 
from  all  other  sources,  but  mother  was 

not  seen   -  39 

3.  Cases  in  which  information  was  obtained 
from  all  other  sources,  but  no  children 
were  seen  -      -  6 

III.  Number  of  cases  in  which  so  little  information 
was  obtainable  that  they  have  not  been  tabu- 
lated  .       -  13 

Total  number  of  cases  on  the  lists       -      -  257 
Number  of  cases  tabulated  -      -      -  244 


III. 


Administration. 


The  policy  of  Out-Relief  of  the  Select  Vestry  of  the 
Parish  of  Liverpool  may  be  briefly  described  as  one  of 
small  sums  easily  given.  There  appear  to  be  no  cases  in 
which  a  widow  Las  been  in  the  first  instance  refused 
some  weekly  allowance.  Applicants  are  dealt  with  by 
Relief  Committees  (one  for  each  district),  and  on  the 
first  application  come  before  the  whole  Board.  Relief 
is  ordinarily  granted  for  13  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  recipients  come  Vjefore  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee for  their  District  and  the  case  is  reconsidered. 

There  are  four  Districts  in  the  Parish,  but  District  I. 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  East  and  West.  There  is  a 
Relieving  Officer  for  each  of  the  five  divisions,  but  there 
are  two  Superior  Officers  dealing  with  the  whole  area. 
These  are  the  Superintendent  Relieving  Officer  and  the 
Cross  Visitor. 

The  Relieving  Officers  state  that  they  visit  each  case 
in  their  respective  Districts  once  in  ten  days.  Their 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  families  visitei.1 
by  the  investigators  was  found  in  many  instances  to  be 
two,  and  even  three,  months  old.  The  Cross  Visitor 
investigates  and  visits  cases  all  over  the  Parish  and 
imparts  the  information  he  gains  to  the  Superintendent 
Relieving  Officer  and  not  to  the  Subordinate  Relieving 
Officers.  He  thus  acts  as  a  check  upon  these  officials,  and 
is  to  the  Out-Relief  cases  a  kind  of  higher  court  of  appeal. 
His  information  is  apparently  treated  altogether  as 
confidential  and  he  does  not  appear  to  keep  any  official 
record  of  his  observations. 


Though  the  Board  have  no  rules  regulating  the 
amount  of  relief  to  be  given,  both  Guardians  and 
officers  speak  of  a  "  recognised  scale  "  of  Is.  per  child. 
Except  in  special  circumstances  of  severe  illness  or 
disability,  no  relief  is  given  for  the  mother.  The 
amount  given  may  be  in  food,  in  money,  or  in  both. 
Thus,  in  the  244  cases  investigated,  the  description  of 
relief  given  was  as  follows  :  — 

Table  III. 

Number  of  cases  in  which  food  only  is  given   -  7 

Number  of  eases  in  which  money  only  is  given  .5 

Number  of  cases  in  which  food  and  money  are 

given  231 

Number  of  cases  in  which  amount  of  relief  in 

kind  is  unknown   1 

Total     -       -  244 


Although  Is.  is  the  "  recognised  scale,"  an  analysis  of 
the  amounts  paid  shows  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  to  keep  to  this  small  sum.  The  amount  most 
frequently  given  is  ds.  and  the  number  of  children  in 
families  receiving  this  varies  from  one  to  six. 
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Table  IV. 

Ojt-Rklief  and  NaMBKRS  OF  Dependent  Children. 


Amount  of 
Out-Relief 
(Food  and 
money  taken 
together). 

Number  , 
of  Families 
with  this 
Amount. 

Number  of  Dependent  Children  in  each  Family  with  this  Amount. 

1  Child. 

2 

Children. 

3 

Children. 

_  4 

Children. 

5 

Children. 

6 

Children, 

7 

Children. 

2s. 

38. 

4s. 

5s. 

6s. 

7s. 

8s. 

9s. 
10s. 
lis. 

Totals  - 

4 
57 
58 
60 
29 
20 
8 
1 
5 
1 

1 

2 
2 
1 

3 
41 
24 
15 
1 
4 

1 

13 

20 
29 
7 
2 
2 

2 
9 
12 
15 
8 
1 

2 

1 
3 
1 
5 
6 
5 

1 
1 

1 

1 

I 

243 

6 

89 

73 

49 

23 

2 

1 

2.  In  3  cases  O.  E.  has  amounted  to  6s.  6d.,  6s.  6d.  and  5s.  6d.  respectively.   Ihese  cases  nave  beea 
classed  with  those  at  7s.  and  6s. 
Median  is  5s. 


la  104  cases  out-relief  is  more  than  Is.,  but  not  more 
than  Is.  6d.  per  child. 

There  are  thus  5  cases  in  which  less  than  Is  i)er  child 
is  given,  and  212  cases  in  which  more  than  Is.  is  given. 
The  circumstances  of  these  5  cases  are  as  follows  : — 

Table  V. 


Out-Relief  at  Less  than  Is.  per  Child. 


Case 
Number. 

Number 
of 

Children. 

Out-Relief. 

Cause. 

Difitiict  I.  E. 

12 

5 

4s.  in  food  - 

West  Derby  case.    Given  when  F.  2  was  baby, 
and  food  for  her  would  have  been  useless. 

„     11.  -  - 

5 

6 

5s. 

Husband  does  a  little  work.    Sixth  child  is  only- 
six  months  old. 

10 

4 

33. 

Possibly  because  two  children  are  voluntary  cases, 
in  Day  Industrial  School. 

30 

5 

4s.  in  food  - 

West  Derby  case— mother  drinks. 

„  iv:  - 

1 

4 

3s. 

Deserted  wife— Out-Relief  given  reluctantly  in 
such  cases  and  in  small  amounts. 

Summary  of  Table  IV. 

In  108  cases  out-relief  is  above  Is.  6d.  per  child. 
In     5  cases  out-relief  is  below  Is.  per  child. 
In  26  cases  out-relief  is        Is.  per  child. 
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APPENDIX  TV.— Continued. 


Liverpool. — Contimied. 


The  Relieving  Officer  is  probably  an  important  factor 
in  determining  the  low  or  high  rate.  The  following 
analysis  of  the  cases  in  District  IV.,  show'.ng  the  amount 
of  O.R.  in  each  case  and  the  number  of  dependent 
children  clearly  points  to  some  feature  tending  to  greater 
liberalty  in  that  area — and  in  the  absence  of  any  cause 
which  would  make  the  people  of  this  district  more 
needy  than  those  of  any  other,  make-;  it  likely  that  the 
bias  of  the  Relieving  Officer  tends  in  that  direction. 


Table  VI. 


Out-Reliep  in  Disteict  IV. 


Amount 
of 

Out-Relief. 

No.  of  cases 
with  that 
amount. 

Number  of  dependent 
children  in  each  family 
with  that  amount. 

2s. 

3s. 

4 

2,  2,  2,  4 

4s. 

8 

2,  2,  2,  2,  2,  3,  4 

5s. 

9 

2,  2,  2,  2,  2,  3,  3,  4,  4 

6s. 

5 

1,  2,  3,  4,  4 

7s. 

5 

2,  2,  3,  3,  4 

8s. 

4 

3,  3,  5,  5 

9s. 

10s. 

2 

6,  7 

lis. 

The  higher  or  lower  scale  does  not  seem  to  be  regu-     far  as  character  and  intelligence  are  concerned,  in  108 
lated  by  any  reference  to  character.    The  following     cases  in  which  Out-Relief  is  higher  than  1/6  per  child. 
Table  shows  the  class  to  which  the  mothers  belong,  so 

Table  VII. 

Out-Rklief  in  Relation  to  Chakacter  of  Mothers. 


Districts. 

Number  of  cases  receiving  Out-Relief  at  higher  scale  than  1/6 
per  child  in  which  mother  has  been  placed  in  : — 

Total. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Class  IV. 

Unclassed. 

I.E. 

7 

K 
*J 

1 

1 

2 

16 

I.W. 

7 

7 

7 

5 

9 

35 

II. 

1 

4 

6 

2 

2 

15 

III. 

5 

7 

3 

1 

1 

17 

IV. 

4 

10 

2 

4 

5 

25 

Total 

24 

33 

19 

13 

19 

108 

The  amount  of  income  is  not  always  a  bar  to  this  from  the  Seamen's  Orphanage,  Out-Relief  of  more  than 
higher  scale  of  relief .  In  eleven  cases  in  which  women  are  1/6  per  child  is  given.  These  cases  may  be  analysed 
widows  of  seamen  and  receive  a  regular  sum  each  month     thus  : — 


Table  VIII. 


Overlapping  of  Out-Relief  and  Allowance  from  the  Seamen's  Orphanage. 


District. 

No.  of  cases  in  which 
Out-Relief  above  1/6  per 
child  is  given,  and  relief 

also  given  by  Seamen's 
Orphanage. 

Income  in  each  of  these 
cases. 

Number  in  family  in 
each  of  these  cases. 

I.  E. 

1 

13/- 

6 

I.  W. 

7 

£1  10  6,  18/6,  12/6,  19/6, 
17/-,  18/-,  13/-. 

7,  4,  3,  5,  6,  4,  6. 

II. 

0 

III. 

0 

IV. 

3 

16/6,  23/-,  23/6 

4,  4,  4 

In  fifty-seven  cases  the  reason  for  the  high  relief  is 
clear.  In  twenty-three  of  them  there  are  very  large 
or  very  young  families  of  children  ;  in  fourteen,  there 
is  a  father  at  home  or  temporarily  in  hospital  and 
non-able-bodied ;  in  thirteen,  the  mother  is  ill  or  blind 
or  in  some  such  way  disabled  ;  in  four,  there  are  children 


over  fourteen  who  are  unable  to  work  through  illness  • 
finally  there  are  three  in  which  a  higher  rate  is  given 
because  the  children  are  step-children.  In  twenty -fcur 
cases  there  is  no  distinguishing  mark  of  any  kind  which 
accounts  for  the  higher  scale. 
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For  the  remaining  cases  the  following  descriptive  notes  may  be  interesting  :  — 

Table.  -  IX. 


Amount  of 
Relief. 


4s. 
5s. 
4s. 
4s. 

2s.  food. 

4s. 

7s. 

6s. 

5s. 

7s. 

4s. 

:5s. 
:  5s. 
.  8s. 

5s. 
'  5s. 

4s. 

6s. 

4S. 

vf)S. 

'7s. 
'5s. 
5s. 


Number  of 
Children. 


2 
3 
2 
2 
1 

2 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
5 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
3 

^  3 
2 
2 


Description  of  Case. 


Husband  ill  in  Infirmary— dying. 


Wife  a  notorious  drunkard. 

One  of  the  guardians  personally  inter- 


Deserted  wife  of  very  good  character, 
rested  in  the  case. 

Respectable  Polish  family.   Mother's  inability  to  speak  English  handicaps  her 

for  getting  work. 
Same. 

Given  for  short  time  until  M.  14  got  work.  Unsatisfactory  case,  for  woman 
drinks.  In  1903  she  was  given  2s.  in  food  and  when  she  showed  some  amend- 
ment this  relief  was  increased  to  2s.  in  food  and  2s.  in  money.  It  was  reduced 
when  M.  14  left  school. 

Relieving  officer  says  "  Children  always  seem  to  be  out  of  work  when  Board 
day  comes  round."    These  are  the  two  children  over  fourteen. 

Relieving  officer  explains  that  mother  has  asthma  in  the  winter.  She  appar- 
ently has  increased  relief  all  the  year  round  on  this  account. 

Cross  visitor  reports,  "  Mother  is  improving  her  position  so  fast  that  I 
persuaded  the  Board  not  to  reduce  her  Out-Relief." 

At  time  of  visit  mother  had  a  poisoned  hand,  but  relief  had  not  been  increased 
on  that  account. 

Temporary  Relief.    Husband  in  asylum  and  arrangements  had  to  be  made  to 

get  some  money  belonging  to  the  family  in  Corporation  Bonds. 
M.  14  was  not  in  work  last  Board  day. 

Relieving  officer  says  the  mother's  work  is  very  slack  in  winter. 
A  bad  case.    Mother  drinks  heavily. 

Relieving  officer  does  not  know  why  relief  is  above  the  scale.  One  daughter  is 
earning  high  wages. 

When  this  relief  was  gxanted  there  were  five  children  at  home.    Now  three  are 

in  hospital  with  phthisis  and  relief  will  be  reduced. 
F.  2  had  fits  nearly  two  years  ago.   Increased  relief  given  because  of  her 

delicacy.  Mother  drinks  and  had  an  illegitimate  baby  last  year  which  died. 
Mother  drinks. 

Mother  drinks  but  also  has  very  bad  health. 

Two  shillings  given  for  M.  6,  said  by  relieving  officer  to  exist,  but  said  not  to 

by  mother  and  M.  12. 
Relieving  officer  says  higher  relief  given  for  step-daughter.   Step  daughter  is 

really  kept  by  grandmother.    Mother  says  higher  relief  given  because  she 

has  a  twisted  and  half-paralysed  hand. 
Two  of  the  children  for  whom  relief  is  given  actually  live  with  grandmother. 

One  chUd  died  lately.   Relief  will  be  reduced. 

Mother  has  cancer  and  rheumatism.  She  drinks.  Relieving  officer  says  she 
still  goes  out  to  work. 


Out-Relief  once  given  becomes  a  regular  thing  until 
'the  children  grow  up  and  arii  put  to  work.  So  far  as  the 
character  of  the  mother  is  concerned,  only  very  flagrant 
misconduct  is  made  the  cause  of  its  withdrawal.  In 
three  cases  relief  was  stopped  because  of  the  birth  of  an 
illegitimate  child.  In  two  of  these  it  was  renewed  at  a 
later  date.  In  the  third  the  baby  was  but  three  days 
old  at  the  time  the  home  was  visited.  The  woman  in 
this  case  had  for  long  been  receiving  relief,  though  it  was 
known  that  she  was  of  bad  character.  She  lived  m  an 
insanitary  cellar,  in  one  room,  and  had  three  boys,  the 
•eldest  eleven  and  the  youngest  seven  years  of  age.  In 
iome  cases,  relief  has  been  finally  discontinued  because  of 
the  immorality  of  the  mothers,  and  in  some,  food  has  been 
given  instead  of  money  because  of  drunken  habits. 
■Drink  alone  has  not  been  treated  as  a  cause  for  refusing 
;to  continue  Out  Relief,  though  women  have  often  been 
warned  by  the  Board,  and  had  their  relief  reduced  or 
iStopped  for  a  week  or  two  for  this  reason. 

Another  cause  for  the  temporary  cessation  of  relief  is 
■the  non-production  of  the  children's  school  attendance 
cards,  or  irregularity  of  attendance  shown  by  them.  In 
one  case  at  least,  relief  has  been  withheld  for  a  week 
from  this  cause. 


The  cases  investigated  had  received  relief  for  the 
following  periods  : — 

Table  X. 


3  cases  have  received 
0 


out  relief  since  1896. 

„  1897. 

3             „             „  „  1898. 

5  „             „  „  1899. 

6  „  „  „  1900. 
9             „             „  „  1901. 

18             „             „  „  1902 

18             „             „  „  1903. 

38             „             „  „  1904. 

41             „             „  „  1905. 

54             „             „  „  1906. 

22             „             „  „  1907.* 

27            „            „  „  at  date  unknown. 

244 

*  Up  to  April  and  including  temporary  cases. 
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APPENDIX  IV. —Continued. 
LiVEEPOOL. — Continued. 


The  Parish  of  Liveepool. 

The  parish  of  Liverpool  is  the  centre  of  the  municipality 
which  includes  the  unions  of  Toxteth  Park  and  West 
Derby. 

Industrially  the  transport  trade  is  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  parish,  and  except  in  the  ship  repairing  trades 
the  field  for  skilled  workers  is  not  large.  Casual  labour 
in  the  docks  and  the  unskilled  work  of  carters  and  porters 
provide  the  chief  openings  for  boys.  For  women  there 
is  the  low  grade  labour  of  bag-making  and  mending, 
rag-sorting  and  street-selling.  A  few  skilled  hends  are 
employed  in  the  factories  for  tobacco,  jam  and  matches, 
but  the  majority  are  unskilled  and  have  small  wages. 


The  worst  housing  of  the  municipality  is  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  parishes.  The  evils  of  badly  converted 
large  houses  let  out  in  single  rooms  are  rife  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  There  are  also  many  cellar  dwellings — dark, 
damp,  and  insanitary.  Probably  the  worst  features  of  the 
housing,  however,  are  seen  in  the  narrow  courts  with 
houses  often  back  to  back,  and  common  water-taps, 
gratings,  and  sanitary  conveniences  for  all  the  inliabitants 
placed  at  the  end.  The  houses  in  the  poor  streets  are 
two  or  three  storeys  high  anel  usually  let  to  several  families. 
In  one  district,  where  the  seafaring  people,  many  of  whom 
are  foreigners,  congregate,  the  houses  are  larger,  being  the 
houses  of  the  well-to-do  converted  for  the  uses  of  the  poor. 

The  corporation  has  already  done  much,  and  is  engageel 
in  doing  more  by  way  of  clearing  slum  areas  anel  replacing 
the  dismal  unhealthy  courts  anel  cellars  by  decent  elwellings, 
well  ventilated,  well  built,  and  with  good  sanitation,  ^^l. 


Environment  and  Description  of  Dwellings. 
The  following  table  gives  a  description  of  the  cases  investigated  in  each  district  : — 

Tablk  XI. 


District. 

Kind  of  Dwelling. 

Sanitary 
Condition. 

Condition  of 
Road. 

Kind 

of  Eoad. 

Character  of  Population. 

lling. 

a 

&  >-* 

<u 

GO  fcn 

o 

s 

a 
a 

6 

-4-» 

Road. 

CD 

to 

-c 

o 

m 

o 

Poor. 

Dwe 

O 

M 

o 
o 

« 

Room; 
Lod, 

O 

o 
O 

Med: 

s> 

a 

Med: 

Dir 

o 
O 

Pass 

o 
O 

<^ 

o 
Ph 

Very 

I.  E. 

12 

12 

1 1 

13 

3 

5;2 

13 

12 

21 

17 

14 

41 

9 

2 

3 

15 

16 

18 

I.  W. 

20 

17 

17 

19 

15 

32 

5 

23 

43 

53 

17 

3 

0 

5 

28 

38 

II. 

12 

8 

12 

13 

4 

10 

9 

29 

11 

7 

31 

28 

18 

4 

3 

8 

9 

29 

IIL 

2 

13 

9 

8 

0 

10 

8 

14 

17 

5 

10 

23 

4 

5 

6 

10 

8 

8 

IV. 

0 

11 

16 

9 

1 

8 

9 

16 

7 

18 

10 

25 

10 

2 

3 

13 

12 

8 

Total  - 

33 

64 

65 

60 

17 

69 

54 

103 

61 

70 

108 

170 

58 

16 

15 

51 

73 

101 

Informa- 
tion in- 
complete - 

5 

18 

§ 

0 

4 

Summary  of  Table  XL 


Kind  of  Dwelling 

Dwellings  -      -      .  . 

-     33  ' 

»          »         -  - 

Houses     -      .      .  - 

-  64 

»          »         -  - 

Rooms  (with  lodgers) 

-  65 

n             >)            ■  ■ 

-       -  60 

')           »          -  - 

»            »           "  - 

Information  incomplete  - 

-       -       5  , 

Sanitary  Condition  - 

-  Good 

-     69  ] 

»           J)         "  - 

Medium    -      .      -       .  . 

-  -1 

>'            ))         -  ■ 

-  Bad  

-    103  1 

»'           »         -  ■ 

Information  incomplete  - 

■      IS  J 

244 
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Summary  of  Table  XI. — continued. 

Condition  of  Road     -      .      .     Clean       -      -      -      -      -      -  61  ^ 

„            „         -      -      .     Medium   70 

244 

-      -      -     Dirty   108 

„            „         ...     Information  incomplete   -       -      -  5  , 

Kind  of  Eoad     -      -      -      -     Eoad   170  "] 

„        „         ....     Court       -       -       -              -       -  58  244 

„        „               ...     Passage   16  J 

Character  of  Population     -      -     Good      -      -      -      -      -      -  15 

„               „             -      -     Mixed     -      -      -      ...  51 

„               „               -       -     Poor   73  244 

„               „               .       .     Very  Poor       .       .       .       -       .  lOl 

,,               „               -       -     Information  incomplet«  -       -      -  4  , 


The  folloAving  table  .shows  the  number  of  rooms  occupied  by  each  family,  and  the  next  two  tables  illustrate  the 
amount  of  overcrov/ding,  first  on  a  per  case  basis,  then  on  a  per  person  basis  : — 


Table  XII. 


Number  of  families  who  have 

District. 

/■ 

1  room. 

2  rooms. 

3  rooms. 

4  rooms. 

More  til  an 
4  rooms. 

Number  of 

rooms 
unknown. 

I.  E. 

4 

19 

16 

9 

0 

4 

I.  W. 

8 

21 

24 

7 

0 

13 

II. 

13  (I.e. 

21 

12 

3 

0 

1 

III. 

6 

11  /../. 

9 

4 

2 

0 

IV. 

9  f. 

12  d. 

6 

5 

1 

4 

Total. 

40 

84 

67 

28 

3 

22 

a.  One  case  has  use  of  another  room  in  day  time. 
I).  One  case  has  use  of  another  room  in  day  time, 
c.  Three  cases  have  use  of  another  room  iu  day  time. 


d.  One  case  has  use  of  another  room  in  day  time. 

e.  Li  two  cases  two  boys  sleep  elsewhei'e. 
/.  In  one  case  two  boys  sleep  jlsewhere. 


Table  XIII. 
Number  of  cases  with 


Table  XIV. 
Degree  of  Overcrowding. 


More 
than  2 

and  less 
than  3 

for  each 
room. 

More 
than  3 
and  less 
than  4 
for  each 
room. 

Number  of  persons  who  are  living 

District. 

2  personf 
or  less 
tor  each 
room. 

More 
than  4 
for  each 

room. 

Number 
for  each 

room 
Unknown 

District. 

2  or  less 
for  each 
room. 

More  than 
2  and  less 
than  3  for 
each  room. 

More  than 
4  for  each 
room. 

1 

More  than 
4  for  each 
room. 

IE.  - 

27 

18 

3 

0 

4 

I.E.- 

129 

103 

18 

0 

I.W.  - 

37 

17 

4 

0 

15 

I.W. 

163 

103 

16 

0 

II. 

23 

19 

5 

2 

1 

11.  - 

105 

91 

20 

11 

III.  - 

18 

10 

3 

1 

0 

III. 

91 

56 

12 

5 

IV.-  - 

12 

15 

5 

0 

5 

IV. 

59 

79 

27 

0 

Total  - 

117 

79 

20 

3 

25 

Total  - 

547 

432 

93 

16 
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VI. 

The  Sources  and  Amount  of  Incomes. 


The  information  olitained  by  the  investigators  with 
regard  to  earnings  was  in  all  cases  compared  with  that 
supplied  by  the  Relieving  Officers.  Discrepancies  w^re 
sometimes  found,  but  these  were  often  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  a  dill'erence  in  date  ;  in  these  cases  the 
investigators'  figures  have  been  accepted  as  l)eingtiue 
at  the  time  when  the  cases  were  visited.  In  the  other 
cases — chiefly  those  of  street  sellers  and  other  casual 
workers — where  the  difficulty  lay  in  estimating  an 
amount,  the  Relieving  Officers'  figures  have  been  taken, 
except  when  the  woman  had  herself  named  a  higher 
sum  ;  the  latt  r  has  in  these  instances  been  accepted. 
In  all  cases  where  there  was  no  other  guide,  tlie  higher 
of  the  two  figures  has  been  presumed  to  be  coriect. 

In  twenty  cases  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  any 
reliable  estimate  of  income,  and  these  cases  have  therefore 
been  omitted  from  the  tabulations.  In  these  the  un- 
certainty of  the  amount  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
caused  by  lack  of  definiteness  in  the  information  as  to 
"  income  from  other  sources." 


Table  XV. 


Amount 
of 

Income. 

IS  umber 
of  cases  witli 
that  Income. 

Number  in  each  family 
at  that  income. 

£  s. 

d. 

0  2 

0 

1 

3 

0  2 

6 

0 

0  3 

0 

2 

3, 

4 

0  3 

6 

0 

0  4 

0 

0 

0  4 

6 

1 

8 

0  5 

0 

8 

2,  3,  3,  4,  4,  4,  4,  5 

0  5 

6 

1 

3 

0  6 

0 

6 

3, 

3, 

3,  4,  5,  7 

0  6 

6 

2 

3, 

4 

0  7 

0 

4 

3, 

4, 

5,  6 

0  7 

6 

5 

3, 

3, 

3,  5,  6 

0  8 

0 

7 

3, 

O 
'^•) 

4,  4,  4,  5,  7 

0  8 

6 

3 

^, 

4, 

5 

0  9 

0 

8 

3,  3,  4,  4,  4,  4,  4,  5,  - 

0  9 

6 

5 

3, 

4, 

4,  5,  G 

0  10 

0 

8 

3, 

4, 

4,  4,  4,  4,  .5 

0  10 

6 

4 

3, 

4, 

4,  5 

0  11 

0 

9 

3,  .3,  3,  3,  4,  4,  G,  G,  8 

0  11 

6 

6 

3, 

4, 

4,  4,  4,  4 

0  12 

0 

8 

3, 

3, 

3,  4,  4,  5,  G,  7 

0  12 

G 

7 

3, 

3, 

4,  4,  5,  5,  6 

0  13 

0 

12 

3, 

4, 

4,  4,  4,  4,  4,  5,  .5,  .5,  6,  7 

0  13 

6 

7 

4, 

4, 

5,  5  5,  6,  6 

0  14 

0 

9 

3, 

3, 

4,  4,  4,  4,  5,  5,  5 

0  14 

6 

4 

3, 

4, 

4,  9 

0 

0 

6 

4, 

4, 

5,  5,  6,  - 

0  1.5 

G 

5 

3, 

4, 

5,  5,  8 

0  16 

0 

7 

4, 

5, 

5,  5,  6,  7,  7 

0  10 

6 

2 

3, 

4 

0  17 

0 

6 

5, 

5, 

5,  6,  6,  7 

Amount 
of 

Income. 

Number 
of  cases  with 
that  InC'jme. 

No.  in  each  family 
at  that  income. 

£  s. 

d. 

0  17 

6 

6 

.5,  .5,  5,  6,  G,  7 

0  18 

,0 

5 

4,  4,  .5,  G,  6 

0  18 

6 

3 

4,  4,  6 

0  19 

0 

4 

5,  ,5,  5,  6 

0  19 

6 

6 

5,  5,  5,  6,  7,  9 

1  0 

0 

2 

5,  8 

1  0 

6 

7 

4,  5,  G,  G,  6,  6,  7 

1  1 

0 

4 

6,  6,  6,  8 

1  1 

6 

2 

5,  7 

1  2 

0 

3 

7,  7,  8 

1  2 

6 

0 

— 

1  3 

0 

2 

6,  7 

1  3 

6 

3 

5,  7,  9 

1  4 

0 

2 

6,  7 

1  4 

6 

1 

7 

1  5 

0 

3 

5,  6,  8 

1  5 

6 

0 

1  G 

0 

3 

4,  6,  7 

1  G 

6 

2 

G,  7 

1  7 

0 

1 

7 

1  7 

G 

0 

1  8 

0 

2 

6,  9 

1  8 

G 

0 

1  9 

0 

1 

6 

1  9 

6 

1 

9 

1  10 

0 

0 

1  10 

G 

1 

5 

1  11 

0 

] 

7 

1  11 

G 

0 

1  12 

0 

1 

7 

1  13 

6 

1 

7 

1  IG 

0 

1 

10 

1  16 

6 

1 

8 

1  18 

G 

1 

8 

2  3 

0 

1 

9 

Unknown 

20 

Meciian,  13s.  6d. 


Number  of  families  of  five  or  more  persons  with  inconits  of 
less  than  20s. — 76. 

Number  of  families  of  four  or  less  25crsons  with  incomes  of 
20s.  or  more — 2. 


429 


Y 
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Table  XVI. 


Number  in  Familj'. 

Number  of 
Families  with 
this  Number. 

Lowest  Income 
for  this  Number. 

Highest  Income 
for  this  Number. 

Median. 

Income  per  person 
in  families  with  this 
Median. 

2 

1 

a  s. 

5 

d. 

0 

a  s. 

d. 

£  8. 

d. 

S." 

d. 

3 

37 

2 

0 

18 

6 

9 

0 

3 

0 

4 

63 

3 

0 

1  6 

0 

11 

6 

2 

lOi 

5 

48 

5 

0 

1  5 

0 

15 

0 

3 

0 

6 

35 

7 

0 

1  8 

0 

18 

0 

3 

0 

7 

23  - 

6 

0 

1  13 

6 

1  2 

0 

3 

8 

8 

11 

0 

1  18 

6 

1  2 

n 

9 

9 

6 

14 

6 

2  3 

0 

10 

1 

1  16 

0 

Unknown  either 
Income  or  No.  in 
Family. 

22 

Table  XVII.. 


Constituents  of  Income  arranged  as  percentages  of  whole  income. 


Districts 

LE. 

I.W. 

IL 

III. 

IV. 

Tot  vl. 

Per  cent. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1-25 

18 

23 

14 

5 

7 

67 

^Number  of  cases  wheie  the  percentage  I 
of  yat-Relief  to  Income  is— 

26-50 

21 

26 

20 

22 

14 

103 

51-75 

6 

11 

11 

1 

7 

36 

over  75 

6 

5 

2 

1 

4 

18 

/ 

0 

10 

14 

8 

8 

10 

50 

1-25 

14 

15 

9 

6 

6 

50 

£>f  Mother's  earnings  to  Income  is —  ( 

26-50 

21 

23 

21 

10 

12 

87 

51-75 

6 

12 

8 

4 

4 

34 

over  75 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

/ 

0 

23 

35 

23 

14 

16 

111 

1-25 

8 

5 

7 

4 

5 

29 

26  50 

11 

13 

13 

8 

8 

53 

Of  Children's  earnings  to  Income  is—  ^.^^ 

51-75 

8 

7 

1 

2 

3 

21 

over  75 

1 

5 

3 

1 

0 

19 

1 

0 

28 

33 

33 

18 

15 

127 

1-25 

12 

20 

9 

4 

11 

56 

Of  Income  from  other  sources  to  In- 
come is — 

26-50 
51-75 

7 

4 

10 
2 

3 
2 

6 
2 

6 
1 

30 
11 

^    over  75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.  of  cases  where  percentage  is  nn- 
knoTTO — 

No.  of  cases  where  Out-Relief  equals 
whole  Income — 

(Included  above) 

1 
3 

8 
3 

3 
0 

3 
1 

5 
2 

20 
9 
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APPENDIX  IW.— Continued. 
Liverpool. — Continued. 


In  the  last  table  showing  the  various  constituents  of 
income  expressed  as  percentages  of  ths  whole,  the 
following  features  may  be  noted.  In  121  cases — 5-4  per 
C3nt. — the  mother's  earnings  account  for  25  to  75  per 
cent,  of  the  income,  but  in  139  cases — 62  psr  cent-  — 
Out-Relief  accounts  for  a  similar  proportion.  In  three 
cases,  a  little  more  than  10  per  cent.,  the  mothers' 
earnings  constitute  almost  the  whole  income  (over  75 
per  cent.) — in  18  cases,  or  18  per  cent.,  Out-Relief  is 
more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  nine  ca?es 
Out  Relief  is  100  per  cent,  of  the  whole  income. 


In  84  cases— or  37  per  cent. — tlie  children  of  the 
family  contribute  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
income. 

In  97  cases— or  43  per  cent. — there  is  some  "income 
from  other  sources."  In  37  of  these  cases — IG  per  cent. 
— the  assistance  comes  from  the  monthly  payments  of 
the  Seamen's  Orphan  Institution.  Only  in  11  cases, 
however,  less  than  5  per  cent.,  does  this  source  of 
income  provide  more  than  50  per  c;nt.  of  the  whole. 

The  next  table  shows  the  number  of  possible  wage- 
earners  in  each  family. 


Table  XVIIT. 

Number  of  Families  with  One  or  More  Membsrs  over  School  Age. 


District. 

Number 
with  1. 

Number 
with  2. 

Number 
with  3. 

Number  with 
more  than  3. 

Unknown. 

Totals. 

I.  E. 

21 

16 

8 

G 

1 

52 

I.  W. 

26 

IG 

20 

4 

7 

73 

II. 

23 

14 

10 

3 

0 

50 

III. 

11 

14 

5 

2 

0 

32 

IV. 

12 

17 

3 

4 

1 

37 

Totals 

93 

77 

4G 

19 

9 

244 

It  is  thus  clear  that  in  93  cases  out  of  244,  i.e.,  in  38  that  one  must  ne;e3sarily  be  the  mother.  In  77,  or  31 
p3r  cent.,  there  is  only  one  possible  wage-earner,  and     per  cent.,  there  are  but  two,  the  mother  and  one  other. 


VII. 
Expenditure. 


(rt)  Rent. 

The  median  of  rent  is  3s.,  and  it  scarcely  differs  from 
district  to  district.  In  three  cases  the  family  pays  only 
Is. — in  a  few  cases,  by  sub-letting,  they  live  rent  free. 


The  highest  rent  at  which  any  family  "  stands  "  is  Ss. 
There  is  only  one  paying  this  rent,  and  there  are  seven 
persons  constituting  the  household. 


Table  XIX. 
Rent  as  Percintages  of  Income. 


Districts. 

Number  of  cases 
in  which  rent  is 
0-25  percent, 
of  income. 

Number  of  cases 
in  which  rent  is 
2G-50  per  cent, 
of  income. 

Number  of  cases 
in  which  rent  is 
51-75  per  cent, 
of  income. 

Number  of  ca^es 
in  which  rent  is 
76-100  ]jer  cent, 
of  income. 

Number  of  cases 
in  wli  ch  rent  or 
income  is 
unknown. 

Total.. 

I.  E. 

23 

20 

4 

1 

4 

52 

I.  W. 

35 

23 

2 

2 

11 

73 

11. 

20 

23 

3 

1 

3 

50 

III. 

13 

13 

1 

0 

5 

32 

IV. 

17 

11 

4 

0 

5 

37 

Total 

108 

90 

14 

4 

2S 

244 

429. 
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APPENDIX  lY. —Continued. 
Liverpool. — Continued. 


{h)  Food. 

In  clas.sifying  the  diet  of  the  children,  several  cases 
are  included  which  are  provided  with  food  from  sources 
outside  their  home.  The  table  of  diets  is  therefcre 
follov.ed  by  a  summ;\ry  showing  the  different  sources  of 
these  food  supplies  and  the  number  of  children  afi'ected 
by  them.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  in  very  few  cases 
that  food  is  supplied  regularly.  Even  in  those  few 
cases  it  is  only  supplied  on  school  days  and  during 
the  school  terra.  This,  however,  has  sufficed  to  raise 
some  cases  from  Class  III.  to  Class  II. 


Table  XX..— Diet. 


Districts. 

Class 
I. 

Class 
II. 

Class 
III. 

Class 
IV. 

Uii- 

olassed. 

Total. 

I.E. 

I.W. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

19 
19 
8 
11 
13 

15 
35 
11 
11 
9 

1 
4 
14 
3 
4 

9 
10 
11 

5 
4 

8 
5 
6 
2 
7 

52 
73 
50 
32 
37 

Total 

70 

81 

26 

39 

28 

244 

Table  XXI. 
giving  numbers  of  Children  in  each  class. 

Districts. 

Class 
I. 

Class 
II. 

Class 
III. 

Class 
IV. 

Un- 
cla'ssed 

Total. 

I.E. 

I.AV. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

.55 
52 
22 
.37 
38 

49 
101 
35 
36 

28 

4 
12 
43 

9 
13 

31 
27 
33 
15 
13 

24 
12 
15 

8 
18 

163 
204 
150 
105 
110 

Total 

204 

249 

83 

99 

77 

732 

Food  from  Outside  Sources. 

Four  children  (belc  niing  to  three  cases)  are  at  a  Day 
Industrial  School,  and  therefore  get  breakfast,  dinner 
and  tea  on  five  days  in  the  week,  and  breakfast  and 
dinner  on  Saturday. 

Ten  other  children  (seven  cases)  get  school  breakfasts 
more  or  less  regularly. 

Tv/o  of  thes",  and  23  others  (14  cases)  get  school 
dinners  from  time  to  time. 

I.e.,  37  children  (24  cases)  get  some  food  at  school. 

In  addition  to  these  18  cases  get  some  help  in  food 
given  by  employers,  neighbours,  and  others. 

(c)  Clothes. 

The  assistance  from  outside  sources  which  lessens  the 
needful  expenditure  on  clothes  is  of  greater  importance 
than  the  assistance  in  food.  There  are  112  cases  in 
which  clothes  are  given,  including  about  £00  children. 
In  21  of  these  cases  the  help  is  of  the  occasional  irregular 
kind — odd  gifts  of  clothes  from  church  or  chapel, 
employer  or  friend.  Unfortunately  this  sort  of  help 
rarely  includes  gifts  of  boots.  It  leaves  a  larger  margin 
however  for  this  form  of  expenditure,  and  the  half-worn 
clothes  of  well-to-do  children  are  usually  of  much  better 
c[uality,  shape  and  appearance  than  the  widows'  children 
would  otherwise  hive. 

The  remaining  91  cases  fall  into  two  divisions.  There 
are,  firstly,  56  children  belonging  to  34  cases  who  receive 
annually  two  pairs  of  boots  and  one  suit  of  clothes  each 
from  the  Seamen's  Orphan  Institution.  These  clothes 
are  good,  fit  well,  and  in  no  way  suggest  "  institution 
clothing."  The  mothers  are  given  orders  on  certain 
shops  which  supply  the  clothes  under  contract,  and  the 
children  are  taken  to  have  boots  and  clothes  tried  on. 
The  girls  usually  have  blue  serge  sailor  suits  and  coloured 
■overalls — the  colour  being  left  to  individual  choice. 
The  boys  have  dark  tweed  knickerbocker  suits  of  respect- 
cible  cut  and  finish. 

In  the  second  place  there  are  110  children  belonging 
to  57  ca-es  who  are  clothed  once  a  year  by  the  "  Police 
Aided  Association  for  Clothing  Djstitute  Children." 
Cases  must  be  recommended  by  responsible  persons  and 
inquired  into  by  the  police  of  the  district.  The  police 
also  give  a  general  supervision  by  seeing  that  the  clothes 
are  worn  by  the  children  to  whom  they  have  been 
given,  and  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  sell  or  pawn 


them.  The  Association  have  until  this  year  distri- 
buted clothes  only  during  the  winter  months.  This 
year  at  the  request  of  the  Pub'ic  Health  Committee  of 
the  City  Council  they  have  made  a  new  depirture  and 
continued  their  distribution  into  the  summer  months. 
These  clothes,  however,  are  being  given  only  to  those 
children  who  have  been  f^aind  by  the  Sanitary  Inspectors 
10  be  wearing  verminous  clothing,  and  whose  parents  are 
too  poor  to  buy  them  new  garments.  The  City  Council 
pays  the  Association  for  the  clothes  thus  given. 

Among  the  57  cases  supplied  with  what  are  commonly 
called  the  "  Police  Clothes "  were  several  who  were 
certainly  in  a  very  dirty  condition  when  examined,  and 
who  had  very  recently  received  the  clothes  It  is, 
therefore,  not  unlikely  that  the  parish  children  were 
clothed,  and  t!ie  City  Council  footed  the  bill. 

The  clothes  given  by  the  Association  are  all  stamped 
in  order  to  prevent  pawning,  and  the  suits  and  frocks 
1  ave  a  lining  of  special  manufacture  for  that  purpose. 
The  girls  are  given  a  chemise  of  unbleachei  calico,  a  stuff 
petticoat  and  dress,  a  small  muffler,  a  pair  of  stockings 
and  clogs.  Apxrt  from  the  obvious  inadequacy  of  the 
under  ^^arments  the  clothing  is  very  good. 

The  stockings  and  clogs  which  are  given  alike  to  girls 
and  boys  have  certain  obvious  disadvantages.  The 
stockings  are  coloured  a  light  blue-grey,  and  make 
the  wearer  conspicuous  as  a  recipient  of  charity  clothes. 
In  May  and  June  very  few  childre  i  were  wearing  them, 
and  though  by  then  it  might  be  expected  that  the 
stockings  would  b-e  worn  out,  the  investigators  le  irned  in 
many  cases  that  on  account  of  the  noticea.ble  colour  they 
had  never  been  worn  at  all.  The  clogs  are  hard  and 
heavy,  and  many  children  were  found  suffering  from  sore 
feet  due  to  the  chafing  of  the  leather.  When  they  are 
new,  however,  they  are  water- tight,  and  in  the  winter 
save  many  children  from  continually  having  wet  feet. 

The  remaining  clothes  f  ^r  the  boys  c  insist  of  a  cotton 
shirt— occasionally  flannelette  — corduroy  trousers  and 
coat,  and  a  very  narrow  woollen  muffler.  The  coat 
and  trousers  are  thinly  lined,  and  this  outfit  is  by  no 
means  sufficiently  warm  for  the  winter  months.  In  the 
unusunlly  cold  weather  of  May  and  June  this  year  the 
boys  whose  mothers  could  not  afford  tj  add  a  warm 
waistcoat  or  thicker  shirt  to  the  Police  Clothes  were 
quite  insufficiently  clad.  The  boys'  suits  have  the 
further  disadvantage,  which  seems  at  first  paradoxical, 
of  wearing  too  long.  This  is  a  reil  drawback,  for  it  ia 
impossible  to  keep  them  clean,  and  they  become  hard, 
dingy  and  greasy.  Long  before  they  are  worn  out  and 
cast  aside  they  become  thoroughly  unpleasant,  uncom- 
fortable and  unwholesome  garments.  All  the  suits  are 
made  of  the  same  material,  and  they  seldom  fit  well. 
The  clothing  is  indeed  so  easily  recognised  a-j  to  be  a  very 
real  mark  of  poverty. 

Once  a  family  has  received  the  Police  Clothes  they 
usually  receive  t  leni  from  year  to  year,  so  that  the 
supply  becomes  a  regular  one  which  may  be  counted  upon. 

The  subject  of  the  Police  Clothes  cannot  be  dwelt 
upon  withjut  pointing  out  that  this  Association  for 
supplying  clothing  to  destitute  children  supplied  clothes 
in  one  year  for  no  less  than  110  children  on  Omtdoor  Eelief. 

The  gifts  of  Police  Clothes  have  not  visibly  affected 
the  tabulation.  Few  (if  any)  children  thus  supplied  have 
been  found  to  belong  in  this  respect  to  the  class  Good  ; 
even  the?e  few  had  some  additional  garments.  Some 
have  been  placed  in  medium,  but  many  in  bad.  In 
regard  to  the  boys  especially,  the  Police  Clothes  are 
seldom  clean,  never  by  themselves  sufficient,  and  usually 
ragged.  Thus  these  children  do  not  rise  above  the 
level  in  the  matter  of  clothing. 

It  will  b3  noted  that  there  are  many  bare-footed 
children.  This  is  indeed  very  common  in  Liverpool,  and 
it  is  not  so  strong  a  proof  of  poverty  as  it  would  be  in 
many  othsr  parts  of  England.  Except,  however,  in 
warm  weather  it  is  a  sign  of  poveity,  and  is  not  done 
from  choice,  though  where  in  London  the  bare-footed 
child  would  be  a  half-starved  urchin,  the  Liverpool 
child  might  be  a  well-fed  cheerful  youngster,  in  spite  of 
his  bootless  condition.  The  fact  is  that  the  Liverpool 
mother  lets  her  children  go  with  bare  feet  before  she  lets 
them  go  with  empty  stomachs.  No  boots  may  possibly 
be  better  than  broken  boots,  but  the  investigators 
observed  that  many  amongst  the  bare-footed  went  lame 
£.nd  halt,  the  victims  of  cuts  and  festered  sores,  stone 
bruises,  and  the  careless  tramping  of  clogged  and 
booted  comrades. 
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APPENDIX  lV.~Confinued. 
Liverpool. — Continued. 

Table  XXII. 
Clothes  of  Childeen. 


District. 

Good. 

Medium. 

Bad 

Unclassed. 

Number 
examined. 

With  boots. 

Barefoot 

With  boots. 

Barefoot. 

M. 

F. 

:\i. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.  F. 

M.  F. 

I.E.      -      -.  - 

15 

26 

21 

31 

iO 

8 

5 

2 

5 

5 

5  5 

61  77 

1.  W.  - 

29 

46 

14 

17 

21 

8 

6 

2 

25 

7 

2  4 

97  84 

II.  -      -      -  - 

14 

24 

12 

18 

5 

1 

7 

5 

13 

4 

5  8 

56  60 

III. 

19 

25 

16 

14 

2 

3 

6 

3 

3 

1 

2  2 

48  48 

IV.-      -  - 

13 

18 

7 

12 

3 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3  2 

34  43 

Totals  - 

90 

139 

70 

92 

41 

23 

•23 

15 

49 

20 

17  21 

296  312 

(d)  Other  Expenditure. 

In  the  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet  and  to  com 
pass  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  household  expenditure, 
the  widow  does  now  and  again  receive  help  from 
relations,  neighbours,  and  charitable  sources.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  summarise  these  supplemen- 
tary windfalls  which  gives  the  following  results  :— 

In  38  cases  there  is  assistance  which  cannot  be 
expressed  in  money  as  part  of  the  weekly  income. 

In  30  of  these  cases  help  is  given  by  relations.  In 
three  of  them,  this  assistance  is  known  to  be  consider- 
able though  not  regular  in  amount.  In  1 1  of  them  the 
assistance  is  given  by  a  grandmother  or  other  relation 


who  is  living  with  the  family  assisted,  who  is  often  as 
poor  as  they  are,  and  whose  help  is  very  likely  balanced 
by  gifts  in  return. 

In  six  cases,  some  help  is  received  from  church  or 
chapel.  One  woman  appeared  to  receive  regular  help 
of  6d.  and  a  6d.  food  ticket  weekly.  In  other  cases, 
there  were  "  coals  at  Christmas,"  "  a  shilling  once,"  and 
similar  doles. 

The  two  other  cases  who  have  received  help  from 
outside  sources  are  :  (1)  a  street-seller  who  gets  fish, 
butter,  etc.,  given  her  by  salesmen  at  the  market,  and 
has  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  supplied  with 
money  to  buy  stock  for  her  trade  ;  and  (2)  a  woman 
who  was  turned  out  of  her  rooms  liecause  she  owed  rent 
and  received  temporary  shelter  from  a  neighbour. 


Vill. 

The  Comfort  of  the  Home. 
Table  XXII.  Table  XXIII. 

Furniture. 


Cleanliness  of  Houses. 


Kind  of 

District 

District. 

Good. 

Furniture. 

I.E 

I.W. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Total. 

Medium. 

Dirty. 

Unknown. 

Good 

8 

11 

5 

6 

7 

37 

I.  E.      -  - 

30 

11 

5 

6 

Medium  - 

17 

18 

11 

13 

6 

65 

I.  W.  - 

24 

17 

20 

12 

Poor 

16 

15 

15 

9 

7 

62 

II.  - 

13 

20 

14 

3 

Yery  poor 

4 

15 

15 

3 

10 

47 

III. 

18 

7 

6 

1 

Unknown 

7 

14 

4 

1 

7 

33 

IV. 

16 

14 

2 

5 

Total 

52 

73 

50 

32 

37 

24  4 

Total 

101 

69 

47 

27 

IX. 

The  Mother. 
(a)  Character. 

1  The  Table  shows  the  numbers  of  each  class  in  each  district  of  the  parish. 

Table  XXIV. 


District. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Class  IV. 

Unclassed. 

Total. 

I.E. 

12 

16 

8 

6 

10 

52 

I.W. 

11 

12 

15 

20 

15 

73 

II. 

6 

15 

12 

11 

6 

50 

III. 

10 

11 

6 

2 

3 

32 

IV. 

5 

16 

5 

6 

5 

37 

■Total 

44 

70 

46 

.  45 

30 

244 
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(h)  Health. 
Table  XXV. 


Table  XXVI. 
Employments  of  ISIothers. 


Districts. 

Good. 

Poor. 

Bad. 

Unclassed. 

1 

I.E. 

21 

16 

4 

11 

I.W. 

30 

18 

8 

17 

II. 

24 

17 

5 

4 

III. 

15 

11 

3 

3 

IV. 

18 

7 

5 

7 

Total 

108 

63 

31 

42 

(c)  Employment. 

The  following  table  shows  how  little  variety  there  is 
in  the  employments  of  the  mothers.  Out  of  194  women 
who  have  some  work,  104,  or  nearly  54  par  cent.,  are 
engaged  in  charing,  washing,  or  other  forms  of  house- 
work. Wages  are  low — only  two  women  earn  so  much 
as  12s.  weekly — and  only  II  earn  10s.  or  over — the 
median  of  wages  is  5s.  OSice-cleaning  is  on  the  whole  the 
best  paid  occupation — though  not  so  well  paid  as  in 
London — in  Liverpool  much  of  the  office-cleaning  is 
contracted  for  by  the  caretakers,  who  farm  it  out  at  a 
price  which  leaves  a  substantial  profit  to  themselves  — 
office-cleaning  thus  becoming  a  "sweated  industry." 
This  practice  is  not  universal,  and  somi  women  get  as 
much  as  lOs. — 12s.;  others,  however,  receive  only  4s. — Ss. 
The  median  of  wages  for  office-cleaning  is  8s. 

Eactory  earnings  are  very  little  lower — though  no 
woman  earns  more  than  10s.,  there  are  a  fair  number 
at  8s.  or  9s.,  so  that  the  median  (of  36  women  at  various 
kinds  of  factory  work)  is  between  7s.  and  8s. 

Of  the  remaining  employments,  street  hawking  alone 
absorbs  any  large  number  of  cases,  and  here  the  earnings 
are  very  low.  The  median  of  the  figures  given  (22  cases) 
is  5s. — exactly  the  same  as  that  for  all  the  women 
employed. 


T  F 

T  W 

TT 

TIT 

IV 

1  otals. 

1.  Office  cleaning 

7 

4 

O 

7 

1 

25 

2.  Wasning,  charing 

and  other  house- 

work   -       -  - 

29 

29 

T  T 
1  / 

15 

14 

104 

.3.  Cooking 

0 

1 

n 
U 

0 

U 

1 

4.  Nursing  and 

minding  children  - 

1 

r\ 
U 

0 

0 

3 

5.  Sewing,  dress- 

making,  etc.  - 

2 

o 

1 

2 

0 

16 

6.  Laundry  work 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

/.  xactory  woi'k 

(SKillea) 

0 

0 

rv 
U 

0 

1 

1 

Factory  work 

(unnkilled)  - 

5 

19 

2 

1 

2 

29 

1*  a  c  1 0  r  y  work 

(eitner)  -       -  - 

3 

2 

o 
o 

0 

1 

9 

8.  Shopkeeping 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

9.  Street  selling  (Fish} 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

4 

Street  selling 

(Chips) - 

2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

7 

Street  selling 

(Other  goods) 

2 

1 

9 

1 

0 

13 

10.  Other  Employ- 

ment - 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

11.  No  Employment  - 

9 

15 

8 

7 

11 

50 

12.  Number  who  have 

two    or  more 

employments 

8 

9 

5 

3 

1 

26 

Seventy-seven  out  of  the  194  at  work  (i.e.,  nearly  40 
per  cent.)  have  regular  employment  for  four  or  more 
days  a  week.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
77  are  out  for  the  whole  of  every  day,  but  those  who  arc 
not  so — the  office- cleaners — are  away  from  home  in  the 
moi-ning  and  the  evening.  The  following  table  shows 
how  few  of  these  women  make  any  arrangement  for  the 
care  of  the  children  during  their  absence. 


Table  XXVII. 

Care  of  Children  when  the  Mother  goes  to  regular  Work  on  Four  or  more  Days  in  the  Week. 


N  umber 
amongst 
those  of 
Office- 
cleaners 
and  others 
who  are  not 
at  work 
all  day. 

Number  who  make  some  arrangement,  including  :  — 

Number 
who  make 
no  arrange- 
ments. 

/ 

Those  who 
pay  some- 
one to 
look  after 
children. 

Cases 
in  which 
elder  sister 
looks  after 

the 
children. 

Cases 
in  Avhich 
Grand- 
mother 
looks  after 
children. 

Cases 
in  which 
other  rela- 
tives look 

after 
children. 

Cases  in 
which  a 
neighbour 
looks  after 
children. 

Total 

I.E. 

11 

6 

2 

6 

3 

4 

1 

16 

LW. 

9 

4 

1 

3 

12 

4 

1 

21 

II. 

10 

5 

4 

3 

5 

5 

2 

19 

III. 

12 

7 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

8 

IV. 

4 

1 

0 

4 

5 

2 

2 

13 

Total 

46 

22 

7 

18 

29 

15 

8 

77 

Though  those  77  women  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
regular  employment,  their  work  is  not  necessarily  certain. 
Twenty-five  of  them  are  in  employment  which  suffer 
from  long  or  frequent  slack  times — viz., 

Kope  and  oakum  works  (including  paper 
sorting  and  rag  picking)       -       -       -    10  cases 


Bag  mending  and  cotton  picking  (frequent 
alternatives  for  the  .same  woman)  -       -     9  cases 

Bottling  works   3  „ 

Cleaning  at  the  "  emigrant  shops  "  2  „ 

Flour  mill  ---  ---1„ 
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APPENDIX  IW.— Continued. 
Liverpool. — Continued. 

X. 

The  Father. 


The  occupations  of  the  children's  fathers  were  ascer- 
tained in  200  cases,  and  were  found  to  include  58 
different  employments.  Sixteen  skilled  trades  are 
represented,  but  these  only  account  for  27  cases.  There 
are  rive  coopers,  four  "engineers,"  three  painters,  and 
one  or  two  only  in  the  other  trades. 

Fourteen  cases  followed  occupations  which  may  be 
classed  as  commercial.  One  or  two  of  these — e.f/.,  a 
photographer,  a  master  baker,  and  a  railway  clerk — may 
have  occupied  superior  positions,  but  this  class  also 
contains  a  street  hawker,  two  coal  yard  keepers,  and  the 
like. 

Unskilled  trades  were  certainly  followed  in  85  cases, 
and  probably  in  22  others.  These  doubtful  ones  are 
those  who  were  said  by  their  wives  or  widows  to  have 
worked  "  for  the  gas  company,"  "  in  the  dock  board,"  etc. 


and  though  their  status  is  not  known,  there  is  a 
probability  tliat  had  they  been  skilled  workers  the  fact 
would  have  been  mentioned.  The  certainly  unskilled 
include  .33  dock  labourers,  17  general  labourers,_  10 
carters,  8  porters,  coal  heavers,  scalers,  and  men  in  7 
other  occupations. 

There  remain  51  seamen  (only  one  of  whom  was  in 
the  Navy)  and  one  sf)ldier,  and  these  f^rm  26  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  cases. 

Unskilled  workers  therefore  largely  predominate 
among  the  fathers  of  the  out-relief  children.  They  are 
certainly  42'5  per  cent. ,  and  in  all  iiroljaljility  53"5  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  The  next  largest  class  is  that  of 
seamen,  while  skilled  workers  only  account  for  13'5  per 
cent,  of  the  cases. 


XI. 

The  Childrex  over  School  Age. 
(a)  Ages. 


Table  XXIX. 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18  or  over. 

Age  unknown. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.  F. 

Living  at  Home  - 

22 

24 

19 

20 

9 

14 

9 

11 

£6 

21 

1 

3 

86  93 

Away  from  Home 

2 

2 

3 

2 

8 

5 

2 

17 

4 

5 

2 

31  21 

Total  - 

22 

26 

21 

23 

11 

22 

14 

13 

43  25 

6  5 

117  114 

(b)  Employments, 

There  are  27  children  over  14  living  at  home  who  are 
without  employment.  Of  these,  10  (all  girls)  help  at 
home,  and  the  remaining  17  are  out  of  work.  Five  of 
these  are  only  14  years  of  age  and  are  looking  for  their 
first  job,  but  the  remaining  12  have  lost  their  work  and 
are  amongst  the  genuine  unemployed. 


There  are  164  children  living  at  home,  and  38  away 
from  home,  whose  employments  have  been  ascertained. 
Dividing  these  into  Skilled  (including  under  this  head 
all  who  are  learning  a  skilled  trade),  L^^nskilled,  Com- 
mercial (including  errand  boys  and  shop  assistants),  and 
Others  (Public  Authorities,  Service,  etc.),  the  following 
results  are  shown  : — 


Table  XXX. 


Commercial. 

Skilled. 

Unskilled. 

Others. 

Possibly  Skilled 
(not  known  if 
learning  trade). 

Total. 

Male 

£9 

7 

50 

26 

2 

114 

Female  - 

5 

7 

(Tailoring  5) 

30 

38 

8 

88 

Total  - 

34 

14 

80 

64 

10 

202 

(c)  W.'VGES. 

It  is  only  possible  to  find  the  average  wage  of  those 
who  are  living  at  home.  There  are  52  children  who  are 
living  away  from  home,  and  the  wages  of  these  children 
are  known  in  18  cases  only.  A  few  of  these  send  sums 
of  money  at  fixed  or  irregular  dates— but  for  the  most 
part  their  connection  witli  home  has  been  broken  and 
neither  their  whereabouts  nor  their  occupations  are 
known. 


Table  XXXI. 
Wages  of  Children  I>iving  at  Home  who  ake 
over  School  Age. 

Average  Wage  of  those  who  are 


M. 

F. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

14  years  of  age 

4  6 

3 

0 

15  „ 

6  0 

4 

0 

16  „ 

7  0 

4 

0 

n  ,. 

7  0 

6 

0 

18  and  over 

9  6 

5 

6 

Of  unknown  aire. 

5  0 

5 

0 
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XII. 


There  are  in  the  Parish  of  Liverpool  730  children 
under  14  who  are  on  Out-Eelief.  Of  these  11  (four 
boys  and  seven  girls)  are  less  than  one  year  old  and  156 
(70  boys  and  86  girls)  are  less  than  five  years  old.  Of 
school  age — from  five  to  14— there  are  563  children,  284 
of  them  boys  and  279  girls.  The  total  number  of  those 
attending  school  is  slightly  more  than  563,  for  27  infants 
under  five  years  old  are  scholars  as  well  as  two,  one  of 
whom  is  mentally  defective,  who  are  over  14.  There  are 
therefore  592  chiklren  attending  school. 

The  cleanliness  of  the  children  has  been  more  easily 
estimated  than  their  health  generally.  The  number  of 
children  examined  was  603,  and  only  10  of  these  were 
not  classed.  In  these  10  cases  the  information  was  not 
considered  sufficient  to  give  a  reliable  statement.  Eight 
of  these  10  were  under  seven  years  of  age,  and  the 
majority  of  them  were  babies. 

Cleanliness  has  been  judged  on  cleanliness  of  body 
and  head,  and  not  of  clothes — which  was  treated  under 
Section  X. 


The  following  statement  gives  the  results  : — 
Table  XXXIL 


District. 

Good. 

Medium. 

Bad. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

I.E. 

36 

31 

15 

28 

10 

18 

I.W. 

46 

45 

34 

28 

15 

10 

IL 

27 

29 

15 

19 

14 

10 

IIL 

21 

22 

16 

17 

10 

7 

IV. 

23 

26 

7 

14 

2 

3 

Total  - 

153 

1.53 

87 

106 

51 

48 

Of  the  boys  -  -  -  - 
Of  the  girls  -  -  -  - 
Of  the  children  under  7 

„  aged  8  to  10 

„  aged  11  and  over  -  54 


Table  XXXI LL 

52  per  cent,  are  clean,  30  per  cent,  are  medium,  18  per  cent,  are  dirty. 


50 
50 


51 


34 
35 
31 
30 


18 
15 
18 
16 


Attention  must  be  called  here  to  the  high  standard  of 
cleanliness  combined  with  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
general  health.  This  is  probably  due  to  some  extent  to 
the  activity  of  the  Public  Health  Authority  and  the 
energetic  action  of  many  of  the  teachers  in  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools.  The  action  of  the  Public  Health 
Authority  in  regard  to  housing  needs  in  this  respect 
special  mention.  The  investigators  finding  that  many 
verminous  children  came  from  vermin-infested  homes 
turned  their  attention  to  the  effect  on  the  children's 
cleanliness  of  the  new  Corporation  dwellings.  The 


result  so  far  as  cleanliness  was  concerned,  Avas  that  of 
59  children  living  in  these  dwellings  40  were  in  this 
respect  good,  12  medium  and  7  bad. 

The  comparison  with  those  who  live  in  cellars— the 
oldest  and  most  unsuitable  of  dwellings— shows  how 
much  the  surroundings  affect  the  condition  of  the 
children.  Of  41  children,  19  are  good,  9  medium  and 
13  bad.  Taking  the  twTi  limits  of  good  and  bad  hou>s- 
ing — the  Corporation  dwellings  and  the  cellars — the 
results  on  general  health  are  sufficiently  striking. 


Table  XXXIIL 
Families  Living  in  Corporation  Dwellings. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1. 

Number  of  Children  living  in  Corporation  Dwellings 

40 

35 

75 

Good. 

]\Iixed. 

Poor. 

Very  Poor. 

Total. 

2. 

Character  of  population  in  eacli  case 

3 

10 

...  10 

5 

28 

Qla'sL 

Class  IL 

Class  III. 

Class  IV. 

Unclassed. 

Total. 

3. 

Character  of  Mothers  in  each  case 

5 

7 

3 

4 

9 

28 

Good. 

Poor. 

Bad. 

Unclassed. 

Total. 

4. 

Health  of  Mothers       -       .  - 

-  12 

4 

4 

8 

28 

5. 

Phj  sical  Condition  of  Children  — 

I. 

II. 

IIL 

L^nclassed. 

Total. 

Size  

15 

29 

14 

17 

75 

I. 

II. 

III. 

LTnclassed. 

Total. 

Nutrition  -       -       -  - 

-  20 

16 

...  21 

18 

75 

Number  with  glands  - 
Number  with  sore  eyes 

35 
8 

Other  remarks  : — 

1  is  a  mouth  breather. 

2  have  erysipelas. 

3  have  enlarged  tonsil?. 

1,  probably  2,  have  goitre. 

2  squint. 

4  have  slight  lateral  curvature. 

3  have  some  deformity  of  the  chest  probably  due  to  rickets. 
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Table  XXXIV. 
Families  Livinu  in  Cellars. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1. 

Number  of  Children  living  in  cellars  - 

- 

- 

22 

24 

46 

Good. 

Mixed. 

Poor. 

Very  P<jor. 

Total. 

2. 

Character  of  Population  in  each  case  - 

"  0 

2 

7 

8 

  17 

Class  I. 

Class  II 

Class  III.     Class  IV. 

Unclassed.  Total. 

3. 

Character  of  Mothers  in  each  case 

2 

6 

0 

7 

2  17 

Good. 

Poor. 

Bad. 

Unclassed. 

Total. 

4. 

Health  of  Mothers  in  each  case 

5 

4 

5 

3 

  17 

5. 

Children's  Physical  Condition  : — 

I. 

II. 

...  III. 

...  0. 

Total. 

Size   -      -      -      -  - 

2 

..  17 

...  17 

10 

  46 

1 

2 

3 

(1 

TotaL 

Nutrition  -      -      -  - 

8 

.  13 

14 

...  11 

  46 

Number  with 

glands 

H 

Number  with  sore  eyes  - 

9 

Other  remarks  : — 

4  are  mouth  breathers. 

1  has  very  marked  adenoids. 

2  have  had  pneumonia. 

1  has  had  cough  with  blood-spitting. 

2  have  had  rheumatism, 
have  had  rickets. 

2  squint.- 

3  have  asymmetrical  faces. 

Passing  from  the  physical  to  the  mental  side  of  the  children's  lives,  the  school*  standard  to  which  they  attain 
is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

Table  XXXV. 

Number  of  children  in  each  Standard  (out  of  490  children  whose  Standards  were  ascertained.) 


District. 

VII. 

VI. 

V 

IV. 

III. 

II. 

I. 

0. 

Infants. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.  F. 

I.E. 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

7 

8 

11 

6 

9 

4 

7 

8 

6 

0 

3 

14  16 

I.W.  - 

4 

0 

2 

4 

7 

4 

9 

14 

12 

8 

9 

14 

16 

9 

0 

0 

30  15 

II.  - 

1 

0 

3 

2 

5 

4 

2 

5 

3 

7 

7 

4 

12 

5 

0 

0 

10  11 

III. 

1 

1 

0 

2 

5 

6 

3 

4 

3 

4 

1 

3 

13 

3 

2 

1 

10  14^ 

IV. 

0 

2 

1 

1 

4 

5 

3 

1 

2 

6 

4 

3 

4 

4 

0 

0 

10  16 

Totals  - 

7 

4 

8 

13 

24 

26 

25 

35 

26 

34 

25 

31 

53 

27 

2 

4 

74  72 

Average  age  - 

13-32 

13 

13-03 

12-8 

12-51 

12-25 

11-82 

11 -.34 

10-5 

10-6G 

9-63 

9-27 

8-12 

7-99 

8 

7-62 

Number  of  in 

fants 

under  five 

11  16 

Table  XXXVI. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Number  of  childien  who  are  in  a  high  standard  for  their  age  - 

4 

7 

11 

Number  of  children  who  are  in  the  right  standard  for  their  age 

47 

45 

92 

NuTpber  of  children  who  are  in  a  low  standard  for  their  age  - 

105 

118 

221 

Number  of  children  who  are  two  or  more  years  below  the  right 
standard  (included  above) 

49 

47 

96 

There  are  also  3  children  of  8  and  12  children  of  7  in  tlie  infant's  department. 
Above  figures  expressed  as  percentages  of  total  number  of  children  whose  standard  is  known. 

Percentage  in  a  high  standard  4 

„         „  the  right  standard  --------28 

„         „  a  low  standard       -       --      --       --  -68 

„         two  or  more  years  below  right  standard  (including  above)  30 


429 


Z 
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The  school  standard  is  not  altogether  a  proof  of 
mental  capacity,  and  has  little  to  do  with  character. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  children,  therefore,  were 
classified  in  respect  to  character  and  intelligence.  The 
classification  shows  the  following  results  : — 


Table  XXXVII. 
Character  and  Intelligence  of  Children. 


District. 

Class 
I. 

Class 
II. 

Class 
III. 

Class 
IV. 

Class 
V. 

Total. 

I.E. 

17 

59 

0 

23 

2 

101 

I.W. 

17 

9.3 

5 

31 

2 

148 

II. 

14 

36 

0 

22 

6 

78 

III. 

19 

39 

0 

11 

2 

71 

IV. 

8 

36 

1 

14 

0 

59 

Total 

75 

263 

6 

101 

12 

457 

i.e.,  of  the  children  classified  16"41  per  cent,  are  in  CI.  I. 

57-55      „  „C1. 11. 

1-  31  „  „  CI.  III. 
22-1       „             „  01.  IV. 

2-  63       „  „C1.  V. 


The  attendance  of  the  children  at  school  is  well 
enforced  in  Out-Relief  cases.  Not  only  have  school 
attendance  cards  to  be  brought  weekly  by  the  mothers 
when  receiving  their  food  and  money,  but  they  have 
alio  to  bring  them  when  they  come  before  the  Relief 
Committee  once  a  quarter.  This  obligation  is  probably 
useful  as  a  motive  to  make  mothers  keep  their  children 
regularly  at  school. 

The  success  of  this  strictness  may  be  judged  by  the 
testimony  of  the  head-master  of  a  school  lying  on  the 
borders  of  the  West  Derby  Union  and  receiving  children 
from  that  Union  and  the  Liverpool  Parish.  The  Liver- 
pool children  attend  well  and  bring  their  cards  regularly 
on  Friday  to  be  marked  by  their  teachers.  The  West 
Derby  children  on  the  other  hand  are  less  regular,  and 
the  school  cards  are  sent  in  batches  by  the  Relieving 
Officer  twice  a  year  (before  the  L.G.B.  Audit).  The 
teachers  then  have  to  fill  them  in  from  the  registers. 
This  is  too  long  after  the  event  to  be  a  check  on 
attendance  and  eutails  unnecessary  trouble. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  children  have  attended  irregularly  from  causes 
other  than  illness.  It  also  shows  the  class  of  mother 
in  each  case  and  the  number  of  the  latter  who  are  out  at 
work  for  four  or  more  days  in  the  week. 


Table  XXXVIIL 
Irregtjlarity  of  School  Attendance. 


District. 


LE. 

I.W. 

IL 

III. 

IV. 

Total 


Number  of 
cases  in  which 

child^-en  are 
irregular  from 

lateness,  etc. 


7 
18 
8 
2 
1 


36 


Number  of 
cases  in  which 
children  have 
been  at  truant 
school. 


Total. 


7 
21 
10 
2 
1 


41 


Class  of  mother  in  these  cases. 


IL 


in. 


IV. 


10 


JO 


13 


Un 
;las'ed 


Number  of 
cases  in  which 
mother  is  out 
at  work  on  four 
or  more  days 
in  the  week. 


17 


Twenty  three  children  (16  cases)  are  irregular  probably  through  illness. 


Of  all  the  children  examined,  55,  or  nearly  20  per  cent., 
wore  what  can  only  be  described  as  worried  and  anxious 
expressions.  The  investigators  were  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish and  exclude,  anything  which  might  be  due  to 
mere  temporary  excitement,  or  the  nervousness  con- 
sequent upon  meeting  a  stranger,  and  to  include  in  these 
55  children  only  those  who  showed  clear  signs  that  such 
an  expression  was  their  normal,  everyday  wear. 

The  55  children  consisted  of  34  boys  and  21  girls,  and 
their  ages  ranged  from  5  to  14  years.  The  following 
analysis  suggests  possible  causes  of  the  unhappiness  of 
these  young  ones  : — 

Table  XXXIX. 
Worried  Children. 
Number  of  worried  children    -       -       -       -       -  55 
Character  of  their  mothers : — 

Class      1.       II.       III.       IV.  Unclassed. 
7        13         13          9  13 
Health  of  their  mothers  : — 

Good.  Poor.  Bad.  Unknown. 
22     10       10  13 
Number  of  children  in  cases  in  which  the  family 

income  is  below  the  median      -       •       -       -  22 

Number  at  the  median  6 

Number  above  the  median      -----  23 

Number  in  which  it  cannot  be  estimated  -       -       -  4 
Number  of  children  belonging  to  families  in  which 

income  is  irregular    ------  26 

Nu  nber  of  children  whose  mothers  go  out  to  work  -  39 
Character  of  population  of  streets  in  which  the 
children  live : — 

Good.  Mixed.  Poor.  Very  Poor. 
P  12  11  32 
There  are  in  Liverpool  remarkably  few  Out-Relief 
children  employed  out  of  school  hours.  There  are  only 
20  of  them,  and  the  following  analysis  gives  some 
account  of  their  physical  condition  and  character  and 
intelligence.  Over  30  per  cent,  are  dull  or  very  dull  --a 
proportion  almost  the  same  as  that  in  Lambeth.  All 


The 


are  employed  in  street  selling  or  going  errands, 
tabulation  shows  the  exact  work  done  : — 

Table  XL. 

Health  a.nd  Intelligence  of  Children  Employed 

out  of  School  Hours. 
Size. — 3  big,  8  average,  6  small. 

Nutrition. — 2    well-nourished,   7  fairly    nourished,  6 

ill-nourished. 
Skin  — 3  cases  dry  eczema,  2  sores. 

Nose,  throat,  etc.— '2,  adenoids,  4  mouth  breathers,  2  en- 
larged tonsils,  11  cervical  glands. 

Sore  eyes. — 2  cases. 
Deaf. — 2  cases. 

Deformities. — 4  slight  lateral  curvature,  1  face  asym- 
metrical, 1  marked  stoop. 
Diseases. — 1  ?  phthisis  (blood  spitting  andcough\  1  sub- 
ject to  sore  throats,  2  subject  to  headaches, 
1  subject  to  indigestion. 
Nervous  condition.— \  very  dismal,  1  anxious  looking, 

wrinkled  brow. 
Intelligence.—^  Class  I.,  9  Class  IL,  5  Class  IV.,  1, 
Class  V. 

20  children  are  employed  out  of  school  hours. 
Table  XLI. 
Employments  of  Children. 

1  boy,  36  hours  per  week, 

2  boys,  18-30 
7 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 


boy 


13- 
18 


30 


Boys  — 

Milk  round 

Barbers  boys' 

Errand  boys 

Paper  boys 

Match  seller  (street) 

Coal  yard  - 

Van  boy    _  - 

Minds  ponies 
Girls— 

Errands  and  step-cleaning  -       -    1  girl. 
Milk  round       -       -       -       -  1 
Taking  out  blind  woman  -       -    1  „ 
Earnings  range  from  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  average,  2s. 
have  food  as  well. 


Three 
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CIJILDEEN  ON  OUTDOOR  EELTEF, 


APPENDIX  V. 


York. 

REPORT  ON  INQUIRY  INTO  CASES  OF  CHILDREN  WHOSE  PARENTS  WERE  IN  RECEIl  T 

OF  OUTDOOR  RELIEF  IN  YORK. 

By  Mary  Longman  and  Marion  Phillips,  B.A.,  D-Sc.  (Econ  ). 


I. 


t  The  Date  and  Scope  of  the  Inquiry. 

This  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  children  on  Outdoor- 
rehef  was  hmited  to  the  area  of  the  York  Out-rehef 
Union,  one  of  the  four  parts  into  which  the  York  Union 
is  divided  for  purposes  of  Outdoor-rehef.  By  permission 
of  the  Guardians,  a  Hst  was  prepared  in  July,  which  gave 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  recipients  of  Outdoor-relief 
who  had  children  dependent  upon  them,  together  with 
the  names  and  ages  of  those  children.  There  were  100 
families  on  the  list,  comprising  286  children  ;  these  cases 
were  visited  between  the  end  of  July  and  the  middle  of 
September,  1907,  and  information  was  obtained  about  each. 
The  following  Table  shows  the  condition  of  the  heads  of 
the  families,  and  the  number  of  dependent  children  in 
each  class  of  case  : — 

Table  I. 


District. 


Condition  of  the 
Head  of  the  Family. 


Widows   

Deserted  wives 

Husband  in  hospital, 
workhouse,  or  con- 
valescent home 

Husband  in  asylum 

Husband  in  gaol  ... 


N. 


E 


W.  Total. 


C3 


16 
1 
1 

1 

2 


Husband  non-able-  :  18 
bodied   j 

Husband  employed  at  '  1 
workhouse         ...  ] 

Wife  confined        ....  2 


Single  women 


1 


41 

3 
2 

3 
9 
49 
6 
7 
1 


15 
3 


20  51 


51  128 


4 
1 

1 
7 

29 
•4 


16 
2 

3 
29 
82 
18 
7 
1 


Total 


43  121 


29    89  '28    76     100  286 


The  widows  form  only  51  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  cases  and  are  responsible  for  no  more  than  45  per  cent, 
of  the  childreii.  The  cases  in  which  the  husband  is  at 
home,  but  not  able-bodied,  number  29,  and  account  for 
29  per  cent,  of  the  children.  Thus,  in  York,  there  are 
a  far  larger  number  of  sick  husbands  in  receipt  of  relief 
than  in  any  other  Union  in  which  the'  cases  have  been 
investigated.  Fourteen  of  the  remaining  cases  had 
temporary  relief  for  a  limited  period  only.  These 
comprised  seven  cases  in  which  the  husband  was  in  prison, 
three  cases  in  which  he  was  temporarily  incapacitated  by 
illness,  two  cases  in  which  two  weeks'  relief  was  given 
during  a  wife's  confinement,  and  two  in  which  relief  was 
given  for  a  short  period  to  two  widows  who  needed  special 
assistance  at  the  moment.  The  children  in  these  temporary 
cases  are  nearly  17  per  cent,  of  the  -whole  number. 

II. 

Sources  of  Information. 
The  greater  part  of  the  information  has  been  obtained, 
as  in  the  previous  inquiries,  by  personal  visits  to  the 
mothers  in  their  homes.  In  view  of  the  complete  medical 
inspection  of  the  Out-relief  children  to  be  subsequently 
carried  out  in  the  schools,  the  investigators  dealt  less  with 
the  physical  condition  of  children  of  school  age  than  they 
had  done  in  Liverpool.  Much  valuable  information 
regarding  the  school  standards  and  intelligence  of  the 
children  was,  however,  received  from  the  schoolmasters. 
The  officers  of  the  Union  were  courteously  read}'  to  give 


information  on  any  point ;  each  case  was  discussed  with 
the  relieving  officer  of  its  district,  and  statements  of 
income,  rent,  &c.,  were  checked  by  reference  to  books. 
Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  kindness  of  Miss  G. 
Harlock,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  who  not 
only  allowed  tlie  investigators  to  make  use  of  the  material 
•which  she  had  already  collected  concerning  a  loige  number 
of  the  cases,  but  also  generously  expended  time  and 
trouble  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  her  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  Union. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  investigators  drew  upon  each  source  of  infoimation  : — 

Table  II. 

Number  of  cases  in  which  information  was  ob- 
tained from  each  source  . . 

Number  of  cases  in  which  information  could 
not  be  obtained  from  each  source,  including  : — 

1.  Cases  in  which  infoimation  was  obtained 
from  the  Relieving  Officer  only 

2.  Cases  in  which  information  was  obtained 
from  all  other  sources,  but  mother  was 
not  seen 

3.  Cases  in  which  information  was  obtained 
from  all  other  sources,  but  no  children 
were  seen 


I. 


II. 


89 


Total  number  of  cases  on  the  lists 


100 


No.  of  cases  in  which  no  children  were  medically 

examined   . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  20 

No.  of  cases  concerning  which  infoimation  was  given 

by  Miss  Harlock   . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  36 

III. 

The  Administration  of  Out-relief. 
The  policy  of  the  York  Out -relief  Union  may  be 
described  as  individual  and  personal.  The  area  is  a  small 
one,  and  applicants  are  invariably  known  to  one  or  more 
of  the  Guardians.  Each  case  is  dealt  with  on  its  merits, 
and  the  Board  pursue  a  moderate  policy,  slightly 
capricious  and  personal,  but  on  the  whole  in  favour  of 
comparatively  substantial  Out-relief.  The  minimum  scale 
according  to  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Board,  gives  to 
widows  with  families  :  4s.  for  the  widow,  Is.  6d.  each  for 
the  first  two  children,  and  Is.  each  for  any  others.  In 
cases  where  there  is  a  father,  the  minimum  scale  gives  the 
same  amount  for  the  children,  but  2s.  Cd.  each  for  the  male 
and  female  heads  of  the  family.  The  earnings  of  any 
member  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  reckoning  this 
relief. 

There  is  also  a  special  class  of  deserving  idows  for 
whom  the  Standing  Orders  provide  a  special  scale  as 
follows  : — 

York.— Year  Book,  1897-8,  p.  61. 


Scale  of  Relief  and  Income. 


Relief  to 

each 
Person. 

Maximum 
Relief 
with  No 
Earnings. 

Maximum 
Income 
with  One 
Worker. 

Maximum 
Income 

with 
Workers. 

Mother  ... 

4/6 

1st  child... 

2/- 

2nd  „  .. 

1/6 

8/- 

9/- 

10/- 

3rd    „  ... 

1/6 

9,6 

10, 6 

11/6 

4th    „  ... 

1/6 

11/- 

12/ 

13/- 

5th    „  ... 

1/6 

12/6 

13/6 

14/6 

429 


Z  2 
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All  incomes  are  to  be  deducted,  except  Is.  for  each 
worker,  until  the  maximum  under  the  scale  is  reached. 

Since  these  scales  are  still  included  in  the  Standing 
Orders,  it  has  seemed  well  to  quote  them.  They  are, 
however,  quite  disregarded  in  practice,  and  a  glance  at  the 
incomes  shows  that  neither  minimum  nor  maximum  scales 
can  be  taken  to  represent  the  Guardians'  policy.  Indeed, 
it  is  generally  admitted  by  Guardians  and  officers  of  the 
Guardians  that  the  scale  of  relief  is  not  in  any  way  a  fixed 
one.  The  amount  of  relief  has,  therefore,  been  discussed 
as  for  other  Unions  on  a  per  child  basis. 

On  this  basis  it  is  found  that  relief  works  out  at  2s.  to 
2s.  6d.  per  child.  Twenty  cases  receive  it  at  the  rate  of  2s. 
and  19  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  In  all  cases  fractions  of  6d 
are  reckoned  with  the  6d.  next  above. 

Twelve  cases  receive  less  than  2s.,  and  46  more  than 
2s.  6d.,  per  child.  In  the  majority  of  the  latter  cases  the 
head  of  the  family  is  non-able-bodied.  Indeed,  in  35  out 
of  97  cases  in  which  the  amount  of  Out-relief  was  ascer- 
tained, the  head  of  the  family,  male  or  female,  was  not 
able-bodied.  The  following  Table  gives  the  actual  scales 
applied,  separating  able-bodied  from  non-able-bodied  cases 
and  in  the  next  the  results  are  summarised  in  per- 
centages : — 

Table  III. — ^Scale  of  Out-relief. 


Scale. 

Head  of  family  able- 
bodied. 

Head  of  family  non- 
able-bodied. 

Number  of  cases. 

Number  of  cases. 

1/-  or  less 
per  child. 

Up  to  1/6 

2 

7 

\ 
i 

9 

3 

\  ' 

)) 

2/- 
2/6 

17 
11 

1 

28 

8 

\  " 

» 

3/- 

9 

\ 

5J 

3/6 

4 

1 

?) 

4/- 

5 

1 

1) 

4/6 

2 

1 

)) 

5/- 

1 

5 

)) 

5/6 

25 

i  21 

>) 

6/- 

1 

4 

■5) 

6/6 

?) 

7/- 

2 

3 

)) 

10/- 

1 

)) 

10/6 

1 

/ 

...  J 

Table  IV. 


Is.  6d.  or  less 
per  child. 

From  Is.  6d.  to  W 
28. 6d.  per  child.  1- 

Over  2s.  6d. 
per  child. 

Percentage  of  cases  where 

15 

45 

40 

100 

head  of  family  is  able- 

bodied 

Percentage  of  cases  where 

9 

31 

60 

100 

head   of   family  is  not 

able-bodied 

The  amount  of  relief  paid  in  each  case  is  shown  in  the 
following  Table,  together  with  the  number  of  depeadent 
children : — 

Table  V. 


Number  of  dependent  children  in 
family  with  this  amount : — 


each 


Amount  of  Oat 

Number  of  fai 
witn  this  anu 

Families  with 
1  child. 

Families  with 
2  children. 

Families  with 
3  children. 

Families  with 
4  children. 

Families  with 
5  children. 

Families  with 
6  children. 

2/6 

3 

2 

1  a 

3/- 

2 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4/- 

11 

4 

5 

2 

... 

4/6 

1 

1 

• 

5/- 

U 

4 

3 

3 

1 

C/- 

17 

5 

4 

5 

1 

1 

1 

V- 

12 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

7/6 

4 

2 

2 

8/. 

14 

2 

5 

3 

2 

2 

8/6 

1 

1 

9/- 

4 

1 

1 

2 

10/- 

8 

i  1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

10/6 

1 

1 

11/- 

1 

1 

12/- 

3 

i 

3 

12/6 

3 

2 

1 

15/- 

1 

1 

a.  Out-relief  in  milk  only ;  practically  medical  extra. 

N.B. — 3  cases  unknown. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Out-relief  in  York.  The  cases  come  before  one  of 
the  three  Relief  Committees  which  are  appointed  one  for 
each  district.  The  grant  of  relief  thus  lies  almost  wholly 
with  the  Committees  and  Relieving  Officers  and  sense  of 
personal  knowledge  of  applicants  seems  to  tend  to  laxity 
of  administration.  Women  of  doubtful  character,  or 
women  whose  homes  are  neglected  and  dirty,  or  who  live 
in  very  undesirable  quarters,  or  are  known  to  drink, 
are  constantly  granted  relief  because  it  is  known  that  they 
have  nothing  else  to  rely  upon  and  their  children  cannot 
be  left  to  starve.  There  are  also  some  cases  in  which 
families  have  for  years  been  granted  relief  on  and  ofiE 
because  the  male  head  is  a  thorough  scamp  and  always 
either  in  gaol  or  deserting  his  wife,  or  falling  ill  or  being  out 
of  work.  Sometimes  in  these  cases  the  family  is  relieved 
in  kind  during  the  father's  sojourns  in  gaol  and  when  he 
is  out  he  is  given  employment  at  the  Workhouse  and 
paid  half  in  money  and  half  in  kind.  Under  the  latter 
circumstances  the  family  is  really  put  in  a  fairly  comfort- 
able way  as  compared  with  other  cases,  for  the  money 
earned  at  the  House  is  13s.  6d.  a  week.  The  fact,  too,  that 
these  men  are  often  useful  and  clever  workmen  appears  to 
have  influenced  the  Guardians  in  keeping  them  on  at  this 
work,  for  there  are  many  little  jobs  which  can  be  profit- 
ably carried  out  by  this  means.  It  may  be  noted  also 
that  in  one  case  at  least,  in  which  a  non-ablebodied  man 
was  receiving  relief  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  children 
the  scale  of  relief  allowed  was  such  as  to  bring  the  income 
well  above  the  amount  that  could  have  been  earned  at  the 
current  rate  of  wages  by  this  man  at  his  own  work  cf 
bricklayer's  labourer. 
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•  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  Guardians  of  tlie  York 
Out-relief  Union  take  into  account  the  need  of  keeping 
the  whole  family  irrespective  of  whether  the  head  of  the 
family  is  deserving  or  not  or  of  good  or  bad  character. 
There  is,  however,  no  sign  that  close  supervision  is  given 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  relief  is  properly  used  ;  nor  do 
the  Guardians  appear  to  make  any  attempt  to  advise  the 
recipients  of  Out-relief  either  in  respect  to  housing  or 
other  matters. 

There  are  no  school  cards  used  in  York,  and  no  check 
on  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  school  but  the  ordinary 
administration  of  the  Education  Authority. 

IV. 

York  Out-relief  Union. 

The  York  Out-relief  Union  is  coterminous  with  the 
City  of  York,  its  area  is  3,692  acres,  and  in  1901  its  popu- 
lation was  77,914.  The  inner  portion  of  the  city  is  thickly 
populated,  but  the  boundary  also  encloses  a  considerable 
extent  of  land  not  yet  built  upon,  including  two  of  the 
"  strays,"  or  track  of  common  pasturage  land  held  by  the 
freemen  of  York.  The  degree  of  over  crowding  of  the 
whole  area  was  in  1901  5-44  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

The  poorest  of  the  people  live  as  close  as  they  can 
cluster  to  the  business  portion  of  the  city.  The  map  in 
Mr.  Rowntree's  "  Poverty  "  shows  that  the  region  of  shops 
and  offices  lies  in  the  centre,  and  is  flanked  on  the  east  by 
a  large  area  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  the  very  poor  ; 
on  the  west  side  there  is  a  similar,  though  smaller,  poor 
district,  separated  from  the  business  quarter  by  the  River 
Ouse,  while  the  more  prosperous  working  people  and  the 
well-to-do  hve  further  out.  Mr.  Rowntree  points  out 
that  the  population  in  this  inner  portion  of  the  city  is  now 
declining.  There  are  no  new  dwelling-houses  in  this  poor 
area,  and  when  existing  ones  are  destroyed  they  are 
usually  replaced  by  shops  or  offices. 

In  these  old  quarters  of  the  city  most  of  the  streets  are 
■narrow,  crooked,  and  ill-paved,  and  from  them  open  a 
series  of  courts.  In  the  Hungate  district  especially  courts 
And  passages  open  from  one  to  another  in  a  bewildering 
fashion.  It  is  true  that  this  area  is  not  large  in  extent, 
'  but  yet  it  is,  as  Mr.  Row  tree  says,  "  large  enough  to 
exhibit  the  chief  characteristics  of  slum  Ufe." 

Apart,  however,  from  these  inner  districts,  the  streets 
are  reasonably  broad  and  well  kept ;  the  houses  are 
modern,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  fresh  air.  Though  open 
spaces  are  few  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  whole  city  is 
not  so  large  that  all  are  not  within  reach  of  the  Minster 
Park,  the  town  walls,  or  at  a  rather  greater  distance,  one 
or  other  of  the  strays. 

York  offers  very  little  employment  for  married  women. 
The  largest  employers  of  labour  are  the  North-Eastern 
Railway  Company  and  Messrs.  Rowntree  &  Co.  The 
former  employ  few  women,  and  those  mostly  in  office 
cleaning.  This  work  is  reserved  for  the  widows  of  railway 
employes,  and  is  eagerly  sought  after.  The  pay  is  good 
for  the  amount  of  work  done,  10s.  a  week  being  the  usual 
amount,  and  the  hours  are  short,  6  to  9  each  morning 
(though  the  women  are  at  liberty  to  leave  at  8.30  if  their 
work  is  done),  and  two  to  three  hours  on  one  afternoon  in 
the  week.  The  women  thus  employed  also  have  three  free 
travelling  passes  in  the  year.  This  work  is  hard  to  obtain, 
as  there  are  always  a  large  number  of  names  on  the  wait- 
ing list,  but  when  a  woman  once  gets  it  she  is  sure  of 
keeping  it  during  good  behaviour. 

The  other  large  employers,  Messrs.  Rowntree  &  Co., 
do  not  employ  any  married  women,  so  that  those  mothers 
of  families  who  are  forced  to  go  out  to  work,  and  are  not 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  the  widows  of  railwaj  employes,  have 
to  look  elsewhere.  There  is  practically  nothing  for  them 
but  washing  or  charing,  and  very  little  of  that.  According 
to  the  Census  Report  of  1901,  out  of  each  10,000  females 
employed,  1,037  are  engaged  in  "  domestic  indoor  service.  " 
The  next  largest  class  are  the  "food  workers,"'  among 
whom  are  included  the  girls  at  the  cocoa  works,  and 
probablj'  hardly  any  married  women  ;  in  this  class  there 
are  368  out  of  each  10,000.  The  only  other  occupations 
which  engage  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  women  at  w  ork 
are  (in  this  order)  dressmaking,  teaching,  laundry  work, 
food  dealing. 


V. 


Environment  and  Descriftion  of  Dwellings. 

The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  the  dwellings 
in  each  district,  according  to  the  system  previously 
followed.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  79  out  of  the  100  cases 
have  houses  to  themselves. 

Table  VI. 


District. 

Tota'. 

N. 

E. 

W. 

Kind  of  dwelling- 

Dwelling   

2 

2 

0 

4 

House 

34 

22 

23 

79 

House  with  boarders 

0 

0 

4 

4 

Rooms   

3 

0 

0 

3 

Rooms  with  lodgers 

8 

e 

o 

i 

y 

1  unclassed 

Sanitary  Condition — 

Good  

17 

13 

19 

49 

Medium   

13 

9 

7 

29 

Bad  

o 

9 

ly 

.3  unclassed 

Condition  of  Pioad — 

Clean   

17 

9 

12 

38 

Medium   

11 

6 

13 

30 

Dirty   

15 

14 

3 

32 

Kind  of  Road — 

Road  

27 

18 

23 

68 

Court   

11 

9 

3 

23 

Passage   

5 

2 

2 

9 

Character  of  Population 

1 

Good  

4 

9 

20 

Mixed   

5 

7 

19 

Poor  

12 

7 

32 

Very  Poor  ... 

1 

8 

5 

29 

There  are  no  cellar  dwellings  in  York. 

The  distinction  made  between  a  lodger  and  a  boarder 
is  that  a  lodger  pays  for  the  use  of  certain  rooms  only 
(whether  furnished  or  unfurnished),  and  has  them  to 
himself,  while  a  boarder  pays  a  sum  to  cover  his  food, 
the  cleaning  of  his  room,  etc.  He  shares  the  family  living 
room,  and  does  not  necessarily  have  a  bedroom  to  himself. 
He  may  share  one  with  another  boarder  or  with  some 
member  of  the  family.  There  is  no  certain  instance  of 
his  doing  so  in  the  cases  of  Outdoor  Relief,  but  examples 
were  found  when  the  boarded-out  children  were  visited, 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  frequent  occurrence.  For  this 
reason  boarders  have  been  reckoned  as  members  of  the 
family  when  dealing  with  housing  conditions,  as  otherwise 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  state  the  number  of  rooms 
which  the  family  occupies. 
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Table  VII. 


APPENDIX  Y .—Continued. 
York. — Continued. 
-Showing  Number  of  Rooms  Occupied. 


Table  IX. 


D 'strict. 

Number  of  persons  who  are  living : — 

N. 

E. 

W. 

T.  tal. 

District. 

less 
room. 

han  2 
s  than 
3ns  in 

S 

o 

o 

han  3 
3  than 
sons 
room. 

han  4 

in  one 
m. 

own. 

Number  of  families  living 
in  1  room  ... 

3 

3 

.  2  or 
in  one 

^  5R  ^ 

More  t 
and  lesi 
4  per 
in  one 

More  t 

persons 
rooi 

Unkn 

i* 

in  2  rooms  ... 

17« 

3 

2 

22 

N. 

138 

44 

26 

5 

in  3  rooms  

11 

9 

6 

26 

E. 

96 

41 

0 

0 

14 

in  4  rooms  

8 

u 

11 

30 

W. 

121 

19 

0 

0 

2 

in  more  than  4  rooms 

3 

8 

14 

Unkn  \vn  ... 

1 

3 

1 

5 

Total  ... 

355 

105 

26 

5 

19 

a.  In  one  case  one  girl  sleeps  elte where. 

There  are  just  100  cases  tabulated.  The  Census  Report 
gives  the  following  statement  of  the  tenements  in  the  whole 
of  the  City  of  York  :— 

Tenements  with  1  room  =    2' 3  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

„  2  rooms  =    8'8        „  „ 

»)  3  =    5"5  ,, 

4     „  =  25 

5  or  more  ,,  =  58*4        ,,  ,, 

It  is  clear  that,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  rooms  at 
least  housing  conditions  in  York  are  fairly  comfortable. 
More  families  have  four  rooms  than  any  other  number,  and 
fourteen  have  more  than  four.  All  these  fourteen  and  a 
fair  number  of  cases  with  four  rooms  only,  have  a  proper 
"  front  room,"  furnished  with  such  care  as  the  income  will 
allow  and  seldom  used,  except  on  Sundays  or  for  entertain- 
ing visitors. 

Even  in  houses  with  two  or  three  rooms  only,  one  room 
was  almost  without  exception  used  as  a  living  room  oviSy. 
A  front  room  was  a  rarity  in  Lambeth  and  still  more  a 
rarity  in  Liverpool.  Even  in  cases  where  a  family  occu- 
pied two  or  three  rooms  it  was  the  general  custom  to  use 
both  or  all  for  sleeping  as  well  as  living  rooms.  The  custom 
followed  in  York  undoubtedly  indicates  a  higher  standard 
of  comfort,  but  it  frequently  means  also  that  the  sleeping 
rooms  are  overcrowded. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  last  table,  there  is  in 
York  a  comparatively  slight  degree  of  technical  over- 
crowding, i.e.,  there  are  but  few  families  with  more  than 
two  persons  for  each  room.  The  following  Tables  show 
that  this  occurs  in  21  per  cent,  of  the  cases  where  the 
facts  were  ascertained,  and  affects  28  per  cent,  of  the 
persons  in  them  : — 

Table  VIII.- — Degree  of  Overcrowding. 


Number  of  cases  with  :  — 

District. 

2  persons 
in  one  room. 

More  than  2 
and  less  than 

3  persons 
in  one  room. 

More  than  3 
and  less  than 

4  persons 
in  one  room. 

More  than 
4  persons 
in  one  room. 

o 
a 
M 
a 

■  N. 
E. 
W. 

31 
20 
24 

6 
6 
3 

4 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 

1 
3 
1 

Total  ... 

75 

15 

4 

1 

5 

VI. 

Sources  and  Amount  of  Incomes. 

In  checking  the  information  with  regard  to  earnings 
the  investigators  have  had  the  assistance  of  the  ReUeving 
Officers  and  of  Miss  Harlock.  Precisely  the  same  prin- 
ciples have  been  followed  here  as  in  other  Unions  A  new 
feature,  however,  had  to  be  reckoned  with  in  York,  the 
lodger  paying  for  board  as  well  as  for  his  room.  In  the 
seven  cases  of  this  description  the  lodger  paid  12s.  a  week. 
To  reckon  this  sum  in  with  the  family  income  and  count 
the  lodger  as  a  member  of  the  family,  as  is  done  in  Mr. 
Rowntree's  "  Poverty,"  seems  a  mistake,  for  a  man  who 
pays  12s.  may  earn  anything  from  18s.  to  28s.  The 
food  provided  for  the  lodger  is  also  of  better  quaUty,  and 
separately  prepared  from  that  of  the  family  in  general. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  found  that  the  actual  profit  made  on 
the  12s.  a  week  was,  generally  speaking,  2s.,  though  the 
housewife  gained  some  further  advantage — an  advantage 
to  which  a  money  value  cannot  be  set — from  having  a- 
larger  sum  to  deal  with  each  week. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  in  those  cases  in 
which  there  is  a  lodger  2s.  is  added  to  the  family  income, 
and  the  lodger  is  not  included  in  the  number  in  famity. 
He  has,  however,  been  reckoned  in  that  number  for 
housing  purposes  in  Section  V. 

In  seven  cases  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  any  reliable 
statement  of  income,  and  these  cases  have  therefore  been 
omitted  from  the  tabulations. 

Table  X. — Incomes  and  Number  in  Family. 


Amount  of 
Income. 

Number  of 
cases  with  that 
Income. 

Number  in  each  family 
at  that  Income. 

£ 

e. 

d. 

0 

4 

6 

o 

2  or,  7 

0 

5 

0 

2 

2,  4  a 

0 

5 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

2 

0 

6 

6 

0 

C 

7 

0 

2 

3,  6a 

0 

r-r 
i 

6 

1 

2 

0 

8 

0 

1 

5 

0 

8 

6 

1 

3 

0 

9 

0 

3 

4,  4,  5 

0 

9 

6 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

3 
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APPENDIX  N. —Continued. 
York. — Continued. 
Incomes  and  Number  in  Family — continued. 


Table  XI. 


Amount  ot 
Income. 

Number  of 
cases  with  that 
Income. 

Number  in  each  family 
at  that  Income. 

£  f. 
0  10 

d. 

6 

1 

3 

0  11 

0 

2 

3,  6 

0  11 

6 

3 

4,  5,  5 

0  12 

0 

6 

2,  3,  3,  4,  5,  6 

0  12 

6 

3 

3,  4,6 

0  13 

0 

1 

3 

0  13 

6 

6 

3,  \,  4,  4,  6,  7  a 

0  14 

0 

5 

3,  4,  4,  4,  8 

0  14 

6 

1 

6 

0  15 

0 

8 

3  3,  3,  4,  4,  5,  5.  6 

0  15 

6 

2 

4,  5 

0  16 

0 

3 

2,  3  a,  6 

0  16 

6 

0 

0  17 

0 

0 

0  17 

6 

4 

.3, '5,  7,  8 

0  18 

0 

3 

4,  4,  5 

0  18 

6 

1 

8 

0  19 

0 

2 

7,  8 

0  19 

6 

2 

7,9 

1  0 

0 

6 

5,  5,  5,  6,  6,  6 

1  0 

6 

3 

4,  4,6 

1  1 

0 

2 

4,6 

1  1 

6 

0 

1  2 

0 

3 

4,4,5 

1  2 

6 

0 

1  3 

0 

2 

7,  9 

1  3 

6 

1 

8 

1  6 

0 

3 

5,"  6,  10 

1  "s 

0 

'  1 

8 

1  8 

6 

1 

4 

1  9 

0 

1 

4 

1  12 

0 

i 

6 

1  13 

0 

1 

10 

Unknown 

7 

Median  15s. 

Number  of  families  of  five  or  more  persons  with  in- 
comes of  less  than  20s.  =  28. 

Number  of  families  of  four  or  less  persons  with  incomes 
of  20s.  or  more  =  7. 

a.  These  are  temporary  cases  in  which  Out-relief  is 
given  for  not  more  than  three  weeks.  Two  of  these  cases 
are  included  in  28  families  of  five  or  more  with  incomes 
of  less  than  20s. 

These  temporary  cases  do  not  affect  the  median. 


Number  in 
family. 

Number  of 
lamilies  ot  this 
size. 

Lowest  income 
for  this  number. 

Highest  income 
for  this  number. 

Median. 

Income  per  per- 
son in  families 
with  tliis  median. 

£ 

p. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

p. 

d. 

£    s.  d. 

2 

6 

0 

4 

6 

0  16 

0 

3 

16 

0 

7 

0 

0  17 

6 

(0 

12 

6) 

(0    4  2) 

4 

24 

0 

5 

Qa 

1  9 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0    3  7i 

5 

15 

0 

8 

0 

1  6 

0 

(0 

15 

6) 

0    3  1 

6 

15 

0 

7 

Oft 

1  12 

0 

(0 

15 

0) 

0    2  6 

7 

6 

0 

4 

6 

1  3 

0 

8 

5 

0 

14 

0 

1  8 

0 

9 

2 

0 

19 

6 

1  3 

0 

10 

2 

1 

6 

0 

1  13 

0 

a.  Temporary  cases.    Out-relief  not  more  than  3  weeks. 

r.j  Next  lowest  for  family  of  4  is  9s.  •  _\ 

6  is  lis.  ■  ■'^;| 

r  These  facts  of  income  cannot  be  passed  over  without 
some  reference  to  the  figures  of  Mr.  Rowntree's 
"  Poverty."  It  will  be  seen  that  the  median  falls  5s.  6d. 
below  his  poverty  line,  and  into  his  Class  A  of  families  of 
three  or  more  persons  with  incomes  of  less  than  18s.  fall 
59  cases.  There  are,  in  addition,  10  families  with  more  than 
4  children  whose  incomes  are  less  than  21s.  Thus  69  per 
cent,  of  the  families  on  Out -relief  are  living  in  what  is 
called  by  Mr.  Rowntree  Primary  Poverty. 

Table  XII. 

Constituents  of  Income  Arranged  as  • 
Percentages  of  Whole  Income. 


Districts. 

N. 

E. 

VV. 

Toal. 

Number  of  cases  in  which 
Percentage  of  Out-relief  to 
Income  is    0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1-25 

2 

4 

6 

12 

26-50 

17 

13 

8 

38 

51-75 

12 

7 

10 

29 

Over  75 

9 

1 

3 

)3 

Number  of  cases  in  which 
Percentage     of  Mothers' 
Earnings  to  Income  is      ...  0 

21 

4 

6 

31 

1-25 

7 

8 

7 

22 

26-50 

8 

9 

10 

27 

51-75 

4 

4 

4 

12 

Over  75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Number  of  cases  in  which 
Percentage    of  Coildren's 
Earnings  to  Income  is     ...  0 

21 

16 

17 

54 

1-25 

5 

0 

3 

8 

26-50 

11 

4 

7 

22 

51-75 

3 

5 

0 

8 

Ovcr  75 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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APPENDIX 
York. — ( 

constittjents    of    income    arranged  as  per- 
CENTAGES OF  Whole  Income. — continued. 


Di.-tricts. 

N. 

E. 

W. 

Total. 

Number  of  cases  in  which 
Percentage  of  other  s  luices 
to  Income  is    0 

30 

19 

16 

65 

1-25 

4 

2 

5 

11 

26-50 

4 

1 

5 

10 

51-75 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Over  75 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Number  of  cases  where  Pe'"- 
cenfag-i  cannot  be  made  out 

3 

4 

1 

8 

Number  of  case=!  where  Out- 
rebet  equals  whole  Income 
(included  above)  ...   

7a 

0 

1 

8 

a.  Three  of  these  are  temporary  cases  lasting  for 
not  more  than  3  weeks. 


lu  the  last  Table  the  following  features  may  be  noticed 
and  compared  with  the  similar  Tables  for  other  Unions. 
In  61  cases,  i.e.,  6  per  cent.,  the  mothers'  earnings  account 
for  25  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  income,  and  in  79 
cases — i.e.,  79  per  cent. — out-relief  accounts  for  a  similar 
proportion.  In  no  cases  do  the  mothers'  earnings  account 
for  more  than  75  per  cent.,  but  in  13  cases — 13  per  cent. — 
out-relief  constitutes  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
In  8  cases  it  is  100  per  cent,  of  the  family  income,  i.e., 
the  family  are  wholly  dependent  on  parish  pay. 

In  38  cases — 38  per  centi — the  children  contribute 
more  than  25  per  cent. 

In  27  cases  there  is  some  income  from  other  sources 
but  only  in  6  cases  is  this  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
whole. 

The  next  Table  shows  the  number  of  possible  wage- 
earners  in  each  family  :— 


Table  XIII. — Number  of  Households  with  One  or 
more  Members  over  School  Age. 


District. 

Number 
with  1. 

Number 
with  2. 

Number 
wiih  3. 

Number 
with  4. 

Number 
with  5. 

N. 

13 

16 

10 

4 

0 

E. 

10 

8 

8 

2 

1 

W. 

5 

13 

6 

3 

1 

Total  ... 

28 

37 

24 

9 

2 

Thus  in  28  cases  (28  per  cent.)  there  is  only  one  possible 
wage-earner — and  that  one  is  the  mother — and  in  37  cases 
there  are  two.  The  72  cases  in  which  there  is  more  than 
one  possible  wage-earner  include  35,  in  which  one  of  those 
above  school  age  is  the  father,  but  all  of  these  are,  for  one 
reason  and  another,  incapable  of  supporting  their  families. 

VII. 

Expenditure. — (a)  Rent. 

The  median  of  rent  is  4s.,  and  the  rents  in  the  West 
District  are  slightly  higher  than  in  the  others.  One 
family  pays  only  Is.  6d.,  and  the  highest  paid  is  10s.  The 
mode  is  3s. 


'. — Continued. 


Mr.  Rowntree  divides  the  houses  occupied  by  the 
working-class  population  into  three  classes,  and  it  may  be 
noted  that,  according  to  the  rents  given  in  his  classification, 
only  three  families  live  in  houses  which  might  belong  to 
Class  1,  and  only  13  in  houses  belonging  to  Qa.ss  2.  There 
are,  however,  from  30  to  40  cases  Uving  in  houses  which 
might  in  other  ways  come  within  his  description  of  Class  2. 


Table  XIV. 
Rent  as  Percentage  of  Income. 


I)i<tricts. 

N. 

E 

w. 

Total, 

Number  of  cases  in  which 

percentage  of  Rent  to  In- 

come is      ...        ...  1-25 

18 

12 

15 

45 

26-50 

19 

11 

9 

39 

51-75 

2 

0 

2 

4 

76-100 

0 

0 

1 

I 

Number  of  cases  in  which 

either  Rent  or  Income  is 

unknown  ...  ...   

4 

6 

1 

11 

(6)  Food. 

The  amount  of  food  from  outside  sources  is  very  small 
in  York.  The  following  summary  shows  how  little  it 
must  come  to  : — 

Food  from  employers    . .    '    . .    2  cases. 

„        relations       . .        . .    3    „    (2  regularly). 
„        neighbours   . .        . .    3  ,, 
,,        Church  or  other  charity 

(usually  at  Christmas)    9  ,, 

Thus  only  17  cases  were  foimd  to  be  in  receipt  of  any 
food  at  all  from  outside  sources. 

Table  XV. 


Diet. 


District. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

ClassIII. 

Class  IV. 

Un- 
class'd. 

N. 
E. 
W. 

13 
9 
14 

8 
8 
7 

5 
2 
3 

10 
3 

2 

7 
7 
2 

Total 

36 

23 

10 

15 

16 

Table  XVI. 

Showing  Number  of  Children  in  each  Class. 

District. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

ClassIII. 

Class  IV. 

Un- 
classed. 

N. 
E. 
W. 

39 
30 
38 

20 
21 
16 

14 
10 
11 

37 
11 
9 

12 
17 
2 

Totals 

107 

57 

35 

57 

31 

Pf  n  entajjC 

37 

20 

12 

20 

11 
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APPENDIX  v.— Continued. 
YoEK. — Continued. 


(c)  Clothing. 

The  following  table3  give  an  account  of  the  clothing  of 
the  York  Out-relief  children  :— 

Table  XVII. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

.SuflBciency  of  clothing — 

Sufficient  ... 

85 

101 

186 

Doubtful  

20 

16 

36 

Insufficient... 

18 

4 

22 

"Quality  of  Clo'.hing — 

Good  

42 

69 

111 

56 

41 

97 

Bad  

24 

11 

35 

123  boys  and  121  girls  classified  for  sufficiency  of 
clothing  ; "  122  boys  and  121  girls  classified  for  quality  of 
■clothing. 


N.B. — Boots  were  taken  into  account  in  judging  of 
■clothing,  but  in  the  case  of  59  boys  and  of  59  girls  they 
•were  also  noted  separately.  The  results  in  these  cases  are 
.■given  below : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boots—  Good   

27 

33 

60 

Fair   

12 

7 

19 

Bad   

20 

19 

39 

N.B. — One  boy  seen  at  school  was  barefooted. 

The  help  received  in  keeping  the  family  in  boots  and 
clothes  is  comparatively  small.  Indeed  the  clothing  is  on 
the  whole  so  good,  and  the  ascertainable  amount  of  assist- 
ance so  small,  that  it  seems  as  well  to  give  full  details  of 
the  way  in  which  this  branch  of  expenditure  is  aided. 

Table  XIX. 

Clothes  from  Outside  Sotjeces. 

Case  1.  Some  clothes  from  church. 

2.  A  cousin  keeps  mother  in  clothes,  and  grand- 
father keeps  children  in  boots. 
„     3.  Mother's  people  give  old  clothes. 
„     4.  Gifts  of  clothes  for  one  child — practically  clothe 
her. 

3,,     5.  Mother's  sister  makes  children's  clothes. 

6.  Occasional  gifts  of  clothes  from  employers. 
„     7.  Gifts  of  clothes  from  employers. 

8.  Some  clothes  from  employers. 

9.  Many  clothes  from  relations. 
10.  Gifts  of  clothes. 

„    11.  Clothes  from  sister. 

12.  Last  year  had  a  winter  coat  from  church. 
„    13.  Cousin  possibly  gives  clothes. 
Summary  :  — 

Clothes  from  employers    3 

„        „    relations   ...  6 

(In  2  cases  help  considerable.) 
Clothes  from  church  and  other  charity  4 

(d)  Other  Expenditure. 
The  families  on  outdoor  relief  receive  some  little  addi- 
tion to  their  incomes  from  relations  or  cliarity  to  which 
no  money  value  can  be  given.  Only  thirty-two  cases 
were  found  to  receive  these  stray  gifts,  and  in  some  cases 
they  amount  to  very  little  indeed.  The  details  are 
given  below. 

Case   1.  Bag  of  coals  from  Church  at  Christmas. 
„      2.  Father  gives  a  little. 

„      3.  Boarder  is  "very  kind" — and  lends  at  end  of 
-  ,  week. 


Case  4.  Some  help  from  church — money  has  been  given- 
,,     5.  Church  helps  a  little.    "  A  gentleman  "  pays  for 

schooling  of  boy,  aged  16. 
,,     6.  Considerable  help  from  relations.    Girl  of  11 

lives  with  grandmother. 
„     7.  Probable  help  from  father  and  brother  (beside 

payments  for  board). 
,,     8.  Help  from  church. 
,,      9.  A  little  help  from,  church. 

„    10.  Visited  by  church,  but  little  help.    Once  had  a 

letter  for  Convalescent  Home  from  C.O.S. 
„    11.  Girl  of  13  sleeps  with  aunt  (kept  at  home). 
„    12.  Relations  help. 
„    13.  Neighbours  help. 

„    14.  A  collection   at  post  office   (where  husband 

worked)  brought  21s.  (only  once). 
„    15.  Help  from  church. 
„    16.  Visited  by  church  and  district  nurse. 
„    17.  Some  help  from  relations. 

„    18.  Occasional  help  from  church,  chiefly  in  coal 
tickets. 

,,    19.  Married  brother  helps  a  little. 

„    20.  Much  help  from  former  Sunday-school  teacher 

mostly  in  kind. 
„    21.  Some  help  from  chapel. 

„    22.  Probably  much  help  from  husband's  family. 

„    23.  Church  visit  and  help  at  Christmas — coals,  etc. 

,,    24.  Visited  by  church  ;  says  they  give  little.  Reliev- 
ing officer  says  almost  kept  by  them  until 
had  out-relief. 
25.  Bag  of  coals  at  Christmas. 

,,    26.  Some  help  at  Christmas. 

„    27.  Brother  gives  Is.  now  and  then. 

,,    28.  Kept  by  married  daughter. 

,,    29.  Father  pays  insurance  for  children. 

,,    30.  Chapel  friends  help. 

„    31.  Possibly  charitable  help. 

„    32.  Bag  of  coal  at  Christmas. 

Summary  : — 

Help  from  relations         ...       ...  II 

„       „    neighbours    2 

„       „    church  and  other  charity  18 

Collection    1 

Vill. 

The  Comfort  of  the  Home. 
Table  XX. 


York. — Furniture  and  Cleanliness.  Summary. 


Furniture. 

Good 

Med'm 

Poor. 

Very 
Poor. 

District,  N.  ... 

12 

9 

14 

6 

>,  E  

11 

8 

6 

2 

w  

16 

8 

1 

Total   

39 

25  23 
4  Unclassed. 

9 

Table  XXI. 


Cleanliness. 

Good. 

Medium. 

Bad. 

District,  N  

25 

13 

3 

„  E  

20 

3 

4 

„  w  

23 

3 

2 

Total   

68 

19 

9 

4  Uuclassc'l. 
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APPENDIX 
York. — ( 

IX. 

IX.— The  Mother,   (a).  Character. 

In  York  there  were  two  cases  in  which  the  mother  was 
dead,  and  twelve  mothers  were  not  classed. 

Table  XXII. 


District. 

Class 
I. 

Class 
II. 

Class 
III. 

Class 
IV. 

Uc  classed 

Total. 

N. 

12 

12 

6 

6 

5 

41 

E. 

5 

11 

6 

3 

4 

29 

W. 

14 

6 

1 

4 

3 

28 

Total 

31 

29 

13 

13 

12 

9» 

These  numbers  give  the  following  percentages  : — 

Class  I.       Class  II.       Class  III.       Class  IV. 
36  34  13  13 


(6).  Health. 


Table  XXIII. 


District. 

Good. 

Poor. 

Bid. 

Un- 
classed. 

Total. 

N. 

18 

10 

11 

2 

41 

E. 

14 

7 

3 

5 

29 

W. 

15 

11 

2 

28 

Total 

47 

28 

J6 

7 

98 

(c).  Employment. 

Seventy  of  the  York  mothers  have  employment  of  some 
kind,  and  in  62  cases  their  earnings  were  ascertained. 
Fifty-four  of  the  women,  or  77  per  cent,  of  those  in  work, 
are  engaged  in  washing,  charing,  or  other  domestic  employ- 
ment. The  ordinary  charwoman's  earnings  in  York  are 
2s.  a  day  and  some  food,  but  few  get  more  than  two  or 
three  days  in  the  week.  The  average  earnings  range  from 
6d.  (in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  gets  about  one  day's 
work  a  month)  up  to  10s.  for  5  days'  work.  The  median 
of  earnings  in  this  class  of  employment  is  5s. 

No  other  occupation  absorbs  any  large  proportion  of  the 
women.  There  are  nine  office  cleaners,  eight  of  whom  are 
employed  by  the  North-Eastem  Railway  and  receive  10s. 
a  week,  seven  are  engaged  in  dressmaking  or  other  sewing. 
The  median  of  earnings  over  the  whole  number  is  5s.  Cd. 
Only  four  women  earn  more  than  10s.  There  are  tv.-o 
office  cleaners  who  also  do  a  little  washing  or  charing 


'. — Continued. 


after  their  regular  work,  one  dressmaker  (whose  earnings 
are  estimated  at  12s),  and  one  mirse.  This  last  woman 
takes  surgical,  medical,  and  midwifery  cases.  She  prefers 
the  last,  and  charges  £5  5s.  for  the  month.  She  is  seldom 
out  of  employment,  and  her  earnings  have  therefore  been 
reckoned  as  £1  per  week  from  her  own  statement.  The 
Relieving  Officer  gave  the  lower  estimate  of  los.  This 
woman  will  not  be  much  longer  on  the  Poor  Law.  She 
is  to  be  a  district  nurse  in  the  country  ts  soon  as  a  cottage 
is  ready  for  her. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  actual  numbers  engaged 
in  each  class  of  employment. 


Table  XXIV. 


Distric*-. 

N. 

E. 

W. 

Total 

1.  Office  cleaning...       ...  ... 

1 

1 

7 

9 

2.  Washing,  charing,  and  other 
housework  

18 

20 

16 

54 

3.  Cooking   

4.  Nursing  and  minding  children 

2 

2 

1 

5 

5.  Sewing,  dressmaking,  &c. 

2 

3 

2 

7 

6.  Laundry  work  

2 

1 

3 

7.  Factory  work — Skilled 

„  Unskilled 

1 

1 

„  Either 

8.  Shop-keeping  ... 

2 

2 

4 

9.  Street-selling— other  foods  ... 

1 

1 

10.  Other  employmtnts  ... 

1 

1 

2 

11-  No  employment   

20 

4 

4 

28 

12.  No.  who  have  two  or  more 
employments 

6 

6 

4 

1 

16 

Fifty-five  of  the  mothers  at  work,  or  79  per  cent,  of  them, 
have  some  regular  employment,  but  only  26  of  these  have 
any  substantial  amount  of  it,  i.e.  regular  work  for  four 
or  more  days  in  the  week.  Only  16  are  thus  regularly 
employed  away  from  home,  and  this  number  includes 
the  nine  office  cleaners,  whose  work  is  over  by  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  None  of  the  mothers  leave  their  children 
entirely  alone  when  they  go  out  to  work,  and  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  their  care  are  shown  in  the  following 
Table  :— 


Care  of  Children  when  Mother  goes  to  Regular  Work  on  4  or  more  Days  in  the  Week. 


Number  who  make  some  arrangement,  including  : — 

District. 

Number 
who  make 
no  arrange- 
ment. 

Number  of 
office  cleaners 

and  othtrs 
who  are  not  at 
work  all  day. 

These  who 
pay  eomeore 
to  look  after 
them. 

Those  in 
which  elder 
sister  looks 
after  children. 

Those  in 
which  grand- 
mother looks 
after  children. 

Those  in 
which  other 
relatives  {e.g. 
husband) 
looks  after 
children. 

Those  in 
which  neigh- 
bour looks 
afterchildren. 

Total. 

N. 

0 

1 

No 

others  in  reg 

ular  work  aw 

ay  from  hom 

6. 

0 

E. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

6 

W. 

0 

7 

4 

2 

3 

1 

0 

10» 

Total 

0 

9 

5 

2 

5 

4 

0 

16 

In  1  case  husband  minds  1  child  and  a  younger  one  is  looked  after  by  a  neighbour,  who  is  paid. 
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APPENDIX  v.— Continued. 


X. — The  Father,    (a)  Character. 

It  was  shown  in  Section  I.  that  there  are  in  York  an 
unusually  large  number  of  cases  where  the  father  of  the 
family  is  still  ahve.  In  thirty-five  he  is  actually  living  at 
home.  Twenty-nine  of  these  fathers  are  not  able-bodied, 
four  are  employed  at  the  workhouse,  and  the  remaining 
two  had  emergency  relief  only  during  the  wife's  confine- 
ment. These  fathers  have  been  classified  as  far  as  possible 
■on  the  same  Hnes  as  the  mothers.  All  would  not  b» 
classed  for  some  were  not  seen,  being  out  of  doors  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  or  ill  in  bed  in  another  room.  Even  when 
seen,  they  were  in  some  cases  so  ill  that  no  opinion  as 
to  character  could  be  formed. 

In  some  of  these  cases,  however,  the  previous  history 
^ave  a  sufficiently  reliable  guide. 


York. — Continued. 

The  classification  of  the  fathers  gives  the  following 
results  : — 

Table  XXVI. 

Class  1   0 

Class  II   10 

Class  III   5 

Class  IV   8 


Unclassed,  12.  (Some  of  these  might,  had  the  data 
been  sufficient,  have  belonged  to  Class  I.) 

The  men  in  Class  II.  are  all  respectable,  but  lack  any 
distinguishing  feature  which  might  raise  them  above  the 
general  level.  The  men  of  Classes  III.  and  IV.,  however, 
as  the  following  description  shows,  display  a  lack  of 
variety  in  their  respective  failings  : — 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Income 


9/- 
9/. 
14/- 


for 


4  persons 

4 

4 


unknown  5 


1.  Income  19/6  for  9  persons 


unknown  .,  10 


5. 

„  13/6 

7  „ 

4. 

»      12/-  „ 

3  „ 

o. 

„      11/-  „ 

6  „ 

€. 

„      17/6  „ 

8  „ 

7. 

„      15/-  „ 

6  „ 

8. 

„      12/-  „ 

5  „ 

(6)  Health. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  discover  from  what  diseases 
the  non-able-bodied  fathers  suffered.  In  23  cases  they  (or 
their  wives)  were  able  to  name  it.  Eight  of  them  have 
some  form  of  tubercular  disease,  but  there  are  not  more 
than  one  or  two  with  any  other.  Amongst  these  are 
cancer,  Bright's  disease,  heart  disease,  and  epilepsy. 

(c)  Employment. 
Besides  the  four  fathers  employed  at  the  workhouse 
only  three  of  those  living  at  home  have  any  employment. 
One  of  these  has  been  started  as  a  pedlar  by  private 
■charity,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  making  a  business  the  Out- 
relief  will  be  stopped.  The  second  keeps  a  small  shop, 
•and  sells  matches,  boot  polish,  chips,  etc.  He  also  cuts 
hair  and  shaves,  but  gets  few  customers,  as  he  lives  in  a 
back  street,  and  as  men  do  not  like  being  shaved  in  the 
kitchen,  with  the  children  playing  about.  He  makes 
from  6s.  to  9s.  a  week,  and  receives  7s.  Out-relief  as  a  non- 
able-bodied  person,  because  he  has  lost  a  leg.  The  third 
is  practically  unable  to  do  anything.  When  he  can  he 
collects  old  clothes  and  other  lumber  and  sells  them,  and 
also  does  odd  jobs  for  the  landlord  ;  his  earnings,  however, 
•do  not  average  6d.  a  week. 


Table  XXVII. 
Fathers  in  Class  III. 
Father  idle  ;  begs  from  visitors.    Has  Bright's  disease. 
Father  a  weak,  hopeless  person,  no  energy  ;  probably  never  worked  much. 
Father  has  not  worked  since  marriage  ;  been  kept  by  wife,  who  now  has  cancer. 

Father  perhaps  feeble-minded. 
Father  used  to  be  a  forgeman,  taking  on  contracts  and  sweating  his  men. 

Made  a  good  deal,  but  spent  it  at  once.    Now  employed  at  workhouse, 

apparently  permanently. 

Fathers  in  Class  IV. 
Father  was  a  bookkeeper,  but  has  frequent  drinking  bouts,  and  cannot  keep 

work.    Now  he  is  employed  at  workhouse.    Wife  is  a  dressmaker,  and 

keeps  the  home  together. 
Father  employed  at  workhouse.    He  is  given  to  drink,  and  has  had  10  or  11 

convictions  for  stealing,  indecent  assault,  and  obscene  language.  Family 

have  Out-relief  when  he  is  in  prison,  and  sometimes  he  is  employed  at  work- 
house.   Relieving  Officer  thinks  ho  is  feeble-minded. 
Out-reUef  given  for  wife's  confinement.    It  is  also  given  when  the  father  is  in 

prison,  which  is  frequently  the  case.    He  steals,  and  is  a  bad  lot  generally. 

He  does  odd  jobs,  no  settled  work.    Wife  is  a  drunkard. 
Father  used  to  drink.    Now  too  ill  and  too  poor. 

Father  in  and  out  of  workhouse  and  hospital.    They  had  several  illegitimate 

children  before  marriage. 
Father  was  a  schoolmaster,  knows  Greek  and  Hebrew.    Ruined  himself  by 

drink.    Has  been  in  prison  for  neglect  of  children. 
Father  was  discharged  from  Army  for  ill-health.    Then  he  married.  Illtreats 

his  wife,  and  is  a  bad  lot  generally. 
Father  is  a  "  waster."    Drinks  when  he  can  get  the  money. 

The  occupation  followed  by  each  father  before  he  died, 
or  otherwise  ceased  to  support  his  family,  was  ascertained 
in  94  out  of  100  cases. 

Twenty-eight  men  (30  per  cent,  of  those  classed)  were  in 
skilled  trades,  and  include  4  joiners,  5  painters  and  paper- 
hangers,  2  iron-moulders,  2  bootmenders,  &c. 
Ten  followed  "  commercial  employments." 

Forty-seven  (50  per  cent.)  were  unskilled  workers.  Ten 
of  these  were  employed  on  the  railway,  and  amongst 
others  are  included  bricklayers',  painters',  and  plasterers' 
labourers.  There  is  one  whose  employment  was  possibly 
skilled,  but  who  could  not,  from  his  widow's  description, 
be  accurately  placed  in  any  class. 

There  remained  8  men  in  "  other  employments." 
These  include  a  schoolmaster,  a  soldier,  a  coachman 
and  a  gardener. 


The  number  of  children 
receiving  Out-relief  is  129. 

TABLE.-XXVni. 


XI. — Children  over  School  Age. 
(a)  Ages. 

over  school  age  in  families 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18  and  over. 

Unknown. 

Total. 

Living  at  home 
Away  from  home  - 

M.  F. 

8  9 
0  0 

M.  F. 

3  7 
2  1 

M.  F. 

6  4 
1  0 

M.  F. 

4  2 
3  0 

F. 

10  8 
7  10 

M.  F. 

3  3 
17  21 

M.  F. 

34  33 
30  32 

(b)  Employments. 

'    There  are  12  childien  over  14  years  of  age  who  are  job.    Nine  are  girls.    Two  are  just  going  out  to  service  for 

living  at  home  and  have  no  employment.    Three  of  these  the  first  time.    Only  one  regularly  stays  at  home  to  mind 

are  boys,  and  one  is  just  14,  and  is  looking  for  his  first  the  house. 


429 
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York. — Continued. 

Table  XXIX. 
Employments  of  Children  over  School  Age 

WHOSE  employments  ARE  KNOWN. 


Com- 
mercial. 

Skilled. 

Unskilled. 

Others. 

Male 
Female 

2 
0 

8 
10 

20 
9 

8 
15 

Total  - 

2 

18 

29 

23 

The  employments  of  the  children  who  are  away  are 
difiBcult  to  discover.  Of  the  30  sons  living  away  from 
home,  1 1  are  married,  5  are  in  the  Army,  and  2  in  service. 
Of  the  32  daughters,  15  are  married  and  8  are  in  service. 
Of  all  who  are  away,  one  daughter,  a  midwife,  is  the  only 
one  in  a  position  which  enables  her  to  assist  her  family. 

The  next  Table  shows  the  average  earnings  of  those 
who  are  still  living  at  home. 

Table  XXX. 


122  boys  and  122  girls  examined, 
(a)  2  boys  un-lassed. 
(6)  1  boy  and  3  girls  unclassed. 

The  schoolmasters  were  asked  to  state  the  standards  of 
the  children,  and  also  whether  they  considered  their 
intelligence  to  be  good,  average,  dull,  or  defective.  When 
their  answers  were  examined  it  was  foimd  that  the 
standard  of  intelligence  varied  much  from  school  to  school, 
and  also  that  some  schoolmasters  classified  the  children 
by  comparison  with  others  in  the  same  standard  rather 
than  with  others  of  the  same  age.  For  these  reasons  little- 
would  be  gained  by  tabulating  the  answers,  but  they  were 
of  much  value  in  assisting  to  classify  the  children  on  the 
lines  followed  in  previous  reports. 

Table  XXXII. — Intelligence  of  Children. 


Age. 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18  and 
over. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Males  - 

5  2 

7  10 

5  10 

6  0 

11  8 

Females - 

5  1 

5  11 

5  0 

4  0 

9  4 

Class 
I. 

Class 
11. 

Class 
IIJ. 

Class 
IV. 

Class 
V. 

Un- 
classed. 

Boys 

16 

52 

30 

3 

44 

Girls 

13 

57 

33 

3 

36 

Totals  ... 

29 



109 

63 

6 

80 

XII. 

There  were  in  York  287  children  under  14  years  of  age 
dependent  on  persons  in  receipt  of  Out-relief  ;  8  of  these 
were  less  than  1  year  old,  82  were  aged  1  to  5,  and  197 
were  over  5. 

The  state  of  cleanliness  of  these  children  is  shown  in  the 
following  Table  : — 

Table  XXXI. — Cleanliness  of  Children. 


I.e.  33  per  cent,  of  those  classified  aie  dull  or  defective 
14  per  cent.  „  „  good. 

Table  XXXIII. — School  Standards. 


Bojs. 

Girls. 

Good. 

Medium. 

Bad. 

Good. 

Medium. 

Bad. 

Cleanlinos  of  body 

77 

39 

6 

93 

27 

2 

„           clothing  (a) 

77 

41 

2 

85 

25 

9 

„           bair(6)  ... 

120 

1 

85 

25 

9 

Standard. 

No.  of 
children. 

Ave  rat 

?e  A 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

VII. 

2 

3 

13-42 

13-50 

VI. 

3 

1 

12-27 

12  92. 

V. 

U 

8 

12-57 

12-69' 

IV. 

10 

14 

11-14 

11-28 

III. 

7 

8 

10-71 

10-72 

II. 

15 

13 

9-78 

9-71 

I. 

20 

18 

8-39 

8-45. 

0. 

2 

0 

8-84 

Children  under  five  years  of  age  attending  school 
Males,  8  ;  Females,  12  ==  20. 


Table  XXXIV. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Number  of  children  who  are  in  a  high  standard  for  their  age 

5 

0 

5 

Number  of  children  who  are  in  the  right  standard  for  their  age 

25 

26 

51 

Number  of  children  who  are  in  a  low  standard  for  their  age 

43 

41 

84 

Number  of  children  who  are  two  or  more  years  below  the  right 

18 

23 

41 

There  are  also  4  Children  of  7  in  the  Infants  Department. 
Above  figures  expressed  as  percentages  of  total  number  of  children  whose  standard  is  known. 

Percentage  in  high  standard       -      -  4 

„         „  the  right  standard  36 

„         „  a  low  standard  60 

„         two  or  more  years  below  the  right  standard  (included  above)  29 


Table  XXXV. — School  Attendance. 


District. 

Regular. 

Fairly  Kegular. 

Irregular. 

I 

11. 

III. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

N  

61 

5 

7 

1 

9 

5 

1 

E  

46 

13 

1 

0 

4 

3 

1 

W  

41 

4 

5 

0 

3 

1 

0 

Total 

118 

22  ft 

13 

1 

16& 

9 

2 

36 

27 

Class  ].- 


Fairly  rcgaliir  or  ii  regular,  but  not  for  reasons 
in  II.  aud  III. 


Class  II. — Faiily  regular  or  irregular,  through  illness. 

„  III. — Fairly  regular  or  irregular,  because  exempt  for 
1  or  more  days, 
(a)  3  are  under  5  years  of  agp.  {h)  3  are  under  5  years  of  pg*. 

Few  of  the  children  on  Out-relief  are  employed  out  of 
school  hours.  Four  boys  sell  paper.^,  earning  Is.  to  2s.  a 
week,  and  one  of  these  is  known  to  the  schoolmaster  to  be 
out  of  doors  till  10  and  11  p.m.  One  boy  carries  parcels  for 
about  12  hours  on  Saturdays,  one  runs  errands  for  the 
neighbours,  and  one  earns  Is.  a  week  by  taking  dinner 
and  tea  to  a  man  at  woik. 

Twenty-two  families  have  parted  with  one  or  more- 
children  under  14.  There  are  13  boys  in  the  York  Blue- 
coat  School,  and  3  girls  in  the  Greycoat  School ;  six 
children  are  living  with  relations  ;  one  child  has  gone  to 
the  Jews'  Hospital  at  West  Norwood,  one  is  in  hospital 
one  in  the  workhouse  (an  imbecile),  and  one  in  a  truant 
school. 
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APPENDIX  VL 


Warwick. 

REPORT  ON  INQUIRY  INTO  CASES  OF  CHILDREN  WHOSE  PARENTS  WERE  IN  RECEIPT  OF 

OUTDOOR  RELIEF  IN  WARWICK. 

By  Mary  Longman  and  Marion  Phillips,  B.A.,  D.Sc.  (Econ.). 


I. 


DATE  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  INQUIRY. 
The  Guardians  of  the  Warwick  Union  supplied  a  list 
of    all    cases    receiving    out-relief    in    which  there 
were  dependent  children.    This  list  was  complete  up 
to  June,  1907. 

There  were  63  cases  in  all,  but  as  one  family  had 
moved  away  before  the  investigation  took  place,  only 
62  of  these  cases  were  visited. 

Table  I 


The  following  table  shows  that  in  73  per  cent,  of  the 
cases,  affecting  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  flie  children, 
relief  is  given  to  the  mother,  and  that  in  more  than 
66  per  cent.,  with  62  per  cent,  of  the  children,  the 
mother  is  a  widow.  In  27  per  cent,  of  the  cases, 
affecting  30  per  cent,  of  the  children,  relief  is  given  to 
the  father  because  he  is  non-able-bodie:l.  There  are 
three  temporary  cases — i.e.,  5  per  cent. — and  6  per 
cent,  of  the  children  belong  to  these  families. 


Condition  of  the  Head 
of  the  Family. 

Leamington. 

Warwick. 

Rural  Distiict. 

Total. 

Cases. 

Children. 

Cases. 

Children. 

Cases. 

Children. 

Cases. 

Children. 

Widows  

17 

44 

16 

35 

8 

20 

41 

99 

Deserted  Wives,  and  separated  ~| 
from  husband  j 

3 

10 

1 

2 

0 

0 

4 

12 

Husband  not  able-bodied  - 

4 

15 

6 

10 

7 

23 

17 

48 

24 

69 

23 

47 

15 

43 

C2 

159 

No.  of  temporary  cases,  3. 


No.  of  children  dependent  on  these,  11. 


II. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

The  greater  part  of  the  material  for  this  report 
has,  as  in  other  unions,  been  obtained  by  personal 
visits  to  the  homes,  and  conversation  with  the  mothers. 
The  books  of  the  relieving  officers  have  been  consulted, 
but  in  two  districts  they  are  very  loosely  kept,  and  the 
relieving  officers  themselves  show  little  knowledge  of 
their  cases.  The  investigators  have,  therefore,  had  to 
rely  almost  entirely  on  the  facts  which  they  obtained 
for  themselves.  Tlie  third  relieving  officer,  however, 
gave  some  valuable  information  about  his  district. 

The  conditions  of  the  union  as  a  whole  were  discussed 
with  various  residents,  and  with  the  clerk  to  the 
guardians,  who  was  ready  to  give  the  investigators 
every  assistance. 

The  extent  to  which  each  source  of  information  was 
utilised  is  shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 

Table  IL 

I.  Nnmber  of  cases  in  which  information  was 

obtained  from  each  source      -       -       -       -  25 
II.  Number  of  eases  in  which  information  could  not 
be  obtained  from  each  source,  including — 

1.  Cases  in  which  information  was  obtained 

imm  the  Relieving  Olficer  only    -       -  3 

2.  Cases  in  which  information  was  obtained 

from  all  other  sources,  but  mother  was 

not  seen  2 

3.  Cases  in  which  information  Avas  obtained 

from  all  other  sources,  but  no  children 
were  seen  30 

4.  Cases    in    which    neither  mother  nor 

children  were  seen,  Irat  some  informa- 
tion was  obtained  in  addition  to  that 
given  by  the  Relieving  Officers     -       -  2 


Total  number  of  cases 


HI.  Number  of  cases  in  which 
medically  examined  - 


no  children  were 


62 


10 


III. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  OUT-RELIEF. 

The  Union  of  Warwick  is  divided,  for  administrative 
purposes,  into  three  districts,  Leamington,  Warwick, 
and  Kenilworth.  For  purposes  of  classification  it  has 
.been  more  convenient  to  divide  the  cases  a  little  differ- 
ently, and  to  group  together  Kenilworth,  which  is 
itself  semi-rural,  and  all  the  purely  rural  parts, 
leaving  Leamington  and  Warwick  as  urban  (or  semi- 
urban)  districts  only.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case 
in  tlie  union  itself.  Each  of  the  three  districts  in- 
cludes the  nucleus  of  a  town,  and  the  scattered  rural 
area  about  it. 

For  each  of  these  districts  ther'e  is  a  relieving- 
officer,  and  a  Relief  Committee  of  Guardians.  These 
Relief  Committees  meet  in  their  own  districts  and  con- 
sist only  of  the  guardians  for  the  wards  in  tliose  dis- 
tricts. All  applicants  for  relief  come  before  these 
committees,  and  are  granted  relief  by  them.  Cases 
are  only  referred  for  discussion  by  the  whole  board 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  or  when  the  com- 
mittee has  been  unable  to  come  to  a  decision. 


feature  present<>d  by  the 
women     have    seats  upon 


Tlie  most  unusual 
board    ie     that  nine 

it  The  cause  of  this  seemis  unknown.  There 
is  apparently  no  laok  of  candidates,  for  tliere 
were  contests  in  the  majority  of  the  wards  in 
1907.  The  guardians  are  elected  on  a  party  basie, 
but  both  Liberal  and  Coneervative  associations  adopt 
women  as  candidates,  and  ask  the  electors  to  accord 
them  their  first  vote. 

The  influence  of  the  women  on  the  board  appears  to 
have  tended  in  the  direction  of  giving  out  relief  in 
a  greater  number  of  cases.  It  is  said  tliat  in  their 
work  as  district  visitors  and  in  other  philanthropic 
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offices,  they  have  been  urgent  in  persuading  persons 
whose  poverty  appeared  great  to  apply  to  the  board 
for  relief,  and  that  they  have  sought  to  mitigate  the 
feeling  oi  disgrace  incurred  by  the  receipt  of  parish 
pay. 

Practically,  the  policy  of  the  board  is  never  to 
refuse  outdoor  relief  to  a  widow  with  children. 
Occaeionally  its  renewal  has  been  refused  when  it  has 
been  found  that  she  is  leading  an  immoral  life,  and 
som:etimes  it  has  been  temiDorarily  discontinued  be- 
cause of  drunkennetss.  In  the  latter  case  it  has  been 
renewed  eo  soon  as  amendmient  has  been  shown — an 
amendment  oompulsorily  achieved  by  merely  cutting 
off  the  power  to  buy  supplies. 

In  cases  of  sickness,  or  under  special  circumstances, 
e.g.,  when  a  child  is  soon  to  be  at  work,  relief  is  given 
for  short  periods  of  four  to  twelve  weeks  only.  In 
other  cases  the  order  is  given  for  twenty-seven  weeks 
at  a  time. 

According  to  the  regulations  of  the  board  printed 
in  the  year  book,  relief  to  an  adult  must  not  exceed 
3s.  and  a  sixjDenny  loaf,  and  to  a  child,  Is.  and  a 
loaf.  A  widow,  however,  does  not  receive  relief  for 
herself  or  her  first  child  if  she  is  ablebodied.  Thus, 
according  to  the  scale,  a  widow  able  to  work  would 
receive  Is.  and  a  loaf,  practically  Is.  6d.,  for  each  of 
her  children  but  the  youngest,  and  a  widow  unable  to  work 
would  receive  an  additional  3s.  and  a  loaf,  i.e.,  3s.  6d. 

The  regulations,  however,  are  very  loosely  kept. 
The  administration  varies  much  with  the  different  com- 
mittees, and  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  relieving 
oflioere.  Thus,  the  relieving  officer  of  the  Kenilworth 
district  has  parsuaded  his  committee  not  to  give 
relief  in  bread.  Tlie  two  reasons  againist  'this  have 
been  that  being  supplied  by  contract  it  was  often  not 
up  to  sample,  and  that,  partly  because  of  its  in- 
feriority, it  was  often  "W'asted  or  sold... 

A  few  cases  in  the  Kenilworth  district  still  receive 
'  bread,  but  in  these  cases  mothers  have  specially  asked 
that  it  might  be  given.    It  may  be  doubted  whether 
^jt  is  wise  to  give  it  even  in  these  instances.    A  case  in  the 
Iveamington  district  shows  the  lengths  to  which  relief 
in  kind  may  be  carried.    A  family  consisting  of  eight 
persons,  one  a  sick  man  dying  of  cancer,  receives  no 
fewer  than  12  cjuartern  loaves  a  week.    If  this  bread  is 
•  all  eaten  it  means  that  six  children  from  the  ages  of 
seven  to  sixteen  and  their  parents  consume  very  nearly 
iwo  quarterns  of  bread  per  day. 

In  the  whole  three  districts  relief  is  given  in  the  following 
way : — 

Food  only  in  six  cases. 

Money  only  in  six  cases. 

Both  food  and  money  in  50  cases. 

The  general  system  of  the  guardians  may  be  des- 
cribed thus  : — If  a  widow  is  able  to  earn,  and  no 
matter  what  she  earns,  she  gets  something  near  the 
Is.  and  a  loaf  scale.  If  she  is  not  able  to  earn,  either 
'  because  of  bad  health  or  because  the  children  are  too 
young  for  her  to  leave,  she  gets  some  sum  never  rising 
above  9s.,  but  otherwise  decided  upon  by  the 
Guardians  on  no  discernible  principle.  It  is  a  striking 

-  fact  that  totality  of  income  appears  never  to  be  clearly 

-  .reckoned  with,  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  attempt 
-TOad©  to  decide  upon  what  a  family  can  live. 

There  is  an  example  of  this  policy  in  the  Warwick 
district.  A  widow  with  three  children  aged  respec- 
tively 3|  years,  2^  years,  and  1^  years  old,  has  been 
granted  6s.  and  two  loaves  per  week,  i.e.,  7s.  out-relief. 
She  has  no  other  visible  means  of  support,  and  the 
guardians  do  not  consider  that  she  can  go  out  to  work 
while  the  children  are  so  young.  The  relieving  officer 
^states  that  she  had  within  the  month  of  September 
three  days  in  the  hai-vest  field  and  two  weeks'  potato- 
ipicking.  This  would  bring  in  about  15s.  altogether. 
T)uring  the  winter  she  will  have  no  field  work,  and  in 
;any  event  it  is  unsuitable  that  such  young  children 
should  be  without  their  mother's  care.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  she  will  manage  somehow  on  the  7s.,  for 


it  is  high  relief  to  be  given  at  all — i.e.,  it  is  recognised 
as  a  meagre  income,  but  high  relief. 

In  two  districts  at  least  very  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  amount  of  income.  Sometimes  it  is  omitted 
from  the  books  of  the  relieving  officer,  and  even  when 
not  omitted  it  is  loosely  estimated.  In  several  cases 
the  occupation  has  been  wrongly  entered,  and 
children's  earnings  overlooked.  In  the  third  district 
a  much  closer  and  more  careful  supervision  is  exer- 
cised, and  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  cases 
acquired. 

Even  in  the  other  districts  one  fact  is  very  care- 
fully observed.  The  relieving  officer,  especially  the 
officer  of  the  Wanvick  district,  is  very  careful  that 
no  one  receiving  relief  as  non-able-bodied  shall  be 
found  doing  any  work,  and  the  board  generally 
approve  his  action  in  this  respect.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, one  case  in  Warwick  of  a  man  who  is  con- 
sumptive, and  has  heart  disease.  He  can  do  a  very 
little  light  work  and  earns  from  4s.  to  5s.  a  week  by 
breaking  and  selhng  chips.  A  guardian  stated  that 
there  was  a  struggle  every  time  he  re-applied  for  relief, 
between  those  who  considered  that  he  could  no  longer 
receive  out-relief  because  if  he  worked  he  could  not  be 
non-able-bodied,  and  those  who  realised  that  the  man  was 
doing  his  utmost  to  help  himself,  and  that  he  was  wholly 
unable  to  make  a  full  wage. 

There  is  another  rather  curious  case  of  an  old 
man,  now  almost  a  cripple  with  spinal  trouble, 
who  is  sometimes  able  to  do  a  little  work.  Wlien  he 
is  fit  for  it,  he  earns  3s.  ;  when  he  is  not,  he  receives 
2s.  6d.  and  a  loaf  from  the  guardians. 

Another  case  of  intermittent  out  relief  is  that  of  a 
widow  with  two  dependent  children.  She  is  able-bodied 
and  does  housework.  Sometimes  she  gets  a  temporary 
place  at  which  she  works  all  day,  and  earns  8s.  and  her 
food.  At  other  times  she  gets  casual  work,  averaging 
3s.  Gd.  If  she  has  the  former,  she  receives  no  relief ; 
if  she  has  the  latter,  she  applies  for,  and  receives.  Is.  and 
a  loaf. 

Neither  guardians  nor  officers  are  unanimous  on  the 
policy  of  giving  out-relief  to  widows  with  children. 

Some  hold  the  view  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
svrfficient  oirt  relief  to  enable  a  woman  to  stay  at 
home  and  give  to  the  children  the  care  and  the  food 
which  they  require,  while  it  is  also  impossible  for  her 
to  go  out  to  work,  to  look  after  her  home,  and  to  re- 
main herself  in  a  condition  of  efficiency.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  consider  that  tlie  children  would  be  better 
cared  for  in  their  younger  days  and  given  a  better 
chance  in  life  if  they  were  taken  at  once  into  the 
scattered  homes. 

In  one  case  every  effoii;  has  been  made  to  forward  the 
good  of  a  family  on  these  lines.  A  young  woman  was 
left  by  a  bad  husband  with  three  small  children.  One, 
the  eldest,  was  taken  into  a  home,  and  for  a  time  she 
attempted  to  keep  the  others  on  6s.  out-relief,  and 
what  needlework  she  could  get.  After  more  than  a 
year  of  this  life  the  guardians  obtained  for  her  a 
county  scholarship,  which  provides  maintenance  allow- 
ance and  fees  at  a  midwifery  training  home  in  London. 
The  elder  child,  a  girl  of  five,  was  sent  to  one  of  the 
scattered  homes,  and  the  other,  a  boy  of  two,  was 
taken  into  the  workhouse.  Wlien  the  mother  has  com- 
pleted her  course,  she  will  take  the  children  back  again 
and  is  expected  to  be  able  to  maintain  them.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  this  mother  was  a  woman  of  fair 
education,  who  had  married  badly,  and  whose  husband 
had  run  through  her  small  fortune,  and  been  in  prison 
for  neglecting  his  family.  It  was,  therefore,  an  ex- 
ceptional case  in  several  respecte. 

The  amount  of  relief  most  commonly  given  is  33. 
There  are  only  four  cases  in  which  the  scale  of  Is. 
and  a  loaf  per  child  is  exactly  carried  out,  and  three 
in  which  the  scale  for  non-able-bodied  persons  is 
given. 

There  are  only  three  cases  in  which  out  relief  is 
more  than  9s.,  and  in  each  of  these  it  is  given  to  a 
family  in  which  the  father  is  at  home  but  ill.  On» 
of  them  is  a  temporary  case  only. 
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Table  III 

Out-relief  and  Numbers  of  Dependent  CliilJren. 


a 


Number  of  dependent  Children  in 
each  Family  with  this  Amount. 


Amount 
Out-reli 
(food  and  m 
togethei 

Number 
families  v 
this  Amoi 

Number 
with  1. 

Number 
with  2. 

Number 
with  3. 

Number 
with  4. 

Number 
with  5. 

Number 
with  6. 

•s.  d. 

I  6 

3 

1 

2 

2  0 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2  6 

0 

3  0 

13 

3 

9 

1 

3  6 

4 

3 

1 

4  0 

4 

1 

2 

1 

4  6 

4 

1 

2 

1 

5  0 

3 

1 

1 

I 

5  6 

3 

1 

2 

6  0 

7 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

G  6 

2 

1 

1 

7  0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

7  6 

2 

1 

1 

8  0 

1 

1 

8  6 

3 

3 

9  0 

4 

1 

1 

2 

9  6 

0 

10  0 

1 

1 

10  6 

1 

1 

13  6 

1 

1 

Amount 

Unknown 

I  - 

IV. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  UNION. 

The  union  comprises  the  three  districts  of  War- 
wick, Leamington,  and  Kenilworth,  an  area  of  68,300 
acres. 

The  population  is  54,906.  Leamington  is  tlie  most 
thickly  peopled,  and  contains  29,077  persons.  War- 
wick comes  next  with  17,343,  and  then  Kenilworth  with 
8,486.  The  areas  are  in  the  reverse  order,  Kenilworth 
29,214,  Warwick  25,616,  and  Leamington  13,470. 

Tho  district  is  largely  rural,  and  the  agricultural 
portion  is  comparatively  well-to-do.  In  the  towns 
there  are  a  few  factories,  some  of  which  employ  a  few 
girls,  but  the  chief  occupations  open  to  women  are 
domestic  service  and  charing,  washing  and  laundry 

Tabte 


work,  dressmaking,  and  commercial  employments  in 
the  shops.  An  unskilled  woman,  therefore,  thrown  on 
her  own  resources  has  practically  no  alternative  to 
washing  or  charing.  The  ordinary  wage  for  these  is 
Is.  6d.  a  day  with  food,  but  the  demand  is  a  small 
one  even  in  Leamington. 

The  outlook  for  young  girls  and  boys  is  similarly' 
resti-icted.  The  girls  go  into  laundries  or  service 
Very  few  of  the  boys  enter  skilled  trades.  Some  of 
them  go  to  the  railways,  some  to  farmers,  and  many 
begin  their  working  lives  as  shop  boys.  Those  who 
do  enter  skilled  trades  usually  find  their  way  to  other 
places  where  a  larger  market  may  be  found  for  their 
work. 

Rents  are  low,  and  it  is  almost  unknown  for  more 
than  one  family  to  inhabit  the  same  house.  In  War- 
wick there  is  often  a  vegetable  garden  at  the  back,  or 
an  allotment  near  at  hand,  and  in  the  purely  rural 
districts  gardens  frequently  more  than  pay  thc'  rent 
The  houses  are  small  two-storeyed  cottages,  and  usually 
contain  three  or  four  rooms. 

There  is  practically  no  over-crowding  unless  in  some 
parts  of  Leamington.  In  this  town  there  is  a  slum 
area  by  the  canal  of  rather  a  bad  character.  In 
Warwick  there  are  a  few  streets  of  bad  churacter,  and 
many  insanitary  houses,  both  old  and  new,  but  no 
distinctively  bad  areas.  In  both  to\vns  there  are  open 
spaces  within  the  reach  of  all. 


ENVIRONMENT  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF 

DWELLINGS. 

In  classifying  the  housing  conditionis  of  the  lairal 
district,  it  was  useless  to  try  and  distinguish  the 
surroundings  bo  far  as  roads  and  population  were  con- 
cerned. The  houscB  either  lie  scattered  in  little 
villages,  or  in  the  very  small  town  of  Kenilworth. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  population  to  classify 
and  no  road  to  be  distinguished  The-  environment 
in  each  case  is  simply  that  of  the  country,  small  houses 
ajid  open  fields. 

In  regard  t®  Leamington  and  Warwick,  the  lines  fol- 
lowed are  precisely  the  same  as  those  pursued  in  other 
unions. 

The  second  table  shows  tiiat  overcrowding  is  here  a 
negligible  quantity. 

IV. 


Kind  of  Dwelling. 

Sanitary 
Condition. 

Condition  of 
Road. 

Kind  of  Road. 

Character  of 
Population. 

Warwck  - 

Leamington 

Totals  - 

Information 

incomplete. 

House. 

House  with 
Boarders. 

Rooms. 

Rooms  with 
lodgers. 

Good. 
Medium. 
Bad 

Clean. 
Medium. 
Dirty. 

Road. 
Court. 

Good. 
Mixed. 

Poor. 
Yery  Poor. 

19     1     0  3 
19     0     1  2 

12     7  4 
6    11  4 

11    10  2 
11      .5  7 

16     5  3 
19     2  2 

3       3     13  5 

0       9       8  6 

38     1     1  5 

18    18  8 

22    15  9 

35     7  5 

3      12     21  11 

^  

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Kind  of  Dwelling.  Sanitary  Condition. 

Good.  Medium.  Bad. 
C         House.       Rooms  with  8         5  1 

Rural  District      ...     J  Lodgers. 

I  14  1  unknown  1 

Table  Y. 
Number  of  Rooms. 
No.  of  families  living  in  2  rooms  -     3  , 

"         "          '>       3    ,,    17  j  Only  two  cases  are  li\'ing  under  overcrowded 

»         »>          ;>       4     )>    28  conditions.     These  are  both   families  of 

„         „          „       more  than  4  rooms   10  j  "i  persons  living  in  3-roomed  houses. 

unknown   4.  / 
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VI. 


APPENDIX  Yl.— Continued. 
Wabwick. — Continued. 

Incomk  in  Ascending  Ohdei; — Continued. 


THE  SOURCES  AND  AMOUNT  OF  INCOMES. 

The  information  obtained  from  the  recipients  of  out- 
relief  was  checked  by  reference  to  relieving  olBoers. 
The  fact  that  the  relieving  officers  in  two  districts  do 
not  keep  a  careful  record  of  incomes,  and  that  they  are 
at  no  pains  to  estimate  with  accuracy,  rendered  this 
reference  of  little  avail.  The  investigators  have, 
therefore,  had  to  rely  almcBt  wholly  upon  their  own 
information,  though  the  experience  in  other  unions 
had  led  them  to  believe  that  this  makes  little  difference, 
if  any,  in  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  statements. 

There  are  seven  families  for  whom  it  has  been  found 
imposeible  to  assign  the  amount  of  income.  This  was 
due  in  each  instance  to  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount 
of  earnings. 

Table  VL 
Incomes  in  Ascending  Order. 


Amount  of 
Income. 

Number  of 
cases  with 
that  Income. 

Number  in  each  family 
at  that  Income. 

s.  a. 
6  0 

1 

4. 

6  6 

1 

3. 

7  0 

1 

5. 

7  6 

1 

4. 

8  0 

3 

3,    3,  4. 

8  6 

0 

— 

9  0 

0 

— 

9  6 

3 

3,    4,  6. 

10  0 

4 

3,    3,    4,  8. 

10  6 

2 

3,  6. 

11  0 

1 

3. 

11  6 

2 

3,  4. 

12  0 

0 

— 

12  6 

3 

3,    4,  5. 

13  0 

3 

4,    4,  4. 

13  6 

1 

4. 

14  0 

5 

4,    5,    5,    6,  7. 

14  6 

1 

3. 

15  0 

2 

3,  7. 

15  6 

3 

4,    5,  7.- 

16  0 

0 

16  6 

1 

7. 

17  0 

0 

17  6 

0 

18  0 

3 

4,    5,  6. 

18  6 

19  0 

3 

5,  5, 

19  6 

1 

5. 

20  0 

1 

8. 

20  6 

1 

4. 

.21  0 

2 

5,  6. 

22  0 

1 

5. 

Amount  of 
Income. 

Number  of 
cases  witli 
that  Income. 

Number  in  each  family 
at  that  Income. 

s.  d. 

24  0 

2 

4,  5. 

25  0 

1 

6. 

28  0 

1 

6. 

45  0 

1 

6. 

Median    =  14s. 
Number  of  families  of  5  or  more  persons  with  incomes 

of  less  than  20s.  =19. 
Number  of  families  of  4  or  less  persons  with  incomes  of 
20s.  or  mord  =  2. 

Table  VIT. 


Number  in 
family. 

Number  of 
families  with 
this  Number. 

Lowest 
Income  for 
this  Number. 

Highest 
Income  for 
this  Number.  • 

Median. 

Income  per 
Person  in 
families  with 
this  Median. 

s. 

d. 

p. 

d 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

3 

12 

6 

6 

15 

0 

10  O&IO  6 

3  6 

4 

16 

6 

0 

24 

0 

13  0 

3  3 

5 

13 

7 

0 

24 

0 

19  0 

3  9^ 

6 

8 

0 

6 

45 

0 

18  0&21  0 

3  0  &  3  6 

7 

4 

14 

0 

16 

6 

8 

2 

10 

0 

20 

0 

In  twenty  nine  cases — 47  per  cent.— the  mother's 
earnings  form  25  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  income,  but 
out  relief  contributions  the  same  proportion  in  thirty- 
two  cases,  i.e.,  51  per  cent.  In  less  than  2  per  cent 
(one  case),  the  mother  eariiB  75,  or  more,  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  but  in  five  cases  (8  per  cent.)  out  relief 
constitutes  that  proportion.  In  two  cases  it  forms  the 
whole  income,  but  in  one  of  these  it  is  only  temporary 
relief  during  sdckneee. 

In  twenty  cases  (32  per  cent.),  the  children  earn  25 
.per  cent  or  more  of  the  family  income. 

Table  VIII. 

Constituents  of  Income  arranged  as  percentages  of 
whole  Income. 


Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

0 

1-25 

26  50 

51-75 

Over 
75 

Number  of  cases  in  which 
the  percentage  of  Out 
Relief  to  Income  is  as 
above       _      _  _ 

0 

18 

20 

12 

5 

Number  of  cases  in  which 
the  percentage  of 
Mother's.  Earnings  to 
Income  is  as  above  - 

13 

12 

17 

12 

1 

Number  of  cases  in  which 
the  percentage  of 
Children's  Earnings  to 
Income  is  as  above  - 

28 

7 

11 

7 

2 

Number  of  cases  in  which 
the  percentage  of 
Income  from  other 
sources  is  as  above 

38 

11 

3 

2 

1 

Number  of  cases  in  which  percentao'e  is  unknown,  7. 
Number  of  cases  in  which  Out  Kelie'  =  whole  Income  (in- 
cluded above),  2. 
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APPENDIX  YI.— Continued. 
Wabwick. — Continued. 


There  are  only  seventeen  cases  in  wHich  there  is 
any  income  coming  from  other  Bources  which  can 
be  given  a  money  value.  In  less  than  5  per  cent,  of 
the  oases  this  amounts  to  50  per  cent.,  or  more,  of 
the  whole. 

Gifts  in  kind  of  a  regular  description  which  have  a 
market  value  have  alone  been  included  in  this  account 
of  incomes. 

The  table  showing  the  possible  wage-earners  in  each 
family  gives  this  result  :  Fifteen  families,  nearly 
25  per  cent.,  are  dependent  wholly  upon  the  mother. 
Then  come  45  per  c  nt.,  with  two  possible  wage- 
earnene.  From  lAese  must  be  taken  sick  fathens  and 
aged  persons. 

Table  IX. 

Number  of  Families  with  one  or  more  members  over 
School  age. 


Number 
with  1. 

Number 
with  2. 

Number 
with  3. 

Number 
with  4. 

Number 
with  more 
than  4. 

Leamington 

7 

9 

1 

5 

2 

Warwick  - 

4 

13 

5 

1 

0 

Rural  Dis- 
tricts 

4 

6 

2 

1 

2 

Total  - 

15 

£8 

8 

1 

4 

VII. 

EXPENDITURE, 
(a)  Rent. 

The  median  of  rent  over  the  whole  area  is  3s.  6d., 
but  it  varies  greatly  from  district  to  district.  Thus 
in  Leamington  it  is  4s.  to  4s.  6d.,  in  Warwick  it  is  3s., 
and  in  the  rural  division  it  is  2s.  6d. 

The  highest  rent  paid  is  6s.  (Warwick).  There  are 
three  families  living  rent  free,  two  of  them  in  the 
rural  district  where  a  cottage  is  in  one  case  part  of  a 
son's  wages,  in  the  other  part  of  the  husband's. 

In  the  urban  districts  the  lowest  rent  is  2s.,  and 
four  families  in  Warwick  pay  that  amount.  In  the 
rural  district  the  lowest  rent  paid  is  Is.,  and  the  next 
Is.  6d. 

The  proportion  of  rent  to  income  appears  in  the 
following  table  :  — 

Table  X. — Rent  as  Percentages  of  Income. 

Number  of  cases  in.which  rent  =    0-  25%  of  income  =  28 

=  26-  50%        „  =  24 

,.          =  51-  75%       ,,  =  2 

=  76-100%       „  =  1 
Number  unknown  =  7 

(6)  Food. 

In  classifying  the  diet  of  the  children,  any  food 
from  outside  sources  has  been  taken  into  account.  So 
also  has  the  food  grown  in  the  people's  own  gardens. 
This  last  tends  rather  to  give  variety  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  food,  thuB  raising  the  dietary  standard 
more,  perhaps,  than  actually  increasing  the  quantity. 
The  dietary  tahle  does  not,  however,  classify  for  any- 
thing but  quality,  sufficiency  being  left  altogether  out 
of  the  question. 

Table  XI. 


Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Un- 

T. 

IL 

IIL 

IV. 

classed 

Leamington 

7 

6 

3 

5 

3 

Warwick  - 

5 

8 

4 

2 

4 

Rural  District 

4 

4 

1 

1 

5 

Total  - 

-  16 

18 

8 

8 

12 

Table  XII.— Giving  Numbers 

OF  CHILDREN  in 

EACH 

Class. 

Un- 

I. 

IL 

IIL 

IV. 

classed 

Leamington 

-  15 

14 

13 

19 

8 

Warwick  - 

-  12 

16 

7 

4 

8 

Ru'al  District 

8 

13 

2 

6 

14 

Total  - 

-  35 

43 

22 

29 

30 

The  food  from  outside  sources  falls  under  the  follow- 
ing heads  :  — 

Grocery  tickets  .  -  -  .  4  cases. 
Food  from  relations  -  -  -  2  cases. 
Food  from  friends  -  -  -  -  2  cases. 
Food  from  employers     -       -       -     3  cases. 


In  all  these  cases  the  help  is  in'egular  and  occa- 
sional. 

In  thirteen  cases  the  family  grows  vegetables  for  its 
own  use.    IVelve  of  these  are  in  the  rural  district. 

(c)  Clothes. 

The  level  of  clothing  is  fairly  high,  and  the  girls  are 
slightly  better  dressed  than  the  boys.  Eighty-seven 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  classified,  and  73  per  cent,  of 
the  boys,  have  good  clothing.  Boots  are  practically  the 
same  for  both  sexes,  the  percentage  of  good  boots  being 
80  and  79  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  table  shows  the  actual  numbers  of  boys  and 
girls  placed  in  each  class ;  it  was  not  found  practi- 
cable to  distinguish  between  sufficiency  and  quality 
of  clothing.  Both  points  were  considered  in  classing 
the  clothes  as  good,  medium,  or  bad. 

Table  XIII. 


Boys. 

Gh 

Is. 

Total. 

Clothes. 

Boots. 

Clothes. 

Boots. 

Clothes. 

Boots. 

Good  -  - 

41 

44 

65 

60 

106 

104 

Medium  - 

5 

2 

9 

1 

14 

3 

Bad    -  - 

10 

9 

1 

8 

11 

17 

Unknown 

15 

16 

14 

20 

29 

36 

Total  - 

71 

71 

89 

89 

160 

160 

There  are  twelve  cases  in  which  clothes  are  given^ 
These  fall  under  the  following  heads  :  — 

Clothes  from  relations,  four  cases. 

Clothes  from  friends,  three  cases. 

Clothes  from  employers,  four  cases. 

Clothes  from  church  or  other  charity,  three  cases. 
Clothes,  including  boots,  are  very  often  bought  on 
the  Is.  a  week  system  from  travellers  for  Leamington 
and  Warwick  shops,  who  go  from  door  to  door. 

Assistance  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
shillings  and  pence  or  as  clothes  or  food  may  be  sum- 
marised in  the  following  way : — 

Help  from  relations  in  ten  cases. 

Help  from  friends  in  two  cases. 

Help  from  church  and  other  charities  in  nine  cases. 

Help  from  employers  in  one  case. 
The  help  from  relations  amounts  sometimes  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  as  for  example  in  the  case  of  a 
widow  in  the  rural  district  living  with  her  mother 
who  has  a  garden  and  keeps  pigs.  District  visitors 
again  do  occasionally  give  valuable  assistance,  though 
it  might  be  difficult  to  estimate  its  value.  In  one  case 
a  woman's  employers  give  very  liberal  help  both  in 
kind  and  in  money.  Help  from  the  church  is  chiefly 
at  Christmas  time,  and  usually  means  coal  or  beef. 
In  several  cases  the  investigators  have  not  been  sure 
that  charity  actually  was  received,  and  the  relieving 
officers'  statement  "  Oh,  they  get  a  lot  of  charity  "  was 
often  to  he  reduced  to  a  cwt.  of  coal  in  the  winter  or 
an  occasional  sixpenny  grocery  ticket. 

VIII. 

THE  COMFORT  OF  THE  HOME. 
Table  XIV. 


Leamington  - 
Warwick 
Rural  District 

Total  - 


Leamingf  on 
Warwick  - 
Rural  District 


Furniture. 

Good.  Medium.  Poor.  Very  Poor.  Unknown 

-  il        4       7  11 

-  7        9       5  0  2 

-  6        2       1  2  4 


24 


15  13 


Table  XV. 

Cleanliness. 

Medium. 
7 
1 

4 


Clean. 

-  14 

-  15 


Dirty,  Unknown. 
2  1 
5  2 
1  4 


Total 


35 


12 


429 


2B 
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APPENDIX  YL.~Continued. 
Warwick. — Continued. 


IX. 

THE  MOTHER, 
(a)  Chaeacier. 


Table  XVI. 

Cla.ss 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Un- 

I. 

XL 

IlL 

IV. 

classed.  Total. 

Leamington 

6 

8 

5 

0 

5  24 

Warwick 

6 

8 

4 

3 

2  23 

Eural  DLstr 

rt  4 

7 

1 

0 

3  15 

Total 

-  16 

23 

10 

3 

10  62 

i.e. 

of  tlio;e  c 

assecl  — 

31  per  cent,  are  in  Class  I. 
44  per  cent,  are  in  Class  II. 
19  per  cent,  are  in  Class  III. 
6  per  cei^t.  are  in  Class  IV. 

Table  XVII. 


[h)  Health. 
Good.  Poor. 

Bad. 

Un- 
ci ass  3d. 

Total. 

Leamington 

9  7 

6 

2 

24 

Warwick  - 

8  8 

6 

1 

23 

Eural  District  - 

7  3 

2 

3 

15 

Total 

24  18 

14 

6 

62 

i.e.,  of  those  classed — ■ 

43  per  cent,  have  good  health. 
32  per  cent,  have  poor  health. 
25  per  cent,  have  bad  health. 

(c)  Employment. 

The  tabla  of  employments  ehowB  how  poor  is  the 
work  open  to  women  in  this  union.  They  are  none  of 
them  v.'ell  paid — the  median  of  earnings  for  the  whole 
being  only  6s.  The  m.edian  for  those  employed  in 
washing  and  charing  is  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  ;  in  laundry  work 
7s.  to  7s.  6d.  These  earnings-  are  low  partly  because 
so  few  of  the  women  get  more  than  three  or  four  day«' 
work  in  the  week. 

Table  XVIII. 


1.  (ilhce  cleaning  - 

2.  Washing,  charing  and  other 
housework 

3.  Cooking      .       -       -  - 

4.  Nursing     and  minding 
children 

5.  Sewing,  dressmaking,  etc.  - 

6.  Laundry  work  - 

7.  Factory  work,  skilled 

„        „    unskilled  - 
«  Shop-keeping 

Street  selling — firewood 
Other  Employments  - 
Field  work  -       -       -  - 
No  Employment 


9. 
10. 


Leaming- 
ton. 

"i 

Rural 
District. 

Totals. 

1 

2 

0 

3 

13 

7 

8 

28 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

5 

2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

L 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

4 

4 

7 

2 

13 

Number  with  two  or  more  employments,  8. 

Number  ia  washing,  charing,  etc.  =  57  per  cent,  of 
those  employed.  ,  , 

Number  in  laundry  work  =  20  per  cent,  of  those 
employed. 


Table  XIX. — Regularity  of  Mothers'  Employments. 

34  have  some  regular  work. 

34   ,,       ,,    work  away  from  home. 

12  have  regular  work  away  from  home  for  4  or  more  days 


a  week. 


Table  XX. 


The  care  of  children  when  mother  is  regularly  employed 
away  from  home  on  4  or  more  days  : — 

Number  who  make  no  arrangement      -      _      _  _  7 

who  are  not  out  for  the  whole  day  -      -  -  3 

of  cases  in  which  elder  sister  minds  children  -  2 

,,  ,,        grandmother  -  1 

,,  ,,       other  relation        ,,  -  1 

,,       child  goes  with  mother  -  -  1 

X. 

THE  FATHER. 

Employments. 

The  occupationis  previously  followed  by  the  fathers 
were  ascertained  in  fifty-seven  cases.  Ajnongst  these 
thirteen,  or  23  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  fathers, 
followed  skilled  trades,  five,  or  9  per  cent.,  commercial 
employments,  thirty,  or  52  per  cent.,  were  unskilled 
labourers,  and  nine,  or  16  per  cent.,  belonged  to  other 
employments,  including  the  Army  and  service.  Three 
had  worked  at  more  than  one  trade. 

XI. 

THE  CHILDREN  OVER  SCHOOL  AGE. 
(a)  Ages. 

There  are  twenty-five  sons  aoid  twenty-one  daughters 
over  school  age  living  at  honie.  Of  these  five  sons  and 
two  daughters  are  eighteen  or  over. 

There  are  twenty  five  sons  and  forty-two  daughters 
away  from  home  who  are  over  fourteen  years  of  age. 

This  gives  a  total  of  fifty  sons  and  si:xty-three 
daughters  of  working  age,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  sons 
and  nearly  67  per  cent,  of  the  daughters  are  away  from 
home. 


Table  XXI. 


Age. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18  or  over. 

Unknown. 

Total 

Living  at  Home 
Away  from  Home 

M.  F. 

4  8 
0  2 

M.  F. 

2  4 
0  2 

M.  F. 

4  3 
1  1 

M.  F. 

3  4 
0  1 

M.  F. 

4  2 
8  10 

M.  F. 

8  0 
16  26 

M.  F. 

25  21 
25  42 

Total  - 

4  10 

2  6 

5  4 

3  5 

12  12 

24  26 

50  63 
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(b)  Employments. 


Amongst  tho  children  away  from  home  there  are 
twenty-two  married,  and  the  employments  of  these  have 
not  been  ascertained.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  daughters 
there  are  twenty-eight  in  service,  but  thiiteen  of  these 
are  in  daily  places  only.  Only  seven  of  the  whole 
number  of  sons  and  daughters  are  known  to  be  in 
skilled  employments.  These  are  all  at  home,  and  two 
are  girls,  one  apprenticed  to  a  dressmaker,  one  in  a 
photographer's.  The  others  are  boys,  one  apprenticed 
to  an  iron-founder,  one  to  a  wheelwright.  This  gives 
as  a  result  that  not  quite  8  per  cent,  of  those  at  home 
are  in  skilled  trades.  Tlie  wages  of  those  living  at 
home  are  very  small,  the  median  for  boys  being  6s, 
and  girls  3s. 

Table  XXII. 


is 

'o 

w 

a 

rille 

skil 

CD 

a 

o 

Un 

o 

O 

Male  - 

10 

2 

12 

13 

Female 

1 

5 

0 

34 

Total  - 

11 

7 

12 

47 

Table  XXIIl. 
Average  Wages  of  those  Living  at  Hojie. 


Age 

-14 

15 

16 

17 

18  or 
over. 

Male 

5/- 

6/9 

6/6 

7/- 

12/10 

Female  -      -  * 

2/1 

3/- 

3/9 

5/6 

7/3 

XII. 

There  were  in  Warwick  160  children  at  school  or 
under  school  age  dependent  on  persons  having  out- 
relief.  Two  boys  and  three  girls  were  less  than  a 
year  old  ;  sixteen  boys  and  twelve  girls  were  aged  one 
to  five,  and  fifty-three  boys  and  seventy-four  girls  were 
five  or  more. 

The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  cleanliness 
of  these  children  :  — 

Table  XXIV. 


Eoys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Good    -      .      -  - 

21 

44 

65 

MediuTii 

33 

28 

61 

Bad      .      .       -  - 

3 

3 

6 

Unknown 

14 

14 

28 

Cleanliness  of  Hair  : — 

Boys. 

Girl?. 

Totals. 

Good    -      -  - 

55 

65 

120 

Medium 

1 

5 

6 

Bad      -      -      '  - 

0 

4 

4 

Unknown 

15 

15 

30 

Cleaulioess  of  Clothes  : — 

Good    -      -   ,  - 

18 

41 

59 

Medium 

37 

30 

67 

Bad     ,      .      -  - 

2 

4 

6 

Unknown 

14 

14 

28 

The  intelligence  of  the  childrcn^has  been  classilied  in 
the  following  manner  :  — 

Table  XXV. 


Class 
I. 

Class 
11. 

Class 

nr. 

Class 
IV. 

Class 
V. 

Un- 
classed. 

Boys 

7 

29 

0 

14 

0 

21 

Girls 

14 

41 

0 

12 

0 

22 

Total 

21 

70 

0 

26 

0 

43 

i.e.,  22  per  cent,  of  tliose  classed  are  dull. 
]8  per  cent,  of  those  classed  are  good. 

No  information  was  obtained  as  to  the  regularity  of 
school  attendance,  and  the  average  age  of  the  children 
in  each  standard  could  not  be  exactly  reckoned,  but 
the  years  of  the  child's  age  and  its  standard  were  as- 
certained for  ninety-one  children.  Out  of  these,  31 
per  cent,  wore  in  the  right  standard  for  their  age, 
25  per  cent,  were  high  fcr  their  age,  and  the 
remainder  were  low,  some  of  them  two  or  more  stan- 
dards below  the  right  one.  The  exact  numbers  and 
the  number  of  children  in  each  standard  are  shown  iu 
the  following  table  :  — 


Table  XXVT. 

Standard. 

Boy?. 

Gills. 

Totals. 

VII. 

3 

5 

8 

VI. 

2 

10 

12 

V. 

5 

8 

13 

IV. 

8 

8 

16 

III. 

7 

7 

14 

II. 

6 

6 

12 

I. 

9 

7 

10 

Infants 

11 

13 

24 

Table  XXVII. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals 

Number  wlio  are  in  a  Idgh 
standard  for  their  age 

7 

16 

23 

Number  who  are  in  the  right 
standard  for  their  age 

14 

24 

SS 

Number  wlio  are  in  a  low 
standard  for  their  age 

28 

18 

46 

Number  who  are  two  or  more 
yeais  below  right  standard 
(included  in  the  above) 

8 

4 

12 

There  are  also  3  children  of  7  still  in  the  infants'  depart- 
ment. 

The  above  figures  expressed  as  percentages  of  the  total 
number  of  children  whose  standard  is  knoAvn. 


Percentage  in  a  high  staii^'ard 
,,  the  right  ,, 

1!  a  low  ,, 


two  or  more  years  below  the 
right  standard  (included  above) 


21 
36 
43 
11 


429 


Very  few  children  m  the  Warwick  Union  were  found 
to  work  out  of  school  hours.  There  is  one  boy  of  twelve 
who  sells  papers  in  Kenilworth,  and  makes  about  2s. 
a  week.  In  Leamington  there  is  one  family  in  which 
the  boys,  aged  thirteen  and  eleven,  run  errands  cn 
Saturdays,  and  make  alx)ut  Is.  6d.  between  them, 
while  the  girls,  aged  nine,  seven,  and  six,  cari-y  round 
to  the  houses  of  customers  the  firewood  which  their 
mother  breaks. 

2  B  2 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


CHILDREN  ON  OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 


APPENDIX  VIL 


Beadfobd. 

REPORT  ON  INQUIRY  INTO  CASES  OF  CHILDREN  WHOSE  PARENTS  WERE  IN 
RECEIPT  OF  OUTDOOR  RELIEF  IN  BRADFORD. 

By  Mary  Longman  and  Marion  Phillips,  B.A.,  D.Sc.  (Econ.). 


DATE   AND   EXTENT   OF  INVESTIGATION. 

The  list  of  recipients  of  outdoor  relief  in  the  Brad- 
ford Union,  with  children  dependent  upon  them,  was 
drawni  up  in  September,  1907,  and  the  investigation 
was  made  in  October.  There  were  fifty-three  oases  on 
the  list,  and  all  but  one  of  thetse  were  visited.  Enough 
information,  however,  was  obtained  concerning  this 
■one  case  for  it  to  be  included  in  the  following  tabula- 
tions. There  are,  therefore,  fifty-three  families,  in- 
cluding 184  dependent  children,  on  which  to  report. 

Forty  of  the  caBes,  or  75  per  cent.,  are  widows,  and 
these  account  for  145,  or  79  per  cent,  of  the  children. 
The  relief  is  given  to  the  mother  in  forty-nine  cases, 
or  92  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ;  only  in  four  cases  (8  per 
cent.),  with  twelve  children  (7  per  cent.),  is  the  hus- 
band living  at  home.  The  following  table  shows  the 
cases  classified  according  to  the  condition  of  the  head 
•of  the  family  :  — 


Table  I. 


Cases.  Cidldren. 


Widows        _      _      -      -  - 

Wives  deserted  or  separated  from 
husband. 

Husband  in  hospital,  convalescent 
home,  &c. 

Husband  in  asylum       _      -  - 

Husband  in  prison        -      -  - 

Husband  at  home,  not  able-bodied  - 


II. 


40 
2 


1 

0 
4 

53 


145 
9 

14 

4 
0 
12 

184 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

The  meet  important  source  of  information,  as  in  the 
previous  inquiries,  wae  the  visit  to  the  mother  in  her 
home.  This  information  was  checked,  and  to  some 
extent  supplemented,  from  the  books  of  the  relieving 
ofiicens,  and  also  by  the  cross  visitor,  Miss  Hail- 
wood,  whose  last  report  on  each  case  was  seen. 

Twenty-five  of  the  fifty-three  cases  had  been,  or  still 
were,  being  visited  by  members  of  the  City  Guild  of 
Help,  and  the  investigators  have  to  thank  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Guild  for  allowing  them  to  see  the  case 
books  in  these  instances.  Fifteen  of  the  oases  were 
still  being  visited,  and  in  ten  the  visits  had,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  been  discontiniied.  Many  other 
of  the  oases  investigated  were  knovm  To  the  Guild,  and 
information  concerning  them  generously  given. 

In  addition  to  this  inquiry  into  individual  cases, 
much  has  been  learned  on  general  questions  by  dis- 
cussion with  various  residents  in  Bradford,  and 
especially  the  clerk  and  other  ofiicers  of  the  guardians, 
who  were  courteously  ready  to  give  information  on  any 
point. 


The  extent  to  which  the  chief  sources  of  information 
have  been  utilised  is  shown  by  the  following  table:  — 

Table  II. 

I.    Number  of  cases  m  which  information  was  ob-  31 
tained  from  eacli  soure. 

ir.    Number  of  cases  in  which  information  coultl  not 
be  obtained  from  eacli  source,  including  : — 

1.  Cases  in  which  information  was  obtained  3 

fioni  all  other  sources,  but  the  mother 
was  not  seen. 

2.  Ca.ses  in  which  information  was  obtained  14 

from  all  other  sources,  but  no  children 
were  seen. 

3.  Cases  in  which  information  was  received  2 

from  the  relieving  officer  only. 

4.  Cases  in    which    neither    mother  nor  3 

children  were  seen,  but  information 
was  obtained  from  some  other  source 
beside  the  relieving  officer. 

Total  number  of  cases  53 

•   

Number  of  cases  in  which  do  children  were  medically  10 
examiLed.  

III. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  OUT-RELIEF. 

The  Union  of  Bradford  is  divided  into  four  districts, 
and  there  is  a  relieving  officer  for  each.  There  are  also 
a  superintendent  relieving  officer,  a  Cross  Visitor,  and  two 
assistant  relieving  officers. 

The  relieving  officers  are  required  to  visit  the  cases 
on  their  books  once  a  month  and  enter  each  visit  in 
the  application  and  report  book.  In  one  district  the 
relieving  officer  has  too  many  cases  to  visit  them  all 
himself,  and  one  of  the  assistants  therefore  takes  over 
the  old  oases  on  his  books. 

The  Cross  Visitor,  who  is  a  woman,  visits  La  every 
district,  and  reports  to  the  superintendent  relieving 
officer  on  special  forms,  which  have  spaces  not  only  for 
the  facts  of  income,  but  also  for  information  as  to  the 
character  of  the  mother  and  the  state  of  the  home. 
She  is  not  required  to  make  a  fixed  number  of  visits, 
but  each  week  the  superintendent  gives  her  a  list  ot 
cases.  She  visits  some  only  once  a  year,  but  others, 
especially  those  of  doubtful  respectability,  she  sees 
more  frequently,  sometimes  making  two  visits  at  an 
interval  of  little  more  tlian  a  week. 

The  administration  of  out-relief  is  governed  by  a 
series  of  standing  orders,  some  of  whioli  may  be  quoted. 
'■  Outdoor  relief  shall  not  be  granted  except  in  urgent 
or  special  cases  to  persons  whose  destitution,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  relief  committee,  has  been  caused  by 
intemperance  or  their  own  improvidence."  Again, 
"  Outdoor  relief  shall  not  be  gvantsd  to  any  person  of 
improvident,  drunken,  or  immoral  habits,  or  where  the 
suiToundings  and  condition  of  the  home  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  tlie  committee,  detrimental  to  the  moral  or 
physical  welfare  of  the  inmates."  (Year  Book,  1907, 
pp.  75,  76.) 

One  such  case  is  worth  describing  in  some  detail, 
for  it  has  given  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  most 
of  the  difficulties  of  Poor  Law  administration. 

A  widow  applied,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  for 
out  relief.  He  had  beeji  a  tramway  employe,  and'  his 
mates  had  made  up  a  subscription  for  the  benefit  of 
his  widow.    They  paid  for  the  funeral  and  with  the 
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money  tliat  was  over  they  supplied  the  family  with 
food  from  week  to  week.  The  iaot  that  they  did  not 
simply  hand  the  money  over  to  the  widow  suggested 
at  once  that  they  doubted  her  character. 

The  woman  had  five  small  children,  and  an  older 
illegitimate  child  living  with  her  parente  isome  distance 
from  Bradford.  When  she  applied  for  relief  she  was 
living  with  some  of  her  huisband'a  family.  The  reliev- 
ing officer  was  very  unfavourably  impressed  by  the 
household,  and,  acting  on  hie  report,  the  board  told  the 
woman  that  they  would  not  give  her  relief  unless  she 
moved  into  a  small  house  by  herself  Thie  ehe  did, 
and  it  may  be  mentioned  tliat  the  other  house  was 
shortly  aftenvards  raided  by  the  police. 

The  guardians  at  first  doubted  the  wisdom  of  giving 
out-relief  at  all,  but  hesitated  to  send  so  young  a 
woman  into  the  workhouse  and  so  pi^event  her  from 
ever  being  self-supporting.  They  proposed,  however, 
that  she  should  go  to  her  own  parents,  thinking  she 
Jieeded  eomeon©  to  look  after  her,  and  offered  to 
transfer  her  relief.  The  parents  refused  to  take  her 
on  the  ground  that  the  houise  they  occiipied  wa3  too 
small.  Then  the  widow  herself  suggested  that  her 
three  brotliere  should  each  be  asked;  to  take  one  of  her 
children.  The  brothers,  however,  replied  that  they 
had  enough  of  their  own.  The  guardians  sugges- 
ted taking  her  four  elder  children  into  their  homes, 
leaving  her  on©  only.  She  refused  this,  and  explained 
to  one  of  the  investigators  that  had  they  proposed 
to  take  the  four  youngest  she  would  have  consented, 
but  the  oldest  would  soon  be  some  good  to  her  and  she 
was  not  going  to  let  him  go.  Finally  she  received  out- 
relief  for  something  over  a  year.  The  Cross  Visitor 
then  began  to  suspect,  on  very  strong  evidence,  that 
she  was  leading  an  immoral  life,  and  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  fact  that  her  home  was  dirty,  and  that 
she  did  occasionally  drink.  The  guardians  decided, 
therefore,  to  stop  her  relief  and  offer  the  House.  The 
latter  she  refused,  declaring  that  she  would  put  the 
children  and  herself  into  the  canal  rather  than  go 
into  the  workhouse.  Though  her  threat  does  seem  to 
have  disturbed  the  guardians,  she  did  not  get  her 
relief  back  again  for  six  weeks,  though  once  she  had 
emergency  relief  in  food.  She  obtained  some  wash- 
ing and  a  lodger,  and  scrambled  along  somehow,  and 
every  week  she  made  a  fresh  application.  Finally  she 
was  once  more  given  relief  at  the  rate  of  8s.  in  money 
and  2s.  in  food.  After  a  few  weeks  she  was  employed 
as  an  ironer  temporarily  at  the  workhouse  and  earned 
14s.  a  week.  Then  slie  went  back  again  to  the  oi't- 
relief  list.  She  did  satisfactorily  at  ironing,  and  may 
get  taken  on  permanently  in  a  short  time.  But  her 
success  suggested  to  the  board  that  she  mit;ht  do  well 
as  a  scrubber  at  the  workhouse.  (See  later).  For  this 
she  would  have  had  to  work  half  the  day  (seven  o'clock 
until  twelve),  and  would  have  earned  10s.  6d.  She 
refused,  saying  that  it  would  not  pay  her,  since  she 
would  have  to  neglect  the  children  or  pay  2s.  to  have 
someone  come  in  to  see  to  them.  She  pi-eferred  to 
continue  with  the  ins.  out- relief.  She  has  dinner 
tickets  for  the  children  from  the  Education  Committee. 
Her  home  when  visited  was  very  imtidy  and  dirty,  and 
the  woman  herself  is  a  very  bedraa;gled  creature  who 
obviously  cares  very  little  for  her  children  except  that 
she  expects  them  some  day  to  work  for  her.  She  says 
that  she  is  willing  to  go  to  regidar  work  ar,  an  ironer 
because  she  would  get  14s  a  week,  >She  refuses  to  do 
the  scrubbing,  together  with  the  odd  jobs  of  washing 
which  she  already  has,  on  the  ground  that  she  could 
not  afford  it,  though  she  would  actually  make  by  it 
15s.  6d.  a  week.  Whether  the  guardians  intend  to 
continue  her  relief  under  these  circumstances  the  in- 
Testisators  do  not  know.  She  was  still  receiving  it  at 
the  time  of  the  investigation,  one  week  after  she  had 
been  offered  the  scrubbing. 

The  knowledge  that  out-relief  is  not  often  given  to 
applicants  in  undesirable  surroundings  undoubtedly 
prevents  a  certain  number  of  pei'sons  in  bad  districts 
from  applying.  It  is  currently  said  in  the  town  that 
'"  relief  is  not  given  "  in  such  and  such  a  street. 

The  "  instructions  to  relieving  officers  "  require  that 
■"  where  relief  is  granted  to  a  family  containing  school 
children,  the  kind  allowed  for  each  school  child  shall 
include  tickets  for  food."  (Year  Book,  1907,  p.  77). 
ITiere  are,  however,  many  cases  in  which  no  kind  is 
given,  and  when  it  is,  it  is  more  frequently  flour  and 
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groceries  than  dinner  tickets,  especially  if  the  mother 
is  at  home  during  the  day. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  granting  of  out  relief  a 
certain  number  of  women  are  employed  as  scrubbers 
at  the  workhouse.  They  must  be  "  selected  from 
amongst  widows  and  deserted  women,  and  women 
whose  husbands  are  in  an  asylum,  with  children  who 
are  on  the  relief  list  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief." 
(Year  Book,  1907,  p.  70).  Tfiey  are  not  treated  as 
receiving  out-ielief,  and  are  not  visited  by  the  re- 
lieving officer,  but  once  in  three  months  by  the  Cross 
Visitor.  They  are  paid  10s.  6d.  a  week  by  the  master 
of  the  workhouse.  Their  hours  are  7  a.m.  to  12  noon, 
on  Sundays  8  a.m.  to  10  a.m.,  and  four  of  the  scrubbers 
also  work  in  the  afternoon.  They  are  at  liberty  to 
earn  as  much  more  as  they  can  in  their  spare  time. 

The  scrubbers  are  generally  taken  from  the  least 
satisfactory  of  the  out-relief  cases.  Usually  they  are 
those  from  the  worst  streets,  for  whom  it  is  thought 
desii-able  that  work  should  be  found.  If  the  women 
misconduct  themselves  (which  practically  means  get 
drunk),  they  are  put  off  and  offered  test  work,  which 
is  harder,  less  well  paid,  and  occupies  their  whole 
time.  As  soon  as  they  show  amendment,  they  are  put 
back  as  scrubbers.  When  other  members  of  a  family 
earn  so  much  that  the  total  income  is  suffiaient  with- 
out the  scrubbing,  a  month's  notice  is  given. 

The  scale  of  out-relief  is  thus  laid  down  :  "  Out- 
door relief  shall  not  be  granted  unless  it  be  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  recipients.  The  minimum  seal© 
of  relief  shall  be  for  able-bodied  ijersons  with  a  do- 
pendent  family  : — ■ 

Father,  3s.  per  week. 

Mother,  3s.  per  week. 

First  child,  2s.  per  week. 

Second  child,  2s.  per  week. 

Third  or  more,  Is.  per  week  each. 
"  At  least  half  the  amount  in  relief  shall  be  given  in 
kind. 

"For  widows  with  more  than  one  child:  — 
Mother,  4s.  per  week. 
First  child,  2s.  per  week. 
Second  child,  2s.  per  week. 
Third  or  more.  Is.  per  week  each. 

"  Where  there  are  children  attending  school  6d.  in 
kind  shall  be  added  for  each  such  child." 

"  N.B. — Any  earnings  of  the  family  shall  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  computing  the  amount  of  relief." 
(Year  Book,  1907,  p.  76-77). 

The  actual  amount  of  out-relief  exceeds  this  scale 
in  seventeen  cases,  namely,  the  seven  cases  which  have 
no  other  income  than  out-relisf,  and  ten  others  where 
the  earnings  of  mother  and  children  are  small.  Two 
cases  receive  exactly  the  scale,  and  in  the  rest  earnings 
are  taken  into  consideration  so  as  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  out-relief  received,  but  never  so  as  to  bring  the  total 
income  of  the  family  dov.-n  to  the  minimum  amount 
mentioned  in  the  scale.  Within  these  limits  cases  are 
dealt  with  on  their  merits  ;  the  sum  which  is  sub- 
tracted on  account  of  earnings  cannot  be  deduced  from 
either  the  amount  of  the  earnings  or  the  size  of  the 
family. 

This  policy,  however,  is  not  appHed  to  all  cases,  for 
another  standing  order  requires :  "  All  widows  with 
dependent  children  whose  character  will  bear  the 
strictest  investigation  in  the  same  way  as  the  aged 
poor "  {i.e.,  with  respect  to  sobriety,  morality,  and 
general  behaviour)  "  who  are  unable  to  go  out  to 
work  in  consequence  of  their  whole  time  being 
required  in  properly  attending  to  their  chil- 
dren, who  have  no  adult  male  lodgers,  whose 
cliildren  do  not  sell  or  beg  in  the  streets,  who 
attend  to  their  children's  health  and  clccanliness,  and 
whose  habits  in  every  way  are  satisfactory  to  the 
guardians  or  their  visiting  inspector,  to  be  allowed 
OS.  per  week  for  mother,  4s.  for  first  child,  3s.  for 
second  child,  and  23.  for  each  of  the  other  children. 

"  These  regulations  shall  apply  also  to  married 
women  whose  husbands  are  in  hospital  or  lunatic 
asylums. 

"  All  incomes  to  be  deducted  except  Is.  for  each 
worker,  \mtil  the  maximum  scale  of  income  is  reached ; 
and 
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"  The  ecale  of  relief  and  income  to  be  as  follows  :  — 


Relief  to 

each 
person. 

Maximum 
Relief 
with  no 
earnings. 

Maximum 
Income 

with  one 
worker. 

Maximum 
Income 

with 
worker-'. 

Mother  - 
1st  chiia 
2iid  „ 
3ra  „ 
4th  „ 

5 
4 
3 

2 
2 

s. 

12 
14 
16 

s. 

13 
■  15 
17 

14 
16 
18 

(Year  Book,  1907,  p.  81.) 

This  is  nominally  a  scale  to  be  applied  to  all  cases 
wliicli  fulfil  the  conditions  laid  down,  but,  in  fact,  very 
few  women  receive  it.  In  a  liet  printed  on  September 
50tli,  1907,  three  "  deserving  widows  "  are  mentioned, 
but  by  the  time  that  the  investigation  was  made,  only 
one  of  these  was  still  on  the  deserving  scale.  There 
appear  to  be  many  moi-e  who  might  be  eligible,  for 
there  are  eight  motherc  in  Class  I.  and  thirteen  in 
Claes  II.  who  have  children  under  school  age,  and  of 
these,  ten  have  no  employment.  Various  reaeoniG  are 
given  why  none  of  these  women  have  "first  class  re- 
lief." For  one  thing,  the  guardians  are  very  reluctant 
to  grant  it,  on  account  of  expense,  and  if  a  woman  is 
v.'illing  to  work  they  encourage  her  to  do  so,  even 
though  ishe  may  have  young  children.  Again,  some 
of  the  relieving  oflicere  think  it  more  advantageous  for 
1  he  woman  that  she  should  not  be  on  the  detserving  liet, 
for  if  ehe  is,  she  is  not  allowed  to  work  at  all,  and  if 
she  ti-ies  to  increase  her  income  by  earning,  her  re- 
lief is  at  once  reduced,  while  if  she  is  already  at  liberty 
to  work,  she  may  do  more,  and  "  kes  is  said  about  it," 
i.e.,  though  her  relief  may  be  reduced,  the  whole 
amount  of  her  earnings  will  certainly  not  be  taken  off. 
The  relieving  offioers  are  certainly  right  as  to  the  oom- 
]3arative  advantages,  for  twenty-two  women  actually 
have  higher  incomes  than  the  maximxim  allowed  under 
the  first  class  scale,  but  whether  their  ^reasoning  is 
sound  appears  more  doubtful,  as  in  five  of  these  cases 
the  income  exiceeds  that  maximum  even  when  the 
mother's  earnings  are  subtracted. 

The  children  do  not  have  school  oardis  in  this  union, 
but  the  schoolmasters  fill  in  the  attendances  in  attend- 
ance books,  which  they  sand  direct  to  the  relieving 
officers  at  stated  periods. 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  sums  of  out- 
relief  granted.    The  median  of  out-relief  is  10  .  : — 

Table  III. 


Out- 
'ood 

Number  of  dependent  Children  in 

2  c 

ea 

'■h.  Family  with  this  Amount. 

Amount  of 
Relief  'F 

and  Moi 
togethe 

Number 
Families 
this  Amo 

Number  1 

with  1 
Child. 

1  Number  1 

with  2 
Children. 

Number 
with  3 
Cliildren. 

j  Number 

with  4 
1  Children. 

u 

V 

with  5 
Children. 

u 

With  6 
Children. 

s 

ll. 

2 
i? 

0 
6 

1 
1 

[ 

1 

4 

0 

3 

2 

1 

4 

6 

5 

0 

5 

4 

1 

0 

6 

6 

0 

2 

1 

1 

6 

6 

7 

0 

2 

I 

1 

7 

6 

8 

0 

6 

I 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

6 

1 

1 

9 

0 

3 

1 

2 

9 

6 

1 

1 

10 

0 

8 

] 

3 

2 

1 

1 

10 

6 

11 

0 

4 

2 

1 

1 

11 

6 

2 

1 

1 

12 

0 

2 

1 

1 

12 

6 

2 

1 

1 

13 

0 

13 

6 

2 

1 

1 

14 

0 

4 

1 

2 

1 

16 

0 

2 

1 

1 

16 

6 

17 

0 

1 

1 

17 

6 

18 

0 

1 

1 

■Continued. 

IV. 

THE  UNION  OF  BRADFORD. 

The  area  of  the  Union  of  Bradford  is  10,802  acres, 
and  its  population  in  1901  was  228,625.  It  does  not 
coincide  with  the  county  borough,  but  is  wholly  con- 
tained in  it,  a  few  outlying  portions  of  the  city  being 
outside  the  union  boundaries.  The  population  of  the 
county  borough  in  1901  was  279,767. 

There  are  two  main  slum  quarters  in  the  union,  but 
owing  to  the  policy  of  the  guardians  there  are  few 
recipients  of  out-relief  in  these  districts. 

The  common  type  of  working-clars  dwelling  is  the 
back  to  back  house  of  two,  three,  or  even  four  rooms. 
Except  for  defects  of  ventilation  the  houses  are  fairly  good, 
and  the  sanitation  satisfactory.  The  extent  of  over- 
crowding, according  to  ffie  census  definition,  in  1901 
was  14  "62  of  the  population,  which  is  above  that  of  any 
other  to'vn  in  the  West  Riding. 

There  are  practically  no  open  spaces  in  the  inner 
part  of  the  union,  which  is  thickly  populated.  The 
boundary,  however,  includes  outlying  portions  of  tlie 
city,  which  are  sparsely  populated,  and  very  open, 
with  houses  grouped  in  small  clusters  among  fields. 
The  whole  town  is  very  hilly,  and  the  sharp  declivities 
prevent  even  the  most  densely  populated  quarters  from 
being  shut  in  and  airless. 

Industrially,  Bradford  is  almost  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  woollen  manufacture.  In  1901  the  census 
returns  showed  that  1,830  per  10,000  of  the  men  and 
2,237  per  10,000  of  the  women  working  in  the  town 
were  employed  in  this  industiy.  The  only  other  em- 
ployments which  engage  any  considerable  number  of 
women  are  domestic  indoor  service  (44-9  per  10,000), 
dressmaking  (241  per  10,000),  and  the  silk  manufac- 
ture (226  per  10,000).  Women's  wages  in  domestic 
service  are  high.  The  charwomen  get  2s.  6d.  a  day, 
and  many  in  daily  service  get  10s.  or  lis.  a  week. 

In  the  mills  wages  vary  greatly.  The  skilled  weaver 
may  get  as  much  as  13s.,  and  the  women  in  the  comb- 
ing sheds  sometimes  get  14s.  The  great  majority,  how- 
ever, are  unskilled  spinners,  winders  or  doffers,  and 
their  wages,  starting  at  8s. ,  seldom  reach  lis. 

Tlie  wages  of  the  men  in  the  mills  are  low.  Thus  a 
great  difficulty  in  Poor  Law  administration  in  Brad- 
ford is  to  provide  for  the  casual  mill  workers  who  form 
the  majority  of  the  men  in  this  industry,  who  have  only 
short  periods  of  employment  at  wool-combing  with  low 
wages,  usually  18s.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  adult's 
low  wage  are  the  comparatively  high  earnings  of  the 
young  girls  and  boys.  The  children  who  have  sufficient 
school  attendances  may  go  to  the  mills  as  half-timers 
at  twelve  years  old.  About  50  per  cent,  of  the  children  in 
the  elementary  schools  who  are  twelve  or  more  years 
of  age  are  now  so  employed.  They  begin  on  wages  of 
3s.  and  sometimes  (though  very  seldom),  rise  to  4s.  6d. 
So  soon  as  they  become  full-timers  they  can  earn  8s.  and 
eventually,  perhaps,  10s.  or  more.  Boys  and  girls 
do  the  Siame  work  and  get  the  same  pay  until  the  boys 
are  about  eighteen.  After  that  the  boys  are  likely  to 
be  turned  off  or  to  go  to  the  wool-combing  sheds. 

A  few  half-timers  are  employed  in  shops  or  as  eiTand 
boys  at  the  same  wages  as  those  given  in  the  mills. 

Though  it  seems  that  a  large  proportion  of  children 
are  at  work  as  half-timers,  the  employers  are  in  need 
of  more  and  take  all  that  they  can  get. 

The  union  is  divided  into  four  relief  districts,  but 
these  differ  little  in  general  characteristics.  Each 
of  tlrem  contains  a  portion  of  the  thickly  populated 
centre  and  some  kes  crowded  outer  parts.  For  this 
reason  all  the  cases  have  been  taken  together  in  the 
following  tabulations,  without  distinguishing  the  dis- 
tricts. 

V. 

ENVIRONMENT  AND  DBSOIlIPnON  OF 
DWELLINGS. 

Nearly  every  family  visited  had  a  whole  house  to 
itself,  and  very  few  took  boardeTB  or  lodgers.  There 
are  no  block  dwellings  in  Bradford,  and  though  there 
are  a  few  cellar  ones,  no  families  with  children  receiv- 
ing out  relief  were  living  in  them.  The  chief  pecu- 
liarity  of  the  union  is  the  number  of  "  back  houses." 
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Tliese  are  generally  reached  by  a  passage  after  every 
second  front  house,  giving  access  to  two  back  ones 
Sometimes  the  passage  serves  four,  six,  or  even  more, 
all  giving  on  to  one  yard.  The  yards  of  these  houses 
are  generally  email,  but  often  there  is  a  wide  space 
between  one  street  and  the  next,  and  as  the  houses 
are  seldom  more  than  two,  or  at  the  most  three  storeys 
high,  there  is  no  lack  of  air.  In  some  cases  the  yard 
is  turned  into  a  small  gai'den. 


When  a  house  has  no  through  ventilation,  but  is 
otherwise  satisfactory,  its  sanitary  condition  lias  been 
classed  as  medium. 

The  following  table  gives  a  description  of  the  cases 
invc6tigate<],  and  the  next  one  shows  the  number  of 
rooms  occupied  by  each  family,  and  the  degree  of  over- 
crowding :  — 


Table  IV. 


Insufficient  '  ■ 
Information 

Kind  of 
Dwelling. 

Sanitary 
Condition. 

Condition  of 
Road. 

Kind  of  Road. 

Character  of 
Population. 

House. 
Kooms. 

Lodgers. 

Good. 
Medium. 
Bad. 

Clean. 
Medium. 
Dirty. 

Road. 
Court. 
Passage. 
Back-house. 

Good. 
Mixed. 
Poor. 
Very  Poor. 

47       2  4 

2       41  7 

30     12  10 

23     5     1  23 

12    19    19  3 

0 

3 

1 

1 

3 

NUQ! 


Table  V. 

Number  of  Kooms. 

bar  of  families  living  in  1  rcom  1 

,              „          ,,      2  room=i  -  15 

„       3     „  -  30 

„       4     „  -  6 

,              .,    more  than  4     ,,  -  1 

Unknown  -  0 


Table  VI. 

Number  of  P'amilies  in  Overcrowded 
Conditions. 
Number  of  cases  2  persons  per  room 
»         »      3        „  ,, 
„  4 


Unknown 

Number  of  persons  living  2  iji  a  room 
■'  >>  >i      3  ,, 

V  4 
„      5  „ 

Unknown 


41 
12 

0 
0 
0 
177 
85 
0 
0 
0 


Incomes — continued. 


Therefore  33  per  cent,  are  overcrowded.  The  degree  of  overcrowding,  however,  is  very  slight  since  none  of  the 
persons  overcrowded  live  more  than  3  in  a  loom.  "  ' 

Here,  as  in  York,  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  when  a  family  has  only  two  rooms  one  is  usually  set 
apart  for  day  use,  so  that  the  sleeping  accommodation  is  more  overcrowded  than  api^ears  from  the  table. 

VI. 

THE  SOI'RCES  AND  AMOUNT  OF  INCOME. 

The  facts  as  to  income  have,  as  in  other  unions,  been 
carefully  compared  with  the  statements  in  the  reliev- 
ing ollicers'  books.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Bradford 
the  incomes  do  not  fall  so  low  as  in  any  other  union 
investigated. 

Table  VII. 


Amount  of 
Income. 

Number  of  faaiilies 
with  that  Income. 

Number  in  each 
family  at  that 
Income. 

s. 

c'. 

8 

0 

1 

2. 

9 

0 

1 

3. 

10 

0 

3 

2 

3,  .3. 

10 

6 

11 

0 

11 

6 

2 

3, 

4. 

12 

0 

2 

4, 

4, 

12 

6 

3 

3, 

3,  4. 

13 

0 

1 

3. 

13 

6 

2 

4, 

4. 

U 

0 

1 

5. 

14 

6 

1 

3. 

15 

0 

3 

4, 

5,  5. 

15 

G 

16 

0 

4 

4, 

5,    6,  6. 

16 

6 

4 

3, 

4,    5,  7. 

Amount  of 
Income. 

Number  of  families 
with  that  income. 

Number  in  each 
family  at  that 
I  come. 

p.  C. 

17  0 

4 

4,    4,    6,  6. 

17  6 

18  0 

2 

5,  6, 

18  6 

4 

4,    4,    5,  6. 

19  0 

2 

6,  6. 

19  6 

1 

6. 

20  0 

1 

6. 

20  6 

21  0 

2 

6,  7. 

21  6 

3 

5,    6,  6. 

22  0 

1 

6. 

22  6 

23  0 

1 

5. 

26  0 

2 

8,  9. 

30  6 

1 

8. 

Unknown  -  -  -  _  _  | 
Median  -      -      -      -      -16 '6 

Number  of  families  of  5  or  more  psrsoas  with  incomes  less 
than  208.  =  17. 

Nunib3r  of  families  of  4  or  less  p3rsou3  with  incomss  203.  or 
more  =  0. 
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Table  VIII. 


.s 

B  i 

Number  of 
Families  with 
tiiis  Number. 

Lowf  st 
Income  for 

this  Number 

Highest 
Income  for 
this  Number. 

Median. 

Income  per 
Person  m 
Families  with 
this  Median. 

2 

2 

s. 

8 

d. 

0 

s. 

10 

d. 

0 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

3 

9 

9 

0 

16 

6 

12 

6 

4  2 

4 

13 

11 

6 

18 

6 

14 

6 

3  n 

5 

9 

14 

0 

23 

0 

16 

6 

3  3i 

6 

14 

16 

0 

22 

0 

19 

0 

3  2 

7 

2 

16 

6 

21 

0 

8 

26 

0 

30 

6 

9 

1 

26 

0 

26 

0 

Table  IX. 

Constituents  of  Income  arranged  as  percentages  of 
whole  income. 


Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

0 

1-25 

26-60 

51-75 

Over 
75 

Number  of  cases  in  which 
the  percentage  of  Out 
Relief  to  Income  is  as 
above       -      -  — 

0 

4 

16 

13 

19 

Number  of  cases  in  which 
the  percentage  of 
Mother's  Earninjzs  to 
Income  is  as  above  — 

19 

20 

9 

3 

1 

Number  of  cases  in  which 
the  percentage  of 
Children's  E  ir  'ings  to 
Income  is  as  above  = 

3i 

11 

1 

4 

2 

Number  of  cases  in  which 
the  percentage  of  In- 
come from  other 
sources  is  as  above  = 

38 

7 

2 

0 

Number  of  cases  in  which  percentage  is  unknown,  1. 
Number  of  cases  in  which  Out  Relief  =  whole  Income 
(included  above)  7. 

Out  relief  here  forms  a  larg;er  proportiooi  of  income 
than  it  does  in  most  of  the  unions  investigated.  Only 
in  four  cases  (8  per  cent.)  is  it  less  than  25  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  income,  and  it  exceeds  75  per  cent,  iu 
nineteen  cases  (36  per  cent.). 

Mothers'  earnings  on  +h©  other  hand  are  but  a  small 
proportion.  They  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the  income  in 
four  cases  (8  per  cent.),  and  in  39  cases  (75  per  cent.) 
they  are  nothing  or  not  more  than  25  per  cent. 

Children's  earnings  are  even  less  importaait  ;  only  in 
s©ven  cases  (13  per  cent.)  do  they  exceed  25  per  cent, 
of  the  income.  The  low  proportion  of  children's  earn- 
ings is  probably  due  to  the  high  wages  wkich  young 
people  can  earn  in  Bradford,  for  when  a  family  con- 
tains more  than  one  or  at  most  two  workers  besid©  tho 
mother,  the  income  is  generally  such  as  to  make  re- 
sort to  parish  help  unnecessary. 

There  ara  thirteen  childreai  of  twelve  and  thirteen 
at  work  as  half-timers.  These  are  shown  separately  in 
the  table  of  possible  wage-earners. 

Table  X. 

NuMBEK  OF  Families  with  One  or  More  Members 
OVER  School  Age. 

Persons 
over  14  and 
half-timers 
under  14. 


Persons 
over  14. 


VII. 

EXPENDITURE. 
(a)  Rent. 

The  highest  rent  paid  is  6s.,  and  the  lowest  is  2s, 
The  median  is  4s.,  and  this  figure  is  also  the  mode. 
Lodgers  are  rare,  but  one  family,  by  sub-letting,  lives 
I'ent  free  and  makes  6d.  profit  as  well. 

Table  XI. 
Rent  as  Percentage  of  Income. 
Number  of  cases  in  ^\  hich  rent  =      0-25%  of  income  =  26 
„  I,  „         =  25%-50%        „        =  25 

=  51%-75%        „        =  1 
=  76%-100%       „       =  a 
Number  unknown  =  1 

(h)  Food. 

There  are  five  cases  in  which  the  children  receive 
dinner-tickets.  In  four  of  these  the  tickets  are  part 
of  the  out-relief,  and  are  reckoned  as  such  in  dealing 
with  incomes  ;  in  the  fifth  case  they  are  given  by  the 
education  authority.  The  woman  in  this  case  said 
that  the  school  attendance  officer  had  told  her  that 
the  committee  thought  of  asking  the  guardians  to  pay 
for  these  tickets,  until  someone  pointed  out  that  her 
out-relief  would  then  be  reduced,  so  they  decided  to 
take  no  action.  The  tickets  in  this  case  have  been 
reckoned  as  "  income  from  other  sources,"  at  the  samo 
amount  as  the  guardians  pay  for  theirs,  namely  Is.  a 
child. 

These  school  dinners  have  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  classifying  food,  and  as  they  are  given  regularly 
on  six  days  in  the  week,  they  bring  the  cases  affected 
into  a  higher  class  than  they  would  otherwise  deserve. 


Diet. 

Table  XII. 

Cases. 

Children. 

Class  I.  •- 

12- 

,S5 

„     II.  - 

19 

85 

„    III.  - 

6 

16 

„    IV.  - 

10 

24 

Unknown 

6 

24 

Total  - 

53 

184 

Number  of  fHiiiilies  with  1 


35 
13 
5 
0 


15 
7 
3 


The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  sun- 
dry gifts  help  these  people  to  obtain  food  :  — 

Help  in  Food."'  ' 

1.  Friends  send  delicacies  when  she  is  ill. 

2.  Bones  for  broth  from  neighbour. 

3.  Occasional  help  in  food  from  mother. 

4.  Some  sterilised  milk — food  from  husband's  mother  if  in 

want. 

5.  Mother's  brother  gi\-es  her  father  1  brown  loaf  a  week. 

Niece  (living  with  family)  sometimes  gives  food. 

6.  Occasional  jar  of  dripping  from  employers. 

7.  Employers  and  friends  often  give  food. 

8.  Food  from  Guild  of  Help. 

9.  Some  broken  food  from  employer. 

10.  Some  broken  food  from  employer. 

11.  Good  deal  of  food  from  mother-in-law,  and  some  from 

neighbours. 

12.  A  little  food  from  neighbours. 

13.  Brothers  and  sisters  help  in  food. 

Summary. 
(Help  in  13  cases.) 

Food  from  relations      -       -      -  5  cases. 

„       „    friends         -       -       -  4  „ 

»   employers    -      -      -  4  ,r 

„       ,,    church  and  other  charity  2  „ 

(c)  Clothing. 

The  state  of  the  children's  clothing  was  ascertained 
for  115  out  of  the  184  children.    It  was  not  found  pos- 
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siblo  to  distinguish  between  sufficiency  and  quality,  or 
to  cla.ssify  boots  separately.  The  results  obtained  are 
shown  iji  the  following  table  :  — 

Table  XIII. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

To;al. 

Good  - 

23 

34 

59 

Medium 

25 

20 

45 

Bad 

6 

5 

11 

Unknown 

•23 

41 

69 

84 

100 

184 

Help 

IN  Clothes. 

1.  Few  clothes  from  Guild  of  Help  visitor. 

2.  Clothes  from  employer. 

3.  Few  clothes  from  school. 

4.  Employers  and  friends  practically  keep  children  in 

clothes,  and  give  boots  often. 

5.  Few  clothes  from  Guild  of  Help  visitor. 

6.  Some  clothes  from  employer. 

7.  A  bundle  of  clothes  from  employer. 

8.  Very  few  clothes  from  sistsr-in-la\v. 

9.  Some  clothes  from  husband's  cousin. 

10.  Occasional  help  in  clothes. 

11.  „         ,,  ,,       (Church  or  Guild  of  Help?). 

Summary. 

Help  in  11  cases. 

Clothes  from  relations   2  cases 

„       ,,     friends   1  case. 

„       ,,     employers   4  cases. 

„       „     Church  and  other  charity      -      -  5  case'. 

(d)  Other  Expenditure. 

Only  thirteen  cases  get  any  help  from  friends  or  from 
charity  other  than  already  considered.  The  following 
list  shows  the  nature  of  these  casual  additions  to  income. 
The  scholarships  won  by  the  children  may  be  most  im- 
portaut  to  the  child,  but  except  in  the  case  of  one  mainten- 
ance scholarship,  these  do  not  affect  the  family  income 
at  all. 

1.  Mother-in-law  may  give  a  little  at  Christmas.  Reliev- 

ing officer  says  help  from  friends  in  kind. 

2.  Girl  of  11  has  scholarship. 

3.  Chapel  visit  and  help. 

4.  Husband's  mother  pays  insurance.    Some  help  from 

Wesleyan  chapel. 
.  Probable  help  from  gramlmother  and  Guild  of  Help. 

6.  Church  visitor  once  gave  2s.  6d. 

7.  A  little  help  from  married  brother. 

8.  Mother-in-law  and  sister  pay  insurance.  Husband's 

uncle  is  landlord  and  lets  her  have  house  a  little 
cheaper  than  most. 

9.  Mother  helps  when  in  work. 

10.  Boy  of  11  has  scholarship.    Loan  from  Guild  of  Help 

-  (£3). 

11.  A  little  help  from  aunt  and  mother. 
12. 

13.  Possibly  mother  helps  a  little. 

14.  "Ladies'  Cnarity"  for  confinement.    Neighbours  do 

thirga  for  her. 

15.  Girl  of  13  and  boy  of  10  have  scholarships  (one  with 


maintenance  counted  in  incomes). 

Summary. 
Help  in  15  eases. 
Help  from  relations     -       -       -      -       -       -     9  cases. 

,,      ,,     friends  -     2  ,, 

,,      ,,     church  and  other  charity   -       -       -     6  ,, 

Scholarships  2  ,, 

(3  children) 

VIII. 


THE  COMFORT  OF  THE  HOME. 

Table  XIV. 
Furniture. 


Good         -  -  _  _  27 

Medium      -  -  -  -  12 

Poor           -  -  _  _  8 

Very  Poor  -  _  -  _  2 

Unclassed    -  -  -  _  3 


I. — Continued. 
Continued. 

Table  XV. 
Cleanliness. 


Clean         _         _  _  -  33 

Medium      _          _  -  -  10 

Dirty         _         -  -  -  9 

Unclassed   -         -  -  -  1 

IX. 


THE  MOTHER. 

(a)  Character. 

The  following  table  shows  how  well  the  guardians 
carry  out  their  policy  of  only  granting  out  relief  to 
respectable  cases.  Ono  of  the  women  placed  in  Class 
IV.  is  the  on©  whose  case  was  described  in  Section  III., 
and  another  only  had  relief  for  a  short  time,  and  ha<i 
already  lost  it  when  she  was  visited.  The  third  is  a 
thoroughly  slovenly  and  dirty  woman.  She  used  to 
drink,  but  is  not  known  to  have  don©  so  sine©  her  hus- 
band died  (January,  1907).  She  has  somewhat  im- 
proved in  her  ways  sintce  she  had  out  relief,  owing  to 
the  supervision  of  the  relieving  officer,  who  has  visited 
her  six  times  in  less  than  six  months. 

Table  XVI. 

Class  I.    Class  II.    Class  III.    Cla.ss  IV.  Unclassed. 


15            21             6  3  8 

i.e.,  of  those  classed — 33  per  cent,  are  in  Class  I. 

47  ,,           „       „  IL 

13  ,,          ,,      „  in. 

7  ,,           „       „  IV. 

(!))  Health. 

Table  XVIL 
Good    -----      -      .-      -  12 

Poor  22 
IJad  14 
Unclassed    ------  3 

I.e.,  of  tliose  classed  25  per  cent,  have  good  health. 

,,  ,,  4G       ,,         ,,    poor  ,, 

20       ,.  ,,  bad 

(c)  Employment. 


Although  the  woollen  industry  employs  so  many 
women  workei's,  only  three  of  the  mothers  work  in  the. 
mills.  These  are  two  weavers,  earning  12s.  and  lis.  6d. 
respectively,  and  one  winder,  who  earns  10s.  6d.  No 
other  cases  earn  so  much.  The  next  in  order  is  a 
woman  who  makes  9s.  (as  nearly  as  can  be  reckoned) 
by  keeping  a  shop.  The  earnings  of  the  rest  range 
from  7s.  6d.  down  to  6d.  per  week.  The  median  of 
the  whole  is  4s. 

Twenty-four  mothers  (i.e.,  73  per  cent.)  are  employed 
in  washing,  charing,  and  other  housework.  A  char- 
woman in  Bradford  usually  receives  2s.  5d.  a  day,  but 
none  of  the  cases  have  regular  work  of  this  kind  for 
more  than  three  days  a  week.  The  median  of  earnings 
in  these  employments  is  3s.  6d. 

The  following  table  gives  the  numbers  engaged  in 


each  kind  of  work  :  — 

Table  XVIII. 

1.  Office  cleaning    ------  1 

2.  Washing,  charing,  and  other  housework      -  21 

3.  Cooking  _-_-__-0 

4.  Nursing  and  minding  children     -      -      -  1 

5.  Sewing,  dressmaking,  &c.    -       -       -       -  1 

6.  Laundry  work    ------  y 

7.  Factory  work  : — 

Skilled  -------  2 

Unskilled      ------  i 

8.  Shop-keeping      ------  3 

No  Employment         -      -      -      -      -  20 

5.^ 
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Twenty-six  of  the  women  have  some  regular  work, 
and  twenty  have  some  work  which  takes  them  away 
from  home.  Only  four  have  regular  work  away  from 
home  on  four  or  more  days  in  the  week,  and  these  aiJ 
make  some  provision  for  the  care  of  their  children 
while  they  are  absent.  In  one  case  the  father  is  at 
home,  in  two  there  )S  a  grand-parent,  and  in  the  fourth 
a  neighbour  takes  charge  of  them. 

X. 

THE  FATHER. 

Only  eleven  of  the  fathers  of  the  out  relief  childr3n 
whose  occupations  were  ascertained  had  been  employed 
in  the  woollen  industry,  six  of  them  as  skilled,  and  five 
as  unskilled  workers.  In  seven  cases  the  employment 
is  unknown.  Of  the  cases  in  which  it  was  ascertained 
four,  or  9  per  cemt.,  followed  commercial  occupations, 
fourteen  (30  per  cent.)  were  skilled,  and  twenty-six 
(57  per  cent.)  unskilled  workers,  and  two  (4  per  cent.) 
were  in  other  emplojTnents. 


work.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  prospect  of  getting 
the  children  to  work  at  an  early  age  induces  mothers  to 
send  them  to  school  regularly.  The  attendance,  therefore, 
in  the  79  cases  where  it  was  ascertained  is  distinctly  good 


Table  XXI. 
Regularity  of  School  Attendance. 


Regular. 

Fairly  Regular. 

Iriegu'ar. 

Half- 
timer. 

Absent 

for 
Illness. 

Absent 

for 
other 
causes. 

Absent 

for 
lUnets. 

Absent 
for 
other 
cau-es. 

53 

1 

5 

3 

4 

13 

Unknown,  54. 


XI. 

CHILDREN  OVER  SCHOOL  AGE. 

There  are  live  boys  and  six  girls  living  at  home  who 
are  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  They  are  all  engaged 
in  unskilled  labour,  and  with  the  exception  of  one 
girl  who  is  in  printing  works,  all  are  employed  in  the 
woollen  mills.  The  wages  are  the  same  for  boys  and 
for  girls  ;  the  median  is  9s.,  and  none  of  them  get 
more  than  10s.  Only  one  girl  is  over  eighteen.  The 
ages  are  as  follows  :  — 


The  intelligence  of  the  children  and  their  place  in 
school  are  ehown  in  the  following  tables :  — 


14  years 

15  „ 

16  „ 

17  „  . 

18  „ 


Table  XIX. 

-  -      4  boys 

-  -      0  „ 

-  -      1  „ 

-  -      0  ,, 

-  -      0  „ 


2  girls 
2 

1  >, 
0  „ 
1 


There  are  also  two  married  sons  away  from  home. 
XIL 

CHILDREN  ON  OUT-RELIEF. 

The  children  of  families  receiving  out-relief  in  Brad- 
ford numbei-ed  184.  They  include  a  boy  and  two  girls 
less  than  a  year  old,  eighteen  boys  and  thirty  girls 
aged  one  to  five,  and  65  boys  and  68  girls  aged  five  to 
fourteen. 

The  state  of  cleanliness  of  these  children  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  :  — 


Table  XX. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Clean  - 

30 

37 

67 

Medium 

23 

23 

46 

Dirty  - 

5 

0 

5 

Unknown  - 

26 

40 

66 

84 

100 

181 

The  education  of  the  children  is  hampered  by  the 
half-time  system.  Children  of  twelve  who  have  made 
the  necessary  number  of  school  attendances  can  begin 
to  work.  Among  the  out-relief  children  there  were 
n:n3  boys  and  fourteen  girls  of  twelve  and  thirteen.  Six 
boys  and  seven  ghis  out  of  these  were  half-timsrs.  One 
girl  is  in  a  higher  grade  school,  it  was  not  discovered 
whether  three  of  the  nine  remaining  children  had  made 
sufficient  attendances  to  go  to  work.  Six  of  them  cer- 
tainly had  not  done  so.  Thirteen  children  out  of  fourteen, 
or  perhaps  seventeen  ((".e.,  at  least  76  percent.),  therefore, 
who  had  made  the  n33esr,ary  attendances,  had  started 


Table  XXII. 

B 

Number  of  children  who  are  in  a 
h  gh  standard  for  their  age  - 

.ys. 
6 

Girls. 
3 

Total. 

9 

Number  of  chilJren  who  are  in  the 
right  standard  for  their  ag-i  - 

18 

23 

41 

Number  of  children  who  are  in  a  low 
s  .andarJ  for  the'r  age  - 

13 

14 

27 

Number  of  children  who  are  two  years 
more  below  the  right  standard 
(included  above)    -       -       -  - 

5 

5 

10 

There  are  no  children  of  7  or  older  in  the  infants' 
department. 

Above  figures  expressed  a?  percentage  of  tha  number  of 
children  whose  standard  is  known. 

12 
63 
35 


Percentage  in  a  high  standard 
„        ,,  the  right  staadar 
„  a  low  standarl 


two  years  or  more  below  right  standard 
(included  above)       -      -      -      .  - 

Table  XXIII. 

Intelligence  of  Children. 


13 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

•'.'lass  T. 

16 

16 

32 

,.  ir. 

32 

35 

67 

„  III. 

0 

0 

0 

„  IV. 

8' 

15 

23 

V. 

0 

1 

1 

UiiclasseJ 

33 

56 

Table  XXI^ 

Number  in  each  Standard. 

Boy.-. 

Girls. 

Total 

Standard 

VII.       -  1 

0 

1 

VI.       -  2 

3 

5 

!) 

V.       -  7 

5 

12 

5? 

IV.       -  4 

9 

13 

)J 

III.       -  4 

8 

12 

)T 

II.       -  11 

G 

17 

Infants  - 

i.       -  8 

9 

17 

-  16 

16 

32 

Number  of  in 'ants  under  five  years  old  -      -  12 
Number  of  children  over  five  whose  standard  is 
unknown  -------36 

(Three  of  these  are  in  H  gher  Grade  S.liools). 

As  already  noted,  there  are  thirteen  children  who 
v.-ork  half-time.  Eleven  of  the«€  are  in  the  mills,  one 
is  an  errand  boy,  and  one  girl  works  in  a  shop.  The 
earnings  in  the  mills  range  from  3s.  to  4s.,  and  are  the 
.■same  for  boys  and  girls.  Other  half-time  workers  re- 
ceive about  the  same.  The  median  wage  for  the  half- 
timers  is  3s.  9d.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  one 
boy  of  eleven  who  sells  papers  before  and  after  school, 
making  about  3s.  6d.  a  week,  while  another  boy,  aged 
ten,  earns  Is.  6d.  a  week  by  carrying  round  papers  to 
]33ople's  houses. 
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APPENDIX  VIII. 


St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 

REPORT  ON  INQUIRY  INTO  CASES  OF  CHILDREN  WHOSE  PARENTS  WERE  IN  RECEIPT 
OF  OUTDOOR  RELIEF  IN  ST.  GEORGE'S  (HANOVER  SQUARE). 

By  Mary  Longman  and  Marion  Phillips,  B.A.,  D.Sc.  (Econ.). 


I. 

DATE  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  INQUIRi'. 
The  guardians  of  St.  George's  Union  in  October, 
1'307,  ordered  a  list  to  be  prepared  of  persons  receiving 
outdoor  relief  who  had  children  depsndoni  on  them. 
The  list  showed  the  name,  address,  number  of  chil- 
dren under  fourteen,  and  amount  of  out-relief  given  in 
each  case.  The  list  was  received  in  November,  1907, 
and  the  investigators  at  once  proceeded  with  the  In- 
quiry. 

There  were  only  twenty-two  cases  on  the  list,  and 
they  were  responsible  for  fifty-six  children.  Seventeen 
of  the  cases  (77  per  cent.)  were  widows,  and  widows' 
children  are  73  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  In  three 
families  the  father  is  at  home,  but  not  able-bodied  ; 
these  are  fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  account 
for  the  same  proportion  of  children.  One  woman  is  a 
deserted  wife,  and  she  has  six  children — 11  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  In  the  remaining  case  the  mother  is 
dead,  and  the  father  has  deserted  the  children.  These 
were  three  girls,  but  only  one  of  them  is  still  under 
fourteen.    They  live  with  their  maternal  grandmother. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cases  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  head  of  the  family. 

Tacle  J. 

Number  of 


Widows  ----- 

Number. 
17 

Cliili'ren 
dejiendent. 
41 

Deserted  wives 

1 

6 

Husband  at  home  (not  able- 
bodied)     _      _      -  „ 

3 

8 

Orphan   -      -    ^  - 

1 

1 

22 

56 

IL 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 
The  inquiry  was  conducted  in  the  usual  way  by 
visits  to  the  homes  and  to  the  schools,  where  the  chil- 
dren were  medically  inspected.  The  infoi'mation 
gained  was  checked  by  reference^  to  the  books  of  the 
relieving  of&cer,  and  some  additional  information  was 
gained  in  conversaticn  with  various  officers  of  the 
guardians. 


Table  II. 

I.    Number   of  cases  in   which  information   was  6 
obtained  from  each  source. 

II.    Numlier  of  cases  in  which  information  could  not 
be  obtained  from  each  source,  including  : — 
(«)  Cases  in  which  information  was  obtained  1 
from  all  other  source=,  but  the  mother 
was  not  seen. 

(6)  Cases  in  which  inform^iion  was  obtained  12 
from  all  other  sources,  but  no  children 
were  seen. 

(c)  C.  ses  in  which  information  was  obtained  3 
from  the  Relieving  Offic-.r  only. 

Total  nambtr  of  cases      -  22 

III.    Number  of  cases  in  which  no  children  were  2 
medically  examined. 


III. 

ADMINISTRA'I  ION   OF  OUT-RELIEF. 

The  guardians  follow,  as  a  rule,  a  strict  policy. 
They  prefer  to  send  children  to  the  district  school 
rather  than  to  grant  out  -  relief.  They  always  stop 
the  relief  when  they  discover  that  the  recipient  drinks, 
and  they  do  not  give  it  when  there  is  no  other  source  of 
income.  Apart  from  these  circumstances  they  have  no 
definite  rules  for  its  administration,  and  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  the  twenty-two  cases  on  the  list  were  singled 
out  to  receive  it.  There  is  no  fixed  scale  of  relief,  but 
the  following  table  shows  the  sums  actually  given. 
The  median  is  Eb.,  and  relief  is  given  wholly  in  money 
in  every  case. 

The  relieving  officers  visit  the  cases  once  in  every 
month,  and  seem  to  keep  fairly  well  informed  of  their 
circumstances,  but  exert  little  or  no  influence  in  such 
matters  as  cleanliness  or  choice  of  dwelling. 

There  are  no  school  caids.  Tliese  have  recently  been 
given  up,  as  it  was  thought  that  they  caused 
unpleasantness  for  the  children  at  school,  and  the  at- 
tendance is  sufficiently  cared  for  by  the  school  at- 
tendance officer. 


Table  IN. 


Amount  of 
Out-Relief.  _ 

Number  of 
families  with 
this  amount. 

Number  of  Children  in  families  with  this  amount. 

Number 
with  1 
Child. 

Number 
with  2 
Children. 

Number 
with  3 
Children. 

Number 
with  4 
Children. 

Number 
with  5 
Children. 

Number 
with  t) 
Children. 

Number 
with  7 
Children. 

s.  d. 

3  0 

3 

2 

1 

4  0 

5 

1 

4 

5  0 

5 

4 

1 

6  0 

3 

3 

7  0 

3 

2 

1 

8  0 

3 

•2 

1 

N.B. — 3  cases  receive  3s.  6J.,  6s.  6d.,  7s.  6.1.    These  sums  have  been  put  with  43.,  7s.,  Ss.  respectively. 
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IV. 


ST.  GEORGE'S  UNION. 

The  area  of  St.  George's  Union  is  1,887  acres,  and  its 
population  in  1901  was  128,256.  The  greater  part  of 
the  district  is  peopled  by  a  prosperous  class,  the 
streets  are  broad  and  the  houses  large.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  poor  quarter,  lying  between  Victoria-street  and 
the  river.  Here  are  some  very  bad  streets,  the  houses 
are  old  and  out  of  repair,  and  the  population  includes 
some  of  the  lowest  class.  There  is  no  other  poor  quar- 
ter in  the  neighbourhood,  and  rents  ara  high,  and 
tend  to  rise  higher.  The  streets  in  this  part  are  fast 
bedng  demolished,  some  have  already  been  replaced  by 
the  County  Council  dwelling  on  the  Millbank  Estate. 

The  displaced  population  from  this  district  goes 
either  to  Lambeth,  and  so  out  of  the  union,  or 
else  westwards  to  Pimlico,  which  is  therefore  becoming 
poorer.  Here  the  streets  have  a  good  appearance,  but 
the  houses  are  now  mostly  let  in  tenements  of  one 
or  two  rooms. 

The  only  employments  in  this  union  are  those  which 
result  from  the  presence  of  wealthy  neighbours.  There 
is  practically  no  work  for  women  but  charing  and 
office  cleaning.  Employment  of  this  kind,  though  not 
sufficient  for  all  who  desire  it,  is  more  abundant 
than  in  any  other  union  which  has  been  investigated. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  DWELLINGS. 

Not  one  of  the  families  investigated  has  a  whole 
house  to  itself.  Ten  of  them,  however,  are  in  self- 
contained  dwellings,  of  which  six  belong  to  the  Pea- 
body  Donation  Fund,  and  three  to  the  London  County 
Council.  These  homes  being  in  blocks  of  dwellings 
standing  in  courtyards,  have  necessarily  been  classified 
with  courts  under  "  kind  of  road,"  but  they  are  very 
different  from  the  little  courts  running  off  from  streets, 
of  which  there  are  so  many  in  some  of  the  unions  in- 
vestigated. Of  this  kind  of  court  there  is  only  one 
specimen  among  the  St.  George's  cases. 


Table 

Kind  of  Dwelling  : 
Dwelling  - 
Rooms 

Rooms  with  lodgers  - 


Sanitary  Condition  : 
Good 
Medium 
Bid  - 


IV. 


Condition  of  Road 
Clean  - 
Medium 
Dirty  - 

Kind  of  Road : 
Road  - 
Passage 
Court  - 


Character  of  Population : 

Good  

Mixed  

Poor  

Very  Poor  

'  Table  V. 

Degree  of  Overcrowding. 
Number  of  families  living  in  1  room  - 
2  rooms  - 

)J  J)  31  "  )J 

unknown 


10 
9 
3 

n 

4 
7 


10 
10 
2 


11 
1 

10 


Cases.  Persons 
Number  living — 2  persons  or  less  to  a  room  -     11  41 
,,       3  persons  to  a  room          -      7  28 
.>       4       „          „          -       -      2  16 
„       5       ,,          ,.          .       .      1  5 

1  5 


Unknown  - 

i.e. — 48  per  cent,  of  the  cases  (54  per  cent,  of  the  persons) 
about  whom  information  was  obtained  are  technically 
overcrowded. 

VI. 

IXCOME. 

The  amount  of  the  family  income  has  been  ascertained 
in  every  case,  and  ranges  from  66.  to  35s.  6d.  The 
median  lies  between  IBs.  and  18s.  6d.  The  following 
table  shows  the  actual  amounts  of  income,  with  the 
numbers  in  the  families  at  each  amount  :  — 

Table  VI. 

Number  of  Number  in  each 

Families  with        Family  with  this 
this  Amount,  Amount. 


Amount  of 
Income. 


6 
11 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
18 
19 
20 
20 
21 
23 
28 
32 


32  6 
35  6 


2. 
4. 
3. 

3, 
4. 
3, 
3, 
4. 
4. 
3. 
8. 
5, 
4. 
4. 
8. 
5. 


Number  of  families  of  5  or  more  persons  with  incomes 
under  £1  =  1. 

Number  of  families  of  4  or  less  persons  with  incomes  of  £1 
or  more  —  3. 

Table  VII. 


Number  in 
Family. 

Number  of 
Families  with 
this  Number 

Lowest 
Income  for 
this  Number. 

Highest 
Income  for 
this  Number. 

Median. 

Amount  per 

head  in 
Families  with 
this  Median. 

s.  d. 

p. 

.). 

.s.  d 

s.  d. 

2 

1 

6  0 

6 

0 

3 

8 

14  0 

20 

0 

17 

0 

5  8 

4 

5 

11  0 

28 

6 

18 

6 

4  7^ 

5 

5 

18  0 

S2 

6 

21 

0 

4  2i 

6 

0 

7 

0 

8 

3 

20  6 

35 

6 

Table  VIII. 

Constituents  of  Income  as  Percentages  of  the  Whole. 


0 

1-25 

26-50 

51-75 

76-100 

Number  of  cases  in  which  the  percentage  of 
Out- Relief  to  Income  is  as  above  - 

0 

7 

14 

1 

0 

Number  of  cases  in  which  the  percentage  of 
Mother's  Earnings  to  Income  is  as  above 

3 

2 

5 

11 

1 

Number  of  cases  in  which  the  percentage  of 
Children's  Earnings  to  Income  is  as  above  - 

16 

4 

1 

1 

0 

Number  of  cases  in  which  the  percentage  of 
Income  from  other  sources  to  Income  is  as 

15 

1 

2 

3 

1 
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APPENDIX  Vlll.— Continued. 
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From  the  last  table  it  appears  that  out-relief  only  {d)  Other  Expenditure. 
exceeds  50  per  cent,  of  the  income  in  one  case.  In  Very  few  cases  receive  help  of  miscellaneous  kinds 
fourteen  cases  (64  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number),  it  towards  the  family  expenditure.  The  Church  is  known 
is  between  25  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent.  Mother's  to  help  one  case,  and  may  possibly  do  something  for 
earrings  are  more  important.  They  exceed  50  per  another,  which  also  receives  a  little  from  a  former  em- 
cent,  in  twelve  cases  (55  per  cent.),  and  in  sixteen  cases,  ployer.  One  mother  was  helped  by  chapel  friends  to 
or  74  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  they  are  between  25  per  „et  a  grant  for  her  daughter's  training  in  typewriting 
cent,  and  75  per  cent.  Children's  earnings  come  to  and  shorthand.  These  friends  have  also  helped  in 
very  little  ;  they  only  occur  m  six  cases,  and  in  four  other  ways,  but  very  seldom  by  gifts, 
of  these,  or  18  per  cent.,  they  are  under  25  j^er  cent. 

of  the  income.      The  income  from  other  sources  is  YIII. 

slightly  higher.    In  four  cases,  or  18  per  cent,  of  the  „„„   nniUT^nPT   nir    ttttt  ttomp 

number,  it  exceeds  50  per  cent,  of  the  income.  COMl^OKl    01^     IHE  HOME. 

The  next  table  shows  the  number  of  possible  wage  Table  XIII. 

earners  in  each  family.  Furniture. 

Good  5  ca*e-. 

Table  IX.  Fair  11  „ 

Number  of  Familie.s  with  One  or  more  Members  Poor  -    2  „ 

OVER  School  Age.  Very  Poor  -      -      -      -     1  „ 

Number  with  1        -       -       -       10  Unknown   -       -       -       -     .S  „ 

„        „    2       -      -      -        8  Table  XIV. 

)i    3        ...        3  Cleanliness. 

4        .       .      .        \  Clean  11  cx-es. 

Medium      -       -       -       -     4  „ 

VII.  Dirty  4  „ 

Unknown   -       -       -       -     .3  ,, 

EXPENDITURE. 

IX. 

VI,-    ^''l^^''^:          .  .        .  THE  MOTHER. 

Rents  are  high  m  this  union,  and  there  is  very  .       ^    ,         L^      ■    ^  ^ 

little  accommodation  of  any  sort  for  people  who  are  ,  I"  one  of  the  cases  investigated  the  mother  is  dead, 

poor.    The  lowest  rent  paid  is  3s.  6d.,  and  the  highest  the  father  has  disappeared,  and  the  children  are  living 

"is  20s.    Two  families  pay  the  latter  sum,  but  both  with  their  grandmother.    There  are  therefore  only  21 

let  off  part  of  the  house.    The  median  is  5s.  and  mothers  to  classify. 

5s.  6d.  [a]  Character  and  Intelligence. 

The  proportion  of  rent  to  income  is  shown  by  the  Table  XV. 

following  table : —  Pqcoo  Percentage 

rp         Y  t-ases.      of  those  classed. 

^-  Class     I.        -      -       -        3  17 

Rent  as  Percentage  of  Income.  H       -            -      11  65 

Percent.  "     „j        ...        2  12 

Number  of  cases  in  which  rent  =    1-25   of  Income    -     7  jy  ^  6 

=  26-50         „          -    11  Unchissed       -       -       -        4  — 
„       =  51-  75         „          -  4 

7«^irtn                        n  Table  XVI. 

=  ^^^^^         "          -  (h)  Health. 

(b)  Food.  Good  ------  8 

The  table  shows  the  numbers  of  cases  and  of  children  Poor  -------  8 

in  each  class.  Bad    -----  2 

There  is  very  little  assistance  in  food  here.    In  one  Unclassed  -----        3  ■ 

case  there  are  two  married  daughters  who  probably  Emi'loyment. 

give  a  good  deal  of  food  to  the  only  child  still  left  at  at-    x          i.    r  ^i,    m       ^i.       i  i  ? 

^  -P,  .  •         „4.v,^^         +1,.^,.^  Nineteen  out  oi  the  21  mothers  do  some  work,  and 

home,  but  in  no  other  was  there  any  sign  oi  this  kind  .  ,                               ^  a-      ^  Am 
of  helri                                                o  of  tnese  10,  or  53  per  cent.,  are  oihce-cleaners.  Oihce- 
'■  cleaning  is  indeed  almost  the  only  regular  employ- 
Table  XI.  ment  obtainable  by  these  women.    The  pay  is  corn- 
Cases.    Children.  paratively  good,  never  falling  below  10s.,  and  rising  as 
Class     I.  -      -      -       -       -        9            22  high  ae  14s  for  the  County  Council  offices.  The 
jj    _      _      _      _      _        3             4  median  of  wages  for  ofhce-cleaning  is  10s.  6d.  and  lis. 
"  Other  women  who  earn  ICe.  or  more  are  an  ironer,  a 
"            -----        d            11  charwoman  regularly  employed  at  a  theatre,  and  a 
,)     IV.  -----       3             5  paper  sorter.    These  are  sufficient  to  bring  the  medium 
Unclassed  -----        4            14  of  earnings  for  all  the  women  employed  up  to  10s.  6d. 

—            —  The  wages  for  washing  and  charing  vary  greatly.  They 

22            56  begin  at  Is.,  and  rise  to  12s.,  the  median  being  at 

(c)  Clothes. 

.                            "  Fifteen  of  the  working  mothers  have  some  regular 

ihe  following  Uhle  shows  the    condition    of  the  ^-ork,  and  14  of  them  (74  per  cent.)  have  regular  work 

children  s  clothing:  away  from  home  on  four  or  more  days  in  the  week. 

Table  XII.  Nine  out  of  thetse  14  make  no  arrangement  for  the  care 

Boye.        Girle.         Total.  °^          children  while  they  are  absent. 

Good  -      -       -       10  '          20  '          30  '  ^         ^^^^^  ™h 

Employments  of  Mothers. 

^^^^"^     -      -        4             3             7  1_  Ofli^^  ^l^^j^i^g  J,-, 

-       -       -        2              1               3  2.  Washing,  charing,  and  othe;  housewoik  •  7 

UncIaeeeJ   -       -        6             10             16  3  Cooking  0 

Out  of  the  forty  children  classel,  therefore,  thirty,  4.  Nursing  and  minding  children  -       -       -  2 

or  75  per  cent.,  are  well  dressed.  -       5^  Serving  1 

There  is  practically  no  assistance  given  to  these  6  Laundry  work  2 

families  by  way  of  gifts  of  clothing.    Such  help  was  ^[              ^^^^^  (unskilled)  -       -      -       -  1 

only  traced  in  one  case,  m  which  a  parcel  of  clothes  ^  , 

is  received  from  some  charitable  visitor  every  Christ-  oyment  2 

mas.  Number  with  2  or  moie  employments     -  4 
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Table  XVIII.  XIT. 

CHILDREN  ON  OUT-BELIEF. 
Care  of  Children  when  Mother  goes  out  to  rru     >.  i     t  t  t 

Ine  state  ot  cleanimces  wae  ascertained  with  regard 
Regular  Work.  to  41  out  of  the  56  children,  and  is  shown  in  the  follow- 

ing ta-ble  :  — 

Number  who  make  no  arrangement        ...        9  T^ble  XX. 

,,       of  office  cleaners  and  others  not  out  all  day       10  Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

,                     .      ■  o*  Clean   11  ...       19       ...  30 

,,       who  pay  someone  to  mind  children    -       -  2* 

^  ■'  Medium    4  ...  4       ...  8 

,,       of  cases  where  elder  sister  minds  children  -  1  Dirty  2  13 

,,       of  ca«es  where  another  relation  minds  Unclassed    5       ...       10       ...  15 

children  3  School  attendance  is  very  good  on  the  whole.  Infor- 

*  One  case  appears  twice.    The  woman  u-uaHy  makes  no  ^^^I'^^f teachei's  concerning  45 

arrangement,  but  leaves  the  baby  asleep.    On  one  day  she  ^t""'  ^l^^/^       ^^^^^  attend  regularly.      One  of 

is  out  all  the  afternoon,  and  then  pays  fomeone  to  mind  ^he  others  is  fairly  regular,  and  another  irregular  on 
liini.  account  of  illness,  and  the  two  last  are  eistens,  one  of 

whom  misses  half  a  day  each  week  to  mind  a  baby 
while  the  mother  is  at  work. 

X 

The  children's  position  in  school  is  shown  in  the 
THE  FATHER.  following  tables. 

Table  XXI. 

The  employments  of  the  fathers  were  ascertained  in  l^ojs.   Girls.  Tota'. 

18  cases.    Only  two  had  been  in  skilled  trades,  11  had  Standard  VII.      -       -       -  i         o  1 

been  unskilled  workers,  and  the  remaining  five  were  in  VI.      ...         0       '  2  2 

"other  employments,"  namely,  one  soldier,  two  coach-  y      -      -      .         3         4  7 

men,  and  two  waitere.    The  percentages  of  the  number  " 

•of  cases  where  the  employment  is  known  are: —  "        IV.      -      -      -         1         6  7 

III.      -       -       .         2         6  8 
Skilled,  11  per  cent.  ,t  ,  - 

,  Ji.      -       -      -  1         0  6 

Unskilled,  61  per  cent.  „  i.      .      .      .         3         2  5 

Other  employments,   28  per  cent.  .  Infants  2         4  6 

Unknown  (Children  over  5)         3         2  5 

XI.  Table  XXII. 

Boys.    Girls.  Tota'. 

CHILDREN  OVER  SCHOOL  AGE.  Number  of  children  who  are  in  a 

higli  standard  for  their  age  -       -2  2  4 

The  families  investigated  include  24  children  over      Number  of  children  who  are  in  the 
school  age,  but  only  10  of  these  are  still  living  at  home.         light  standard  for  their  age       -       6         10  16 
Their  ages  are  given  : —  Number  of  chihlren  who  are  in  a 

low  standard  for  their  age  -       -       3  13  16 

Table  XIX.  Number  of  children  who  are  two 

A  ijirioTTioj  rrii         years  or  more  below  the  right 

Age        -       -   14     15     16     17    18  and  over.     To  al.        ^taudard  (included  above)  -       -      2  3  5 

Livinw  at  h'  me:   There  are  2  infants  less  than  5  years  old. 

jjgyg       -      -     2      0      0      1  1  4        '^^^^  above  figuies  expressed  as  percentages  of  the  total 

-  ,      ^      „      ,  ,  „  number  whose  standard  i?  known. 

Girls       -      -    2      2      0      1  1  6  t.  j  j 

Percentage  in  high  standard  -       -  12 

Away  from  h(>me: —  ,,         ,,  right      ,,       -      -      -  44 

Boys       -      -     1      0      0      0  3  4  ,.,  low        „       -      -       -  44 

-G'rls       -      -     2      0      1      0  7  10  ,,        two  or  more  years  below  right 

standard  (included  above)  -  14 

Employments.  The  children's  character  and  intelligence  have,  as  in 

„       f  ,1      •  1     ,  ,  ,    ,       1         1  the  unions  previously  investigated,  been  estimated  not; 

Two  of  the  girls  at  home  are  not  at  work,  one  because  ^^^^^    from  the  standards,  but  also  from  the  teachers' 

she  has  not  yet  started,  and  the  other  has  been  to  account,  the  mothers'  statements,  and,  wherever  pos- 

service,  but  is  now  out  of  a  situation.  ^.^^^^   ^^^^  investigator's   own  impression.  The 

The  four  other  girls  are  learning  or  following  skilled  results  are  given  in  the  table  :  — 
trades  ;  two  of  the  boys  are  unskilled,  and  the  other  Table  XXIII. 

two  are  in  "commercial  occupations"  (i.e.,  an  errand  „,       ^,        „,        ,„       ^,  tt 

boy  and  an  office  boy).  Class    Class    Class    Class    Class  ^  Un^^_ 

Five  of  the  girls  away  from  home  are  in  service,  four  Boys   5         6         0         i         0  6 

are  married.    One  boy  is  in  the  Army,  one  is  a  gold  Girls  8        18         0         4         1  4 

blocker,  and  one  is  in  Canada.    One  boy  and  one  girl 

are  living  with  relations,  and  their  occupations  are  '  ' 

unknown.  Total    13        24         0         8         1  10 
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Merthye  Tydfil. 

llEPOirr  ON  INQUIRY  INTO  CASES  OF  CHILDREN  WHOSE  PARENTS  WERE  IN  RECEIPT 
OF  OUTDOOR  RELIEF  IN  MERTHYR  TYDFIL. 

By  Maky  Longman  and  Marion  Phillips,  B.A.,  D.Sc.  (Econ). 


I. 

DATE  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  INQUIRY. 

The  Union  of  JMerthyr  consists  of  six  parishes.  Four 
of  these,  Gelligaer,  PenderjTi,  Rhigos,  and  Vaynor  are 
wholly  rural.  One,  that  of  Aberdare,  comprises  the 
town  of  Aberdare,  a  compact  area  easily  separable  from 
the  remainier  of  the  Union. 

The  remaining  parish  is  that  of  Merthyr  Tydfil. 
This  area  is  almost  coincident  with  that  of  the  county 
borough,  but  takes  in  on  the  north  side  a  small  portion 
of  Vaynor,  and  on  the  south-east  a  small  portion  of 
Gelligaer.  Disregarding  these  partions  (in  which  there 
are  not  a  dozen  out  relief  cases  with  dependent 
children)  the  parish  of  Merthyr  Tydfil  consists  of  three 
districts,  Merthyr  Central,  Merthyr  Upper  and  Mer- 
thyr Lower. 

Mei-thyr  Central  and  Merthyr  Upper  comprise  the 
compact  and  fairly  populated  area  of  the  town  proper, 
with  the  large  district  of  Dowlais  to  the  north-east  and 
the  district  of  Penydarren  linking  Dowlais  to  Merthyr. 

Merthyr  Lower  is  made  up  of  the  five  small  scattered 
colliery  villages  which  form  the  southern  portion  of  the 
borough. 

According  to  the  abstract  of  the  list  of  paupers  issued 
by  the  guardians  for  the  half  year  ending  29th  March, 
1907,  55  per  cent,  of  the  out  relief  cases  in  the  whole 
Union  in  which  there  were  dependent  children  be- 
longed to  the  central  and  upper  districts.  The  whole 
number  of  cases  for  the  whole  six  months  was  685,  a 
number  which  is  at  any  one  time  something  between 
four  or  five  hundred.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to 
investigate  thoroughly  the  cases  throughout  the  whole 
wide-spread  area  of  the  Union.  As  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  conditions  in  Merthyr  Tydfil  was  to 
gain  information  as  to  the  conditions  in  a  colliery  town 
of  South  Wales,  it  was  thought  better  to  restrict  the 
inquiry  to  the  districts  of  Central  -and  Upper  Mer- 
thyr', thus  investigating  the  conditions  in  the  town 
itself,  and  leaving  aside  the  separate  town  of  Aberdare, 
the  rural  districts  and  the  scattered  colliery  villages. 

In  the  central  and  upper  districts  there  were  in 
November,  1907,  wdien  this  investigation  was  com- 
menced, 186  cases  receiving  out-relief  in  which  th  jre  were 
dependent  children.  It  was  decided  to  make  a  com- 
plete investigation  into  half  of  these  oases,  and  to 
divide  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  a  thoroucrhly 
representative  group.  The  method  adapted  was  that  of 
putting  all  the  cases  in  alphabetical  order  and  inquir- 
ing into  every  second  one.  In  this  way  no  discrimina- 
tion was  possible  and  cases  of  all  descriijtions  were 
investigated.  By  this  means  al,«o  practically  the  Avhole 
of  the  town  was  brought  into  view.  The  number  of 
out  relief  cases  is  so  large  in  comparison  with  the  area 
of  the  town,  that  even  takinT  one  in  every  two  cases 
scarcely  a  street  war?  left  unvisit'^d. 


The  number  of  cases  investigated  was  93.  The 
following  table  shows  the  description  of  case  and  the 
nuniber  of  dependent  children  :  — 


Table  1. 


Upper. 

Ceu 

ral. 

Total. 

Condition  of  the 
Head  of  the 
I'aniily. 

Nuniber 
of  Cases. 

Children 
Dependent. 

Nuniber 
of  Cases. 

Children 
Dependent. 

Nuniber 
of  Cases. 

Children 
Dependent. 

Widows 

33 

70 

26 

68 

59 

138 

Deserted  Wives  - 

4 

11 

7 

17 

11 

28 

Husbands  in  Hos- 
p  tal,  Workhoijse 
or  Convalescent 
Home- 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Husbands  in 
Asylum 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

4 

Husbands  in  Pri- 
son 

1 

4 

1 

3 

2 

T 

Husbands  at  home, 
Non  A.  B,  - 

10 

24 

8 

2o 

18 

4!^ 

Totals  - 

50 

112 

43 

116 

93 

228 

In  nearly  81  jier  cent,  of  the  cases  relief  is  given  to 
the  mother.  In  63  per  cent,  the  mother  is  a  widow. 
Of  the  children  78  per  cent,  are  dependent  on  their 
mothers,  and  nearly  61  per  cent,  are  the  chil  Iron  of 
widows.  The  temporary  cases  are  3  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number,  and  the  children  dependent  in  these 
cases  just  over  3  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 


II. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

The  chief  sources  of  information  have  been  the  same 
as  those  utilised  in  other  Unions  investigated,  and  the 
extent  of  their  utilisation  appears  in  the  following 
table.  In  this  Union,  however,  in  all  but  eight  cases  in 
which  there  were  dependent  children,  reports  have  been 
obtained  from  the  schoolmasters  as  to  the  age,  attendance 
standard  and  intelligence  of  each  child. 

A  note  is  added  to  the  table  of  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  children  were  medically  examined  at  the  schools 
by  Dr.  Williams. 
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Table  II. 


I.  Number  of  cases  in  which  infor- 
mation was  obtained  from  all 
sources  

II.  Number  of  cases  in  which — 

1.  Information  was  obtained 

from  the  Relieving  Officer 
only  

2.  Information  was  obtained 

from  the  other  sources  but 
the  mother  was  not  seen  - 

3.  Information  was  obtained 

from  the  other  sources  but 
no  children  were  seen 

4.  Neither  mother  nor  child- 

ren were  seen  but  infor- 
mation was  obtained  from 
some  other  source  beside 
the  Relieving  Officer 


Number  of  cases  investigated 

III.  Number  of  cases  in  which 
children  were  medically  ex- 
amined at  school    -      -  - 


78 


15 
93 


69 


III. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  OUT  RELIEF. 

Applicants  for  out  relief  come  before  a  Relief  Com- 
mittee for  their  district,  which  technically  consists  of 
the  whole  Board,  but  in  practice  usually  consists  of  the 
Guardians  for  that  district  only.  The  Guardians 
decide  on  giving  or  withholding  relief  on  their  know- 
ledge of  the  applicant  and  the  report  of  the  relieving 
jfficer.    As  in  many  other  unions  the  practice  of  can- 


vassing Guardians  before  board  day  is  very  common. 
Relief  is  usually  granted  for  three  months  at  a  time, 
but  the  reapplioation  at  the  end  of  the  period  is  more 
often  made  by  the  relieving  officer  than  by  the  appli- 
cant in  person. 

The  investigators  could  hear  of  no  case  in  which  out 
relief  had  been  refused'  to  anyone  with  dependent 
children  on  a  first  application. 

The  ordinary  treatment  is  to  give  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  a 
child  if  the  mother  is  able-bodied.  If  she  is  not,  and 
has  a  medical  certificate  from  the  P.L.M.O.  to  that 
effect,  she  may  get  2s.  6d.  or  even  more  for  herself.  If 
it  is  the  husband  who  is  not  able-bodiedi  the  amount  is 
usually  larger. 

The  2s.  scale  is  given  where  there  is  some  other  in- 
come coming  in — 2s.  6d.  is  given  where  there  is  no 
other  income.  If  a  woman  is  non-able-bodied  by  reason 
of  a  coming  confinement  she  is  given  2s.  6<I.  for  herself, 
and  when  her  baby  is  born  this  2s.  6di.  is  sometimes 
continued — being  transferred  as  it  were  to  the  baby  at 
the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  a  child,  though  for  older  children 
the  2s.  scale  may  be  continued.  Out  relief  is  very 
rarely  given  in  anything  but  money. 

Number  of  cases  in  which  food  only  is  given  is  two.* 

Number  of  cases  in  which  food  and  money  are  given  is 
none. 

Number  of  cases  in  which  money  is  given  is  ninety- 
one. 

The  median  of  out  relief  is  6s.  Fourteen  cases  get 
2s.  and  one  case  gets  20s.  These  are  the  extranie 
limits.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  family  of  eight  chil- 
dren, all  below  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  mother  is 
able-bodied  but  un  ible  to  work  because  of  the  size  of 
her  family.  The  table  shows  that  the  scale  is  closely 
adhered  to.  The  few  departures  are  due  partly  to  non- 
able-bodied  parents,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  in  com- 
piling the  table,  out  relief  has  always  been  taken  to  the 
Is.  next  above  and  sixpences  disregarded. 

*  In  both  cases  the  recipients  are  of  bad  character. 


Amount 

Number 
of  Families 

Number  of  Dependent  Children  in  each  Family  with  this  Amount. 

of  Ont- 
Kelief. 

Nvmber 

with  this 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

AmouLt. 

with  1 

with  2 

with  3 

with  4 

with  5 

with  6 

with  7 

with  8 

Child. 

Children. 

Children. 

Children. 

Children. 

Children. 

Children. 

Children. 

s.  d. 

2  0 

14 

14 

-?.  6 

3 

2 

1 

3  0 

3  6 

4  0 

17 

16 

1 

4  G 

1 

1 

5  0 

7 

7 

5  6 

1 

1 

6  0 

17 

2 

15 

6  6 

0 

1 

5 

7  0 

7  G 

4 

2 

2 

8  0 

G 

1 

5 

8  6 

4 

1 

1 

2 

9  0 

1 

1 

9  6 

10  0 

5 

4 

10  6 

2 

1 

11  0 

V   11  6 

12  0 

1 

12  6 

13  0 

1 

13  6 

14  6 

2 

1 

20  0 

1 

1 

Totals  • 

93 

37 

16 

26 

8 

5 

1 

REPORT  BY  MISS  ETHEL  WILLIAMS — CHILDREN. 
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The  results  of  following  this  double  scale  of  2s.  and 
2s.  6d.  per  child  are  obvious.    If  in  cases  where  there 
is  other  income  it  is  necessary  to  give  2s.  for  every 
■child  not  at  work  ;  then  in  cases  where  there  is  no  other 
income,  it  is  obviously  inadequate  to  give  only  an 
additional  6d.    Thus  in  one  case  in  which  there  is  an 
income  (exclusive  of  out  relief)  coming  into  the  home  of 
53s.  a  week,  there  is  also  out  relief  to  the  amount  of 
6s. — in  another  with  an  income  of  54s.  6d.,  2s.  is  added 
as  out  relief.    On  tlie  other  hand,  there  are  several 
•cases  in  which  out  relief  is  given  at  2s.  6d.  a  cliild,  in 
which  tlie  whole  income  amounts  to  less  than  15s.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  in 
nearly  38  per  cent,  of  the  cases  out  relief  forms  not  more 
than  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  income — an  unimportant 
position  compared  with  that  occupied  in  other  unions. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  out  relief 
■constitutes  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  income 
in  more  than  7  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

In  the  cases  in  which  the  strict  rule  of  giving  2s.  where 
there  is  other  income  is  not  enforced,  mothers'  small 
•earnings  are  not  always  taken  into  account.  The  earn- 
ings of  daughters  also  in  daily  service  ©r  casual  charing 
are  generally  ignored  by  both  Relieving  Officers  and  the 
Board,  and  sometimes  even  considerable  female  earnings 
in  the  brickyards  are  omitted  in  the  officers'  books. 
If  there  is  one  son  at  home,  however,  who  has  just 
started  "  underground  "  with  10s.  a  week,  or  if  there 
are  two  colliers'  labourers  earning  perhaps  over  £2  be- 
tween them,  the  Guardians  will  provide  for  the  younger 
tnembers  of  the  family  by  a  regular  2s.  dole.  The  diffi- 
■culty  felt  by  the  Board  is  that  if  they  refuse  an  applica- 
tion from  such  a  family,  the  sons  may  leave  home,  or 
^what  is  more  common)  treat  themselves  ostensibly  a 
boarders,  paying  tlie  head  of  the  house,  not  their  full 
wages,  but  board  money  of  13s.  or  14s.  a  week.  Under  the 
former  circumstances  the  Board  would  have  to  provide 
more  than  23.  a  child  for  the  remaining  members  of  the 
family ;  in  the  latter  case  they  would  give  the  2s.  and 
nothing  would  have  been  gained  by  the  first  refusal.  Still, 
the  experiment  is  occasionally  tried.  Early  in  November 
one  family  consisting  of  two  sons,  who  earned  between  them 
48s.,  two  daughters  at  school,  and  a  widowed  mother,  were 
having  4s.  out  relief  for  the  two  girls.  A  married  son,  who 
was  a  collier,  and  his  wife  and  baby,  shared  the  home, 
paying  half  Ih©  rent  and  coal.  J"!ie  el.lcr  of  the  two 
girls  reached  fourteen  and  left  sclionl.  The  mollier  ex- 
pected to  lose  half  her  out  relief,  but  was  astonished 
to  find  that  it  was  to  be  stopped  altogether,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  sufficient  income  coming  in  with- 
out it.  She  made  an  applictiiixi  to  the  Beard,  and 
early  in  D©3ember  was  gran^/3-d  2s.  for  tlio  girl  still  at 
school.  The  only  change  in  iier  i-ircumstaii  :e3  was  that 
the  eldest  son  (earning  343.  as  a  collier)  had  begun  to  be  a 
boarder,  paying  13s.  for  his  keep.  Erea  so  the  income 
■was  27s.  -with  a  rent  of  2s.  6d.,  and  no  coal  to  buy. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  sons'  earnings  are  not  re- 
liable when  given  by  the  mothers.  The  relieving  officer 
in  the  Upper  District  always  obtains  the  wage  notes 
for  the  last  four  weeks  fi-om  the  son's  employers  and 
takes  an  average.  An  employer  is  not  invariably 
accurate,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  a  safer  plan. 

It  has  been  said  that  out  relief  is  seldom  refused  on 
a  first  application.  It  has  also  been  eem  that  once 
begun  it  does  not  necessarily  terminate  when  other 
income  has  reached  a  high  scale.  Nor  is  immorality 
nor  drunkenness  a  sufficient  cause  once  for  all  to  ter- 
minate it.  If  a  woman  has  an  illegitimate  child,  out 
relief  is  discontinued— a  discontinuance  which  practi- 
cally lies  in  the  hands  of  the  relieving  officer ;  but  if 
the  child  dies  relief  may  be  applied  for  again  and  not 
refused.  Even  to  this  rule  there  is  one  exception.  A 
woman  with  an  illegitimate  child  has  been  allowed  out 
relief  by  special  permission  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  "  the  woman  being  an  imbecile." 

A  conviction  for  drunkenness,  though  not  followed 
by  any  amendment,  and  even  a  conviction  for  keeping 
a  "  shebeen  "  do  not  necessarily  create  a  barrier  to  the 
continuance,  after  perhaps  a  short  interval,  of  the 
relief  of  the  convicted  i>ersons  in  their  own  homea. 

In  one  case  in  which  a  widow  receiving  relief  was 
actually  seen  in  a  far  advanced  stage  of  drunkenness 
resultant  on  a  week's  bout,  relief  was  stopped.    A  short 
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time  afterwards  she  re-applied,  and  was,  after  some  dis- 
cussion, granted  2s.  a  week  (she  had  only  one  cliild 
dependent  upon  her),  one  Guardian  pointing  out  that 
she  could  not  get  very  drunk  on  that.  The  argument 
of  the  Guardians  appears  to  be  that  thoy  cannot  let  the 
people  starve,  and  what  then  can  the  Board  do  but 
grant  out  relief?  If  they  offered  the  house,  and  the 
applicant  refuses  to  go  in,  what  would  become  of  tiie 
children  ?  Andi  if  the  applicant  does  go  in,  what  are 
tlie  Guardians  to  do  when  already  the  house  is  over- 
crowded ?  Tliiis  every  applicant  receives  a  dole,  and 
squanders  or  uses  it  as  he  or  she  pleases. 

The  treatment  of  deserted  wives  is  said  to  have  en- 
couraged collusive  desertions.  It  may  be  said  tliat 
deserted  wives  need  never  apply  for  relief  in  vain,  and 
thougih  a  warrant  is  then  issued  for  the  husband's 
apprehension  he  is  not  always  prosecuted  or  im- 
prisoned' even  when  caught.  In  cases  where  there  is  a 
large  family  of  young  children,  it  is  held  tliat  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  father  is  not  a  sufficient  benefit  when 
weighed  against  the  expense  to  the  ratepayers  of  pro- 
viding for  the  children  while  he  is  in  gaol.  According 
to  the  relieving  officers,  collusive  desertions  are  most 
frequent  when  the  time  of  a  mother's  confinement 
approaches.  In  such  cases  the  offer  of  an  order  for 
the  infirmary  would  they  believe  result  in  the  immedi- 
ate return  of  the  husband.  But  when  the  Guardians 
give  out  relief  the  husband  stays  away  for  the  whole  of 
the  p>eriod. 

The  supervision  once  relief  is  given  is  as  slight  as 
the  case  permits.  Relief  is  given  out  once  a  week  at 
various  pay  stations  in  chapels  and  Sunday  schools 
throughout  the  districts.  The  pay  clerk  makes  the 
round  of  these  in  company  with  each  relieving 
officer  on  Mondays  and  applicants  come  for  their 
money  to  the  nearest  station.  The  rule  against  giving 
the  money  to  children  sent  to  the  relief  station  is 
strictly  enforced'  by  the  relieving  officei-s  in  some  but 
not  in  all  cases.  Thus  one  woman  was  very  indignant 
at  her  little  girl  (agel  8)  being  sent  away  without  the 
"  parish  pay,"  but  in  more  than  one  other  case  older 
girls  explained  tJieir  lateness  or  absence  from  school 
by  saying  that  they  had  had  to  go  to  the  parish.  One 
at  least  of  these  instances  occurred  in  the  same  district  as 
the  refusal.  Very  frequently  a  friend  goes  for  the  money, 
and  thus  the  relieving  officer  does  not  always  see  his 
cases  at  the  weekly  distribution. 

There  is  only  one  relieving  officer  for  each  district. 
He  ceitainly  visits  all  his  cases  once  in  three  months, 
and  some  he  visits  much  more  frequently.  But  the 
relieving  officer  in  the  Central  district  has  86  cases  i:i 
which  there  are  children,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  work, 
and  the  relieving  officer  of  the  Upper  district  has  lOO 
such  cases.  With  such  numbers  it  is  impossible  that 
visits  could  be  frequent  or  long.  The  largest  district 
in  Liverpool  numbered  only  73  cases  of  this  kind,  and 
there  the  cross  visitor  was  at  work  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  officer.  In  no  other  union  has  it  been  found 
that  one  relieving  officer  has  hatl  under  his  sole  charge 
such  a  large  number  of  cases. 

But  si\pervision  would  probably  be  useless  under  the 
circumstances.  There  is  from  the  policy  of  the  Guar- 
dians no  inducement  to  the  recipients  of  out-relief  to 
raise  their  standard  of  living,  to  conform  to  better 
habits,  to  live  in  a  decent  and  orderly  fashion — and  no 
indticement  to  a  relieving  officer  to  watch  over  his  cases 
carefully.  The  cases  are  most  thickly  clustered  in 
streets  of  the  worst  description  under  housing  condi- 
tions of  the  worst  description.  Here  the  Guardians  are 
faced  by  a  great  difficulty.  There  is  in  the  Union  a 
great  dearth  of  houses,  and'  a  great  number  of  thor- 
oughly bad  and  insanitary  dwellings.  Attempts  have 
been  made  by  the  Board  to  have  some  of  these  houses 
closed  by  the  Borough  Council,  and  the  Council  is 
certainly  becoming  active  in  condemning  old  and  Id 
building  new  dwellings.  With  the  consequent  increase 
of  housing  accommolation  of  a  better  kind  it  will  no 
longer  be  possible  for  the  Guardians  to  offer  a  justifica- 
tion for  giving  relief  to  two  families  living  in  a  house 
with  one  bedroom  only,  or  to  a  family  of  six,  including 
a  father  with  phthisis,  who  inliabit  an  ill-ventilated 
cellar.  It  will  also  be  more  possible  for  them  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  applicants  for  relief  to  move 
from  the  rack-rented'  slums  where  decent  living  is  im- 
possible to  cleaner  and  healthier  surroundings. 

2  D 
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Educationally,  the  policy  of  the  Guardians  is  gene- 
rous. Parents  are  not  urged  to  take  advantage  of  tha 
low  standard  for  exemption  (Standard  V.)  settled  by 
the  Education  Authority,  and  even  children  over  four- 
teen have  I'een  allowed  out-relief  whib  attending  th? 
Higher  Grade  School.  Moreover,  attendance  at  school 
is  admirably  enforced.  A  list  of  all  Poor  Law  children 
attending  each  sishool  is  seaib  ©very  week  by  the 
relieving  officer  to  the  head  of  each  department,  the 
child's  attendance  marked  and  the  list  returned.  If 
a  child  has  been  absent  without  a  satisfactory  cause 
inquiry  is  immediately  made.  That  th©  system  is 
efficient  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  amongst 
all  the  Poo;  Law  children  in  the  Upper  and  Central  Dis- 
tricts (including  all  the  cases,  not  only  the  ninety- 
three  cases  investigated)  only  twenty-three  were  re- 
turned by  the  school  authorities  as  only  fairly  regular  or 
irregular  for  causes  other  than  illness. 


IV. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  UNION. 

The  Districts  of  Merthyr  Central  and  Merthye, 
Upper. 

Merthyr  Tydfil  lies  in  the  TafE  Valley,  forty  miles 
above  Cardiff.  The  Central  and  Upper  Districts  cover 
an  area  of  about  10,000  acres,  aaid  the  population  is 
47,752. 

Industrially  this  population  may  be  divided  into 
coal  miners  and  steel  workers.  Round  these  main 
groups  lie  the  various  subsidiary  classes  of  masons, 
brick  makers,  workers  on  the  railbank,  casual  labourers 
of  many  kinds,  and  all  those  occupied  in  the  work  of 
transport,  and  the  supply  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing 
to  miners  and  iron-workers.  There  are  also  the  very 
small  group  of  persons  occupied  in  administering  the 
joint  affairs  of  the  district  in  civic  affairs,  the  man- 
agers, engineers,  and  clerical  staffs  at  the  works,  and  a 
small  number  of  people  who  provide  the  spiritual  and 
educational  needs  of  the  workers  and  their  families. 

For  the  women  there  is  little  employment  to  be  ob- 
tained. A  few  do  low-grade  work  in  the  brickfields, 
and  a  few  hawk  fish  or  other  food  through  the  town  and 
up  the  mountain  sides.  Some  learn  dressmaking,  anil 
go  out  by  the  day,  and  about  200  girls  and  women  are 
employed  in  shops  and  workrooms.  Rough  charing 
and  washing  are  the  usual  resort  of  women  thrown  on 
their  o^vn  resources.  The  whole  number  of  workers  is 
very  small,  for  the  daughters  of  miners  usually  stay  at 
home  to  help  their  niothers. 

These  few  groups  comprise  the  whole  population — a 
population  which  shows  variety  of  race  but  few  social 
grades.  The  wage-earner  is  practically  the  only  class 
represented,  and  though  wages  vary  from  the  £2  to 
£3  made  by  the  best  of  the  miners  to  Is.  lOd.  a  day 
now  being  paid  to  casual  men  in  certain,  of  the  iron- 
works, socially  and  educationally  the  difference  be- 
tween them  is  not  clearly  observable. 

The  races  most  distinctly  represented  are  the  Welsh, 
who  predominate,  especially  in  Merthyr  Central, 
and  the  Irish  from  the  South-East  of  Ireland,  who  are 
numerous  in  Merthyr  Central,  and  are  very  thick 
in  Merthyr  Upper.  In  Dowlais,  in  the  latter  district, 
there  is  a  colony  of  Spaniards  who  for  the  most  part 
are  casual  labourers  at  the  ironworks.  All  through  the 
districts  there  is  a  scattering  of  English  and  Scotch. 

There  is  practically  no  tenant  to  provide  for  but 
the  working-man,  who  cannot  afford,  and  does  not 
often  care  to  be  particular.  For  the  most  part  the  houses 
are  small  two-storey  dwellings  of  brick  or  ston?.  Usually 
they  have  four  rooms  and  the  lower  ones  are  stcne-paved. 
They  have  good  fireplaces,  and,  as  coal  is  used  in  large 
quantities,  are  kept  f  irly  warm.  They  are  badly  built 
and  very  draughty,  doors  and  windows  showing  the 
light  freely  through  their  cracks.  Often  the  stairs  are 
merely  a  ladder,  or  a.re  boxed  in  by  narrow  wooden 
walls,  and  quite  dark.  The  yards  are  small,  and 
usually  wet  and  muddy.  Sometimes  they  end  in  a 
sharp  fall  without  wall  or  railing  to  protect  the  children 


from  a  drop  of  ten  feet  or  more  on  to  lower  g  ouni. 
Water  closets  are  usually  in  the  yards  at  the  back,  and 
very  rarely  in  front  of  the  houses  as  in  the  colliery  village 
of  the  North.  In  a  few  courts  and  very  slummy  dwellings 
they  extend  in  a  row  in  front  or  at  right  angles  to  the 
houses,  and  frequently  more  than  oae  household  shares 
the  same. 

The  number  of  houses  which  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  considers  should  be  condemned  is  more  than 
1,000.  Amongst  these  are  a  large  court  of  two-roomed 
houses  all  in  a  most  insanitary  condition.  The  centre 
of  the  court  is  a  mere  rubbish  heap. 

Rents  range  from  10s.  a  month  to  24s.  or  30s.  Houses- 
are  so  scarce  that,  save  for  condemned  dwellings  not  yet 
destroyed,  an  empty  house  is  hardly  ever  seen.  The 
decent  artisan  with  a  large  family  may  sometimes  be 
Aveeks  trying  to  get  a  house.  Once  a  family  gets  into  a 
slum  quarter,  their  continuance  there  is  pretty  well 
assured.  No  other  landlord  would  take  them,  and 
their  rent  is  increased  at  the  slum-owner's  pleasure. 
Thus  in  the  worst  courts  in  Merthyr  the  rents  are 
sometimes  as  high  as  Cs.  Cd.  a  week,  though  it  is  not  un- 
common for  the  landlord  who  is  pret:nding  to  provide 
housing  for  the  poor  labourer  to  give  his  tenant  a  false 
rent  book  for  show  purposes  which  gives  the  rent  as  2s. 
or  3s. 

Save  for  housing,  the  standard  of  comfort  is  very 
high.  The  amount  of  fuel  consumed  is  large,  for 
every  collier  gets  a  monthly  load  of  coal  for  3s.  9d.  to 
4s.  from  his  colliery.  The  load  in  summer  is  14  cwt., 
and  in  winter  is  16  cwt.  Men  in  the  ironworks  get 
the  same  load  for  5s.  3d.,  and  widows  of  colliers 
get  it  every  two  months  for  5s.  6d.  All  these  people 
then  need  to  buy  no  more,  save  the  widow,  who  usually 
manages  with  a  few  ashes  and  soft  coal,  and  though 
they  get  the  poorest  of  the  coal  sent  to  them  it  is 
superior  to  that  used  in  England.  Though  these  classes 
of  people  get  their  fuel  cheap,  others  pay  Is.  3d.  a  cwt., 
even  though  they  fetch  it  from  the  coal  yards  themselves. 
The  very  poorest  buy  it  at  a  higher  rate  of  2d.  a  bucket. 
Still,  the  colliers  set  the  standard,  and  all  others  do  their 
best  to  keep  the  big  fires  going  all  day,  and  often  through 
the  night. 

The  warmth  of  the  houses,  due  to  the  constant  fires, 
and  the  habits  of  a  mining  population,  have  set  also  a 
high  standard  of  personal  cleanliness.  There  is  always 
hot  water,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  children  in 
Merthyr  are  seldom  dirty  in  person.  The  homes  and 
clothing  of  the  people,  however,  are  not  so  well  looked 
after. 

Food  is  a  form  of  expenditure  in  which  there  is  little 
stint.  The  women  are  mostly  careless  housekeepers, 
who  buy  large  supplies  of  baddy  selected  materials. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  people  are  well-fed,  especially 
the  miners,  for  whom  the  rest  of  the  family  may  occa- 
sionally go  short.  There  appears  to  be  less  tea-drink- 
ing than  is  usual  in  a  working-class  population. 

Educationally,  the  situation  in  Merthyr  is  a  difficult 
one.  There  are  many  attempts  to  improve  and  raise 
the  standard  of  the  schools,  and  a  Higher  Grade  School 
has  been  established.  But  in  building  new  schools  and 
enlarging  old  ones  there  has  been  much  delay  and 
hesitation,  while  the  low  standard  of  exemption  and 
the  high  rate  of  pay  for  boy-labour  in  the  mines  makes 
it  impossible  to  give  to  all  a  good  elementary  educa- 
tion. Any  child  with  a  certain  number  of  attendances 
can  leave  school  when  he  or  she  reaches  Standard  V., 
and  any  boy  of  thirteen  can  go  "  underground "  and 
earn  10s.  to  12s.  a  week. 


V. 


ENVIRONMENT  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF 
DWELLINGS. 

N.B. — In  overcrowding  statistics,  large  numbers  of 
persons  who  are  boarders,  etc.,  are  included,  and  a  large 
household  of  thirteen,  which  includes  two  families  on 
out-relief,  is  included  twice  over. 
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Table  IV. 


Houfe  , 

House  with  Boarders  or  Lodgers  who  use  family  livirg  room,  kc. 

Kind  of     /  House  with  Lodgers  

Dwelling.    \  Koonis  

Cella.s  

-Information  incomplete     -      -      -    .  - 

C  Good  

Sanitary    )  Medium  

Condition.  \  Bad  -       -       •  "  ' 

\  Information  incomplete  

f  Clean  ...  -   

Condition   |  Medium     -  -  

of  Road.    "I  Dirty    

\  Info;  mation  incomplete  

r  Road  ■     -       -  , 

Kind  of     I  Court  

Road.      1  Passage  

V  Information  incomplete  

fOood  

Character    |  Mixed  ■  

of         -J  Poor  

Population,  j  Very  Poor  

I  Inforncation  incomplete  


i^encrai. 

U  jiper. 

16 

32 

11 

7 

10 

3 

5 

8 

1 

- 

0 

- 

16 

1 1 

11 

2-2 

12 

16 

1 

1 

10 

21 

17 

9 

15 

50 

1 

0 

•34 

38 

3 

4 

5 

8 

1 

0 

7 

6 

9 

14 

16 

22 

10 

8 

1 

0 

ToUls. 


48 
18 
13 
13 
I 


27 
36 
28 


31 
26 
3.5 
1 

72 
7 

13 
1 

13 
23 
38 
18 
1 


93 


03 


93 


1-  93 


Table  V.— Number  of  Rooms  occupied. 


Cen- 
tral. 

Upper. 

Total. 

Number  of  eases  living  in  1  room  - 

0 

1* 

1 

,,            „     2  rooms 

5 

12 

17 

)>              11                   !'        ^  >> 

8 

11 

19 

4 

19             n                           _  " 

20 

20 

40 

»                     »                            )!            ^  J! 

3 

4 

7 

.J            <j  >. 

3 

1 

4 

Unknown   

4 

1 

5 

Have  use  of  another  room  for  washing,  etc.  (a  cellar 
kitchea  condemned  as  a  sleeping  room),  in  daytime. 

Table  VI. 
Number  of.  Persons  to  a  Koom. 
Number  of  Families  who  have 


2  or  less 
persons  for 
each  room. 

More  than 
2  and  not 
more  than  3 
persons  for 
each  room. 

More  than 
3  and  not 
more  than  4 
persons  for 
each  room. 

Number  of 
persons  or 

rooms 
unknown. 

Central 

33 

5 

0 

5 

Upper 

37 

11 

1 

1 

Total  ... 

70 

16 

1 

6 

i.e. 

17  families  live  under  overcrowded  conditions. 

• 

Table  VII. 
Number  of  Persons  who  are  Living 

2  or  less  in 
each  room. 

More  than 

2  and  not 
more  than 

3  in  each 
room. 

More  than 
3  and  not 
more  than 

4  in 
each  room. 

Central 

160 

37 

0 

Upper 

175 

82 

8 

Total  

335 

119 

8 

VI. 

THE  SOURCES  AND  AMOUNT  OF  INCOMES. 

In  fifteen  cases  it  has  been,  impossible  to  give  any 
reliable  statement  of  income.  In  two  of  these  cases  the 
mother  was  not  seen,  and  no  details  of  income  other 
than  out-relief  definitely  discovered.  In  the  others  it 
is  the  "  income  from  other  sources  "  which  has  been 
the  chief  cause  of  doubt. 

Table  VIII. 


i.e.  127  persons  live  under  overcrowded  conditions. 
420. 


Amount  of 
Income. 

Number  of 
families  with 
that  amount. 

Number  in  each  family 
with  that  amount. 

s. 

d. 

6 

6 
0 

3 

2,    3,  3. 

7 
7 

6 

1 

4. 

8 

0 

2 

2,  4. 

8 

6 

2 

2,  5. 

9 

0 

1 

•~> 

9 

6 

2 

3,  4. 

10 

0 

10 

6 

5 

2,    3,    3,    3,  4. 

11 

0 

1 

2. 

11 

6 

2 

2,  4. 

12 

0 

2 

4,  5. 

12 

6 

1 

3. 

13 

0 

13 

6 

14 

0 

2 

3,  5. 

14 

6 

1 

6. 

15 

0 

2 

3,  4. 

15 

6 

2 

3,  4. 

16 

0 

5 

3,    4,    4,    5,  5. 
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Meethyr  TlYXi^iL.— Continued. 
Incomes  and  Numbers  in  ¥ x^iihY. ~:o:itinued.  Incomes  and  Numbers  in  Family. -continued. 


Ainoui.t  of 
Income. 

Number  of 
families  with 
that  amount. 

]^^  iirtil'Gr 
witli  tl 

n  each  family 
ii.t  AniouDt. 

- 

Amount  of 
Income. 

Number  of 
families  wi;  h 
tha'';  amount. 

Number  in  eaeli  family 
with  that  amount. 

16 

(1. 
6 

s. 
32 

d. 

6 

1 

6. 

17 

0 

3 

5,  5, 

6. 

33 

0 

1 

6. 

17 

6 

1 

3. 

34 

6 

2 

6,  7. 

18 

0 

1 
1 

6. 

36 

6 

2 

4,  7. 

18 

6 

37 

6 

1 

6. 

19 

0 

1 

7. 

3S 

0 

1 

8. 

19 

6 

39 

0 

3 

4,    6,  6. 

23 

0 

41 

0 

1 

8. 

20 

g 

1 

6. 

i  o 

4ij 

6 

1 

5. 

21 

0 

1 

6. 

44 

6 

1 

9. 

21 

6 

/» 

D 

1 

5. 

22 

0 

2 

3,  6. 

49 

0 

2 

4,  8. 

22 

6 

56 

6 

1 

5. 

23 

0 

1 

9. 

59 

0 

1 

9. 

23 

6 

2 

6,  7. 

60 

0 

1 

24 

0 

3 

5,  5, 

7. 

60 

6 

1 

5. 

27 
27 
29 

0 

1 

6. 

61 

6 

1 

6. 

6 
(1 

1 
1 

5. 
6. 

Unknowa  — 
Median  = 

15  cases. 
=  18s. 

29 
30 

6 
6 

1 
1 

7. 
6. 

Number  of  families  of  5  or  more  persons  with  incomes  of 
less  than  20s,  =  11. 

31 

0 

1 

6. 

Number  of  families  of  4  or  less  persons  with  incomes  of 
20s.  or  more  =  4. 

Table  IX. 

Constituents  of  Income  as  Percentages  of  Totai  s. 


Per  cent. 

Upper 
District. 

Central 
Di.strict. 

Total. 

No.  of  cases  in  which  percentage  of  Out-Kelief  to  Income  = 
)>                  )>  j» 

!J             ■                        ))                                     IJ                                     M  " 

J)                                     ))                                     »J                                     »J                                             ■  * 

5»                            >>                            »:                            i)                                 "  " 

0 

1—25 
26—50 
51—75 
76-100 

0 
22 
9 
7 
4 

0 
13 
14 
6 
3 

0 
35 
23 
13 

7 

No.  of  cases  in  which  perceatage  of  Mothers'  Earnings  to  Income  =. 
»                  ))                  1)                  ))  )i 
»                  >>                  I)                  >i  » 
"                  >j                  >)                  I)  >i 

5»                                          >J                                         )>                                          >»  ?» 

0 

1—25 
26—  0 
51—75 
76-100 

17 
16 
4 
3 
2 

9 
11 
10 
6 
0 

26 
27 
14 
9 
2 

No.  of  cases  in  which  percentage  of  Children's  Earnings  to  Income  = 

J!                                     ))                                     )>  )) 

)»                                         JJ                                         J>                                         31  )J 
J)                                          it                                          11                                          »»  )» 

)»                            n                            »)                            n  '1 

No.  of  cases  in  whi'.-li  percentage  of  Income  from  other  sources 
to  Income  = 

)»                   )»                   ji                   ))  j> 
»)                                      >j                   ji  >) 

SJ                                     ?)                                     ))                                     J)  J» 

))                            ))                            ))                            ))  »> 

0 

1—25 
2^—58 
51—75 
76—100 

0 

1—25 
26—50 
51—75 
76—100 

16 
1 
5 
10 
10 

27 
10 

5 
0 
0 

23 
3 
3 
5 
2 

15 
9 
7 
5 
0 

39 
4 
S 
15 
12 

42 
19 
12 

5 
0 

No.  of  cases  in  which  percentage  is  unknown  =  ... 
No.  of  cases  in  which  Out-Relief  =  whole  Income  (included  above)  = 

8 
2 

7 
0 

15 
2 

In  forty-on©  cases,  or  44  per  ce.nt.,  the  mothers'  earn-  come  (over  75  per  cent.),  and  in  seven  cases  (nearly  8 

ings  aooounfc  for  25  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  earnings,  and  cent.)  out  relief  is  over  75  per  cent, 
in  thirty-six  cases,  or  38  per  cent.,  out-relief  accounts 

for  a  similar  proportion.    In  two  cases  (over  2  per  In  thirty-five  cases  (38  per  cent.)  children  contribute 

cent.)  mothers'  earnings  account  for  nearly  the  whole  in-  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  income. 
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In  thirty-six  cases  (38  per  cent.)  there  is  some  income  cases,  in  which  a  weekly  sum  is  received  from  a  club  or 

from  other  sources.    In  6  per  cent,  of  these  cases  it  is  works'  fund.    In  all  but  one  of  these  cases  the  father 

more  thaji  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  is  alive  but  not  able-bodied.    The  details  are  given  in 

In  income  from  other  sources  are  included  eight  the  following  table :  — 


Table  X. 

Families  in  Clubs  or  Receiving  Payments  feom  Works'  Fund. 


Amount  of  Payment. 

Club  or  Clubs. 

Di.sauility  of  Husband. 

s. 

d. 
8 
5 

G  W.R.  Club       ...  1 
Oddfellows'          -       -      .  / 

Locomotor  Ataxia. 

** 

o 

6 

Club  

Kidney  Disease. 

2 

0 

Works'  Fund  .... 

Blind. 

2 

9 

Phtbisis. 

7 
4 

6 
0 

Works'  Fund        -       -       .-  - 
Works'  Fund        -      -       -  - 

Husband  killed  in  accident.    Money  paid  for 

three  children, 
(.dancer  of  the  Tongue. 

6 

Works'  Fund        -  .  - 

Broken  Leg. 

4 

0 

Works'  Fund  .... 

Vesical  Calculus. 

Table  XT. 


Number  in 
Family. 

Number  of 
families  with 
this  number. 

Lowest  Income 
for  this  number. 

Highest  Income 
,for  this  Number. 

Median. 

Income  per  Person 
in  Families  with 
this  ISIeJian. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

2 

6 

6 

6 

11 

6 

<» 

14 

6 

6 

22 

0 

11  6 

3  10 

4 

13 

7 

6 

49 

0 

15  C 

3  9 

5 

16 

8 

6 

60 

6 

21  0 

4  21 

6 

16 

14 

6 

61 

6 

28  3 

4  8i 

7 

7 

19 

0 

60 

0 

8 

3 

38 

0 

49 

0 

9 

3 

23 

0 

59 

0 

Unknown  (either  income  or  number  in  family)  15. 


Table  XII. 

Number  ok  Families  with  one  or  more  Persons  over  School  Age  not  incluoing  6  Children 

under  14  who  are  exempt). 


Number  with  1 

2  - 

n       3  - 

,,  ,,  more  than  3 
Unknown 


Central. 

Upper. 

Total. 

14 

15 

29 

17 

9 

26 

5 

11 

16 

5 

14 

20 

1 

1 

2 

iu  i-wBuuy-iime  coses  yoi.  per  cent.;  tuere  is  only  one  in  a  house  which  belonged  to  a  brother,  and  two  live  in 

potential  wage-earner— the  mother.    In  twenty-six,  or  the  houses  of  relations,  who  keep  them  altogether 
28  per  icent.  of  the  cases,  there  are  two— the  mother 
and  one  other. 

VII.— EXPENDITURE.  The  median  of  rent  is  4s.    The  lowest  amount  paid 

is  2s.,  the  highest  8s.  6d.    In  twenty-six  cases  there  are 

Rent  was  ascertained  m  ninety  cases.    In  four  cases  lodgers  or  rooms  sub-let.    Rent  is  in  nearly  all  cases 

families  were  living  rent  froe— one  as  a  caretaker,  one  paid  monthly 
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KKNT   as   PErX'ENTAGE  OF  INCOME. 


Number  of  cases  in  which  Rent 


—  0—25  par  cent,  of  Income 

=  26—50      ,,  ,, 

=  51-75  „ 

=  76—100  „ 

or  Income  is  unknown 


Central 


19 
14 

4 
0 
6 


Upper. 

Toal 

27 

46 

16 

30 

0 

4 

0 

0 

7 

13 

(b)  Food. 
Table  XIV. 


Central. 

Upper. 

Total. 

Class  of  Diet. 

- 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Cases. 

Children. 

Cases. 

Children. 

Cases. 

Children. 

I.    -       -  - 

10 

24 

14 

26 

24 

50 

II.  

15 

44 

11 

31 

26 

75 

in.  .... 

3 

11 

7 

19 

10 

30 

IV.s«,\--  - 

9 

28 

13 

33 

22 

61 

Unclassed 

6 

11 

5 

5 

11 

16 

Total 

43 

118 

50 

114 

93 

232 

Food  from  outside  sources,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
discoverable,  constitutes  an  almost  negligible  quantity. 
It  ijs,  however,  said  by  many  people  in  the  town  that 
no  neighbour  will  see  a  child  go  hungry.  The  investi- 
gators quote  this,  but  feel  quite  unable  to  say  how  far 
such  charity  goes. 

In  one  case  grandmother  feeds  mother  and  three 
children,  and  the  mother  does  work  in  return. 

In  two  cases  married  daughter  gives  subsjantial  help. 

In  two  cases  there  are  vegetables  from  the  garden. 

In  one  case  there  is  a  quart  of  cockles  a  week  from 
the  chapel. 

In  one  case  a  loaf  of  bread  weekly  from  a  sister. 
In  one  case  Allenbury's  food  for  baby  from  brother. 


(c)  Clothes. 

In  two  cases  the  Guardians  have  given  boots. 

In  three  cases  clothes  have  been  given  often  by 
charitable  persons.  One  of  these  cases  in  which  clothes 
were  given  by  the  vicar's  wife  was  that  of  the  woman 
who  had  kept  a  shebeen  ;  another  was  a  fish-hawker  of 
a  very  low  type. 

In  three  cases  relations  give  clothes  to  a  substantial 
extent. 

Tlrere  are  not  many  people  in  Merthyr  who  would 
have  cast-off  clothing  of  any  value  to  give  away.  This 
probably  accounts  for  the  small  number  of  cases  in 
which  gifts  could  be  traced. 


Table  XV. 


Cla^s. 


Central. 


Boys. 


Girls 


Upper. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Both 
Boys  &  Girls. 


Good 
Medium 
Bad  - 
Unknown 


19 
17 

3 

10 


30 
22 
4 
4 


6 
24 
7 

12 


22 
17 
7 

13 


25 
41 
10 
22 


52 
39 
11 
17 


77 
80 
21 
39 


Total 


49 


60 


49 


59 


98 


119 


21/ 


(d.)  Other  Expendititre. 

In  thirty  cases  the  method  of  buying  coal  has  been 
discovered.  Seventeen  receive  the  collier's  monthly 
load  for  3s.  9d.  (see  note  at  end  of  section),  six  have 
the  same  at  5s.  3d.,  and  two  have  the  two -monthly  load  for 
the  collier's  widow,  which  costs  5s.  6d.  In  four  cases 
neighbours  who  have  the  'Collier's  load  sell  a  little, 
though  not  enoagh  to  provide  sufficient  fuel. 

One  steals  it  from  the  "tip,"  and  admitted  to  fre- 
quent races  with  a  policeman  on  that  account. 

In  other  cases  the  general  expenditure  is  Is.  3d.  per 
cwt.,  and  most  families  use  a  cwt.  a  week.  In  two 
cases,  in  which  the  mother's  occupation  required  much 


firing,  the  family  bought  2  cwt.  a  week.  Some  who  buy 
a  bucket  at  a  time  for  2d.  pay  considerably  more  than 
Is.  3d.  a  cwt. 

The  undefined  assistance  which  aids  family  expendi- 
ture is  not  large.  In  seven  cases  relations  give  help  at 
irregular  times,  in  two  cases  neighbours  occasionally 
assist  in  an  emergeoicy,  and  in  one  case  old  employer.^ 
give  some  help. 

N.B. — The  families  who  have  the  collier's  load — 
which  is  the  cheapest — are  for  the  most  part  the 
families  who  could  most  easily  afford  to  pay  the  ordi- 
nary price  for  fuel,  since  colliers'  wages  are  higher  than 
others. 
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APPENDIX  IX.— Continued. 
Merthyr  Tydfil. — Continued. 


The  undefined  assistance  which  aids  family  expendi- 
ture somstimes  by  gifts  of  clothing,  by  a  contribiition 
towards  rent.^by  a  bag  of  coal  or  plate  of  broken  food,  or 
by  an  occasional  6d.  is  not  large. 

In  seven  cases  relations  give  help  at  irregular  times,  in 
two  cases  neighbours  occasionally  assist  in  an  emergency, 
and  in  one  case  old  employers  give  some  help. 

VIII. 

THE  COMFORT  OF  IHE  HOME. 

Table  XVI. 
Cleanliness. 

Un- 


Good 

Medium 

Dirl^y 

classed 

Central 

1.5 

17 

10 

1 

Upper- 

15 

17 

17 

1 

Total  - 

30 

34 

27 

•2 

Table 

XVII. 

Furniture. 

Very 

Un. 

Good 

F'air  Poor 

Poor 

classed 

Central  - 

-  13 

18 

6 

4 

Upper  - 

-  16 

17 

7 

8 

•2 

Total  - 

-  29 

35 

13 

12 

4 

IX. 

THE  MOTHER. 

(a)  Character. 

Table  XVIII. 
Class  I.  Class  II.  Class  III.  Class  IV.  UnclasseJ. 


Central  - 
Upper  - 

8 
7 

21  4 
18  9 

5 
10 

5'' 
6 

Total 

15 

39  13 

15 

11 

*  In  one  of  these  cases  the  mother  (a  woman  of  disreputable; 
character)  has  separate!  from  her  hnsband  and  is  livini^ 
away  from  home. 

(6)  Health, 

Table  XIX. 

Good.  Poor, 

Bad. 

Unclassed. 

Central 

24  12 

5 

2t 

Upjier 

27  15 

5 

3 

Total  - 

51  27 

10 

5 

r  f  In  one  of  these  cases  the  niother(a  woman  of  clisreputal)k 
character,  was  separated  from  her  husband  and  liviii;j 
away  from  home. 


(c)  Employments. 
Table  XX. 


Central. 

Upper. 

Total. 

1. 

OflBce  clenning  - 

5 

4 

9 

2. 

Washing,     charing  and 

26 

23 

49 

otlier  bouse- work 

3. 

Nurt^itijj-  .... 

0 

0 

0 

4. 

Sewiu       -       -       .  - 

5 

1 

6 

5. 

Laundry    -       -       -  - 

0 

1 

1 

6. 

Street-sslliiig  - 

6 

3 

9 

7. 

Brick  yard ,      -       -  - 

0 

1 

1 

8. 

Sand-cru.sliiug  - 

0 

2 

2 

.9. 

Sliop-kteping 

9 

7 

16 

10. 

Break  ing  chips  - 

1 

0 

1 

11. 

Insurance  c  illector  - 

1 

0 

1 

12. 

No  occupation  - 

9 

18 

27 

24  women  liave  2  or  more  occupations. 
The  earnings  of  the  mothers  range  from  Is.  6d.  to 
I9s.  6d.     In  the  latter  case  the  mother  is  assisted  by  her 
daughter.    The  median  is  4s.  6d.    The  wages  for  office 
cleaning  are  usually  6s.,  but  this  is  morning  work  only. 
Some  get  10s.  when  they  go  to  work  in  the  evening  also. 
Hawking  is  fairly  profitable,  the  earnings  showing  4s. 
for  two  or  three  days  and  10s.  for  a  whole  week. 
Number  wlio  have  regular  work  four  or  more  days  a  week 
away  from  home  is  16. 
Of  these  nine  are  oliice-eleanevs  (including  school-cleaners)_ 

Table  XXI. 

Care  of  the  children  when  the  mother  goes  to  regular 
work  on  four  or  more  days  a  week. 

In  one  case  mother  comes  home  to  dinner  and  makes  no 
further  arrangements. 
„  three  cases  elder  sister  minds  home. 
,,  two  cases  grandnKjther  minds  children. 
„  one  case  old  woman  lodger  minds  child! en  (she  receives 
some  payment), 
one  case  father  nunds  children. 

In  other  cases  no  arrangement  is  made._ 

X. 

THE  FATHER. 

EMrLOYME>  TS. 

Tlie  occupations  of  the  fathers  were  ascertained  in 
eighty-nine  cases.  One  father  had  followed  three 
trades,  having  first  been  a  watchmaker,  then  a  store^ 
keeper,  and  finally  an  unskilled  labourer.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  last  employment  only  in  this 
case,  the  eighty-nine  fathers  fall  iiito  the  following 
categories  :  — 

In  skilled  employments,  fifty-six.  Of  these  tliirty- 
four  were  colliers,  three  skilled  miners,  not  colliers, 
and  five  were  employed  in  the  iron  and  steel  works. 

Only  one  father  followed  a  commercial  occupation. 

Unskilled  labonrers  numbered  thirty,  and  of  these 
nine  were  working  in  the  mines,  or  at  the  pit's  mouth. 

Two,  a  soldier  and  a  gardener,  come  under  the  head- 
ing of  "  Other  Occupations." 

XI. 

THE  CHILDREN  OVER  SCHOOL  AGE. 
(a)  Ages. 


Table  XXII. 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18  or  over. 

Age  L^n known. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

M.  F. 

M. 

F. 

M 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.  F. 

M.  F 

I. 

Ages  of  those  living  at 
home 

9 

8 

9  4 

8 

3 

6 

5 

16 

15 

1  1 

49  36 

II. 

Ages  of  those  living  away 
from  home. 

0 

1 

0  4 

0 

2 

0 

1 

4 

8 

' 

11  28 

III. 

Total  .... 

9 

9 

9  8 

8 

5 

6 

6 

20 

23 

8  13 

60  64 

(b)  Employments. 

The  twenty-five  sons  whose  work  may  be  skilled  in 
the  sense  that  they  may  be  leamijig  a  trade  are  work- 
ing underground  in  the  mines,  and  are  under  twenty 


years  of  age.  Some  of  these  will  later  become  colliers, 
and  some  will  remain  unskilled  labourers.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  largo  a  proportion  will  follow 
either  course,  and  so  they  hava  been  classed  in  this 
separate  division. 
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APPENDIX  IX.— Continued. 
Merthyb  Tydfil. — Continued. 
Table  XXITI. 


Skilled. 

Commercial. 

Unskilled. 

Other. 

Possibly 
Skilled. 

Total. 

Female  •      •      •      -  - 
Total    ■      -  - 

7 
7 

1 
3 

14 

15 

1 

(Army) 
16 

(Service) 

25 
0 

48 
41 

U 

4 

29 

17 

25 

89 

/"Male     .  -  0] 

Number  of  children  at  home  who  are  not  working  ;      •      •      -  \  r  Total  ■      -  8 

[  Female  -  -    8  J 

Number  of  daughters  who  are  married  and  have  no  employmeLt      •  -      -      -  11 

Table  XXIV, 
Ages  and  Earnings  of  Children  at  Home. 


Male. 

Female. 

Age. 

Average. 

Average. 

£  s.  d. 

£   s.  d. 

14 

0  11  5 

0   2  6 

15 

0  11  8 

0   2  0 

16 

0  17  0 

0    3  0 

17 

1    0  4 

0    8  4' 

18  and  over 

12  9 

0    4  6 

In  addition  to  the  children  over  fourteen  years  of  are  exempt  from  school,  and  already  at  work.  They 
age  there  are  seven  children  of  twelve  or  thirteen  who      may  be  classed  in  the  following  way  :  — 


Table  XXV. 


Skilled. 

Commercial. 

Unskilled. 

Other. 

Possibly 
Skilled. 

Total. 

Male  -      -  - 
Female 

0 

0 

2 
0 

2 
1 

0 
1 

1* 

0 

5 
2 

*  This  boy  is  working  "  underground." 
XII. 

THE  OUT-RELIEF  CHILDREN. 
(a)  Cleanliness. 
Table  XXVI. 


Central. 

Upper. 

Total. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Both. 

27 

31 

7 

23 

34 

54 

88 

'Medium  .... 

8 

22 

22 

21 

30 

43 

73 

Bad  ..... 

5 

3 

8 

2 

13 

5 

18 

Vncla^sed     .      .      .  - 

9 

4 

12 

13 

21 

17 

38 

Total  - 

49 

60 

49 

59 

98 

119 
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APPENDIX  IX.— Continued. 
Mbrthyr  Tydfil. — Continued, 
(h)  Intelligence  and  Character. 


Table  XXVIII. 


Tablb  XXVII. 

School 

Standards. 

Total. 

r . 

1  Ota  Is. 

Class. 

Boys'. 

Girls'. 

VII. 

- 

1 

4 

5 

I. 

19 

1  o 

32 

VI. 

4 

9 

\^ 

II. 

1 

0 

1 

V. 

- 

7 

9 

16 

nr. 

25 

50 

75 

IV. 

9 

9 

18 

IV. 

13 

1 A 

23 

III. 

10 

11 

21 

n. 

4 

11 

15 

V. 

0 

1 

1 

I. 

5 

5 

10 

Unclassed  - 

7 

12 

19 

0 

1 

1 

Total 

65 

86 

151 

Infants 

24 

20 

44 

Table 

XXIX. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totd. 

Number  who  are  above  the  standard  for  their  age  - 

7 

5 

12 

Number  who  are 

in  the  right  standard  for  their  age 

21 

35 

56 

Number  who  are 

in  a  low  s 

tandard  for  their  age  - 

12 

19 

.31 

Number  who  are  two  or  more  years 

below  the  standard  for  their 

10 

14 

age  (included  above) 

4 

There  is  only  1  Loy  of  13  still  attending  school.  He  is 
in  Standard  VII. 

In  the  Infant  school  there  are  5  boys  and  3  girls  of 
7  years'  old  and  1  girl  of  8  years'  old. 

There  are  five  children — ^three  girls  and  two  boys — 
attending  the  Higher  Grade  School.  The  children 
there  were  noticeably  above  those  at  the  Elementary 
Schools  in  dress  and  bearing,  and  these  five  out-relief 
children  kept  well  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  others. 
Table  XXX. 
Irregularity  of  School  Attendance. 

/^■"•ly  Irregular. 
Keo-ular,  " 


12 


Of  those  who  are  "fairy  regular"  for  other  reasons  than 
illness  or  exemption  from  school,  3  have  mothers  whose 
character  places  them  in  Class  IV.,  1  lives  a  long  way 
from  school,  1  is  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  six,  ,ind 
another  is  only  5  years'  old  and  just  beginning  to  attend 
school  at  all. 


Of  those  who  are  "  irregu'ar  "  for  other  reasons  than  illness 
or  exemption,  2  have  mothers  in  Class  IV.  The  third 
is  a  boy  of  10,  who  comes  from  a  very  poor  hom-^, 
although  not  quite  so  bad  in  othei  respects  as  the 
former. 


There  are  2  children  who  work  out  of  school  hours. 
One  a  girl  of  ID  sells  kippers  on  Saturday,  carrying  a 
basket  round  from  house  to  house.  The  other  is  a  boy 
of  12,  who  goes  errands  for  a  tradesman  at  dinner  time 
and  after  school,  and  has  his  meals  at  the  shop  as 
payment. 
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CHILDREN  ON  OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 


APPENDIX  X. 


West  Derby. 

Kepoet  on  Inquiry  made  by  the  Everton  Branch  of  the  Central  Relief  Organisation  Society  of  Liverpool  into 
cases  of  children  whose  parents  were  in  receipt  of  Outdoor  Relief  in  West  Derby.  Compiled  from  the  case- 
papers  of  the  Organisation  by 

Maey  LoNGMAJjf  AND  Marion  Phillips,  B.A.,  D.Sc.  (Econ.). 


1. 

DATE  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  INQUIRY. 

This  inquiry  was  carried  out  between  the  months  of 
November,  1906,  and  August,  1907,  with  the  consent 
of  the  West  Derby  Board  of  Guardians.  A  certain 
number  of  out  relief  cases  in  which  there  were  depen- 
dent children  were  visited  by  members  of  the  Everton 
Branch  of  the  Central  Relief  Organisation. 

These  cases  were  not  specially  selected,  but  com- 
prised all  within  a  certain  roughly  defined  area  which 
was  easily  accessible  to  the  Everton  Branch.  Even 
within  that  area,  however,  a  few  cases,  either  inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally,  were  omitted  from  the  lists 
sent  to  the  organisation  by  the  union  officers. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Eleanor  Bathbone,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Everton  Committee,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Central  Committee,  the  information  thus  col- 
lected was  offered  for  the  purposes  of  this  investiga- 
tion, and  in  September  Dr.  Williams  examined  the 
children  of  these  families  in  the  schools. 

The  information  obtained  was  copied  by  the  inves- 
tigators of  the  Everton  Branch  on  to  the  same  forms 
as  those  used  in  other  unions  for  this  inquiry.  In 
classifying  these  the  methods  pursued  in  other  unions 
have  been  followed  as  closely  as  possible. 

In  some  instances,  however,  the  information  as  it 
was  collected  for  different  purposes  and  by  different 
persons,  has  naturally  been  incomplete. 

The  number  of  cases  investigated  was  100.  The 
number  of  dependent  children  was  300.  The  cases  fall 
'nto  the  following  classes  :  — 


Table  I. 


Condition  of  the  Head 
of  the  Family. 

Case». 

Children. 

Widows  

88 

261* 

Husband  in  workhouse,  etc.  - 

2 

8 

Husband  in  As_',  lum 

1 

4 

Ku  band  at  home  (not  able- 
bodied) 

9 

27 

Totals 

100 

300 

*  One  son  14,  but  feeble-minded  and  still  at  school, 
and  therefore  counted  as  dependent. 


Therefore  88  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  widows,  and 
these  are  responsible  for  77  per  cent,  of  the  children. 

II. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

The  information  on  the  case-forms  has  been  gained 
by  visiting  the  houses  of  the  families.  Sometimes  as 
many  as  nine  visits  have  been  made. 

The  number  of  children  medically  examined  by  Dr. 
Williams,  who  also  noted  their  clothes  and  state  of 
cbanliness,  was  111. 


III. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  OUT  RELIEF. 

The  recognised  scale  in  West  Derby  is  Is.  a  child. 
Out  relief  is  given  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  im 
kind.  In  nineteen  cases  the  scale  is  higher  than  Is^ 
a  child,  and  in  twenty  cases  it  is  lower. 


Table  II. 


Amount  of  Out 
Kelief  (food  and 
money). 

Number  of 
families  with  this 
amount. 

Num 

)er  of  dependent  children  in  each 
family  with  this  amount. 

Number 
with  1. 

Number 
with  2. 

Number 
with  3. 

Number 
with  4. 

Number 
with  5. 

Number 
with  6. 

F.  d. 
2  0 

29 

6 

17 

5 

1 

3  0 

43 

1 

10 

22 

10 

4  0 

20 

1 

0 

4 

13 

2 

5  0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2 

6  0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

N.B. — In  3  cases  Out  Relief  was  2s.  6d.  and  in  one 
case  it  was  3s.  6d.  These  have  been  classed  with 
those  at  3.^.  and  4s.  respectively. 

Median  of  Out  Kelief  =  3s. 
Number  of  cases  in  which  Out  Kelief  is  in  food  only  =95- 
Number  of  cases  in  which  Out  Reliff  is  in  money  only  =  1 
Number  of  cases  in  whicli  Out  Relief  is  in  food  and  money  —  4 


IV. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  UNION. 

The  West  Derby  Union  forms  the  northern  portion  of  the 
City  of  Liverpool.  Industrially  this  portion  of  the  city- 
differs  little  from  the  parish  of  Liverpool.  The  proportioa 
of  casual  labour,  however,  is  considerably  less,  and  of 
artisans  and  clerks  much  greater. 

The  low  grade  employments  for  women — the  bag- 
mending,  rag-sorting,  and  street-selling — so  common 
in  the  parish,  are  less  usual  in  West  Derby,  and  pro- 
bably the  work  of  the  charwoman  is  of  a  higher  class. 

With  respect  to  housing  the  conditions  in  West 
Derby  show  a  similar  improvement.  There  are  few 
slums,  and  fewer  courts,  and  there  is  less  over-crowd- 
ing. Better  accommodation  can  be  obtained  for  thet 
same  rent,  and  though  West  Derby  has  its  bad  spots, 
it  is  on  the  whole  distinctly  better  than  the  parish. 

The  careful  and  full  investigation  made  by  Miss 
Squire  and  Mr.  Steel  Maitland  into  the  conditions 
in  Liverpool  make  it  unnecessary  to  describe  the  union 
in  any  detail.  All  information  pertinent  to  this 
subject  will  be  found  in  their  final  reix>rt  and  in 
Appendix  VII.  to  that  report. 
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APPENDIX  X. 
West  Derby.- 


ENVmONMENT  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF 
DWELLINGS. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  classify  the  kind  of  dwel- 
ling on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  those  previously 
followed.  Sanitary  conditions  have  only  occasionally 
been  noted,  and  the  condition  of  the  streets  and  class 
■of  population  infrequently  described. 

The  following  table  summarises  the  information  on 
these  points  so  far  as  possible:  — 

Table  III. 


—Continued. 
-Continued. 


Kind  of  Dwelling : 

Entire  houae  or  self-containe  1  dwell  ng 
House,  bub  with  lodgers 
Kooins  in  tenement  house  - 

Cellars  

Unknown   


Sanitary  Condition 

Good  ■ 
Medium 
Bad 

Unknown  - 


Kind  of  Road  : 

Roail  - 
Court  - 
Unknown  - 

Character  of  Popul  ition 

Good  - 
Mixed  - 
Poor  - 
Very  poor  - 
Unknown  - 


40 
31 
12 
() 
11 


16 
7 

10 

67 


56 
U 
33 


1 

0 
11 

23 
65 


Table  IV. 

NaMBER  OF  Rooms  Occupied. 
INumber  of  families  living  in  1  room 
„  »  !i  rooms 

,»  i>  )i        3     I'  ■  ■ 

„  „  „        more  than  3  rooms 

unknown   


6* 
25 
30t 
33 

6 


Table  V. 

Degree  of  Overcrowding. 

Number  of  Numlerof 
Cases.  Persons. 
t2  or  less  persons  to  a  room   -       -        71        -  360 
More  than  2  and  not  more  than  3 

persons  to  a  room  -  -  -  18  -  101 
More  than  3  psrsons  to  a  room      -  5        -  26 

^"nknown  6  - 

i.e  ,  23  cases  (or  23  per  cent.)  are  overcrowded. 


VI. 

THE  SOURCES  AND  AMOUNT  OF  INCOMES. 

In  95  cases  the  figures  of  income  were  ascertained. 
These  figures  give  the  following  results:  — 

Table  VI. 


Amount  of 
Income. 

Number  of 
Families  with 
this  Amount. 

NumVer  in  each 
Family  with  this 
Amount. 

s.  d. 
4  0 

1 

2 

4  6 

5  0 

1 

4 

5  6 

2 

3,  3 

6  0 

1 

3 

*  In  one  family  one  boy  sleeps  eKewhere,  and  another 

family  has  use  of  another  ro  ni  in  daytime, 
t  In  one  family  one  boy  sleeps  elsewhere. 


Table  VI, 


Amount  of  j 
Income.  | 

i 

Number  of 
Families  with 
this' Amount. 

Number  in  each 
Family  with  tliis 
Amount. 

s. 

,1 

6 

6 

1 

4 

7 

0 

- 

7 

6 

4 

4, 

4,    4,  6 

8 

0 

3 

4, 

4,  4 

8 

6 

2 

3, 

4 

9 

0 

1 

3 

9 

6 

3 

4, 

5,  7 

10 

0 

4 

4, 

4,    4,  4 

10 

6 

3 

4, 

4,  5 

11 

0 

5 

4, 

5,    5,  6, 

8 

11 

6 

2 

4, 

5 

12 

0 

5 

4, 

4,    5,  5, 

6 

12 

6 

3 

3, 

4,  6 

13 

0 

3 

5, 

5,  6 

13 

6 

2 

6, 

6 

14 

0 

4 

5, 

5,    6,  9 

14 

6 

2 

4, 

7 

15 

0 

4 

4, 

5,    6,  6 

15 

6 

4 

3, 

6,    G,  7 

16 

0 

3 

3, 

4,  6 

16 

6 

3 

5, 

5,  6 

17 

0 

3 

4, 

4,  6 

17 

6 

2 

4, 

6 

18 

0 

2 

5, 

9 

18 

6 

2 

5, 

6 

19 

0 

2 

4, 

8 

19 

6 

1 

5 

20 

0 

2 

5, 

6 

CO 

6 

21 

0 

2 

5, 

6 

21 

6 

1 

7 

22 

0 

- 

22 

6 

1 

6 

23 

0 

4 

6, 

7,    7,  9 

26 

0 

1 

4 

26 

6 

1 

8 

29 

0 

1 

6 

32 

0 

1 

8 

34 

0 

1 

6 

42 

0 

1 

7 

46 

6 

1 

8 

Median  

Number  of  Families  of  5  or  more 

Incomes  less  than  20s.  - 
Number  of  Families  of  4  or  less 

Incomes  over  20s. 


persons  with 
persons  with 


14s. 
41 


429. 


-  1 

2  e  2 
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APPENDIX  X.— Continued. 
West  Derby. — Continued. 


Table  VII. 


a 


a 


St 

■• 

S  '>  5 

Sm  S 
0)  3 

^  a 


2 

a  oi 
sc. 


c 

O 

"  5 


29 
19 

28 
7 
5 
3 


s.  d. 

4  0 

5  6 
5  0 
9  6 
7  6 
9  6 

11  0 

14  0 


s.  d. 

4  0 

16  0 

26  0 

21  0 

34  0 

42  0 

46  6 

23  0 


s.  d. 

8  9 

10  6 

14  0 

15  6 
21  6 


1  1 

2  7^ 
2  91 

2  7 

3  1 


Table  VIII. 

Constituents  of  Income  arranged  as  Percentages 
OF  Whole  Income. 

Per    Per     Per     l^er  Per 
Cent.  Cent.  Cent.  Cerwt.  Cent. 

Number  of  Cases  in  wliich 
the  percentage  is—    -     0  -25  26-50  51-75  76-100 
Of  out-relief  to  income 
Of  Mothers'  earnings 

to  income. 
Of  children's  earnings 

to  income. 
Of  income  from  other 
sources  to  income. 

Table  IX. 

Number  of  families  witli  one  or  more  members  over 
school  age. 


0 

57 

36 

2 

0 

10 

24 

30 

31 

0 

43 

11 

23 

13 

5 

44 

30 

15 

5 

1 

Number  with 


32 
37 
17 
12 
2 


VII. 

EXPENDITURE, 
(a)  Rent. 

The  median  of  rent  is  5s.  The  following  table  shows 
the  comparative  expenditure  on  this  item :  — 

Table  X. 


Number  of  cases  in  which  rent  =   0-25  per  cent,  of  income 
=  26-50 

jj  »  n  —  51-/5  „  „ 

=  76-100 


28 
62 
5 
1 


Median  of  rent  .... 
Lowest  rent  paid  -  .  .  - 
Highest  ,, 

2  families  live  rent  free 


s.  d. 

5  0 

1  0 

8  0 


(b)  Food. 

The  diet  has  been  ascertained  in  forty  six  cases  only. 
This  gives  the  following  results  :  — 

Table  XI. 

Class  1.    -      -  - 

„  11.  -  -  - 
„  III.    -      -  - 

^„  IV.    -       -  - 

Unclassed  - 

In  seven  cases,  affecting  eleven  cliildren,  meals  are 
given  at  school.  In  eleven  cases  there  is  other  heli)  in 
food,  but  in  only  one  of  these  is  the  help  regular  and 
dependable.  In  that  case  a  brother-in-law  gives  the 
Sunday  dinner  every  week. 


'Cases. 

Cliildien. 

24 

77 

11 

34 

1 

3 

10 

31 

54 

145 

(c)  Clothes. 

The  sources  from  which  clothing  is  obtained  are  largely 
the  same  as  those  in  the  parish  of  Liverpool — -the  Seamen's 
Orphanage  and  Police  Clothes.  They  are  fully  described 
under  the  section  given  to  that  subject  in  the  Liver- 
pool report. 

Cases.  Children. 

Seamen's  Orphanage 
Police  clothes 


Other  gifts  of  clothes 


12 


30 


-  ( ?  33  children,  num- 
ber uncertain) 
(One      regular,  "sister 
clothes  children  ") 


Table  XII. 


Boys 

Girls. 

Total 

Cleanliness  of  Clothing  : — 

Good    .      -      -  - 

24 

31 

55 

Medium 

14 

26 

40 

Bad      -       -       -  - 

8 

5 

13 

Unknown 

2 

1 

3 

Sufficiency  of  Clothing  : — 

Good  .... 

29 

41 

70 

Medium 

11 

16 

27 

Bad      -       -      -  - 

8 

5 

13 

Unknown 

0 

1 

1 

Boobs  : — 

Good     .       -       -  - 

22 

35 

57 

Medium 

2 

1 

8 

Bad      -  - 

2 

10 

12 

Barefeet 

6 

3 

9 

Unknown 

16 

14 

30 

{d)  Other  Expenditure. 
Expenditure  is  assisted  in  other  directions  by  help  of 
the  following  description  :  — 

Almost  wholly  kept  by  relations    -      -  2  cases 

Insurance  paid   6  „ 

Rent  paid   1  case 

Help  from  Church,  Misrf©«,  etc.    -       -  3  ca^es 

Other  occasional  help     -      -       -      -  19  ,, 

^It  must  be  noted  that  in  other  unions,  the  first  three 
items  of  this  list  would  hare  been  reduced  to  their  mon  ey 
value. 


VIII. 

THE  eOMFORT  OF  THE  HOME. 

Table  XIII. 

Furniture. 

Good   22  cases 

Fair   21  „ 

Poor   28  „ 

Very  Poor   15  „ 

Unknown   14  „ 

100 

Table  XIV. 

Cleanliness. 

Clean   45  cases 

Medium   38  „ 

Dirty   15  „ 

Unknown  2  „ 

100 


IX. 

THE  MOTHER, 
(a)  Character. 
Table  XV. 

Class  I.    Class  II.    Class  III.    Class  IV.  Unclassed. 
16  39  16  4  27 

(b)  Health. 

It  has  not  been  possible  on  the  data  to  classify  the 
health  of  mothers  in  the  usual  way.  Only  those  cases 
in  which  her  health  has  been  so  bad  as  to  incapacitate 
her  altogether  for  work  have  been  fully  noted,  or  those  in 
which  health  was  very  definitely  poor,  and  perhaps  not  all 
of  these.  It  would  not,  however,  be  fair  to  assume  in 
those  cases  in  which  health  has  not  b3en  specially  noted 
that  it  was  therefore  good. 
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APPENDIX  X.— Continued. 
West  Deeby. — Continued. 


Tlis  only  definite  statement  that  can  be  maxle  is  that 

in  nine  cases  the  mother  was  in  bad  health,  and  in 
twenty-six  cases  in  poor  health.  She  may  have  been 
in  bad  or  poor  health  in  many  others  also. 

(c)  Employments. 
Table  XVI. 

1.  Office  cleaning   8 

2.  Wasliing,  cliaring,  and  other  liou.sework-  64 

3.  Cooking   0 

4.  Nursing  and  minding  children-  -  1 

5.  Sewing,  dressmaking,  etc.       -       -       -  3 

6.  Laundry  Work  1 

7.  Factory  Work— Skilled  -       -       -       .  0 

Unskillel  -  -  -  5 
Either    -       -       .       -  1 

8.  Shopke='ping  1 

9.  Street  selling  3 

10.  Other  eniployinents  2 

11.  No  employment       .       .       -       -  12 

12.  Number  wlio  have  two  or  more  employ- 

ments  7 


Table  XVIII. 


Mothers' 


Mothers' 
Earnings  - 


Table  XVII. 

Earnings. 

-  Lowest,  Is. 

-  Highest,  16s.  (Tailoress) 

-  Median,  os.  -  5s.  6d. 

-  Lowest,  5s. 

-  Highest,  10  i 

-  Median,  8s. 

-  Lowest,  Is. 
Highest,  lis. 

,,  ,,  -    Median,  4s.  6d. 

21  cas.s  have  regular  employment  away  from  home  for  four 

or  more  days  a  week. 
58  cases  have  some  regular  employment. 


Office  Cleanin=i 


Washing,  Charing,  etc. 


Care  of  Children  whev  Mother  goes  Out  to 
Work  on  Four  or  more  Days  in  the  Week. 

Niunber  who  make  no  arrangement      -       -              -  10 
,,      of  office  cleiners  and  others  who  are  not  at 

work  all  day  -       -  5 

Number  of  cases  in  wlucii  elder  sister  minds  i  hildren  -  1 

,,          ,,      grandmother          ,,          -  6 

,,             ,,          ,,      another  relation      ,,          -  2 

neiirlibour              ,,          -  2 


X. 

THE  FATHER. 

Employments. 

The  occupations  previously  followed  by  the  children's 
fathers  were  ascertciined  in  seventy  cases. 

In  seventeen  cases  the  fathers  were  in  skilled  trades. 
In  eight  cases  their  employments  were  commercial. 
Thirty-five  were  unskilled  labourers  and  ten  were  in 
"  Other  Employments,"  including  six  seamen,  of  whom 
it  was  not  known  to  what  branch  of  seamanship  they 
belonged. 

XL 

THE  CHILDREN  OVER  SCHOOL  AGE. 
(a)  Ages. 
Ages  of  those  who  have  left  school  : — 


Table  XIX. 


Years. 
Sex. 

14 
M.  F. 

15 
M.  F. 

16 
M.  F. 

17 
M.  F. 

18  or  more. 
M.  F. 

Unknown. 
M.  F. 

Total. 
M.  F. 

Living  at  h  nie 
Away  from  home 

Total      -      -      -  - 

3  1 

0  4 

8  9 
1  0 

10  7 
1  4 

8  7 

0  2 

4  6 
4  11 

8  2 
2  6 

41  .32 

8  27 

3  5 

9  9 

11  11 

8  9 

8  17 

10  8 

49  59 

{b)  Employments. 
Table  XX. 

Commercial  - 
Skilled  -  -  - 

Unskilled 

Other  employments 
Possibly  skilled  - 
(Chiefly  in  Tobacco  Factories,  where  tliey  may  be  learnin^! 
a  trade.) 

Table  XXL — Average  Earnings  of  those 
AT  Home. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

17 

1 

18 

4 

3 

7 

21 

8 

29 

4 

2 

27 

1 

14 

15 

The  standards  of  109  children  were  ascertained, 
following  tables  show  the  results  :  — 

Table  XXIII. 


The 


Age. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Average  Earnings. 

Average  Earnings. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

13 

3  6 

1  6 

14 

5  0 

3  0 

15 

6  0 

3  6 

16 

6  6 

4  6 

17 

8  0 

3  6 

18  &  over 

10  6 

5  0 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

Standard  VII. 

3 

7 

10 

VL 

3 

8 

11 

V. 

5 

5 

10 

IV. 

4 

9 

13 

Ill- 

-  10 

6 

16 

standard  II. 

6 

5 

11 

1. 

7 

11 

18 

0. 

I 

0 

1 

Infants  - 

8 

11 

19 

Unknown 

-  64 

60 

124 

XII. 

THE  OUT- RELIEF  CHILDREN. 
The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  cleanliness  of 
the  111  children  who  were  medically  examined  :  — 
Table  XXII. 


There  are  4  infants  under  5  years  of  age. 
Table  XXIV. 


Number  of  children  in  a  high  standard 
for  their  age  

Number    of  children    in  the  right 

standard  for  their  age 
Number  of  children  in  a  low  standard 

for  their  age  

Number  of  children  two  years  or  more 
below  the  right  standard  {included 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

5 

6 

11 

18 

23 

41 

16 

22 

38 

10 

10 

22 

Hair 


Boy^ 
27 

Girls. 

Total. 

Go-d  - 

33 

60 

Medium 

14 

24 

38 

Bad  - 

7 

5 

12 

Unknown  - 

1 

1 

-Geod  - 

48 

45 

93 

Medum 

9 

9 

Bad  - 

8 

8 

Unknown  - 

1 

1 

There  is  one  child  of  8  iu  the  infants'  deimrtment. 

Above  figures  expressed  as  percentages  of  the  number  of 
children  whose  standard  is  known. 

High  Standard       -       -       -       -  12 

Right       „  -       ...  46 

Low  -       -       -       -  42 

Two  years  or  more  below  right 

standard  (included  above)-       -  22 
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CHILDEEN  ON  OUTDOOK  BELIEF. 


APPENDIX  XI. 

EOCHDALE. 

PvSPORT  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILDREN  WHOSE  PARENTS  WERE  IN  RECEIPT 

OF  OUTDOOR  RELIEF  IN  ROCHDALE. 

By  Ethel  M.  N.  Williams,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 


SECTIONS  I.  AND  II, 
Scope  of  Inquikt  and  Soueces  or  Information. 
The  inquiry  in  this  union  was  not  conducted  in  the 
fashion  which  hais  been  cmstomary  during  this  inquiry. 
Mr.  Shawcross,  of  Woletenholme  Hall,  kindly  got 
th3  list  of  widows  in  the  union  in  receipt  of  out  relief 
with  dependent  children,  and  caused  each  case  to  be 
visited  during  the  spring  of  1907,  and  particulare  of 
the  circumstances  of  each  to  be  collected. 

In  June,  1907,  I  visited  Rochdale,  and  with  the 
investigator  went  to  all  but  three  of  the  houses,  and  saw 
and  conversed  with  the  mothers.  I  also  visited  the 
ciiildren  in  the  schools,  and  was  able  to  get  information 
as  to  their  intelligence  and  progresis  from  their 
teachers.  The  information  thus  collected  has  been 
tabulated  by  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips. 

SECTIONS  III.  AND  IV. 

Desckiption  or  the  Union  and  Notes  on 
Administration. 

Rochdale  ie,  a  cotton  and  woollen  weaving  town,  with 
about  123,700  inhabitantis.  Large  numbers  of  women 
are  employed  in  the  milk,  who  earn  a  good  wag3, 
up  to  £1  a  week,  consequently  if  a  woman  is  a  skiHe  I 
mill  hand  she  will  bs  able  to  earn  a  living 
for  heriself  and  her  family  in  the  event  of  the  husband's 
deiath  or  disablement.  There  was  only  one  skilled 
hand  amongst  our  oaees,  and  she  wae  for  some  reason 
out  of  work.  I  did  not  see  her  myself.  This  accounts 
for  the  small  number  of  cases  in  the  union,  and  also 
for  their  rather  ouriouB  social  distribution  which  was 
very  evident  to  anyone  visiting  the  houses.  They  were 
either  women  of  a  superior  sociil  class  to  that  whose 
women  folk  become  cotton  or  woollen  operatives,  or 
they  belonged  to  the  class  of  casual  and  unskilled 
labour.  The  town  is  divided  into  four  districts  for 
relief  purposes,  and  there  are  three  outlying  diBtricte. 
There  are  four  relieving  officers.  Relief  is  paid  in  the 
town  weekly  at  the  union  offices,  m  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts from  some  fixed  point.  The  relief  is  granted  in 
some  cases:  for  as  long  as  26  weeks,  but  usually  for  13 
weeks,  and  in  special  oasets  for  a  much  shorter  period. 

Relieving  officers  visit  at  irregular  intervals,  depend- 
ing on  the  case. 

In  granting  relief  both  other  income  and  numbers  of 
the  families  are  taken  into  account. 

No  pchool  carde  are  used. 

The  proportion  of  technical  overcrowding  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  Rochdale  is  7'29  per  cent.  The  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  housing  conditions  is  the 
very  large  number  of  back-to-back  houses  which  exist, 
about  4,000  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry.  In  classing 
these  houses,  those  which  were  good  in  other  respects 
are  put  in  the  medium  class  as  to  their  "  sanitary  con- 
dition." 

The  dry  "  Rochdale  "  syst?m  of  disposing  of  excreta 
is  still  used  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  town.  The 
closets  are  usually  placed  in  groups  in  the  streets  or 
courts.  In  several  instance's  the  closets,  both  in 
eourts  and  streets,  were  very  offensive,  even  at  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

At  the  time  that  this  inquiry  was  instituted  there 
were  20  widows  and  one  deserted  wife  in  receipt  of 
relief,  with  71  dependent  children.  In  one  case  I  was 
not  able  to  see  either  home,  mother,  or  children,  and 
as  a  good  many  particulars  in  this  case  were 
ambiguous,  it  has  been  usually  omitted  from  the  fol- 
lowing description  and  tables,  which  are  based  on 
20  cases  and  65  dependent  children.  Certain  in- 
disputable facts  about  this  twenty-first  case  are  used. 
There  were  no  temporary  cases  on  the  list. 


Table  I. 

Out-Relief  and  Numbers  of  Dependent  Children. 


Amount  of 

Number  of 
Families 

Number  of  Dependent  ChiWren 
in  each  family  with  this  amount. 

t.tut-Keiiej. 

with  this 
amount. 

Number 
with  ]. 

Number 
with  2. 

Number 
with  3. 

I"? 

s.  d. 

3  6 

2 

0 

2 

4  0 

1 

0 

1 

4  6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5  0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5  6 

0 

C  0 

1 

1 

6  6 

0 

7  0 

0 

7  6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8  0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

8  6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

9  0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

1 

9  6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10  0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Median  of  out-relief  =  8s.  6d. — 9s. 
Mode  ,,         =  10s. 


Table  II. 

Condition  of  the  •  Head  of  the  Family. 
Widows     -      20,  with  67  children  depenilent  on  them. 
Desalted  wives,   1,    ,,     4      „  „  „ 

Total  No.  cases,  21,    „     71      „  „  „ 

Non  classified  case  used. 

SECTION  V. 
Description  and  Environment  of  Dwellings. 

I  have  very  little  information  as  to  the  character 
of  the  population  amongst  which  the  out-relief  cases 
lived.  I  was  very  little  able  to  judge  in  a  town  which 
was  not  only  quite  new  to  me,  but  of  a  character 
hitherto  unknown.  Six,  possibly  seven,  cases  were 
living  in  open  situations  amongst  a  population  which 
might  be  considered  good  class.  Five  were  living  in 
poor  class  quarters,  more  or  less  slummy. 

The  other  localities  seemed  to  have  a  mixed  popu- 
lation. 

Two  families  were  living  in  unpaved  courts,  both 
of  which  were  very  dirty,  and  in  one  of  these  two  cases 
a  group  of  very  offensive  closets  was  quite  close  to 
the  living-room  windows.  In  one  case  a  family  was 
living  in  a  very  ill-smelling,  dirty,  unpaved  street. 
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Rochdale. 

These  three  cases  were  the  (R.iy  ones  in  which  the 
condition  of  the  street  or  court  must  be  classed  as 
dirty. 

No  one  lived  in  a  passage. 
No  family  inhabited  a  tenement. 
Every  case  had  a  house  to   itself ;  no  one  took 
lodgers. 

On  the  whole  the  houses  were  low  and  the  streets 
fairly  wide. 

Twelve  of  the  20  families  inhabited  back-to-back 
houses,  but  of  these,  teven  were  otherwise  satisfactory 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 

The  remaining  five  were  small  and  dark,  and  had  the 
slop  sink,  which  always  smelt,  in  the  living  room. 

There  were  in  four  cases  five  persons  in  two  rooms, 
but  in  all  these  cases  the  five  persons  included  either 
three  or  four  children  under  12,  and  in  two  cases 
babies.  Particulars  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
houses  will  be  found  in  the  tables. 

Table  III. 
Every  case  has  a  whole  bouse  :— 

Sanitary  condition.  Good,  6 
,,  ,,        Medium,  9 

,,  ,,        Bad,  5 

20 

There  are  four  cases  of  five  persons  in  two  rooms  ;  no 
others  technically  ovetcrov ded  ;  i.e.,  23  j.er  cent,  of  the 
persons  are  overcrowded  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  case«. 

10  cases  live  in  2  rooms. 

1  case  lives  „  3  ,, 

9  cases  live  ,,  4  „ 

SECTION  VI. 
Sources  and  Amotjnts  of  Income. 

The  usual  tables  as  to  incomes  and  constituents  of 
Income  follow.  Roughly,  the  amounts  of  income  are 
more  closely  proportioned  to  the  numbers  in  the 
families  than  in  many  unions  investigated.  In  families 
of  four  and  five  members,  there  is,  it  is  true,  a  range  of 
some  shillings.    The  median  income  is  lis.  Cd. 

Out-relief  bulks  largely  amongst  the  co  stitueats  of 
income  in  Rochdale  ;  in  thirteen  cases  (65  per  cent.) 
it  is  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  income. 

Of  other  sources  of  income,  such  as  help  from  charitable 
sources,  I  could  hear  nothing,  and  in  a  town  like  Roch- 
dale they  would  amount  in  all  probability  to  very  little. 


Table  IV. 


Amount  of 
Income. 

Num'  er  of 
Families  with 
this  Income, 

Number  in  each 
Family  at  that 
Income. 

s. 

d. 

6 

0 

1 

2 

9 

0 

1 

4 

9 

6 

1 

3 

10 

0 

3 

5,  5,  5 

10 

6 

2 

3,  3 

11 

0 

1 

4 

11 

6 

2 

4,  5 

12 

0 

2 

4,  5 

12 

6 

1 

5 

13 

6 

I 

4 

14 

0 

1 

5 

15 

G 

1 

5 

16 

0 

1 

6 

17 

0 

2 

5,  6 

Median  of  income  —  11°.  6il. 


Continued. 


II  families  of  5  or  more  persons  have  incomes  under  £1. 
None  have  more  than  1 7s. 

Table  V. 


Nu'nler 
in 

Family. 

Number  of 
Familie?  witli 
this  number. 

Lowest 
Income  for 
this  nuui'  er. 

Highest 
Income  for 
this  number. 

s.  d. 

S.  (t. 

2 

1 

6  0 

6  0 

3 

3 

9  6 

r<)  t) 

4 

5 

9  0 

J  3  6 

5 

9 

10  0 

17  0 

6 

2 

IG  0 

17  0 

Table  VI. 

Constituents  of  Income  arranged  as  Percentages* 


0. 

1-25  pc 
cen"-. 

26-50 
per 
cent. 

51-75 
per 
cent. 

Over  75 
per 
cent. 

Numb  r  of  cases 
where  projior- 
tio;,  ofoutrclief 
to  income  is  as 
above 

0 

0 

7 

9 

Number  of  cases 
where  ])iopor- 
tion  of  mothers' 
earnings  to  in 
come     is  as 
above 

5 

6 

5 

4 

0 

Number  of  ca'^es 
where  propor- 
tion of  child 
ren's  eamings 
to  income  is  as 
above 

IG 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Number  of  cases 
where  propor- 
tion of  ii.  come 
from  other 
tources  to  total 
income    is  as 
above 

19 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Table  VII. 


Number  of  Families  with  one  or  more  Members- 
over  School  Age. 

1  persjn  over  school  age  in    18  cases. 

2  persons      „  ,,         1  case. 

3  ,)  >,  1,         1  )> 

SECTION  VII. 
Expenditure. 

Bent. — The  median  income  is  lis.  6d.  and  the  median 
of  rent  3s.  6d. 

Other  Expenditure. — The  estimated  cost  of  coals  and 
light  per  week  wae  given  me  in  Rochdale  as  Is.  6d. 
This  is  a  veiy  low  estimate,  but  the  investigator  knew 
the  district  well.  The  cost  of  the  other  household 
necessities,  soap,  soda,  matches,  etc.,  would  probably 
be  much  tlie  same  as  in  Newcastle,  7gd.  per  household. 
Insurance  comes  to  exactly  Igd.  per  head.  The  median 
out-relief  family  in  Rochdale  consists  of  five  m?mbe:  s, 
so  the  average  household  expenditure  in  insurance  is 
7id.  (higher  than  in  most  unions). 

This  leaves  the  median  family  of  five  with  5s.  3d. 
in  the  week  to  provide  food  and  clothes  and  the  various 
other  irregularly  arising  expenses,  as  stamps,  boot 
mending,  etc.  Making  the  estimate  for  clothes  made 
in  Newcastle  for  such  a  family,  i.e.,  Is.  lO^d., 
the  family  has  de.  Agd.  for  food,  or  just  over  lOd. 
a  head.  This  must,  I  think,  be  insufficient.  This 
method    of    statement    only    eerves    to    focus  tlie 
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deficit.  Probafoly  more  is  often  spent  on  food 
and  lees  on  other  necessaries.  The  lowest  income 
is  6s.  The  one  family  with  this  income  consists  of  a 
crippled  mother  and  one  little  girl  aged  five.  Th-e 
rent  is  3s. ,  so  there  is  3s.  for  all  other  expenditure  ; 
no  insurance  is  paid.  Taking  coal  and  light  at  Is.  6d  , 
cleaning  materials,  soap,  etc.,  at  3d.  (they  would  be 
low  in  suoh  a  family),  Is.  3d.  is  left  for  food,  clothing, 
and  incidental  expenses.  The  child  was  very  poorly 
nourished  and  unwholesome  looking. 

One  family  of  four  members  has  an  income  of  9s. 
and  pays  4s.  4d.  rent,  leaving  4s.  8d.  for  other  neces- 
sities. Making  the  usual  allowance,  this  leaves 
2s.  G^d.  for  food,  clothes,  and  incidental  expenses  for 
the  week.  The  children  were  aged  respectively  eleven, 
seven,  and  five  years.  They  were  all  seen  at  school, 
and  were  dirty  and  poorly  nourished.  The  mother 
goes  out  to  work,  the  children  buy  "  something  at 
the  shop "  for  dinner  and  eat  it  in  a  neighbour's 
house. 

The  dietary  tables  which  are  arranged  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  give  45  per  cent,  of  the  cases  and  43  per  cent, 
of  the  children  as  falling  into  Class  IV.,  i.e.,  they 
are  fed  almost  entirely  on  bread  and  te-a — generally 
milkless.  The  food  differed  very  much  in  the  different 
cases.  The  superioi  women  were  good  housewives,  and 
made  the  most  of  their  slender  resources,  but  the  lower 
class  women  lived  in  a  muddle  with  no  regular  meals 
and  no  order. 

Rent. 

Number  of  cases  in  which  rent  =  0-25  per  cent,  of  income  9 
Number  of  casts  in  which  rent  =  26-50  per  cent.  -  -  11 
Median  of  rent  =  3s.  6d. 


Table  VIII. 
Diet. 


Cases. 

Children. 

Class  1.       -       ■      -  - 

2 

7 

II.     -      -       -  - 

7 

24 

„     III.    ...  - 

2 

G 

IV.    -       -      -  - 

9 

28 

Table  JX. 
Clothes. 

■Good.  Fair.  Poor. 

14  24  26 

One  child  unclassed  (not  seen). 

The  children  who  fell  into  Class  III.  were  v.sually  not 
only  insufilci  ntly  clad  but  ragged  and  dirty. 

SECTION  vm. 

Comfort  of  the  Home. 

The  condition  of  the  houses  as  to  cleanliness  was  very 
diverse.  Those  in  Class  I.  were  very  good ;  a  good 
many  of  those  in  Class  II.  were  a  very  poor  medium. 
Rochdale  women  are  not  house-proud  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  houses  as  to  furniture  fell  even  below  the 
cleanliaess,  but  again  the  great  diversity  of  the  cases 
was  seen.  The  families  with  good  furniture  were  the 
socially  superior  cases  spoken  of  above.  In  the  other 
homes  there  was  a  low  standard  of  household  comfort 
and  life,  and  no  attempt  at  decoration. 

Table  X. 

J'uniiture,    Good       ....  6 

Fair        ....  3 

.,,         Poor        ....  11 

Very  poor       -       -       .  0 


Table  XI. 

Cleanliness,  Clean      .       .      -      -  12  ' 

„        Medium  -      ...  7 

Dirty       .      -      .      .  1 

SECTION  IX. 
The  Mother. — Chaeactee  axd  Intelligence, 

I  feel  a  difiiculty  in  making  statements  about  the 
character  and  intelligence  of  the  Rochdale  women.  I 
did  not  know  the  town  nor  the  local  character,  and  was, 
to  a  great  extent,  dependent  on  the  statements  of  the 
investigator.  Four  women  were  certainly  first-rate 
mothers  with  a  standard  of  home  life  and  ideals  for 
their  children.  I  think,  had  I  known  them  better, 
two  others  would  have  fallen  into  this  class.  Two  were 
women  of  definite  vice,  both,  I  should  say,  dmnkards, 
and  quite  unfit  to  look  after  children.  Six  other 
women  were  rather  hopeless  and  down.trodden  people, 
fpnd  of  their  children  and  meaniag  well  by  them,  but 
with  very  little  idea  of  training  them,  and  ne€dui|j 
direction  and  supervision. 

Health  of  Mothees. 

As  has  been  the  usual  finding,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  women  (over  52  per  cent.)  were  ailing,  ill. 
nourished  creatures,  most  often  broken  down  with  worry 
and  privation. 

Sixteen  women  (almost  80  per  cent.)  follow  some  em. 
ployment,  more  or  less  regular,  usually  either  washing 
or  cleaning.  One  woman  earns  only  her  food  and  that 
of  a  defective  boy  whom  she  takes  with  her. 

One  woman  does  charing  at  the  workhouse  and 
receives  9s.  out  relief,  part  of  which  is  in  payment  of 
the  work  done. 

The  lowest  wnge  earned  is  Is.  9d.,  and  the  highest 
7s. ;  three  women  receive  this  last  sum. 

Particulars  of  the  amounts  earned,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  earnings  to  total  incomes  will  be  found  in  the 
tables  on  income.    Of  the  fourteen  women  in  regular 


employment  twelve  go  out  to  work. 

Table  XII. 

Health  of  Mothers. 

Good.  Moderate.  Poor. 

7  11  3 

Table  XIII. 
Intelligence  and  Character  of  Mothers. 
Class  I.        Class  II.        Class  III.        Class  IV. 
4  8  6  2 

Table  XIV, 

U  Employments  of  Mothers, 

Charing  14 

Washing     .       .      .      -      .  2 

No  occupation  4 

14  have  regular  work. 


12  go  out  to  work,  of  whom  3  make  pro- 
vision  for  minding  the  children,  and  1 
takes  1  child  with  her. 

Number  who  go  out  to  work  regularly  4  or 
more  daj's  a  week    ...       -  3 

Number  who  work  at  home,  or  casually  or 
less  than  4  days  out  -      -      -      -  13 

Of  the  3  who  are  out  4  or  more  days  a 
week,  the  children  of  1  are  looked  after 
by  grandmother,  the  children  of  1  are 
looked  after  by  neighbours,  and  the  3rd 
makes  no  arrangement.  The  only  child 
below  school  age  is  looked  after  by 
grandmother. 
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SECTION  X. 

The  Father. 

It  is  curious  how  small  a  proportion  of  the  fathers 
of  the  families  worked  in  th?  mill^.  Five  (or  almost  24 
per  cent.)  seem  to  hive  been  skilled,  but  of  these 
only  three  were  cotton  or  woollen  operatives,  and  on? 
was  a  mill  engine?r. 

Table  XV. 
7.  Certainly  unskilled. 
5.        .,  skilled. 
2.  Con  mereiaL 
4.  Other  eiiiploynient, 
1.  ?  skilled. 

SECTION  XI. 
Childken  Ovee  School  Age. 

Of  children  over  school  age  I  have  only  parfcicalars 
of  those  living  at  home,  three  in  number.  Of  these 
two  are  at  wofk  in  the  mills,  while  one  boy  is  appren- 
ticed to  a  butcher. 


Table  XVI. 
Employment  of  Children  over  School  aoe. 


Sex. 

Age. 

Employment. 

Earning!?. 

M. 

14 

Apprenticed  to  butchering 

6  0 

M. 

14 

In  cotton  mill 

6  6 

F. 

15 

Cotton  operative 

10  0 

The  ismall  number  and  youth  of  these  children  leads 
one  to  the  view  that  when  children  grow  up  and  go  to 
regular  work  in  the  mills  the  families  become  self- 
supporting. 


SECTION  XII. 

Children  on  Oltt-Reliee. 

The  dhildren  were  seen  both  at  home  and  at  school, 
and  though  there  was  no  regular  medical  iruspection,  a 
summary  of  the  general  condition  of  their  health  and 
the  defects  noted  are  appended. 


Information  as  to  the  general  health  of  the  65 
children  in  20  families  was  obtained  generally  from 
observation,  but  in  a  few  cases  the  report  of  the  in- 
vestigator, who  had  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  of  health, 
or  that  of  the  mother  or  school  teacher,  has  been  taken. 
Where  this  has  been  done  the  fact  is  noted  :  — 

Gcod  Health.       Delicate  or  Ailing       Definitely  111. 
37  23  5 

Two  were  said  to  be  consumptive,  a  boy  and  a  girl 
(investigator's  account).  One  boy  was  mentally  de- 
fective and  blind,  one  boy  had  hip  disease,  one  had 
bad  adenoids,  one  had  conjunotivitis,  one  impetigo. 
One  girl  had  very  large  tonsils,  and  one  had  eczema 
(mother's  account).  The  standard  of  cleanlincEB  of 
person  and  clothes  was  not  high.  Almcist  50  per  cent, 
of  tlie  children  seen  had  nits  in  their  hair. 

Information  aboixt  the  intelligence  of  children  at- 
tending school  was  obtained,  usually  from  the  school 
teachers,  and  to  a  certain  extent  from  personal  obser- 
vation. An  exceptionally  large  proportion  are  classed 
ae  of  average  intelligence — one  must  remember  that 
the  personal  equation  of  the  teacher  comes  in  hero.  Two 
children  of  school  age  only  are  employed  out  of  school 
hours,  a  boy  who  sells  newspapers  in  the  street,  and 
earns  about  2s.  9d.  a  week  ;  and  a  girl  aged  12,  a  half- 
timer,  who  is  learning  "roving  frame"  tenting,  and 
gets  no  wages  at  present. 

Table  XVII.  i; 
Health  of  Children. 

I.         II.  HI. 

37         2.3  5 

Table  XVIII. 

Cleanliness  of  Clothes  and  Person. 

Good.       Moderate.  Dirty. 
12  3  8 

Table  XIX. 

Intelligence. 

Good.  Av.  Dull,  M.D. 

2  51  7  1 


429. 
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MiTFOED  AND  LaTJNDITCH. 

REPORT  ON  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  C3NDITI0N  OF  THE  CHILDREN  WHOSE  PARENTS  WERE 
IN  RECEIPT  OF  OUTDOOR  RELIEF  IN  MITFORD  AND  LAUNDITCH  (WEST  JNORFOLK). 

By  Ethel  M.  N.  Williams,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 


SECTIONS  I.  AND  II.  ' 

Scope  and  Date  of  Inquiry  and  Soiteces  of 
Infokmation. 

This  inquiry  was  carried  on  during  the  first  half  of 
October,  1907.  Harvest  was  recently  finished.  The 
w-oather  was  stiU  open,  and  there  was  very  little  dis- 
tress in  the  district.  In  consequence  practically  all 
the  oases  seen  were  permanent.  By  the  kindness  of 
the  guardians  their  clerk  provided  me  with  a  list  of  all 
cases  in  the  union  with  dependent  children  in  receipt 
of  out  relief  and  also  of  all  children  boarded  out 
within  the  union. 

The  Superintendent  Relieving  Ofiioer,  the  Medical 
Officer  to  the  workhouse,  and  such  of  the  District 
Medical  Officers  as  I  was  able  to  see,  gave  me  much 
help.  I  was  also  able  to  get  valuable  information 
from  the  local  clergy,  the  head  teachers  of  the  village 
gohools  and  others  in  the  district. 

SECTION  III. 

Administration. 

Out  relief  never  seemed   to  be   refused   to  cases 
with  dependent  children,  and  was  given  at  the  rate 
of  Is.    and  ^  stone  of  flour    for    each  dependent 
child,    with    nothing    for    an    able-bodied  mother. 
There  seemed  no  rule  as  to  the  amount  given  to  non- 
able-bodied  fathers  and  mothers.      The  union  was 
divided  into  two  districts,  each  under  a  Relieving 
Officer  one  of  whom  was  called  the  Superintendent. 
These  'men  knew  the  cases  and  their  circumstances 
well.      They  had  in  mosti  cases  known    them  for 
years   before   the    application  for  relief  was  made. 
The  previous  character  of  the  applicant,  and  his  or 
her  power  to  use  the  relief  properly  did  not  seem, 
however,  to  be  considered  by  either  Board  or  Relieving 
Officers.    They  took  the  relief  round  to  the  various 
villages  each  week,  and  distributed  it  in  most  cases 
from  some  fixed  point  in  the  village.    In  some  cases 
the  fixed  point  was  some  point  on  the  road  which  the 
relieving  officer  parsed  on  his  journey,  though  in  some 
cases  they  took  it  to  the  houses  of  the  recipients.  This 
seemed  largely  to  depend  on  the  convenience  of  the 
relieving  officer.    The  plan  of  distribution  from  a 
point  on  the  road  must  entail  much  hardship  m  bad 
weather  on  those  who  have  to  wait  foi  the  appearance 
of  the  officer.    Each  case  was  supposed  to  be  visited 
by  the  relieving  officer  once  a  quarter.    These  visits 
were  very  little  directed  to  supervising  the  way  m 
which  relief  was  being  used.    In  one  out  relief  home 
a  daughter  and  her  illegitimate  baby  were  living  at 
home,  land  a  very  promising  lad  of  thirteen  was  being 
kept  from  school,  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  to  look 
after  the  baby.    The  house  was  ill-kept  and  dirty. 
The  eldest  son  living  at  homei  was  a  hawker  and  a 
poacher.    The  relieiving  officer  was  quite  aware  of 
those  facts  and  discussed  them  with  me,  especially 
the  effect  upon  the  lad  of  thirteen,  but  it  evidently 
did  not  enter  his  head  tliat  this  condition  of  things 
was  a  reason   for   refusing   out   relief.      The  only 
case    in    which   out  relief   had   been  temporarily 
taken  away  was  one   described   in   the    section  on 
mothers       The  mother  had  broken  into  the  village 
public-house  to  obtain  drink,  as  far  as  I  could  get  the 
story  clearly  (which  everyone  was  unwilling  to  tell  me 
for  the  woman's  sake).    She  was  not  prosecuted,  on  the 


understanding  tliat  she  went  into  the  workhouse  and 
the  children  went  to  relatives.  When  I  saw  her  she 
was  again  at  home  and  in  receipt  of  out  relief. 

SECTION  IV. 
Description  of  the  Union. 

The  union  of  Mitford  and  Launditch  is  the  third 
largest  in  England,  and  covers  60  country  parishes 
lying  on  the  M-est  side  of  the  county  of  Norfolk  and 
stretching  from  Lynn  on  the  east  to  Weasenham  on 
the  west.  It  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict. The  only  considerable  centre  of  population  is 
East  Dereham,  a  market  town  of  about  6,000  inhabi- 
tants. There  is  no  local  industry  except  the  big 
horticultural  business  of  Hobbies',  wliich  employs  a 
good  many  boys.  There  are  a  good  many  moderate- 
sized  villas  in  and  around  the  town. 

The  rest  of  the  union  consists  of  small  agriciiltural 
villages.  The  land  is  good  wheat-growing  land,  and 
the  district  has  suffered  much  during  the  agricultural 
depression  of  the  last  30  years. 

The  farmers  are  almost  all  tenants,  and  many  are 
working  the  land  on  insufficient  or  even  borrowed 
capital,  while  the  landlords  are  either  also  feeling  the 
pinch  of  the  times  or  are  new  people.  There  is  there- 
fore much  less  regular  and  steady  help  for  the  poor 
than  there  was  30  years  ago.  Wages  are  12s.  or  13s. 
a  week,  with,  usually,  but  not  always,  a  house  and 
garden.  A  lump  sum  is  paid  for  harvest  and  extra 
wages  are  given  at  hay-making  and  turnip-hoeing ; 
also  certain  men  on  each  farm,  as  the  team  man, 
shepherd,  etc.,  get  a  rather  better  wage  up  to  15s.  or 
16s.  There  is  always  a  demand  for  boys,  and  a  lad 
when  he  leaves  school  is  certain  of  employment  at 
36.  6d.  to  4s.  a  week,  rising  in  a  few  months  to  6s. 

There  is  very  little  employment  for  women.  Very 
few  women  are  employed  on  the  land.  It  is  rough, 
hard  work,  and  ill-paid,  and  is  considered  low-class 
work.  The  out-relief  mothers  whom  I  found  working 
on  the  land  were  of  the  stamp  who  in  Liverpool  or 
Lambeth  would  probably  have  been  hawkers. 

In  the  country  villages  there  is  little  charing  or 
washing,  while  there  is  practically  no  sewing  or  dress- 
making to  be  got  except  a  chance  job  here  and  there 
for  a  neighbour.  Two  villages  in  the  union  stand  out 
as  of  rather  special  character.  These  were  the  largest 
of  the  agricultural  villages,  and  in  eatch  of  them  there 
were  several  families  who  had  left  the  country  to  go  to 
London,  and  then,  for  one  reason  or  another,  had 
drifted  back.  The  reason,  more  often  than  not,  was 
the  death  or  invalidism  of  the  man,  and  in  consequence 
several  of  the  families  came  under  my  purview.  The 
children  l>9longing  to  these  families  were  less  well 
kept,  the  houses  were  less  orderly,  and  the  standard 
of  comfort  lower  than  that  of  the  other  out-relief 
cases,  except  in  one  case,  where  the  man  had  been  in 
the  metropolitan  police  force. 

The  housing  conditions  in  this  part  of  Norfolk  are 
not  so  bad  as  in  several  other  districts.  Houses  are, 
however,  scarce,  and  it  is  often  difficult  for  a  widow 
or  non-able-bodied  man  to  get  one. 

At  the  time  of  the  inquiry  there  were  28  cases  in 
receipt  of  out-relief,  with  dependent  children  (in  all 
91  children).  In  one  case,  included  amongst  these, 
relief,  which  had  been  given  for  some  years,  was 
stoDDedi  during  the  inquiry,  as  the  youngest  dependent 
child  had  reached  the  age  of  14. 
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Table  I. 

Out-Relief  and  Numbers  of  Dependent  Children. 


Amount  of 
Out-Relief. 

Number  of 
this  Amount. 

Number  of  Dependent  Children 

in  Familie.s  with  this  Amount. 

 . 

Number 
with  1. 

Number 
with  2. 

Number 
with  3. 

NuuiLer 
v/itli  4. 

Number 
with  5. 

Number 
y,  \Xj\i  0. 

Number 

Number 
with  8. 

s  <1. 

2  6 

1 

1 

- 

:i  0 

0 

- 

- 

3  6 

3 

2 

1 

4  0 

0 

- 

- 

- 

4  6 

- 

- 

2 

0 

7 

- 

4 

3 

5  6 

0 

- 

- 

- 

6  0 

1 

1 

6  6 

0 

; 

2 

2 

1 

7  0 

1 

1 

- 

7  6 

1 

1 

8  0 

1 

1 

8  6 

0 

9  0 

2 

2 

9  6 

0 

10  0 

0 

10  6 

I 

1 

Median  of  Out-relief,  5s. 


Table  II. 

Condition  of  the  Heads  of  Families. 


Cases. 

Children. 

22 

64 

Husband  in  Asylum  - 

1 

4 

Husband  at  home  (not  able- 
bodied). 

5 

23 

Total  - 

28 

91 

SECTION  V. 

Envibonment  and  Description  of  Houses. 

The  houees  were  usually  cottages  often  Btanding 
quite  alone,  so  the  ordinary  descriptions  of  surround- 
ing and  population  does  not  apply.  But  two  villages 
out  of  the  60  m  the  union  were  of  definitely  bad 
character,  and  in  these  the  example  provided  for  the 
children  would  be  anything  but  good.  These  two 
villages  posisessed  a  larger  proportion  of  out  -  relief 
casee  than  any  other  villageis  in  the  union.  The  cot- 
tages inhabited  by  the  out  relief  families  were  the 
ordinary  type  of  labourers'  cottages.  On  the  ground 
floor  tliere  was  generally  a  small  kitchen  and  a  front 
room  or  one  large  kitchen  living-room,  and  usually 
two  bedrooms  above,  as  a  rale  one  large  and  one  or 
two  small  ones.  In  one  case  there  was  only  one  bed- 
room. In  several  cases  there  were  one  or  more  unused 
rooms. 

The  ground  floor  rooms  had,  in  every  case,  a  stone 
or  brick  floor  direct  on  to  the  soil.  There  was  usually 
a  water  supply  (shallow  well)  either  in  the  garden  or 
near  by  ;  no  case  had  to  go  far  for  water,  and  each 
house  had  a  sanitary  convenience  outside.  Out  of  27 
houses  seen  18  were  in  good  sanitary  condition,  nine 


only  fair.  In  two  cases  the  living  room  was  very 
small.  Two  cases  had  no  oven.  The  worst  houses 
were  in  East  Dereham  itself,  where  in  two  houses  the 
living  room  window  would  not  open,  and  in  one  of 
these  there  was  a  wall  within  four  feet  of  the  window. 
The  hardship  of  housing,  as  far  as  out -relief  cases  a,v& 
concerned,  is  that  most  of  the  cottages  are  provided 
for  tlie  workers  on  given  farms,  so  that  when  the 
husband  dies  or  becomes  a  non-worker,  the  family 
is  obliged  to  move  away  and  take  a  house  wherever 
they  can  get  it,  often  paying  hig|her  rent  for  worse 
accommodation. 

Tliere  were  two  cases  of  overcrowding,  which  con- 
cerned 16  pensons,  one  of  these  was  temporary,  and 
due  to  a  daughter  being  at  home  from  service. 

Table  III. 

Kind  of  Dwelling. — House       -       -       -  26 
„  „         House,  with  lodger    -  1 

Sanitary  Condition. —  Good      -       -       -  18 
Fair-       -       -       -  9 
Overcrowding. — 2  cases     -       -    16  persons. 

SECTION  VI. 

Source  and  Amount  of  Income. 

From  the  tables  appended  will  be  seen  the  amounts 
of  the  incomes  with  the  numbers  in  each  family  with 
this  income. 

Also  the  various  constituents  of  the  incomes  and 
the  proportion  which  each  bears  to  the  total  amount. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  proportion  which  mothers' 
earnings  bear  to  total  income  is  generally  small. 
There  are  so  few  employments  for  women  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  these  few  so  ill-paid 

"  Other  sources  of  income  "  were  more  diflicult  than 
usual  to  estimate,  and  have,  I  think,  been  considerably 
under-stated. 

In  Norfolk  rich  and  poor  are  neighbours,  and  there 
is  still  much  regular  help  which  can  be  looked  for 
and  relied  on,  and  wfhich,  therefore,  is  worth  con- 
sideration, but  Norfolk  people  are  very  uncommunj- 
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cative,  and  it  is  sipecially  difficult  to  get  infoTmation 
on  this  sort  of  eubject. 
The  median  income  is  10s. 

The  largest  income  is  20s.,  which  was  possessed  by 
one  family  of  five.  The  smallest  income  is  6s.  6d. ,  and 
was  possessed  by  one  family  of  three  members. 

It  ie  noticeable,  as  in  the  urban  unions,  how  little 
agreement  there  ueually  Ls  between  the  amount  of  the 
income  and  the  size  of  the  family.  The  largest  family 
of  10  has  an  income  of  12s.,  while  the  largest  income 
of  £1  is  possessed  by  a  family  with  just  half  thiis 
number. 

Table  IV. 


Amount  of 
Income. 


Number  of 
Families  with 
this  amount. 


8.  d. 

6  6 

7  0 

7  6 

8  0 

8  6 

9  0 
9  6 

10  0 

10  6 

11  0 

11  6 

12  0 

12  6 

13  0 

13  6 

14  0 

14  6 

15  0 

15  6 

16  0 
16  6 
20  0 


Number  in  each  Family 
at  this  amount. 


3, 

4,  5, 
3 

3,  6, 
6, 

6, 

4,  5, 
6, 


4,  10, 

3,  4, 
6,  7,  7, 


Median  of  Income 

Table  V. 


10s. 


Number  in 
Family. 

Number  of 
Families  with 
this  number. 

Lowest  Income 
for  this 
number. 

Highest  In- 
come for  this 
number. 

2 

0 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

3 

4 

6 

6 

13 

0 

4 

4 

7 

0 

13 

0 

5 

4 

7 

0 

20 

0 

6 

6 

8 

0 

16 

6 

7 

2 

13 

6 

13 

6 

8 

0 

9 

0 

10 

1 

12 

0 

12 

0 

Table  VI. 

Constituents  of  Income  as  Percentages 
OF  Whole  Income. 


Number  of  cases  in  which 
percentage  = 

0 

1-25 

26-50 

51-75 

Over 
75 

Out-relief  to  income 

0 

1 

6 

9 

5 

Mothers'  earnings  - 

7 

8 

5 

1 

0 

Children's  ,, 

13 

2 

4 

2 

Income  from  other  sources 

17 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Table  VII. 

Members  of  Families  over  School  Age. 

Number  of  Families  wltli  1  member  only  over  school 
age  12 

Number  of  Families  with  2  members  only  over  school 
age  8 

Number  of  Families  with  3  members  only  over  school 
age  3 

Number  of  Families  with  more  than  3  members  over 
school  age  2 

SECTION  VII. 

Expenditure. 

Bent. — Rent  is  a  much  lighter  item  of  expmditiu'e 
here  than  it  is  in  the  urban  unions. 

The  median  of  rent  is  Is.  6d. 

Particulars  as  to  rent  were  obtained  in  twenty-six 
cases,  and_  varied  from  2s.  6d.  to  Is.  a  week ;  2s.  6d. 
was  paid  in  one  case  only  by  a  woman  who  lived  in 
the  tewn  of  Dereham. 

Four  cases  were  living  rent  free. 

In  nineteen  cases  the  rent  was  paid  half  yearly  or 
yearly,  and  varied  from  £5  to  £3  a  year. 

I  gathered  that  in  most  of  these  cases  either  grown- 
up children  or  charitable  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
paid  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  it. 

Other  Expenditure.— Coal,  light,  soap,  and  other  house- 
hold ne!3essities  cost  at  least  as  much  as  they  do  in 
the  urban  unions — except  light,  which  probablj^  costs  rather 
less,  owing  to  the  earlier  habits  of  the  people. 

Allowing  Is.  5d.  per  week  for  coal  (this  was  the  price 
per  cwt.  at  the  date  of  my  visit),  5d.  for  lamp  oil,  and 
8d.  for  other  household  necessaries  (these  will  be 
slightly  dearer  than  in  the  urban  unions),  out  of  the 
median  income  of  10s.  the  family  will  have  6s.  to  spend 
in  food  and  clothes. 

The  median  family  in  Mitford  and  Launditch  consists 
of  fi-ve  members.  It  hardly  needs  demonstration  to 
show  that  this  is  totally  insufficient  and  one  is  not 
surprised  at  the  large  proportion  of  poorly-nourished 
children. 

The  ordinary  classification  of  diet  is  given  in  the 
tables.  I  saw  a  good  many  meals  dui-iug  the  course  of 
my  visits.  They  were  generally  regular,  and  neatly 
put  on  the  table,  but  the  amount  of  food  was,  in  a  very 
large  number  of  cases,  really  insufficient.  In  one  case 
mentioned  in  my  main  report,  three  children  walked 
one  and  half  miles  to  school,  and  had  a  piece  of  bread 
each  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Their  breakfasts  and 
teas  consisted  usually  of  bread  and  dripping  and  milk- 
less  tea. 

The  family  of  ten  persons  who  have  an  income  of  12s. 
was  visited  at  dinner-time.  The  meal,  which  was 
neatly  laid,  consisted  of  a  rasher  of  bacon  for  the  boy 
who  was  working,  a  small  piece  of  blanc-maaige  (sent 
by  the  squire's  wife)  for  the  sick  father,  and  a  quite 
insufficient  supply  of  bread  and  butter  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  family.  The  usual  dietary  tables  and 
the  usual  table  of  clothing  are  given. 

It  was  warm  weather  when  I  was  in  the  union,  and 
the  clothes  which  were  sufficient  then  would  not  have 
been  so  later  on.  The  children  were  on  the  whole  very 
neatly  dressed,  and  clean  in  their  persons. 

All  the  dirty  and  ragged  children  came  from  two 
villages  of  bad  repute,  mentioned  above. 
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Table  VIII. 

Kent  as  Pkrcentagb  of  Income. 

Number  of  cases  in  wliicli  rent  —  0'25  per  cent,  of 

income     -       -       -       -       -       -      -       -       -  18 

Number  of  cases  in  which  rent  =  2o-50  per  cent,  of 

income  2 

Number  of  cases  in  which  rent  =  51  "75  percent,  of 
income  0 

Number  of  cases  in  which  rent  =  76"100  per  cent,  ot 
income  0 

Number  of  cases  in  which  per  ce..tage  is  unknown      -  8 
Two  lived  rent  fiee. 

Highest  rent  paid  -  -  -  2s.  6d. 
Median  of  rent    -       -       -       -    Is.  6d. 

Food. 
Table  IX. 


Cases. 

Children. 

Class  I.      -      -      -  - 

6 

15 

Class  11.     -      ..      .  - 

10 

32 

Class  III.    -      .      -  - 

9 

30 

Class  IV.    -      .      -  - 

0 

0 

Ue  classed  -      -      -  - 

6 

Clothes. 
Table  X. 

Cases. 

Children. 

Good  

10 

26 

Fair  

13 

49 

3 

Bad  

2 

FtTRNITUBE  AND   CoMFORT  OF  THE  HoME. 


The  standard  of  furniture  and  general  comfort  of 
the  home  was  high,  practically  every  house  had  many 
ornaments  and  knick-knacks  about.  The  furniture  was 
almost  always  sufficient  and  suitable,  often  there  were 
articles  of  a  certain  amount  of  value,  and  these  were 
generally  well  kept,  and  evidently  a  good  deal  of  pride 
taken  in  them.  In  several  cases  houses  were  visited 
at  a  meal  time,  £ind  even  when  the  food  was 
clearly  insufficient  a  regular  meal  was  laid  out  on  a 
white  cloth  and  the  members  of  the  family  were  sit- 
ting down  to  it  in  a  seemly  fashion. 

Out  of  twenty-six  cases  where  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  the  furniture,  twelve  possessed 
good  cottage  furniture  of  move  or  less  value.  In  twelve 
cases  the  furniture  was  sufficient  though  of  little 
value.  In  one  case  the  furniture  was  barely  sufficient, 
while  in  one  case  (that  of  one  of  the  two  widows  of  bad 
character),  the  furniture  was  insufficient  and  in  very 
bad  repair. 

Cleanliness  of  the  House. — There  was  only  one  really 
dirty  house,  and  75  per  cent,  of  those  seen  were  really 
wonderfully  clean  and  well  kept. 

Table  XI. 

Furniture. — Good    -       -       -       -  12 

„          Fair     -       -       -       -  12 

,,           Poor     ....  1 

,,           Very  poor     ...  i 

,,          Unclassed    -       -      -  2 

Table  XII. 

Cleanliness. — Clean         -      -      -  18 

„            Medium     ...  5 

Dirty        -       -       -  1 

,,            Unclassed  -      ...  4 

Chaeactee  and  Intelligence  of  Mothees. 

Of  the  twenty-eight  cases  of  which  particulars  were 
obtained  twenty-two,  or  over  75  per  cent.,  were  widows. 


In  five  cases  the  husbands  were  non-able-bodii'd  and 
were  receiving  out-relief  for  themselves.  In  one  case 
the  husband  was  in  tlie  asylum.  The  mothers,  or  the 
parents  where  there  wore  two,  were  classified  as 
follows  as  to  character,  intelligence,  and  general 
power  of  bringing  up  children. 

Table  XIII. 

Class  I.     Cla=s  H.      Clasi  III.     Class  IV.  Ui;classe.l. 
10  10  5  2  1 

Class  II.  mcluded  one  or  two  cases  where  poor  health 
had  sapped  the  woman's  energy,  and  was  probably 
the  cause  which  reduced  her  to  Class  II.  The  rest  of 
this  class  were  well  meaning  people,  but  weak  and 
often  ignorant,  needing  supervision  and  direction. 

Of  the  five  cases  iji  Class  III.  four  were  widows,  all 
weak  and  ignorant  women  without  any  standard  or 
l^ower  of  management.  They  had  no  definite  vice  so. 
far  as  I  could  fijid  out,  but  tlieir  cliildren  had  no  com- 
petent supervision  or  control. 

In  the  fifth  case  in  this  class,  out  relief  was  given 
to  the  father  who  was  non-able-bodied.  It  was  a  poor 
class  home,  ajid  both  parents  were  ignorant  and 
slovenly. 

The  two  cases  in  Class  IV.  were  both  widows — 
women  who  had  bad  characters  in  their  villages,  and 
were  certainly  unfit  to  have  charge  of  childlren. 

The  unclassed  case  was  that  of  a  widow  who  had  a 
decent,  tidy  home,  and  seemed  a  particularly  com- 
petent manager  and  a  good  mother,  but  a  year  before 
my  visit,  and  sliortly  after  her  husband's  death,  she 
had  given  way  to  drink,  and  not  being  able  to  satisfy 
her  craving  she  had  broken  into  the  public-house. 
After  this  episode  the  out  relief  was  taken  away  and: 
the  woman  went  into  the  workliouse,  where  she  re- 
mained some  months  while  the  children  went  to  rela- 
tives. She  had  returned  a  few  months  before  my 
visit,  and  out-relief  had  again  been  given.  Both  home 
and  children  seemed  well  cared  for.  The  woman  her- 
self seemed  to  be  doing  her  best  and  to  be  making  a 
happy  and  comfortable  home.  So  far  as  could  ba 
ascertained  she  had  been  perfectly  sober  since  her 
return  home. 

Health  of  Mothers. 
Particulars  of  the  mothers'  health  was  obtained  in 
26  cases.  Of  these,  19  had  good  health,  six  were  ailing 
people  with  nothing  very  definite  the  matter  with 
them  except  chronic  dyspepsia,  due  probably  to  over- 
v.'ork  and  worry,  one  woman  had  bad  health.  Two 
cases  were  unclassed. 

Employment  of  Mothers. 

The  employments  open  to  women  in  the  union  of 
Mitford  and  Launditch  consist  of  charing  (of  which 
there  is  very  little  to  be  got  except  in  the  market  town 
of  East  Dereham),  a  little  washing,  sewing  for  neigh- 
bours, by  which  only  a  few  pence  in  the  week  can  be 
earned  and  work  on  the  land. 

Of  the  28  cases,  five  did  needlework  or  knitting,  and 
earned  at  this  from  3d.  to  Is.  a  week.  One  of  these 
did  a  little  dressmaking  as  well,  and  earned  about 
2s.  6d.  a  week.  One  did  a  little  washing  and  cleaning 
occasionally,  as  well  as  needlework,  and  earned  Is.  6d. 
a  week.  One  woman  worked  in  a  laundry,  and  eai-ned 
3s.  a  week. 

Eleven  women  did  charing  or  cleaning  and  washing, 
and  earned  from  6d.  to  5s.  a  week. 

Two  women  worked  on  the  land.  This  work  is  pai<I 
at  the  rate  of  Is.  a  day,  but  is  only  available  at  certain 
seasons  in  the  year,  and  the  largest  amount  earned 
in  the  week  was  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 

It  is  hard  work,  and  is  considered  low  class  ;  a 
woman  who  has  been  a  goo<:l-class  domestic  servant 
rarely  or  never  takes  to  it. 

Two  women  had  nurse  children,  one  of  whom  also 
earned  a  few  pence  in  the  week  by  sewing.  Six  women 
did  no  work.  Of  one  case  it  is  unknown  whether  she 
worked  or  not.  One  of  the  non-able-bodied  fathers 
earned  2s.  6d.  a  week  by  cobbling. 

Of  the  21  employed  women,  seven  worked  at  home  ; 
14  were  employed  wholly  or  partly  away  from  home, 
and  of  these  three  had  children  under  school  age.  Of 
the  others,  the  children  took  their  dinners  to  school. 
This  is  a  verj-  common  custom  in  the  counti-y,  where 
distances  are  considerable. 
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Table  XIV. 


1.  Oftiie  cleaning   0 

•2.  Washing,  chaiing  and  other  housework-      -  11 

3.  Cooking     -       -   0 

4.  Nursing  and  minding  children       -       -       -  'J 

5.  Sewirg,  etc.   7 

(j.  Laundry  work   1 

7.  Fac:ory  work  -      -  0 

8.  StiopKeeping   0 

9.  Street  selling   0 

10.  Uilier  employment  (work  on  the  land)  -  - 

11.  No  employment-       -   6 

12.  Unknown   1 

13.  Number  with  two  or  more  employments      -  2 


Employment  of  Fathees. 

Particulars  of  tire  employment  of  the  father  were 
obtained  in  25  cases.  In  12  cases  he  had  been  an 
agricultural  lahourer  ,  in  one  a  mole  catcher  ,  in  12 
casts  he  had  followed  some  other  employment.  Two 
men  had  been  in  the  police  force,  two  had  been  game- 
keepers, one  a  groom,  one  a  painter,  one  a  mialtster, 
on©  an  engine  man,  one  a  soldier,  one  had  been  a 
blacksmith  and  kept  a  publio-house,  one  a  watch- 
maker, and  one  a  shoemaker,  each  with  a  business  of 
their  own. 

Not  counting  the  soldier  (as  a  man  who  goes  for  a 
eoldier  from  a  country  village  is  usually  a  restless 
person  with  more  or  less  difficulty  in  settling  down 
into  a  citizen),  48  per  cent,  of  the  fathers  of  whom 
particulars  were  obtained  were  amongst  the  aristocracy 
of  country  villages  ,  while  52  per  oeirt.  followed  the 
ordinary  employment  of  the  country  side. 

Table  XV. 


Commercial  -       -       -       -       -       -  1 

Skillel   5 

Unskilled   13 

Others  6 

Unknown   3 


Employments  of  Ciiildef.n  Above  School  Age. 
The  employments  of  55  children  were  ascertained,  27 
boys  and  28  girls.    These  were  all  the  older  children 
I  could  hear  of,  except  married  daughters. 

Of  the  boys  there  were  12  agricultural  labourers, 
three  domestic  rservants,  two  gamekeepers,  one  soldier^ 
one  gardener,  one  groom,  one  errand  boy,  one  draper's 
assistant,  two  were  in  Canada,  and  doing  well,  one  was 
just  starting  for  America,  one  was  ostensibly  a  hawker, 
but  was  supposed  to  largely  &upport  himself  hy  poach- 
ing, one  was  in  a  factory  in  Lancashire,  unknown 
whether  in  skilled  or  unskilled  work. 

Of  the  girls  25  were  in  domestic  service,  while  one 
was  in  the  local  post  office,  one  in  a  shop,  and  one 
helped  her  mother  with  a  regular  job  of  cleaning  ;  one 
girl  aged  14  was  at  home  suffering  from  mitral  disease, 
while  two  girls  were  at  home  preparing  to  go  out  to 
their  firfit  place.  No  girls  were  working  on  the  land. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  account  that  the  employments 
of  the  sons  were  much  the  same  as  those  of  their 
fathers. 

Table  XVI. 
Children  over  14. 


Employments. 


53 

E 

o 
O 

Skilled. 

Unskilled. 

Others. 

+^ 

o 
H 

Those  at 
home  with 
no  employ- 
ment. 

Boys  - 

1 

(er  a'id 
boy) 

10 

8 

19 

0 

Uirls  - 

1 

(i  1  a 
shop) 

1 

(cleaning) 

26 

28 

4 

Total 

2 

10 

30 

42 

Of  the  26  g  rls  in  other  e  iiploynients  25  are  away  in 
domestic  service  and  1  in  Post  Office. 

Of  the  four  at  home  wilh  no  employment  two  were  going 
out  to  their  fir..;t  place,  the  other  owo  were  ill. 


Children  on  out-eelief. 

The  children  were  mostly  pleasant,  well  mannered 
children,  who,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  getting  a  fair 
training  at  home. 

They  were  clean  and  neatly  dressed  ;  their  dress  was 
sufficient  for  lihe  time  of  year,  but  would  probably  not 
have  been  so  had  the  union  been  visited  later  in  the 
season.  They  were  regular  at  scliool,  but  a  very  large 
proportion  were  dull. 

As  vnll  be  seen  from  the  physical  report,  a  ]arge 
number  were  poorly  nourished.  This  was  more  notice- 
able with  the  older  children.  The  younger  ones  were 
generally  bonny  little  things. 

The  diseases  and  defects  found  amongst  them  are 
tabulated  in  the  Report  on  the  physical  condition  of 
the  children.   See  Ai^pendix  XXIL 

Table  XVII. 

Personal  Cleanliness  and  Dress  of  Out- 
eelief  Childeen. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Number  examined  - 

40 

32 

72 

Good        -      -      -      .  - 

22 

24 

46 

Fair  

18 

8 

26 

Poor                -       .      -  . 

Table  XVIII.  . 

Intelligence  of 

Children. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Number  of  whom  some  par- 
ticulars were  obtained 

38 

32 

70 

Intelligence — Good  - 

8 

7 

15 

Average 

15 

10 

25 

Below  average, 
dull 

14 

14 

28 

Mentally  defective  - 

1 

1 

2 

Table  XIX. 

Intelligence  of  Children. 
Percentage  Table. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total-. 

Total  number  classed 

38 

32 

70 

Intelligence  good 

21 

22 

21-5 

Intelligence  average 

39-5 

31 

35-5 

Intelligence  dull  and  mentally 
defective      ...  - 

39-5 

nearly 
47 

43 
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REPORT  ON  INQUIRY   INTO  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILDREN  WHOSE  PARENTS 
WERE  IN  RECEIPT  OF  OUTDOOR  RELIEF  IN  NEWCASTLE  ON  TYNE. 

By  Ethel  M.  N.  Williaais,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 


SECTION  I. 

Method  and  Date  or  the  Ixquiey. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  gave 
every  facility  for  this  inquiry. 

In  June,  1907,  they  ordered  a  list  to  be  prepared 
of  cases  in  the  union  in  receipt  of  out-relief,  in  which 
there  were  dependent  children.  These  lists  contained 
431  cases  with  1,352  dependent  children. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  visit  each  one  of  these 
cases,  but  160  cases  were  selected,  representing  all  the 
six  relief  districts  into  which  the  union  is  divided,  and 
as  far  as  possible  all  the  classes  of  cases.  These 
were  all  seen,  and  particulars  concerning  them  are  en- 
tered in  the  ensuing  report. 

The  causes  of  chargeability  in  these  cases,  witli  the 
number  of  dependent  children,  are  given  in  the  table 
which  follows. 

The  inquiry  went  on  from  June  till  Octoiber,  1907. 
Many  of  the  cases  were  under  observation  for  many 
weeks. 

The  visitors  of  the  local  Charity  Organisation  Society 
undertook  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  while  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  were  visited  by  myself. 

I  also  saw  as  many  as  possible  of  the  children,  and 
particulars  concerning  their  physical  condition  are  en- 
tered in  the  Report  on  the  physical  condition  of  tho 
Newcastle  out-relief  children. 

Particulars  concerning  their  intelligence  and  posi- 
tion at  school  were  obtained  from  the  head  teachers, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  this  report. 

The  various  data  obtained  were  classified  by  Miss 
Longman  and  Miss  Phillips  :  they  also  went  over  the 
particulars  with  the  Relieving  Officers  and  verified 
them  by  the  details  in  the  relief  books. 


Table  I. 


Condition  of  the  Head 
of  the  Family. 

Cases. 

Children. 

Widows 

Deserted  wives        .      .       -  . 
Husbands  is  hospital,  workhouse,* &c. 
Husbands  in  asylum 
Husbands  in  prison  -       -       -  - 
Husbands  at  liome  (not  able-bodied) 

125 
15 
4 
4 
1 
11 

406 
46 

7 
11 

6 
29 

Total     -    .    -  - 

160 

505 

SECTION  n. 

Description  or  the  Union  or  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Owing  to  recent  incorporations  the  County  and  City 
of  Neweastle-on-Tyne  does  not  exactly  coincide  with 
the  Poor  Law  Union.  The  population  of  the  Poor  Law 
Union  was  calculated  in  1905  to  be  251,169. 

The  worst  part  of  both  city  and  Poor  Law  Union  is 
in  the  district  sloping  down  to  the  Tyne,  and  along  a 
small  tributary  known  as  the  Ouseburn.  There  are 
also  some  bad  slums  in  the  west  part  of  the  town. 


The  artisan  population  inhabit  .sma/ll  flats  of  two, 
three,  and  four  rooms,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  very 
bad  tenement  property,  specially  in  the  old  part  of 
the  town  near  the  river,  and  some  cellar  dwellings  in 
the  west  end.  The  worst  slums  occur  in  relief  dis- 
tricts 4  and  5,  but  all  six  relief  districts  have  quarters 
with  a  poor  class  of  population. 

The  percentage  of  technical  overcrowding  in  the  city 
and  county  in  1901  was  30'17  per  cent.  The  propor- 
tion in  the  Poor  Law  Union  would  be  much  the  same. 

The  chief  industries  are  shipbuilding  and  engineer- 
ing. There  are  two  or  three  coal  pits  still  worked  with- 
in the  city  boundaries,  and  a  host  of  lesser  industries. 
There  is,  however,  very  little  skilled  work  for  women. 
Girls  are  employed  as  clerks  and  typists,  and  gauging 
shells  in  the  ammunition  works,  but  these  are  not  em- 
ployments ever  followed  by  the  mothers  of  families  in 
receipt  of  out-relief. 

SECTION  IIL 

ADillNISTEATION. 

The  union  is  divided  into  six  relief  districts,  each 
with  a  relieving  officer  over  it  ;  there  is  also  a  suptr- 
intendent  relieving  officer. 

Applicants  come  before  the  Relief  Committees  and 
practically  never  before  the  whole  Board,  thoui^li  liiere 
is  a  right  of  appeal  to  it.  The  Relief  Committees 
TOtate,  taking  a  different  district  every  six  months. 
Out -relief  is  practically  given  to  every  applicant 
unless — 

(i.)  The  family  income  is  considered  sufficient. 

(ii.)  The  applicant  is  known  to  drink  or  to  be  of  bad 
character. 

(iii.)  The  house  is  very  unsanitary  or  over-crowded. 
Relief  would  also  be  stopped  for  any  of  these  c;iiises. 
Pressure  might  be  brought  on  a  person  to  keep  tiw 
house  clean  or  to  move  to  better  surroundings  by  its 
reduction  or  by  the  threat  of  reducing  it. 

Relief  is  given  for  varying  periods,  never  exceeding 
thirteen  weeks,  and  the  relieving  officer  has  to  visit 
the  house  before  its  renewal.  He  visits  occasionally 
at  other  times.  He  examines  the  school  carls  every 
week  when  paying  the  relief.  As  the  workhouse 
is  at  present  very  full,  out-relief  is  given  wherever 
possible.  The  relief  is  paid  weekly  at  the  relief 
stations.  There  is  no  "  recognised  scale,"  but  there 
is  a  fairly  well  understood  one,  and  the  six  Relief 
Committees  try  to  follow  a  uniform  policy.  The 
ordinary  amount  for  an  able-bodied  widow  with 
children  is  Is.  6d.  a  child.  Sixpence  more  might  be 
given  if  there  were  very  young  children,  or  a  rather 
larger  increase  if  the  woman  were  not  able-bodied. 
As  mudi  as  2s.  a  child  is  sometimes  given  if  the  family 
is  so  big  that  the  woman  cannot  be  expected  to  earn. 

On  the  other  hand  less  than  Is.  6d.  per  child  might 
be  given  if  there  was  a  fair  income  from  other  sources. 

Out-relief  for  a  child  stops  when  a  child  reaches  four- 
teen or  goes  to  work,  which  ever  happens  first.  It  does 
not  often  happen  that  the  child  goes  to  work  before 
the  age  of  fourteen.  In  exceptional  cases  it  may  be 
continued  beyond  fourteen,  e.g. :  One  boy  won  a 
scholarship  to  the  Dame  Allan's  school,  and  out- 
relief  was  continued,  that  he  might  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  Also  recently  a  girl  aged  fourtean,  very 
small  for  her  age,  won  a  scholarship  at  the  School  of 
Domestic  Economy,  and  her"  relief  was  continued  on 
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two  grounds  (i.)  that  she  was  very  small  for  work  ;  (ii.) 
that  she  might  take  advantage  of  the  scholarship. 

Parents  are  encouraged  to  send  their  girls  to  service, 
and  the  women  guardians  try  to  find  them  places  and 
to  i^rovide  them  with  outfits. 

Little  interest  ssems  to  be  taken  in  the  boys'  employ- 
ments, who  seem  usually  to  start  as  errand-boys.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  section  on  employments  of  children 
over  school  age  that  a  fair  proportion  of  them  are 
learning  a  skilled  trade. 


Amo 
Out- 


s. 

2 

3 
3 
4 
4 


5 
6 
6 
7 


8 
8 
9 
9 
10 
10 
11 
11 
12 
12 
13 
13 
14 


SECTION  V. 
Description  and  Environment  or  Dwelling. 

The  usual  tables  concerning  the  character  and  en- 
vironment of  the  dwellings  are  appended.  Thirty-one 
sases,  or  over  one-fourth  of  those  classed,  lived  in  the 
better  working  class  districts  of  the  town.  These 
would  mostly  be  satisfactory  homes  in  every  sense. 

Few  women  on  the  income  of  an  out-relief  household 
would  pay  the  highex  rent  which  is  entailed  in  New- 
castle by  living  in  a  flat  in  a  good  quarter  cf  the 
town,  unless  she  were  very  anxious  to  give  her  child- 
ren a  good  bringing-up  away  from  undesirable  asso- 
ciations. 

Only  6'5  per  cent,  lived  in  the  low  class  parts  of  the 
town  ;  no  out-relief  families  lived  in  the  worst  slums. 


At  Christmas  every  adult  on  the  books  receives  an 
extra  Is.  a  week  for  two  weeks,  and  each  child  6d. 

On  the  whole  the  policy  of  the  Board  is  to  give  out 
relief  freely  in  small  sums.  It  tries  to  supervise  the 
cases,  to  &ee  tliat  relief  is  wisely  used,  and  that 
the  conditions  under  which  the  recipients  are  living 
are  fairly  sanitary,  but  where  the  cases  with  dependent 
children  amount  to  nearly  450,  the  task  is  a  gigantic 
one. 


NuniV)er 
with  7 
children. 


1 


Almost  all  the  families  visited  lived  in  open  streets, 
a  few  in  courts,  only  one  in  a  passage.  Two  or 
three  of  the  houses  in  courts  were  really  "  back 
houses,"  i.e.,  email  houses  built  behind  the  houses 
facing  on  the  street.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  yard  or  garden  becomes  a  court  for  the 
"  back  houses,"  which  are  classed  as  houses  in  courts. 
These  "  back  houses "  are  generally  very  confined  and 
airless,  and  by  no  means  satisfactory  dwellings. 

Of  our  out-relief  cases,  with  dependent  children, 
visited,  72,  or  51  per  cent-  of  those  classed,  were  living 
in  flats.  Of  these,  19  had  lodgers.  This  plan  of 
taking  lodgers,  who  generally  board  with  the  family:, 
is  descril.fed  in  the  section  on  the  employment  of 
mothers.    It  is,  I  think,  unusually  common  in  these 


Table  II. 


lunt  of 
Helief. 


Number  of 
Families 
with  this 
A  mount. 


Number  of  Dependent  Children  in  each  Family  with  this  Amount. 


Number 
Avith  1 
child. 


Number 
with  2 
children. 


Number 
with  3 
children. 


Number  Number 
with  4  with  5 

children.  children. 


Number 
with  6 
children. 


1 

22 
2 
11 
22 
15 
1 
40 
2 
2 
15 
8 
0 
G 
0 
5 
2 
1 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 

1 


1 

18 
1 
9 
1 
4 


2 
1 

20 
5 
1 

20 
1 

4 
2 


1 

1 

2 

12 


1 


Median  of  Out -Relief 
Mode  ,, 
Out  Relief  unknown 


6s. 

1  case. 
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north  oounti-y  towns,  whose  industries  attract  large 
numbers  of  young  men,  56,  or  40  5  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  classed  lived  in  tenements.  The  worst  class  of 
tenement  property  in  Newcastle  is  let  in  furnished 
rooms.  None  of  our  cases  inhabited  furnished  rcoms. 
None  lived  in  cellar  dwellings,  though  there  are  a  fair 
number  in  the  town. 

The  case  is  rather  different  when  we  come  to  look 
at  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  houses. 

Twenty-five  casee,  or  16  per  cent.,  are  living  in  one 
room,  while  74,  or  47-5  per  cent.,  are  living  in  two 
rooms.    One  must  remember  that  the  average  out- 


relief  family  in  Newcastle  consists  of  five  laemVxi-s, 
so  a  large  number  of  tliese  two-roomed  houses  miist 
be  overcrowded.  It  is  found  tJiat  441  persons,  or 
i.early  58  j)er  cent,  of  the  individuals  classed,  are 
living  under  technically  overcrowded  conditions.  Of 
course,  many  of  these  are  children,  and  some  quite 
young,  but  even  then  the  condition  is  appalling. 

This  amount  of  overcrowding  is  the  more  remark- 
able as  tlie  Board  sets  its  face  against  it,  and  tho 
relieving  ofiicers  often  put  pressure  on  a  family  living 
under  overcrowded  conditions  to  move  into  a  larger 
house. 


Table  III. 


Kind  of  Dwelling. 

Sanitary  Condition. 

Character  of  Population. 

Flat. 

Flat  with 
Lodgers. 

Cellars. 

Cellar  with 
Lodgers. 

Rooms. 

Rooms  with 
Lodgers. 

Unknown. 

Good. 

Medium. 

Bad. 

Unknown. 

Good. 

Mixed. 

Poor. 

Very  Poor. 
Unknown. 

53         19          8          2        50          6  2.> 

71       29       21  39 

41       54       30        8  37 

Table  IV. — Number  of  Rooms  Occupied. 

Number  of  families  living  in  1  room     -       -       -  25 

,,  ,,  ,,       2  rooms    -       -       -  74 

„       3     „       -       -      -  40 

„        -t     „       -      -      -  14 

,,  ,,  ,,        more  than  4  rooms  -  3 

Number  of  rooms  unknown   4 

Table  V. — Degree  of  Overcrowding. 


Table  VI. — continued. 


Amount 

of 
Income. 


Number 
of  Families  with 
this  Income. 


Number  in  each  Family 
with  this  Income. 


Cases. 

Per- 

sons. 

Number  living  2  or  less  persons  to  each  room 

67 

325 

,,         ,,  more  than  2  and  not  more  than  3 

persons  to  each  room 

50 

185 

,,          , ,  more  than  3  and  not  more  than  4 

person  to  each  room 

27 

179 

,,          ,,  more  than  4  persons  in  each 

room  

12 

77 

Number  unknown  

4 

*i.e.,  441  persons  or  nearly  58  per  cent,  of  those  in  the 
families  about  whom  information  was  obtained,  are  technic- 
ally overcrowded. 


SECTION  IV. 
Income. 

The  incomes  in  the  160  cases  investigated  are  shown 
in  the  tables. 

The  number  of  families  and  the  numbers  in  the 
families,  with  each  income,  are  given  ;  also  the  highest 
and  lowest  and  median  incomes  for  each  sized  family. 

The  proportion  which  each  of  the  constituents  of 
income  bear  to  the  total  is  given,  and  the  various 
amounts  given  in  out-relief,  with  the  number  of  de- 
•pendent  children  in  each  family  receiving  each 
amount.    The  median  income  is  16s.  6d. 

Table  VI. 


Amount 
of 

Income. 

Number 
of  Families  with 
this  Income. 

Number  in  each  Family 
with  this  Income. 

s.  d. 

6  0 

2 

2,3. 

6  6 

7  0 

s. 
7 

fl. 
6 

o 

3,  3,  5. 

8 

0 

1 

3. 

8 

6 



9 

0 

- 

— 

9 

6 

10 

0 

4 

3,  3,  5,  6. 

10 

6 

4 

2,  .3,  3,  4. 

11 

0 

3 

3,  4,  6. 

11 

6 

5 

3,  4,  4,  4,  4. 

12 

0 

1 

4. 

12 

6 

1 

4. 

13 

0 

9 

3,  3,  3,  3,  3, 

3,  4,  5,  6. 

13 

6 

3 

4,  7,  7. 

14 

0 

8 

4,  4,  5,  5,  5, 

6,  6,  8. 

14 

6 

6 

3,  3,  4,  5,  5, 

6. 

15 

0 

8 

3,  3,  4,  5,  5, 

<1,  5,  7: 

15 

6 

4 

4,  5,  6,  7. 

16 

0 

10 

4,  4,  4,  6,  6, 

6,  6,  6,  7, 

16 

6 

5 

4,  4,  4,  4,  8. 

17 

0 

8 

4,  4,  5,  5,  5, 

6,  6,  7. 

17 

6 

2 

4,  5. 

IS 

0 

4 

4,  5,  6,  7. 

18 

6 

2 

4,  6. 

19 

0 

2 

3,  5. 

19 

6 

4 

5,  6,  7,  7. 

20 

0 

4 

5,  7,  7,  9. 

20 

6 

1 

5. 

21 

0 

2 

6,  6. 
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Table  VI. — continued. 


Amount 
of 

Income. 

Number 
of  Families  with 
this  Income. 

Number  in  each  Family 
with  this  Income. 

s  d. 
21  6 

1 

5. 

22  0 

5 

6,  7,  7,  8  8. 

22  6 

3 

5,  6,  7. 

23  0 

1 

6. 

23  6 

1 

8. 

24  0 

5 

4,  5,  6,  6,  7. 

24  6 

3 

6,  7,  7. 

25  0 

~ 

— 

23  e 

2 

5,  7. 

26  0 

1 

7. 

26  6 

4 

5,  6,  7,  8. 

27  0 

4 

6,  7,  7,  7. 

27  6 

~ 

— 

28  0 

1 

0. 

28  6 

— 

- — 

29  0 

— 

— 

29  6 

2 

6,  9. 

30  0 

1 

6. 

30  6 

2 

4,  8.                      -  ' 

31  0 

31  6 

2 

8,  9. 

32  0 

32  6 

1 

6. 

36  6 

1 

6. 

41  0 

1 

9. 

16s.  6d. 


Median  of  Income   -      -      -  - 

,  Number  of  Families  of  5  or  more  persons  with 
incomes  less  than  20s.      -       -       -       -  49 

Number  of  Families  of  4  or  less  persons  with 
incomes  of  20s.  or  more    -       -       -       -  2 

Table  VII. 


Number 
in  Family. 

Numbei-  of 
Families 
with  this 
Number. 

Lowest 
Income 

for  this 
Number. 

Highest 
Income 
for  this 
Number. 

Median. 

Income  per 
person  in 
Families 
with  this 
Median. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

2 

2 

6 

0 

10  6 

3 

21 

6 

0 

19  0 

13 

0 

4  4 

4 

29 

10 

6 

30  6 

15 

6 

3  lOi 

5 

29 

7 

6 

26  6 

16 

0 

3  2i 

6 

30 

10 

0 

36    6  1 

19 
21 

6 
0 

3  3 
3  6 

7 

23 

13 

6 

27  0 

22 

0 

3  IJ 

8 

9 

14 

0 

31  6 

22 

0 

2  9 

9 

4 

20 

0 

41  0 

Table  VIII. 

Constituents  of  Income  arranged  as  Percentages 
OF  Whole  Income. 


Number  of  cases  in 
which  percentage  = 

0 

per 
cent. 

25 
per 
cent. 

50 
per 
cent. 

75 
pt-r 
cent. 

Over 
75 
per 
cent. 

Out  relief  to    income  - 

0 

48 

69 

20 

10 

Mothers'  earnings    ,,  - 

41 

37 

48 

18 

3 

Cliildreii'a     ,,         ,,  - 

66 

14 

35 

26 

6 

Income  from  other 
sources                , ,  - 

88 

29 

19 

8 

3 

Table  IX. 

Number  of  fanjiiies  with  1  member  over  school  age  -  64 

,,          ,,    2  meiiibers  ,,          ,.  -  40 

„    3      „        „         „  -  30 

,.          ,,    more  than  3           „  -  25 

.  Number  unknown       -      -  -  1 

Assistance  to  which  no  Money  Value  can  be 

GIVEN. 

Living  with  parents  5  cases 

Help  from  relations  -      -      -      -      -    11  ,, 

„       „    others  5  „ 

In  3  cases  help  =  gifts  of  coals. 

SECTION  VII. 
Expenditure. 
Bent. 

The  median  income  is  16s.  6d.,  and  the  median  of 
rent  is  5s. 

The  median  family  consists  of  five  individuals,  which 
I  propose  to  treat  for  purposes  of  expenditure,  as  con- 
sisting of  four  adults,  as  explained  in  the  main  report. 

The  average  expenditure  on  coal  (calculated  from  a 
series  of  Newcastle  budgets)  is  Is.  3d.  ;  on  gas  or  lamp 
oil,  7d.  Other  household  necessaries  (soap,  soda, 
matches,  sticks,  etc.),  Tgd.,  which  leaves  the  average 
family  with  9&.  O^d.  for  all  other  outgoings.  Almost 
every  out-relief  family  is  insured  against  death  at  at 
least  Id.  per  head.  This  will  take  5d.,  reducing  the 
available  income  to  8s. 

Clothes  calculated  from  the  same  series  of  Newcastle 
budgets  comes  to  Is.  lOgd.  for  our  average  family, 
leaving  6s.  9d.  to  be  expended  in  food  and  other 
irregular  outgoings,  as  stamps  and  boot-repairing.  The 
lowest  expenditure  for  food  which  can,  I  believe,  pro- 
vide a  sufficiency  of  the  cheapest  materials  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  variety  is  2s.  9d.  per  adult  per 
week.  In  arriving  at  this  estimate  I  have  studied 
prices  and  quantities  and  a  variety  of  budgets.  This 
is  Mr.  Rowntree's  minimum  for  an  adult  woman.  Cal- 
culating on  this  basis  our  out-relief  family  should 
spend  lis.  in  food;  tbey  have  but  6s.  9d.,  or  Is.  8{d. 
per  adult.  I  have  a  budget  from  a  family  of  the  same 
size  as  the  average  out-relief  family  who  spend  Is.  lOd. 
per  adult  per  week  in  food.  The  children  of  this 
family  are  all  poorly  nourislied. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  so  many  of  the  Newcastle 
out-relief  children  are  poorly  nourished. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  suggest  that  6s.  9d.  is  the 
amount  expended  on  food,  as  it  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  a  family  will,  so  to  speak,  concentrate  all 
its  deficit  on  this  one  item  of  expenditure.  It  is  only 
by  way  of  focussing  the  deficit  that  I  have  stated  the 
expenditure  in  this  way.  The  family  will  get  into  debt 
for  rent,  not  spend  sufficient  on  clothes,  go  bare- 
foot, or  "  go  short "  in  some  other  way. 
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Table  X. 

Number  of  cases  in  which  rent  =   25  per  cent,  of  income  -  61 
.  =   50  ,,  78 

i>  „        =   7d        ,,         ,,  7 

=  100        „  „  1 

,,  ,,    percentage  is  unknown  13 

Highest  rent  paid  8s.  6d. 

Lowest  rent  paid  2s. 

Two  families  taking  lodgers  clear  the 
rent,  and  make  profits  of  Is.  and  6d. 
respectively.    Median  of  rent       -      -  5s. 

Income. 

There  are  two  families  with  an  income  of  6s.  con- 
taining each  four  members.  One  of  these  was  a  tem- 
porary case — out  relief  being  given  only  while  the  hus- 
band was  ill,  and  later,  while  he  was  in  hospital.  His 
illness  lasted  about  eighteen  weeks.  The  rent  was 
2s.  for  one  very  small  dark  room.  The  two  children 
were  anaemic  and  ill-nourished.  They  had  both,  had 
bronchitis  during  the  father's  illness  owing,  I  should 
judge,  to  privation  and  neglect,  dependent  upon  the 
family  circumstances. 

Three  families  have  an  income  of  7s.  6d.  and  con- 
sist of  three,  three,  and.  five  members  respectively. 
They  pay  rents  respectively  of  2s.  9d.  for  one  room, 
3s.  3d.  for  two  rooms,  and  4s.  for  two  rooms,  leaving 
4s.  9d.,  4s.  3d.,  and  3s.  6d.  to  cover  all  the  needs  of 
two  children  and  one  adult,  two  children  and  one 
adult,  and  four  children  and  one  adult.  The  ordinary 
tables  for  diet  and  clothing  are  given  below.  These 
tables  give  no  information  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
food,  so  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  work  it  out  as 
an  item  of  expenditure,  as  above. 


Table  XI.— Food. 


Cases. 

Children. 

Class     I.       .      -       -      -  - 

85 

252 

„      If.       .       .      -      .  - 

28 

102 

„  III.   

20 

65 

„     IV.  ----- 

12 

38 

Unclassed  

15 

48 

Children  in  Class  IV.  7  per  cent,  nearly. 


Food  from  relations  -       -       -    20  cases. 
,,       ,,   other  sources    -       -     6  ,, 

In  one  case  help  is  regular  and  considerable;   i.e.,  cooked 
dinner  from  grandmother  daily. 


Table  XII. — Clothing. 


1 

Number  of  cases. 

Number  of  Children 
in  these  cases. 

Good 

70 

212 

Medium  - 

43 

141 

Bad- 

11 

33 

Unclassed 

36 

116 

Clothes  fro:n  relations 

-    9  cas  s 

»»        ) » 

employers 

-    2  „ 

charitable  sources 

-       ■       -    3  „ 

school  - 

■       -       -    2  „ 

unknown  sources 

9  „ 

In  2  cases  help  is  considerable.  In  one  of  these  2  boys 
get  complete  outfits  from  school  every  year. 


SECTION  VUI. 
The  CoiiroHT  of  the  Home. 
Cleanliness. 

The  cleanliness  of  the  Newcastle  out-reliof  homes 
was  on  the  whole  good,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  tables. 

The  relieving  officers  report  to  the  Relief  Committees 
on  a  home  found  dirty,  and  the  lady  guardians  also 
visit  amongst  these  families,  and  pressure  is  put  upon 
the  recipient  of  relief  by  the  threat  of  withdrawal  or 
diminishing  the  relief. 

Furniture. 

The  usual  table  as  to  the  funiiture  of  the  homes 
follows.  Many  of  them  were  very  bare.  Most  families 
had  been  reduced  at  times  of  extra  pressure  to  pawn 
or  sell  some  of  their  household  possessions,  and  it  must 
be  very  rarely  indeed,  that  on  the  income  of  an  out- 
relief  family  an  article  so  disposed  of  can  be  restored. 


Table  XIII. 

Cleanliness.  —Clean   95 

,,             Medium      -----  53 

Dirty   9 

,,            Unknown   3 

Table  XIV. 

Furniture.— Good   78 

,,           Fair   43 

„           Poor   26 

Very  poor   10 

Unknown   3 

SECTION  IX. 
The  Mothee. 


Character  and  Health  of  Mothers. 

The  usual  tables  concerning  the  character  and  health 
of  mothers  are  appsuded.  As  in  all  the  unions  visited, 
there  were  a  great  many  ailing  women,  over-worked, 
and  over-worried,  without  any  very  definite  ailment, 
but  breaking  down  under  the  stress  of  circumstances. 

Many  of  the  mothers  on  the  other  hand  were  people 
of  very  considerable  force  of  character  who  were  bring- 
ing up  their  families  excellently. 

Often  these  were  the  people  least  willing  to  talk  or 
give  information. 


Table  XV. 


Number 
of  Cases. 

Percentage 
of  Cases 
Classed. 

Class  I.      -      •      -  - 

35 

32 

„     II.     -      -      -  - 

52 

47 

„    III.    -      -      -  - 

14 

13 

„    IV.   -     -      .  - 

9 

8 

Unclassed    .      -       -  . 

49 

In  one  case  the  mother  is  dead. 
Table  X\^. 

Health  of  Mothers— Good      -       -       -       -  63 

,,            ,,         Poor      -       -      -       -  51 

Bad       ■      ...  9 

„            ,,        Unclassed      -      -      .  36 


429 


2  G  2 
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Employment  of  Mothees. 

There  is  in  Newcastle  very  little  skilled  employment 
for  women  ;  tlie  few  industries  which  used  to  employ 
them  are  dying  out.  Girls  are  employed  shell  gaug- 
ing in  the  ammunition  works,  and  a  good  many  girls 
as  clerks  and  typists,  'but  these  are  not  employments 
which  would  be  followed  by  women  of  the  class  of  out 
relief  mothens. 

The  recognised  employments  for  women  of  this  class 
in  Newcastle  are  office-cleaning,  which  employs  16  out 
of  our  160,  or  10  per  cent.  This  employment  allows 
a  woman  to  be  at  home  during  a  great  part  of  the  day 
to  make  the  children's  dinner  and  to  do  her  own 
house  work  at  reasonable  hours. 

Twenty-one  of  our  160  cases  (a  little  over  13  per 
cent.)  take  in  boarders  or  lodgers.  Usually  the 
lodgers  are  men  who  eat  at  the  same  table  with  the 
family ;  these  men  generally  pay  12s.  to  14s.  a 
week.  They  expect  to  be  well  fed  for  this,  and  prob- 
ably there  is  little  of  what  can  be  called  profit,  but 
the  family  pro'fits  enormously  by  the  better  food  and 
higher  standard  of  living  introduced  into  the  house. 

If  a  widow  has  one  or  two  steady  men  who  stay  with 
lier  and  pay  regularly,  her  position  is  an  assured  one. 
The  difficulty  of  the  profession  is  that  if  a  woman  takes 
in  chance  comers  she  may  lose  considerably  by  a  lodger 
who  leaves  her  without  paying,  and  also  as  the  girls 
grow  up  if  they  remain  at  home  other  difficulties  arise. 

Shop-keeping  employs  six  women.  This  is  an  em- 
ployment which  can  be  made  thoroughly  remunerative 
by  a  pushful,  able  woman,  the  sort  who  'rarely  comes 
to  the  Poor  Law,  but  for  any  other  it  offers  a  very  pre- 
carious return. 

The  proportion  of  the  mothers'  earnings  to  incomes 
is  shown  in  the  tables  in  the  usual  way. 


Table  XVII. 

1.  Office  cleaDing   16 

2.  Washing,  charing,  and  other  housework  -       -  82 

3.  Cooking   1 

4.  Nursing  and  niinfliDg  chil  Iren-       -             -  0 

5.  Sewing     .      .      -      -   20 

6.  L  iundry  work  -      -   32 

7.  Factory  work,  unskilled   3 

8.  Shop  keepirg   6 

9.  Street  selling   3 

10.  Other  employment  •  3 

11.  No  employment  -  -  •  "  -  -  -  37 
.12.  Number  wlio  have  two  or  more  employments  -  13 

Table  XVIII. 
Earnings  of  Mothers. 

s.  d. 

Highest  earnings  15  0 

-Lowest  10 

Median  0  0 

Table  XIX. 
Earnings  in  Chief  Occfpations. 


Highest. 

Lowest. 

Median. 

Office  cleaning 

s.  d. 

7  6 

s.  d. 
6  0 

p.  d. 
7  G 

W.ishing,  charing,  etc.  - 

11  0 

1  0 

5  0 

Sewing    -       -       -  - 

10  0 

2  6 

4  6 

Table  XX. 

Regularity  of  Mothers'  Employments. 

Number  with  regular  employment  for  4  or  more  days 

a  week  away  from  home  is  39 

N  umber  with  casual  employment  or  employment  for 
less  than  4  days  away  from  home  or  employment 
at  home  is   -  84 

Number  with  no  employment  is  37 

Table  XXI. 

Arrangements  for  Care  of  Children  when  Mother 
Goes  out  to  Regular  Work  on  4  or  More 
DAYS  in  the  Week. 

In  10  cases,  grandmother  minds  children. 

,,   1  case,  father  ,,  ,, 

7  cases,  elder  sister       ,,  ,, 

,,   3    ,,     aunt  or  other  relation  minds  chi  dren. 

,,   5    ,,     neighbour  minds  children  (without  pay). 

,,   1  case,  someone  is  paid  to  mind  children. 

,,  12  cases,  no  arrangement  is  made. 

Employments  of  Fathers  and  Sons. 

Out  of  the  152  fathers  whose  employment  was  ascer- 
tained 60  (39T)  per  cent.)  certainly  followed  skilled 
employments,  while  another  five,  making  42'5  per  cent., 
were  possibly  skilled  ;  61  (40  per  cent.)  are  unskilled. 
If  we  turn  to  the  employments  of  their  sons  we  find 
that  21  per  cent,  are  following  skilled  employments,  while 
43  per  cent,  are  unskilled.  I  was  very  much  struck  by  the 
type  of  the  lads  I  saw  in  the  out-relief  houses  I  visited. 
Very  many  of  them  were  poorly  nourished,  small  and  list- 
less, the  kind  of  person  who  becomes  a  corner  boy  and 
dweller  in  a  common  lodging  house,  who  is  chronically 
out  of  a  job  because  he  is  only  employed  under  pressure 
of  extra  work. 

Of  course,  one  must  remember  that  as  the  better 
stamp  of  lad  grows  up  and  earns  his  family  will  cease 
to  be  dependent  on  the  rates,  but  certainly  there  were 
a  large  number  of  lads  who  did  not  look;  as  if  their 
wages  would  relieve  the  rates  by  the  support  of  tlieir 
mothers  and  brethren. 


Table  XXII. 

Unknown 
No  employment  - 
Skilled  ...  - 
Commercial  - 
Unskilled 

Other   -      -       -  - 

(Including  2  seamen) 

Possibly  Skilled  -  -  5 

(Including  2  workers  in  white  lead  factory) 

Table  XXHI. 
Ages  of  Children  who  have  Left  School. 

Those  Livino-  at  Honi". 


8 
I 
60 
19 
61 
6 


c 

18 

in 

13. 

U. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

and 

o 

"3 

over. 

a 

o 
H 

D 

Boys- 

1 

18 

11 

19 

12 

21 

0 

82 

Girls- 

2 

11 

15 

9 

5 

14 

0 

66 

Those  Living  Aw-iy  from  Home. 


Boys 
Girls- 


12 
14 


16 
33 
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Table  XXIV. 

Employment  of  Children  who  have  Left  School. 
Those  Ijiving  Ht  Home. 


Com- 
inercial. 

Skilled. 

Un- 
skilled. 

Other. 

None. 

Un- 
known. 

Boys  - 
Girls  - 

17 
6 

18 
5 

34 
8 

3 
32 

3 
1 

4 

7 

Total 

23 

23 

42 

35 

4 

11 

Those  Living  Away  from  Home. 

Boys  - 
Oirls  - 

2 

4 
0 

2 
13 

3 

11- 

3 

8 

Total 

2 

3 

4 

1.5 

14 

11 

*These  11  are  married. 

SECTION  XII. 

Childeen  on  Out-Kelief. 

Clothing  of  Children  and  Cleanliness  of  Children. 

The  clothing  of  the  Nevvca  tie  out  relief  children 
■was  on  the  whole  good.  There  are  many  channele  of 
help  in  Newcafstle  for  clothing.  A  good  deal  is  given 
away  in  the  schools.  There  are  two  charitable  agencies 
•which  supply  clogs  and  shoes  and  stockings  to  school 
children  during  the  winter ,  while  every  church  or 
chapel  has  its  jumble  sale.  I  should  imagine  that 
only  lack  of  care  or  time  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
would  cause  children  to  be  really  ill  clothed.  Boots 
and  shoes,  however,  are  a  special  queistion,  and  in  the 
winter  at  least  their  absence  a  real  sign  of  poverty. 

The  cleanliness  of  the  children  varied  enormously 
with  the  district.  From  the  better  class  districte  the 
children  were  quite  clean  and  had  clean  heads,  while 
from  the  other  districts  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the 
heads  had  nits  in  them.* 

Intelligence  of  Children. 

The  uBual  tables  for  intelligence  of  the  children  is 
given.  It  IB  noticeaible  that  whereas  only  14  per  cent, 
are  s>aid  to  be  above  the  average  in  intelligence  24 
per  cent,  are  below  it.  On  turning  to  the  school 
standards  it  is  seen  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
children  are  in  low  standards  for  their  years. 

Particulars  of  tlie  physical  condition  of  the  children 
will  be  found  in  the  special  Keport.    See  App,  XXIL 


Table  XXV. 


Doyp. 

Gir  s. 

Total. 

CI   8S       I.  . 

20 

24 

44 

„  ir. 

1 

0 

1 

„   in.  - 

80 

m 

191 

„    IV.  - 

31 

34 

75 

V.  - 

1 

1 

■ 

2 

Table  XXVI. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Stan. laid  VII. 

6 

8 

1 1 

VI.        -  - 

9 

13 

22 

V.       -  - 

20 

18 

:« 

IV. 

18 

17 

3.> 

in.     -  - 

22 

24 

4v^ 

II. 

19 

25 

44 

L       -  - 

15 

2G 

41 

0.       -  - 

3 

0 

3 

Infantx    -       -       -  - 

30 

32 

62 

Table  XXVII. 


B  ys. 

c;i:i.*. 

TotrJ. 

Number  in  a  high  f-tandard  for 

5 

9 

14 

their  a  e 

Number  iu  the  right  standard 

40 

53 

93 

for  1  heir  age 

Number  in  a  lew  standard  for 

67 

69 

136 

their  age 

Number  two  years   or  more 

31 

28 

59 

below    the    risrht  standard 

(included  above) 

There  are  in  the  Infants'  Department  (not  in  Standard  I.) 
six  1  oys  of  7,  oi.e  Loy  of  eight,  t^^o  girls  of  7,  0L.e  giil  of  8. 

Table  XXVIII. 

Regularity  of  School  Attendance. 

Regular   224 

Fairly  regular — Irregular. ty  due  to  illness    -       -  17 

Iriegidarity  not  due  to  illness  18 

Irregular-—        Irregularity  due  to  illne.^s    -       -  10 

Irregularity  not  d  e  to  illne.-s     -  11 


*  Owing  to  the  circumstances*  under  which  the  Newcastle  children  were  seen,  no  reliable  st  tements  as  to  the 
proportion  of  them  clean  and  well-dressed  can  be  made.  Roughly  from  one-third  to  one-quarter  were  ill  dressed  and  dirty. 
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NOTES   OF   CASES   IN   RECEIPT   OF  OUT-RELIEF. 
By  Ethel  M.  N.  Williams,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 


The&3  case  notes  have  been  selected  with  a  view  of 
giving  examples  of  the  various  types  of  cases  which  have 
come  under  our  notice  during  this  investigation. 

I  have  tried  in  them  to  give  examples  of  the  dif- 
ferent causss  of  chargeability,  of  small  and  large  in- 
comes competent  and  incompetent  managers,  cases  of 
peculiar  difficulty,  etc. 

I  have  done  this  hoping  to  give  a  certain  colour  and 
"  vision  "  to  the  Report  on  Out-relief,  which  I  fesl  it 
sadly  lacks. 

Mrs.  B.,  Widow,  Mitfoed  and  Latjnditch. 

Husband  died  of  phthisis  in  April,  1907.  He  had 
been  an  agricultural  labourer  ;  visited  October,  1907. 

Mrs.  B.  was  in  good  domestic  service  before  marriage. 
She  is  an  txc?rent  mother  and  a  good,  careful  manager. 
She  has  seven  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  (a  hoy  aged 
16)  has  just  gone  to  relatives  in  America.  The  next  in 
age  (a  boy,  age  15)  earns  3s.  as  a  farm  boy.  Four  little 
girls  go  to  school,  and  the  youngest  (a  boy,  aged  three) 
has  not  yet  started  school. 

Mrs.  B.  receives  5s.  out-relief  and  3  et.  of  flour.  She 
earns  about  Is.  6d.  cleaning  and  sewing,  but  finds 
it  ve;y  difficult  to  get  work  of  this  kind.  She  tries  to 
earn  a  little  by  keeping  fowls,  but  has  neither  the  know- 
ledge nor  the  capital  to  make  it  profitable. 

The  house  is  a  good,  airy  four-roomed  cottage  stand- 
in  its  own  garden,  from  which  the  family  are  able 
to  get  their  potatoes  and  vegetables.  It  is  very  clean 
and  in  excellent  order.  The  furniture  is  good  and 
well  kept.  Mrs.  B.  had  been  baking  on  the  day  of 
my  visit,  and  there  was  a  large  batch  of  very  good 
bread  just  taken  from  the  oven.  Mrs.  B.  said  that  the 
parish  flour  almost  lasted  her  the  week.  She  had 
usually  to  buy  a  loaf,  or  possibly  two. 

The  meals  are  regular  and  prepared.  One  of  the 
little  girls  was  laying  tea  when  I  was  there.  The  chil- 
dren are  well  grown  and  well  nourished,  very  clean  in 
their  persons  and  neatly  dressed.  All  were  nice,  well- 
mannered  little  things,  especially  pretty  in  their  manner 
to  one  another  and  to  their  mother.  It  was  a  very 
pleasant  family  group.  The  head  teacher  gave  a  good 
account  of  all  the  little  girls,  saying  they  were  good, 
pleasant  children,  of  average  intelligence.  The  eldest 
was  a  little  backward  in.  her  lessons  owing  to  au  acci- 
dent to  her  eye, 

Miis.  B.,  Widow,  York. 

Husband  died  of  phthisis  in  1904.  He  had  been  a 
foreman  fitter.  Mrs.  B.  is  an  excellent  manager  and 
a  good  mother,  but  she  is  not  able  to  be  much  at  home. 
She  is  a  maternity  nurse,  and  is  nearly  always  at  a 
case.  She  earns  about  £1  a  weak  on  an  average,  and 
has  8s.  td.  out-relief.  Of  her  six  children,  two  boys 
are  in  an  orphanage,  and  one  is  on  a  farm  where  he 
earns  his  keep  only.  Three  are  at  home  with  her.  The 
eldest,  a  girl  of  17,  looks  after  the  house  and  family 
when  the  mother  is  away  at  a  case.  The  two  others  are 
little  girls,  both  at  school.  The  house  (rent  5s.  6d.)  is 
in  a  good  street  and  is  in  good  sanitary  condition. 
The  place  was  neat  and  tidy  when  visited,  and  the  fur- 
niture good  and  well  kept.  The  eldest  daughter  is  a 
particularly  nice,  bright  girl,  and  seems  to  manage 
well.  The  meals  are  regular  and  prepared,  porridge 
for  breakfast,  and  a  hot  cooked  dinner  every  day. 

Mrs.  C,  Widow,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Husband  died  in  1906  of  heart  disease.  He  was  a 
coachman,  and  was  eleven  years  in  one  place.  Mrs. 
C.  is  a  very  decent,  tidy  little  woman.  She  seems  to 
be  a  very  good  manager,  though  rather  inclined  to 
complain.  Her  out-relief  is  4s.  6d.  She  has  two  men 
lodgers,  who  pay  14s.  a  week  each,  for  which  Mrs.  C. 
finds  them  food  and,washes  and  mends  for  them.  They 
come  in  to  all  their  meals,  which  they  have  with  the 
family.  This  ensures  that  the  meals  are  regular  and 
sufficient. 

The  flat  is  a  good  one  of  four  rooms  on  an  open 
street,  in  a  superior  working-class  district.  It  has 
a  fixed  bath  and  its  own  yard.  The  furniture  is  very 
good  and  in  excellent  order. 


Mrs.  C.  has  three  children,  of  whom  two  are  at 
school,  while  the  youngest,  aged  four,  has  not  yet 
started  school.  The  two  elder  children  are  very  clean, 
bright  children,  neatly  dressed  and  well  nourished. 
Both  are  said  by  their  teachers  to  be  regular,  intelli- 
gent, and  trustworthy. 

Mrs.  L.,  Widow,  Rochdale. 

Husband  died  January,  1906.  He  was  a  tailor. 
Mrs.  L.  is  an  exceedingly  intelligent,  capable  woman, 
quite  of  a  suparior  type,  an  excellent  manager  and  a 
very  good  mother. 

She  has  8s.  6d.  out-relief.  She  earns  about  3s.  her- 
self by  charing,  and  the  eldest  boy,  aged  11,  earns  3s. 
selling  newspapers.  She  also  probably  gets  consider- 
able help  with  clothes  from  relatives.  The  house  is  a 
self-contained  cottage  in  an  open  situation,  but  the 
sanitary  condition  is  not  satisfactory  ;  there  is  no 
through  ventilation,  and  the  slop-sink,  which  is  in  the 
living-room,  smells  a  good  deal.  It  is  very  clean  and 
orderly  ;  the  furniture  is  good  and  in  good  order,  the 
meals  are  regular,  and  the  food  good  and  suf&cient. 

Mrs.  L.  spends  Is.  5^d.  per  week  in  fresh  milk,  and 
the  children  have  plenty  of  milk  puddings,  and 
habitually  drink  milk. 

There  are  three  children,  a  boy  aged  11,  and  two 
girls  aged  nine  and  five.  They  are  healthy,  intelligent 
children,  well-mannered,  and  clean  in  their  persons. 
Their  clothes  are  clean  and  neatly  mended. 

Mrs.  B.,  Widow,  Rochdale. 

Husband  died  October,  1906 ;  he  was  a  cotton  opera- 
tive. Mrs.  B.  is  an  evil-looking,  beery  parson,  very 
dirty  in  her  person  and  clothes.  The  house  is  in  a 
filthy,  unpaved  street,  just  opposite  are  a  group  of 
dry  closets,  "Rochdale  system,"  which  smell  horribly. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  the  house  is  vei-y  bad  ;  it  is 
low  and  dark,  with  no  through  ventilation.  On  the 
occasion  of  my  visit  it  was  exceedingly  dirty  and 
untidy.  There  was  very  little  furniture,  and  what 
there  was  was  broken  and  dirty.  Mrs.  B.  has  10s.  out- 
relief,  and  pays  3s.  rent  for  two  rooms.  She  earns  (by 
charing)  only  her  own  food  and  that  of  a  defective  boy 
whom  she  takes  with  her.  She  has  no  other  source  of 
income. 

The  meals  at  home  consist  of  little  beyond  bread  and 
tea,  and  are  quite  in-egular.  The  children  are  filthy 
in  their  persons  and  their  clothes.  The  eldest  hoy,  aged 
12,  is  defective,  and  nearly  blind  ;  the  next  boy  has 
hip  disease,  and  is  very  poorly  nourished.  The  other 
two  are  poorly  nourished  and  suffering  from  conjunc- 
tivitis. 

Mrs.  a.,  Widow,  York. 

Husband  died  in  1900.  He  had  been  a  soldier,  and 
aftarwards  a  labourer  on  the  railway.  Mrs.  A.  has  a 
bad  character  amongst  her  neighbours  and  with  the 
Relieving  Ofiicer,  and  when  I  saw  her  she  had  just 
returned  from  hospital,  where  she  had  been  suffering 
from  an  injury  received  (according  to  the  account  given 
me)  in  the  following  way  : — She  had  been  corresponding 
with  a  soldier  in  India.  When  he  returned  home  he 
came  to  see  her,  and  finding  other  men  in  the  house 
he  attacked  her  with  a  poker.  Probably  they  had  all 
been  drinking. 

Mrs.  A.  is  a  bag-mender,  and  earns  about  6s.  She 
was  receiving  10s.  out-relief  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
The  house  was  in  a  fairly  clean  and  airy  court.  The 
sanitary  condition  was  fair,  and  the  condition  as  to 
cleanliness  and  furniture  moderate.  The  meals  are 
probably  sufficient,  but  irregular.  Mrs.  A.  has  two 
children  (a  boy  and  a  girl)  living  at  home,  and  a  boy 
in  an  orphanage.  The  girl  is  a  curiously  sulky-man- 
nered child.  Her  person  and  head  were  far  from  clean, 
and  her  clothes  very  untidy,  her  boots,  nothing  but 
shreds  of  leather,  and  it  was  curious  that  the  child 
thought  it  worth  while  putting  them  on.  This  woman 
lost  her  out-relief  during  the  Inquiry. 
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Mks.  H.,  Widow,  Liverpool  Parish. 

Husband  died  in  1906.  He  was  a  coalheaver.  Mrs. 
H.  is  a  big,  strong-looking  woman,  very  dirty  in  her 
person.  She  is  a  noisy,  quarrelsome  woman,  and  was 
quarrelling  with  her  eon,  aged  18,  when  visit«I.  By 
the  account  of  the  head  teacher  of  the  school  which 
the  children  attend  she  is  very  lazy,  and  is  suspected 
of  drink. 

The  house  is  a  cellar  dwelling  of  two  rooms,  very 
dark,  dirty,  ill-smelling,  and  infested  with  bugs.  The 
furniture  is  very  poor,  and  the  bedding  nothing  but 
a  heap  of  filthy  rags. 

The  meals  are  certainly  irregular  and  insufficient. 
On  the  morning  of  the  visit  there  was  no  breakfast. 
For  this  reason  the  eldest  son,  aged  18,  had  refused  to 
go  to  work,  and  hence  the  quarrel  with  hi<  mother 
which  was  overheard.  The  eldest  daughter,  aged  20, 
has  left  home  ;  the  mother  says  "  her  home  was  not 
good  enough  for  her."  There  are  four  other  children 
at  home.  A  girl  aged  14  was  seen  ;  she  was  a  dull, 
frightened-looking  child,  dirty  and  unkempt.  Her 
clothes  were  insufficient  and  dirty,  and  she  had  no 
boots.  Mrs.  H.  has  4s.  out-relief.  Tlie  son  aged  18 
earns  9s.,  all  of  which  he  gives  to  his  mother.  Mrs.  H. 
says  she  has  no  work  at  present,  but  the  Relieving  , 
Officer  says  she  earns  about  3s.  charing. 

Mrs.  W.,  Widow,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Husband  died  April,  1907.  He  was  a  boatman  in 
the  Customs  Service. 

Mrs.  W.  is  a  nice,  gentle  little  woman,  quite  young, 
and  probably  not  very  competent.  She  has  a  standard 
of  decent  living,  and  she  and  the  children  were  very 
clean  and  orderly.  She  is  very  much  depressed,  and 
evidently  very  lonely,  reiterates  that  she  does  not 
know  how  she  is  going  to  manage  and  that  she  has  no 
one  to  turn  to. 

The  house  is  a  three-roomed  flat  in  a  fair  street. 
The  furniture  is  good,  and  very  well  kept. 

The  house  is  clean  and  orderly,  and  has  a  certain 
air  of  taste  about  it.    The  rent  is  6s. 

Mrs.  W.  has  three  children,  all  girls,  aged  respec- 
tively four  years,  three  years,  and  one  year.  They  are 
pleasant,  nice-mannered  little  children,  ^ery  clean  and 
tidy,  but  rather  pasty-faced  and  flabby.  Mrs.  W.  goes 
out  charing,  and  earns  about  3s.  a  week. 

When  she  is  at  work  her  sister,  who  lives  with  her, 
looks  after  the  children.  This  sister  also  goes  out 
charing  occasionally,  and  earns  2s.  to  3s.  a  week. 
Mrs.  W.  lets  off  one  of  her  rooms  to  a  lodger,  a  young 
woman  of  whose  existence  I  was  not  told,  and  of  whom 
the  Relieving  Officer  did  not  know.  She  was  a  very 
furtive-mannered  person,  with  no  apparent  means  of 
livelihood,  and  was  evidently  anxious  to  keep  out  of 
my  way.  Mrs.  W.  said  she  had  been  in  a  shop.  She 
struck  me  as  belonging  to  the  semi-prostitute  class. 

Mrs.  W.  told  me,  without  any  leading  questions, 
that  though  she  and  her  sister  got  good  food  when  they 
went  out  to  work,  she  could  not  get  proper  things  for 
the  children.  This  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  a 
woman  has  commented  on  this  result  of  charing,  i.e., 
that  she  got  fed  and  the  children  did  not. 

There  was  a  certain  air  of  tragedy  and  mystery  about 
this  household.  The  int3rpretation  I  put  upon  it  was 
this — Mrs.  W.  is  a  person  with  a  standard  of  seemly 
living  and  not  a  great  deal  of  moral  grit.  She  has 
been  brought  to,  for  her,  awful  straits.  Her  lodger  is 
one  of  the  class  who  eke  out  a  scanty  wage  by  going 
on  the  strests,  and  Mrs.  W.  has  either  followed  her 
example  or  is  on  the  verge  of  doing  so.  This  may  seem 
a  rather  gratuitous  assumption,  but  the  character  of 
the  lodger  was  fairly  obvious  to  eyes  long  used  to  that 
class  of  woman,  and  Mrs.  W.'s  unhappiness  struck 
means  something  more  active  than  depression  and 
loneliness. 

Mrs.  p..  Widow,  Liverpool. 

Mrs.  P.  has  been  twice  married.  Both  her  husbands 
were  seamen.  She  is  almost  blind,  and  suffers  from 
chronic  bronchitis.  She  is  clean  in  her  person,  and 
se3ms  intelligent. 

The  house  consists  of  two  rooms,  a  very  damp  cellar 
and  a  room  above.  It  is  old  and  in  a  bad  sanitary 
condition.  The  rooms  are  fairly  clean.  There  is  very 
little  furniture,  and  what  there  is  is  in  bad  repair. 

Mrs.  P.  has  four  children  at  home,  all  girls,  and 
one  girl  aged  10  in  an  industrial  school  at  St.  Helens. 
This  child  was  sent  to  an  industrial  school  at  Mrs. 


V. — Continued. 

P.'s  request,  as  she  was  entirely  out  of  hand,  used  to 
roam  tlie  streets  at  all  sorts  of  hours,  and  was  very 
wild  and  undisciplined. 

The  eldest  girl,  aged  14,  has  liad  some  daily  work, 
but  has  none  at  present.  The  children  seen  were  dirty, 
unkempt,  and  umlisciplined.  Their  clothes  were 
ragged,  and  all  had  bare  feet.  They  were  said  to  be 
bad-tempered  and  given  to  biting  psople. 

The  meals  are  certainly  irregular,  and  rarely  pre- 
pared. Mrs.  P.  says  the  parish  bread  lasts  till  Mon- 
day, and  that  after  that  she  sells  something  out  of 
the  house  to  buy  food.  Mrs.  P.  says  she  could  work 
if  she  could  get  cleaning  or  washing,  but  she  can 
hardly  see  her  way  about.  The  total  family  income 
at  the  present  is  3s.  out-relief  in  money  and  2s.  in 
food.    The  rent  is  2s.  9d. 

Mrs.  P.  used  to  have  hslp  from  the  Seamen's 
Orphanage — £1  a  month,  and  clothes  for  each  of  two 
children — but  she  lost  this  owing  to  suspicions  being 
aroused  that  she  was  not  leading  a  moi-al  life. 

From  the  Relieving  Officer's  account  there  seems  con- 
sidsrable  evidence  that  she  has  allowed  her  house  to 
be  used  for  improper  purposes. 

Mrs.  p.,  Widow,  Merthtr  Tydfil. 

Mrs.  P.  is  a  tidy,  comfortable-looking,  intelligent 
woman  in  the  later  forties.  The  husband  was  a  collier, 
and  died  in  1898,  since  which  date  Mrs.  P.  has  been 
having  Out-relief. 

The  house  is  a  four-roomed  cottage  in  fair  sanitary 
condition.  The  furniture  is  good,  and  the  house  clean 
and  orderly. 

Mrs.  P.  has  seven  children,  of  whom  five  are  living 
at  home.  Of  these,  two  are  sons,  aged  23  and  20,  of 
whom  one  is  a  mason  earning  24s.  and  the  other  a 
collier  earning  35s.  The  next  is  a  boy,  aged  18,  suffer- 
ing from  hip  disease  aaid  unable  to  work  j  the  other  two 
are  a  boy  and  a  girl  of  school  age. 

The  meals  are  regular  and  good.  Ths  clothes  of  the 
members  of  the  family  seen  were  good  and  comfortable. 
The  two  sons  earning  both  give  all  their  wages  to 
their  mother,  which  with  2s.  6d.  out-relief  makes  an 
income  of  £3  Is.  6d. 

Mrs.  P.  explained  that  she  was  going  to  try  and  get 
more  out-relief,  as  she  wished  to  be  more  "  indepen- 
dent." She  went  on  to  say  that  what  made  sons  leave 
home  was  having  to  support  their  younger  brothers 
and  sisters. 

Mrs.  p..  Widow,  Warwick. 
Husband  died  in  1902.  He  was  a  van-driver.  Mrs. 
P.  is  a  weak,  nervous  woman  in  the  later  forties,  and 
suffers  badly  from  nervous  dyspepsia.  She  seems  a 
sensible  woman,  but  very  depressed.  The  house  is  a 
three-roomed  cottage  in  good  sanitary  condition.  It 
was  very  clean,  and  the  furniture,  though  poor,  was 
nicely  kept.  Mrs.  P.  has  had  13  children,  of  whom 
two  girls  only  are  at  home.  One  of  these,  aged  14,  is  in 
a  day  place,  and  earns  2s.  6d.  Five  sons  have  been  or 
are  still  in  the  Army.  Tliese  give  about  3s.  a  week 
between  them  to  their  mother.  Mrs.  P.  is  now  earning 
Is.  a  week  washing,  but  she  really  does  not  seem  fit  for 
work.  She  is  gatting  Is.  a  week  out-relief  and  one 
loaf,  which  makes  a  total  income  of  7s.  6d.  and  one 
loaf  ;  of  this  3s.  3d.  has  to  be  paid  in  rent. 

R.  Family,  Mitford  axd  Latjnditch. 
Husband  is  at  home,  a  cripple  from  chronic  rheu- 
matism. He  was  formerly  in  (the  Metropolitan  Police 
Force,  but  was  invalided  after  a  very  ehort  service. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  are  superior,  intelligent  people  ; 
the  man  is  badly  crippled  with  rheumatism,  but 
manages  to  do  a  little  in  the  garden  which  supplies 
the  family  with  potatoes  and  vegetables.  He  is  in  the 
Odd  Fellows  Club  and  draws  5s.  a  week.  Mrs.  R. 
goes  out  charing  and  earns  3s.  a  week.  The  house 
is  a  four-roomed  cottage  ;  the  kitchen  is  very  small, 
and  has  a  brick  floor  slightly  below  the  ground  level. 
It  was  exceedingly  clean  and  tidy,  but  very-  bare. 
There  was  very  little  furniture.  There  was  the 
smallest  fire  I  think  I  have  ever  seen  burning  in  the 
grate. 

The  family  consists  of  two  boys,  aged  11  and  12,  very 
nic9-mannered,  intelligent  children,  clean  and  tidy, 
but  only  moderately  well  nourished. 

The  head  teacher  of  the  village  school  said  that 
they  were  unusually  intelligent  boys,  but  did  not  take 
the  place  they  should  in  the  school  owing,  he  coa- 
sidered,  to  lack  of  proper  nourishment. 
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No  meals  were  seen,  but  the  food  can  hardly  have 
■been  sufficient.  The  total  family  income  is  lis.  (of 
which  Is.  lid.  goes  in  rent)  and  1^  stonee  of  flour. 
Out  of  the  remaining  9s.  Id.  an  adult  man  and  woman 
and  two  boys  of  11  and  12  have  to  be  provided  with 
all  the  necessities  of  life. 

M.  Family,  Mitford  and  Latjnditch. 
'Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  both  seem  decent,  retspectable 
people.  Mr.  M.  has  done  no  work  for  a  year,  and  is 
now  at  an  advanced  stage  of  phrthieis.  He  was  an 
agricultural  labourer.  Mrs.  M.  looks  very  worn  and 
tired.  She  says  there  ie  nothing  the  matter  with  her, 
but  that  the  children  have  come  quickly,  and  they 
have  had  very  hard  times  lately. 

The  house  is  a  four-roomed  cottage,  standing  in  its 
own  garden.  It  is  light  and  airy,  but  the  floor  of  the 
living  room  is  of  brie*?,  and  set  direct  upon  the  soil. 
The  house  is  clean,  but  veiy  bare.  The  garden  has 
nothing  in  it;  Mrs.  M.  said  they  were  not  able  to 
buy  seed  potatoes  in  'the  spring,  but  I  should  fancy  it 
wai3  rather  ithat  no  one  had  the  energy  to  work  in  the 
garden. 

There  are  seven  children,  just  now  all  at  home,  but 
the  eldest  girl,  aged  18,  is  only  temporarily  out  of 
a  (situation.  The  nexit  in  age,  a  boy  of  14,  is  earning 
4s.  6d.  as  a  farm  boy.  The  other  five  children  range 
from  10  years  to  six  months.  They  are  pleasant-man- 
nered, bright  children,  very  clean  and  tidy,  but  all 
poorly  nourished.  The  baby  is  very  puny.  It  has 
been  boLtle-fed  ;  the  mother  said  that  she  had  not  been 
able  to  nurse  it  owing,  iShe  thought,  to  the  privations 
the  family  were  enduring  at  the  time  of  iits  birth. 

M.  Family,  Liverpool. 

Mr.  M.  wajs  foreman  on  a  siteamship,  but  lost  a  hand 
in  an  accident,  and  has  done  no  work  sinoe.  He  ie 
always  loitering  about,  though  the  relieving  officer 
thinks  he  might  get  some  watching  to  do. 

Mrs.  M.  is  a  rather  rough,  low  type,  slovenly  woman, 
but  is  expecting  her  confinement  quite  shortly,  so  does 
not  show  at  her  best. 

The  house  consists  of  three  rooms,  of  which  one  ie 
a  cellar,  and  only  used  for  washing.  It  is  in  a  damp 
and  smelly  court,  and  the  drainage  is  very  question- 
able ;  the  rooms  are  dirty,  and  the  furniture  is  poor, 
insufficient,  and  in  bad  repair. 

There  are  six  children,  all  living  at  home,  and  rang- 
ing in  age  from  13  to  two  years.  Another  baby  is  ex- 
pected in  a  month. 

The  children  were  only  moderately  dean  in  their 
persons.  They  are  in  low  standards  at  school.  The 
younger  ones  are  small  for  their  age,  and  not  well 
nourished. 

The  meals  are  certainly  irregular  ;  dinner  is  said 
always  to  consist  of  tea  and  bread.  When  visite', 
there  were  bread  and  shrimps  on  the  table,  and  the 
children  were  eating  oranges. 

This  family  has  been  in  receipt  of  out-relief  for  some 
years  ;  they  are  now  getting  8s.  in  money  and  2s. 
worth  of  food.  The  rent  is  4s.,  and  there  is  no  other 
apparent  source  of  income  except  broken  food  given 
by  neighbours  and  gifts  of  clothes. 

R.  Family,  Merthye  Tydvil. 

Mr.  R.  was  a  plasterer,  but  became  blind  in  1896,  and 
has  had  out-ralief  for  10  years.  Mrs.  R.  is  a  low-class 
woman,  very  dirty  and  untidy,  and  smelling  strongly 
of  beer. 

The  house  consists  of  four  rooms,  very  old  and  damp, 
and  in  very  bad  repair.  The  rooms  are  dirty,  the 
furniture  insufficient  and  in  very  bad  repair. 

There  are  seven  children,  all  living  at  home,  of  these 
four  are  earning,  and  are  making  a  total  wage  of 
51s.  6d. 

The  out-relief  is  6s. 

The  children  of  school  age  are  well  grown  and  well 
nourished,  but  ragged  and  dirty. 

D.  Family,  Bradeobd. 

Mr.  D.  was  a  woolsorter,  but  has  done  no  work  sines 
1897,  when  he  became  incapacitated  from  mitral 
disease.  Mrs.  D.  is  a  bright,  competent,  cheerful 
woman,  interested  in  all  that  goes  on.  She  is  a  mem- 
ber of  ithe  Co-operative  Stores. 

The  house  consists  of  two  rooms,  situated  in  a  good 
open  street.  It  has  no  through  ventilation,  but  is 
otherwise  in  good  sanitary  condition.  It  is  very  clean, 
and  the  furniture  good  and  sufficient.  The  meals  are 
regular  and  preparsd,  and,  I  should  judge,  suitable 
and  sufficient. 


There  are  three  children,  all  girls,  and  all  living  at 
home.  The  eldest,  aged  14,  is  in  the  spinning  room 
at  Bent'ey's  Mills,  and  earns  8s.  6d.  The  other  two, 
twins  aged  11,  are  at  school  ;  one  has  won  a  scholar- 
ship to  the  Higher  Grade  School.  They  are  tidy,  well- 
cared  for  children. 

The  out-relief  is  lis.,  and  this,  with  the  girl's  earn- 
ings and  2s.  allowed  Mr.  D.  by  his  brothers,  makes  up 
a  total  income  of  21s.  6d.    The  rent  paid  is  4s. 

B.  Family,  Lambeth. 

Mr.  B.  has  phthisis,  and  was  at  the  time  of  the  visit 
in  the  infirmary  ;  he  has  been  in  and  out  of  the  in- 
firmary since  1903.  He  was  formerly  a  coal  porter, 
Mrs.  B.  is  a  plucky  woman,  who  has  seen  better  days,, 
and  had,  by  all  accounts,  a  nice  home  until  her  hus- 
band fell  ill. 

The  family  live  in  one  room  ;  the  house  is  old  and 
in  very  poor  repair.  The  room  was  clean,  but  the  fur- 
niture very  insufficient.  Mrs.  B.  is  having  to  pawn 
it  piecemeal. 

The  food  mostly  consists  of  bread  and  butter,  with 
tea.  The  meals  are  rsgular,  as  far  as  Mrs.  B.  can 
provide  food. 

There  are  two  children  in  the  family,  aged  respec- 
tively four  and  one  and  a  half  years  ;  the  younger  is; 
still  b?ing  nursed  by  his  mother.  Two  children  have 
died  of  consumption.  Mrs.  B.  does  office  cleaning,  and 
earns  5s.  She  has  5s.  out-relief,  and  this  makes  up 
the  total  family  income  of  10s.  The  rent  is  3s.  Mrs, 
B.  leaves  the  children  in  bed  till  she  rsturns  from  her 
work  in  the  morning. 

While  the  investigation  was  proceeding,  Mr.  B.  came 
out  of  the  infirmary,  and  the  out-relief  was  stopped, 
but  as  he  could  do  no  woi'k  Mxs.  B.  was  hoping  to  get 
it  again. 

Mrs.  E.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Deserted  wife ;  husband  deserted  in  February,  1907. 
He  was  a  whitesmith,  but  drank,  and  would  not  work. 
Mrs.  E.  is  a  decent  woman,  but  is  in  poor  health,  suf- 
fering from  chronic  Bright's  disease.  She  is  a  waitress, 
but  says  that  with  eight  children  at  home  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  go  out  to  work.  She  has  two  rooms  in  a 
tsnement  house,  in  a  good  open  street.  The  repair  of 
the  house  is  only  moderate,  but  Mrs.  E.'s  two  rooms 
are  clean,  though  very  bare.  There  is  but  little  fur- 
niture. Mrs.  E.  explained  that  the  furniture  was 
seized  for  rent  after  her  husband  deserted. 

There  are  eight  children,  all  at  home,  of  whom  the 
two  elder  are  earning.  TTie  eldest  boy,  aged  16,  is 
apprenticed  to  a  tinsmith,  and  earns  Vs.,  while  the 
eldest  girl  earns  2s.  6d.  in  a  day  place.  The  boy 
is  well  grown,  though  a  little  thin.  He  has  a  very- 
charming,  protective  manner  with  his  mother  and 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  Of  the  remaining 
children,  four  are  at  school,  whils  two  are  under  school 
age.  The  younger  children  are  all  rather  thin,  but 
bright  looking.  They  were  clean  in  their  persons,  but 
their  clothes  were  thin  and  rather  ragged,  and  the 
younger  ones  had  all  bare  feet.  Mrs.  E.  says  boots  are 
the  great  difficulty.  The  eldest  lad  was  wearing  a  pair 
his  father  left  behind.  The  eldest  girl  is  sharing  a 
pair  with  her  mother.  ITiese  are  the  only  boots  the 
family  possess.  Mrs.  E.  gets  9s.  out-relief,  and  a  sister 
gives  Is.  a  week,  so  that,  with  the  childrsn's  earnings, 
the  total  income  is  19s.  6d.    The  rent  is  5s. 

Mrs.  G.,  Lambeth. 

Husband  in  gaol.  Mrs.  G.  is  an  Irishwoman,  and 
perhaps  a  little  feckless,  but  not  a  bad  sort.  The 
tenement  consists  of  three  rooms  in  a  damp,  dirty 
house.  It  is  not  very  clean,  and  the  furniture  is  in- 
sufficient. Mrs.  G.  is  evidently  living  by  pawning  fur- 
niture and  clothes  piecemeal.  When  visited  she  was 
out  pawning  clothes  in  order  to  get  one  of  the  children 
a  pair  of  boots.  The  food  consists  of  very  little  except 
that  allowed  by  the  guardians  as  out-relief.  The  meals 
are  rarely  prepared,  for  there  is  rarely  anything  to 
prepare. 

There  are  six  children  at  home  ;  they  were  all  clean, 
well-mannered  children,  but  several  of  them  looked  very 
thin  and  white. 

Mrs.  G.  earns  about  2s.  charing  and  washing.  The 
guardians  allow  4s.  lOd.  in  food,  and  the  total  income 
is  made  up  by  help  from  friends  and  payment  by  a 
lodger  to  7s.  and  4s.  lOd.  in  food.  The  rent  paid  is 
8s.  6d.,  but  this  is  now  in  arrears. 
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YORK. 


REPORT  ON  ENQUIRY  INTO  CASES  OF  CHILDREN  BOARDED  OUT  WITHIN  THE  UNIONT. 
By  Mary  Longman  and  Marion  Phillips,  B.A.,  D.Sc.  (Econ). 


I. 

DATE  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  INQUIRY. 

The  Guardians  of  the  York  LTnion  provided  a  list  of 
children  boarded  out  within  the  LTnion  in  July,  1907. 
This  list  contained  the  names  of  34  children,  boarded  out 
in  23  homes-  The  inquiry  was  made  in  September,  1907, 
and  all  the  children  on  the  list  were  found  to  be  still  at 
the  same  addresses. 


II. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

The  most  important  source  of  information  for  this 
inquiry  was  the  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  boarded  out 
children.  Every  foster  mother  was  seen,  and  in  conver- 
sation with  her  much  was  ascertained  as  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  home  and  the  kind  of  upbringing'  which 
the  child  was  receiving.  Every  child  but  one  was  seen 
either  at  home  or  at  school,  and  some  of  them  at  both, 
and  the  child's  view  of  the  home  as  far  as  possible  dis- 
covered. In  some  cases  valuable  information  was  also 
given  by  the  schoolmasters  and  mistresses.  Only  one 
home  was  not  seen.  In  this  case  the  child  and  foster 
mother  were  staying  for  a  few  days  with  the  latter's 
married  son  in  another  village.  The  child  was  seen  at 
school,  and  the  foster  mother  at  her  son's  house,  but  the 
home-itself  could  not  be  visited. 

The  investigators  had  access  to  the  Minutes  of  the 
Children's  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and 
also  received  information  from  the  officers  of  the  Board. 

Table  I. 

I.  Number  of  cases  in  which  the  home  was  33 

visited. 

II.  Number  of  cases  in  which  the  foster  mother  34 

was  seen. 

III.  Number  of  cases  in  which  the  child  was  seen  21 

at  home. 

IV.  Number  of  cases  in  which  the  child  was  seen  23 

at  school. 

V.  Number  of  children  medically  examined      -  7 
Total  Number  of  children     -      -      ••  34 

III. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOARDING  OUT 
ORDER. 

The  Guardian's  policy  is  to  board  out  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  children  who  are  eligible.  There  is  said 
to  be  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  sufficient  number  of 
suitable  homes,  especially  for  Roman  Catholics.  At  the 
time  when  the  investigation  was  made  there  were  about 
half  a  dozen  children  eligible  for  boarding  out  among 
those  in  the  workhouse. 

There  is  no  Boarding  Out  Committee,  but  the  Chil- 
dren's Committee  supervises  the  children  boarded  out. 


At  the  time  when  the  inquiry  was  made  34  children 
were  boarded  out,  nine  within  the  City  of  York,  and  the 
remaining  25  scattered  among  different  villages,  none  of 
them  more  than  nine  miles  away.  Only  four  of  the 
children  were  placed  with  relations,  and  these  four  were 
in  York  itself. 

The  payment  is  4s.  a  week  for  each  child,  with  an 
additional  allowance  for  clothing  of  £2  a  year.  The 
Relieving  Officer  pays  the  money  monthly.  He  takes  it 
to  the  foster  parents  in  the  villages,  but  those  living  in 
York  fetch  it  from  him.  In  these  cases  he  visits  the 
homes  from  time  to  time — roughly  speaking,  about  once 
in  three  months.  The  doctor  sees  the  children  every 
three  months,  and  the  homes  are  also  supervised  by 
members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

When  the  children  are  14  they  are  sent  to  work,  the 
boys  as  a  rule  to  farm  labour  and  the  girls  to  service. 

The  provisions  of  the  Boarding  Out  Order  (1889)  are 
generally  observed,  but  the  following  points  should  be 
noted  : — 

There  are  two  homes  in  which  three  children  are 
boarded  out.  In  one  case  two  out  of  the  three  are 
sisters. 

Two  children  are  boarded  in  one  home  where  there  is 
also  a  child  boarded  by  some  private  agency. 
Art.  I.  2.) 

The  Relieving  Officer  does  not  pay  the  foster  parents 
who  live  in  York  at  their  homes,  but  they  fetch  the 
money  from  him.    {Cp.  Art.  II.) 

The  following  points  do  not  come  under  any  rule  laid 
down  by  the  Boarding  Out  Order,  but  are  dincty 
opposed  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Memorandum 
of  June,  1900  :— 

One  girl  of  12  habitually  sleeps  in  the  same  room  with 
the  foster  parents.  Another  girl,  aged  9,  does  so  at 
times  when  she  has  eczema.  This  is  to  prevent  the 
infection  spreading  to  another  child  boarded  in  the  same 
house. 

In  two  homes  men  lodgers  are  habitually  taken,  and 
in  two  others  sometimes,  though  there  were  none  at  the 
time  when  the  inquiry  was  made.  There  are  also  two 
foster  mothers  who  take  visitoi's  in  furnished  apartments., 

IV. 

ENVIRONMENT  AND  CHARACTER  OF 
DWELLINGS. 

Twenty-five  out  of  the  34  children  are  placed  in 
country  ^■illages,  and  only  nine  children  in  eight  homes 
are  within  the  city  of  York.  These  nine  all  live  in 
streets — none  of  them  in  courts  or  passages. 

The  following  Table  describes  thedifi"erent  dwellings, 
and  shows  the  number  of  children  in  each  kind  of  home. 
The  one  "  very  poor  "  street  (which  is  also  the  "  dirty  " 
street)  is  situated  in  a  very  rough  part  of  the  tOT^-il.  It 
is  true  that  the  house  is  at  the  better  end  of  the  street, 
close  to  the  corner  of  the  main  road,  but  the  whole 
district  is  undesirable.  In  other  respects  the  home  is  a 
good  one. 
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Table  TI. 


V. 


Streets  (City  of  York  only)  : — 

•  Character  of  Population — 
Good 

Mixed  -      -      -      -  - 
Poor 

Very  Poor     -      -      _  - 

Condition  of  Road — 

Clean  - 
Medium  _  _  _  _ 
Dirty  ----- 

Kind  of  House  : — 

Foster  parent  has  entire  house 
Foster  parent  rents   house  but 
boarders. 

Foster   parent   rents   house   but  lets 

furnished  ajjartments. 
Foster  parent  rents  rooms  {i.e.,  part  of  a 

house). 

Sj-nltary  condition  : — 

Good  -  -  -  -  -  _  _ 
Medium 

Bad    ------  - 

Unknown 


takes 


0 
1 

27 

2 
3 


27 
6 
0 
1 


THE  FAMILY  AND  ITS  EARNINGS. 

There  are  10  cases  where  a  boarded  out  child  is  the 
only  child  in  the  house.  In  13  cases  there  are  two  or 
three  boarded  out  children,  but  no  others.  The  follow- 
ing Table  shows  the  cases  where  there  are  other  children 
besides  those  boarded  out : — 


There  is  no  overcrowding  in  these  families.  Twenty- 
three  of  the  cases  _  have  one  person  or  less  for  each 
room,  and  the  remaining  11  have  more  than  one  but  not 
more  than  two  persons  ^ssr  each  room.  The  rent  was 
ascertained  in  all  the  cases  in  York,  and  in  17  of  the 
cases  (eight  of  the  homes)  outside  the  city.  The  highest 
Tent  paid  in  York  is  7s.,  and  the  lowest  is  2s.  (for 
four  rooms  in  a  house  rented  by  the  foster  mother's 
son-in-law).  In  the  villages  four  children  live  in 
houses  owned  by  the  foster  parents  (two  families), 
eight  more  are  in  three  houses  rented  at  2s.  each, 
five  are  in  three  houses  rented  respectively  at  2s.  6d. 
38.  6d.,  and  4s.,  and  the  rent  in  the  remaining  cases  is 
-  unknown. 


JFurniture  : — 
Good  - 
Fair 
Poor  - 
Tery  poor 
Unknown 


-Cleanliness  : — 
Clean  - 
Medium 
Dirty  - 
Unknown 


Table  III. 


Table  V. 

Children 

Roarded 

vymci  i^iiiiuien. 

Out. 

Sex.  Age, 

F.  7 

F.  5 

j-  F.  \.   (nurse  child). 

M.  13 

|f.  8. 

M.  11 

F.  6 

M.  7.  (adopted). 

M.  6 

M.  3.    (nurse  child). 

M.  9 

F.  12,  3. 

M.  11 

M.  10 

1   F.  8.  (gi-andchild). 

F.  12 

M.  12 

F.  1   Y.I.   F.  ?   (eldest  12). 

Table  IV. 


28 
5 
0 
0 
1 


31 
2 
0 
1 


The  circumstances  of  the  various  families  are  set  out 
in  detail  in  the  next  Table. 

In  20  cases  the  income,  independent  of  the  payments 
for  boarded  out  children  is,  roughly  speaking,  sufficient 
for  the  family.  In  five  cases  the  family  obviously  de- 
pends on  these  payments  for  part  of  its  livelihood,  in 
the  remaining  nine  there  is  probably  some  welcome 
profit  made  from  the  children.  * 

In  the  12  cases  where  there  is  a  foster  father  he  is 
employed  outside  the  home. 

In  16  cases  the  foster  mother  has  some  employment 
besides  the  care  of  the  boarded  out  children. 


Table  VT. 


Income. 

Members  of  Family,  excluding  Child 
Boarded  Out. 

Numbers  of 

children 
boarded  out. 

J'oster  mother  does  charing,  about  4s. ;  her  son  pays 
jent  (3s.  6d.)  and  gives  her  15s.  to  keep  him  ;  another 
.son  (married)  gives  occasional  help. 

Mother  and  son  ;  foster  mother  is  grand- 
mother of  child. 

1 

.^Foster  father  a  maltster  ;  one  daughter  a  dressmaker  ; 
one  son  and  two  daughters  at  Rown tree's  ;  sufficient 

Husband  and  wife,  with  son  and  three 
daughters. 

1 

income. 

Help  from  children  away,  2s.  :  grandson  earns  6s.; 
total  8s.    Practically  dependent  on  payment  for 
child. 

Grandmother  and  brother  of  child  (for- 
merly also  boarded  out). 

1 

Husband  (glass-cutter)  earns  about  25s.    _       -  - 

Husband  and  wife  and  husband's  mother. 

1 

,33s.  or  more  -------- 

Three  sisters  and  two  brothers  of  child  ; 
all  earn  except  one  sister,  who  looks  after 
house. 

1 

'  20s.  or  more  ;  man  is  a  platelayer      _      _      _  _ 

Brother  and  sister,  cousins  of  child  - 

1 

Foster  mother,  cleaning   Is. ;    for  nurse  child,  7s.  ; 
daughter,  about  13s.    Total  21s. 

IMother  and  daughter  and  a  nurse  child. 

2 

Foster  father,  a  bricklayer,   earns  about  20s. ;  have 

Husband  and  wife        _      _      _  _ 

1 

some  savings. 
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Income. 

1     Members  of  Family,  excluding  Child 
Boarded  Out. 

Number  of 

children 
boarded  out. 

Foster  mother  lets  furnished  apartments  (good  class). 

Mother  and  two  daughters  (one  at  school, 
one  helps  at  home). 

2 

Much  help  from  three  daughters  in  service,  son  (fore- 
man on  a  farm)  and  nephew  ;  also  gifts  from  friends  ; 
foster  mother  took  children  as  means  of  living  ;  does 
very  well  by  them. 

Mother  and  daughter  (helps  at  home). 

3 

Foster  father  earns  20s.  (foreman  on  a  farm) ;  wife  earns 
7s.  (cleaning  two  hours  daily) ;  total,  27s. 

Husband  and  wife. 

-2 

Foster  father  used  to  earn  21s.  ;  now  just  starting  as  a 
huckster. 

Husband,  wife  and  adopted  child  (M. 
seven). 

1 

Foster  mother  has  a  nurse  child  ;  also  keeps  poultry  ; 
one  sister  sends  help  occasionally  :  income  certainly 
small  and  partly  dependent  on  payment  for  child. 

Foster  mother,  her  father  (past  work)  and 
nurse  child. 

1 

Foster  mother  has  a  little  money,  and  married  son 
helps.    Dependent  on  payment  for  child. 

Foster  mother  (widow)  -      -      -  - 

1 

Foster  father,  farm  labourer,  earns  16s.  Boarder  pays 
10s.,  keeps  pigs.  Not  dependent  on  payment  for 
child. 

Husband  and  wife,  two  daughters  (at 
school)  and  boarder. 

1 

Foster  mother  lets  furnished  apartments.  Done  very 
little  lately.   Poor  income. 

Foster  mother  and  invalid  sister  - 

1 

Foster  mother  does  charing,  earns  about  4s.  6d.  House 
is  her  own,  but  mortgaged.    Poor  income. 

Single  woman      _      _      _      -  - 

2 

Foster  father,  farm  labourer,  earns  15s.  and  house 
(valued  at  2s  ).  Sometimes  takes  lodgers.  Payments 
for  children  help. 

Husband,  wife  and  grandchild  (girl  of 
eight). 

3 

Foster  mother  takes  three  boarders  (men)  and  daughter 
is  postmistress.  Not  dependent  on  payment  for 
child. 

Mother,  daughter  and  three  boarders 

1 

Foster  father  drives  traction  engine  and  has  a  coal  yard. 
Has  some  savings.  Not  dependent  on  payments  for 
children. 

Husband  and  wife        _      _      -  - 

2 

Foster  father  and  son  grow  and  sell  vegetables.  Not 
■dependent  on  payments  for  child. 

Husband,  wife,  son,  daughter  helping  at 
home  and  three  daughters  at  school. 

i: 

Foster  mother  takes  in  a  little  sewing,  2s.  to  3s.  Has 
two  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  married,  who  help 
a  great  deal.  Payments  for  children  probably  are  a 
help. 

Foster  mother  (widow)         _      _  _ 

2,' 

Foster  mother  takes  in  washing,  about  3s.  6d. ; 
daughter  goes  charing,  9s. ;  keeps  pigs  and  poultry. 
Not  dependent  on  payment  for  children. 

Mother  and  daughter           _      _  _ 

2 

Some  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  foster 
mothers'  reasons  for  taking  the  boarded  out  children. 
The  motives  fall  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  Relationship,— One  child  is  boarded  with  its 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  has  been  so  since  the  dea-.h 
of  the  mother,  the  father  having  died  previously. 
Two  are  boarded  with  grandmothers,  with  whom 
they  have  lived  since  they  were  babies.  In  botli 
cases  the  parents  died  when  the  children  were  very 
young.  One  is  boarded  with  a  cousin,  who  took  her 
as  a  kindness  to  the  family. 

2.  Love  of  Children.- -Three  children  are  boarded 
with  married  couples  who  have  none  of  their  own 
and  are  glad  to  get  them . 

3.  Charity.— One  child  is  with  a  devout  Roman 
Catholic,  who  took  him  at  the  request  of  the  priest 
"as  a  way  of  doing  good."  Another  house  comes 
jmrtly  under  this  head  and  partly  under  (4).  The 
mother  took  the  first  child  as  a  kindness,  having 


known  the  mother,  and  for  some  time  received  no 
payment  for  it.  Then  her  husband  fell  out  of  work 
and  she  could  not  afford  to  support  the  child,  so  she 
got  it  boarded  out  with  her  (at  the  suggestion  of  a- 
guardian")  and  also  took  another  child, 

4.  Income. — In  addition  to  the  above  there  are 
five  cases  in  which  the  children  \\  ere  avowedly  taken 
as  a  means  of  adding  to  the  family  income.  One  of 
the  foster  mothers  is  dissatisfied,  and  thinks  "  two 
children  would  have  paid  better  than  one."  Another 
also  would  have  liked  two  children,  and  rather 
resents  the  fact  that  she  is  debarred  from  having 
them  by  ha%  ing  another  child  boarded  with  1  er  by 
some  private  person.  The  other  three  children  aie 
in  an  exceptionally  good  home. 

In  the  remaining  cases  no  reason  was  given.  From 
various  circumstances  it  seems  probable  that  in  nine 
cases  monetary  considerations  were  at  least  part  of  the 
cause. 
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VI. 

CHARACTER  AND  HEALTH  OF 

FOSTER  MOTHERS. 

The  foster  mothers  have  been  classified  in  the  same 
way  as  the  mothers  of  the  Out  Relief  children,  with  the 
following  results  : — 

Table  VII. — Character. 

In  York.        Rural.  Total. 


'A 

— 

Cases. 

S 

o 
1^ 

Cases. 

Mothe 

Cases. 

Mothe 

Class  I. 
„    II.  - 
„    III.  - 
„    IV.  - 

Unclassed  - 

7 

2 

0 
0 
0 

6 
2 

0 
0 
0 

10 
9 
0 
0 
6 

6 

6 
0 
0 
3 

17 
11 

0 
0 
6 

12 

8 
0 
0 
3 

Table  VIII. 
In  York 

— Health. 
Rural. 

Total. 

. 

T- 

T 

Cases. 

Mothe 

Cases. 

Mothe 

Cases. 

Mothe 

(lood  -  - 
]\or  - 
lid  - 

5 
3 
1 

5 
2 
1 

25 
0 
0 

15 

0 
0 

30 
3 
1 

20 
2 
1 

There  is  no  need  to  comment  individually  on  the 
mothers  in  Class  I.  They  are  all  women  of  character, 
with  intelligence  above  the  average,  and  likely  to  make 
good  mothers  and  train  the  children  well.  One  of  them 
indeed  has  been  a  notable  success.  A  feeble  minded 
boy  of  ten  was  sent  to  her,  and  the  Relieving  Officer 
told  her  at  the  time  that  he  had  been  in  four  homes, 
and  that  if  she  could  hot  succeed  with  him  he  was  to  be 
sent  to  a  reformatory.  She  had  now  had  him  for  three 
years  and  after  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  has  won  complete 
control  over  him.  He  is  devoted  to  her  and  when  under 
her  eye  works  well  at  scrubbing  and  similar  housework. 
He  has  been  tiresome  at  school,  but  the  foster  mother's 
influence  has  much  improved  him  in  this  respect  also. 
He  will,  however,  never  be  able  to  work  except  under 
close  supervision. 

The  following  points  may  be  noted  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  mothers  in  Class  II.  : — 

Case  1. — Foster  mother  is  rather  a  charming 
person,  pathetic  and  sweet-looking,  but  she  is  not  a 
capable  woman.  The  home  is  only  fairly  clean  and 
comfortable  ;  the  bedrooms  are  untidy.  The  child 
is  her  grand-daughter. 

Case  3. — In  this  case  also  the  foster  mother  is  the 
grand-parent.  The  w(.>man  is  respectable,  but  not 
sujjerior.  She  is  very  rheumatic,  and  the  child  has 
to  dress  her  and  do  practically  all  the  housework. 
The  home  is  miserable  looking  and  not  very  clean. 

Case  12. — The  foster  mother  is  a  colourless  person, 
rather  thin  and  plaintive.  The  only  other  member 
■of  the  family  is  an  invalid  sister.  Both  sisters  are 
•elderly  and  gentle,  but  dull.  They  realise  that  it  is 
not  a  cheerful  home  for  the  ciiild,  and  for  this  reason 
are  thinking  of  taking  another  to  keep  it  company. 

Cases  13  and  14 — This  woman  has  two  small  boys 
boarded  with  her.  She  is  a  single  woman,  living 
alone,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  good  at  managing 
children.  She  had  one  boy  who  was  so  troublesome 
that  she  had  to  send  him  away,  and  she  makes  many 
complaints  of  the  elder  of  the  two  she  now  has  (he 
is  only  six),  saying  that  he  is  wilful  and  untruth- 
ful. The  school  mistress  considers  him  a  high- 
spirited  boy,  but  not  more  than  ordinarily  trouble- 
some. He  is  very  intelligent.  The  foster  mother 
is  going  to  send  him  back,  but  will  keep  the 
younger  boy  (aged  three)  whom  she  can  manage. 

Case  18. — Foster  mother  used  to  be  postmistress, 
but  is  getting  old,  and  now  her  daughter  has  the 


post-office.  The  home  is  comfortable,  and  the 
mother  and  daughter  are  of  a  superior  class' 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  really  suitable.  The  child 
is  a  high-spirited  girl  of  thirteen,  and  has  been  very 
troublesome.  The  schoolmaster,  however,  reports 
that  she  is  "quite  reformed,"  but  the  foster  mother 
still  complains,  and  is  evidently  rather  a  nagger. 
There  are  three  lodgers  in  the  house  (two  postmen  and 
a  railway  man,  and  the  foster  mother  says  that 
the  child's  behaviour  with  them  is  too  free. 

Cases  24  and  25. — This  woman  is  kindly  enough, 
and  seems  to  do  well  by  the  children  in  such 
matters  as  food,  but  she  takes  little  interest  in 
them,  and  knows  little  of  their  doings.  The  school- 
master and  some  of  the  other  foster-mothers  had  a 
poor  opinion  of  this  woman,  but  nothing  definite 
could  be  discovered  beyond  the  fact  that  the  elder 
boy  is  wild  and  she  cannot  control  Lim. 

The  following  foster  mothers  are  not  classed  because 
they  do  not  seem  to  fall  into  any  of  the  four  classes  : — 

Case  10. — This  woman  is  distinctly  intelligent  in 
some  ways  and  of  a  superior  class,  but  apparently 
unable  to  deal  with  children.  The  girl  came  to  her 
with  a  propensity  for  stealing  small  objects,  but  has 
quite  got  over  this  at  school,  and  the  mistress  thinks 
highly  of  her,  and  says  she  is  particularly  intelligent 
and  well-behaved.  The  foster  mother  sti  1 1  complains 
that  the  girl  takes  things,  that  she  will  not  work, 
that  she  is  impertinent,  and  very  stupid.  The  last 
charge  is  certainly  false.  The  child  is  obviourly 
unhappy  and  does  seem  to  have  made  efforts  to 
improve.  There  are  doubtless  faults  on  both  sides, 
but  the  foster  mother  herself  realizes  that  she  is 
unable  to  cope  with  the  child  and  has  just  sent  in 
a  request  for  her  to  be  removed.  This  is  the  foster 
mother  who  was  also  dissatisfied  from  the  monetary 
point  of  view,  and  thought  "two  children  would 
have  paid  better  than  one."  There  is  no  suggestion 
that  the  child  was  not  well  treated  with  regard  to 
food  and  similar  matters. 

Cases  15,  16  and  17. — This  foster  mother  is  not 
above  the  average  in  intelligence,  but  rather  harsh 
and  wanting  in  discernment.  She  is  also  getting 
old  and  bent.  She  has  two  boys  and  a  girl  boarded 
with  her,  none  of  them  brothers  and  sisters.  One 
boy  was  not  seen,  and  the  other  seemed  an  average 
child.  The  girl,  aged  twelve  is  very  nervous.  She 
cries  with  scarcely  any  provocation,  and  the  foster 
mother  is  too  much  inclined  to  discuss  her  in  her 
presence,  and  talk  at  her,  thus  increasing  her  nervous- 
ness. She  also  hints  that  the  child  is  feeble-minded, 
but  the  girl  talks  quite  intelligently,  and  seems  to 
be  only  backward  and  undeveloped.  She  is  in 
Standard  III. 

There  is  also  a  girl  of  eight  in  this  house,  a  grand- 
child of  the  foster  mother,  paid  for  by  her  mother. 
This  child  is  more  attached  to  the  foster  mother  than 
the  others,  and  is  perhaps  made  the  favourite. 
For  other  comments  on  this  home,  see  the  section  on 
sleeping  accommodation. 

Cases  19  and  20. — This  is  a  cheerful  and  capable 
foster  mother,  and  the  boys  seem  to  be  happy  with 
her.  She  would  have  been  placed  in  Class  II.,  but 
for  the  following  circumstance  : — 

The  Investigator  went  to  the  school  and  asked  to 
see  these  boys,  and  found  that  both  were  absent. 
Further  inquiries  revealed  that  one  of  them  carries 
round  meat  for  a  butcher  every  Friday  morning  ;  he 
starts  at  8.0  a.m.,  and  if  he  has  not  done  by  school 
time  he  misses  school.  He  appears  to  miss  nearly 
every  week.  The  other  boy  does  not  miss  so  often, 
but  was  found  working  at  a  farm. 

The  foster  father  owns  his  o^\'n  house,  keej^s  a 
coalyard,  has  many  pigs,  drives  a  traction  engine, 
and  has  some  savings.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  lack  of  income. 

VII. 

■  THE  CARE  OF  THE  CHILD. 
1. — Sleeping  Accommodation. 

The  arrangements  for  the  child's  sleeping  were  ascer- 
tained in  22  cases,  and  may  be  classified  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

Room  Alone. — Three  girls  and  one  boy  have 
rooms  to  themselves. 

Boom    with    another    Child. — Twelve  children 
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sleep  in  rooms  shared  by  two  or  more  children.  In 
all  these  cases  two  boarded  out  children  (of  the 
same  sex)  share  a  bed.  In  one  case  the  foster 
mother's  daughter,  a  girl  of  eight,  sometimes  sleeps 
in  the  same  room  with  two  boarded  out  boys.  In 
this  case  the  boys  boarded  out  are  aged  thirteen  and 
«leven  respectively.  The  elder  is  "  almost  if  not 
quite  feeble-minded,"  and  this  foster  mother  has  been 
very  successful  with  him,  but  he  is  still  very  stupid. 
The  three  children  sleep  in  the  one  room  only  on 
occasions  when  the  house  is  especially  full.  The 
foster  mother  lets  summer  lodgings.  One  girl,  who 
habitually  shares  a  bed  with  another  boarded  out 
girl,  sleeps  in  a  single  bed  in  the  foster  parents'  room 
"when  she  has  eczema,  so  as  not  to  give  it  to  the 
other  child.  In  two  rooms,  each  occupied  by  two 
boarded  out  boys,  there  were  spare  beds,  at  present 
empty,  but  sometimes  occupied  by  lodgers. 

Room  vjith  an  Adult. — Six  children  sleep  in  the 
same  room  with  adults : — 

One  girl  shares  bedroom  with  her  foster  mother, 
Avho  is  also  her  grandmother.  This  room  is  very 
untidy  and  not  clean. 

One  girl,  age  unknown,  shares  a  bed  with  the  foster- 
parents'  granddaughter  (aged  eight)  in  the  same  room 
with  foster  parents. 

One  girl  has  a  bed  to  herself  in  a  room,  with  the 
foster  mother  and  her  daughter.  This  is  a  par- 
ticularly large  and  airy  room. 

One  boy  sleeps  in  same  room  with  the  foster 
mother's  father,  in  a  bed  to  himself. 

One  boy  shares  bed  and  room  with  foster  mother's 
son,  aged  twenty.    It  is  a  very  small  room. 

One  boy  of  three  shares  a  room  with  the  foster 
mother. 

2.— Food. 

The  kind  of  food  given  to  the  children  was  ascertained 
in  various  ways.  Many  of  the  homes  were  visited  at 
meal  times,  the  contents  of  the  larder  were  often  seen, 
one  or  two  children  were  questioned  by  themselves,  the 
foster  mothers  gave  information,  and  the  schoolmasters 
were  consulted  in  cases  which  might  have  been  doubtful. 
Information  was  thus  obtained  about  twenty-three 
children,  who  were  all  found  to  have  a  varied  diet,  with 
Tegular  cooked  dinners,  and  in  some  cases  also  hot  food 
at  breakfast  or  supper.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  the 
food  is  sufficient  in  quanity.  The  cases  in  which  no 
information  was  obtained  were  on  the  whole  the  best 
homes,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of 
those  children  are  worse  fed  than  the  others. 

.3. — Clothing. 
All  the  children  but  one  Avere  seen,  and  in  many 
Iiomes  other  clothing  besides  that  which  they  were 
■wearing  was  shown  by  the  foster  mother.  The  following 
Table  shows  the  kind  of  clothing  which  the  children 
actually  had  on. 

Table  IX. 
Good.     Medium.      Bad.  Unknown. 
33  0  0  1 

28  5  0  1 

31  2  0  1 

Three  of  the  five  whose  clothes  are  only  medium  were 
wearing  their  oldest  things  because  they  were  not  going 
to  school.  One  girl,  the  quality  and  cleanliness  of  whose 
clothes  have  both  been  classed  as  medium  was  seen  when 
doing  the  housework,  but  even  allowing  for  that  fact  her 
clothes  might  have  been  cleaner.  The  other  case  of 
medium  cleanliness  is  also  a  girl.  She  was  seen  at 
school,  and  the  state  of  her  clothing  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  foster  mother  is  very  old  and  crippled  with 
rheumatism,  so  that  the  girl  has  to  look  after  herself 
alm.ost  entirely. 

4.— Cleanliness. 
Cleanliness  of  body  and  hair  are  shown  in  the 
following  Table : — 

Table  X. 
Good.    Medium.    Bad.  Unknown. 
Cleanliness  of  body     32     -     1  0     -  1 

„  hair      31     -     2     -     0     -  1 

.5.— School. 

The  boarded  out  children  whole,  low  down 

in  school.  None  of  them  are  in  a  high  standard  for 
their  ages,  and  only  six  are  in  the  right  standard. 
Eighteen  are  in  low  standards,  and  twelve  of  these  are 
two  or  more  standards  below  the  right  ones  for  their 
ages.  Two  children  do  not  yet  attend  school,  and  the 
standards  of  three  arc  unknown.  I'he  Table  shows  the 
number  and  aggs  of  the  children  in  eacii  standard. 


Table  XI. 


Sufficiency  - 
Quality 
Cleanliness  - 


Standard. 

Number  of 
Children  in 
this  Standard. 

Age«  of  Children  in 
this  Standard. 

VII.  - 

0 

Vl.  - 

1 

12. 

V.      -  - 

5 

11,  12,  12,  13,  1.3. 

IV.  - 

6 

10,  10,  12,  12,  12,  13. 

III.  - 

0 

9,  10,  10,  11,  12,  14  (some 
doubt  about  the  last 
boy's  age.  Schoolmaster 
says  14,  foster  mother 
says  11). 

II.  - 

3 

9,  11,  11 

I.     -  - 

4 

7,  7,  8,  13 

Infants 

.5 

4,  5,  6,  6,  6 

The  attendance  at  school  is  regular  in  eighteen  cases, 
fair  in  four  cases,  and  irregular  in  two.  In  the  remaining 
eight  cases  it  was  not  noted.  The  fair  and  irregular  attend- 
ance is  due  to  illness  in  four  cases,  and  the  other  two 
are  those  already  mentioned  when  dealing  with  the 
foster  mothers.  One  boy  works  for  a  butcher  before 
school  once  a  week,  usually  missing  morning  school  on 
that  day,  and  the  other  boy  in  the  same  home  is 
occasionally  absent  to  work  on  a  farm. 

6. — Playtime. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  boys  mentioned  above, 
none  of  the  children  have  regular  employment  out  of 
school  hours.  One  boy  helps  his  foster  father  in  the 
garden  a  good  deal,  and  another  (a  feeble-minded  boy) 
does  scrubbing  and  similar  work  in  the  house.  The 
bigger  girls  ai'e  expected  to  help  in  the  housework,  and 
two  foster  mothers  made  comjilamt  of  girls  aged  respec- 
tively twelve  and  thirteen,  that  though  well  able  to  work, 
they  would  not  do  so.  In  one  case  the  foster  mother's 
daughter  is  postmistress,  and  has  a  bicycle  on  which  the 
girl  is  always  ready  to  go  out  and  deliver  telegrams. 

The  girl  (aged  twelve),  who  is  boarded  with  a  rheumatic 
grandmother  probably  spends  much  of  her  time  in  the 
house.  She  has  to  dress  her  grandmother,  and  do  many 
things  for  her,  but  there  is  a  married  daughter  who 
helps  with  the  housework. 

7. — Character  and  Intelligence. 

The  character  and  intelligence  of  the  children  may  be 
classified  thus  :  — 

Table  XII. 


Class  I. 
„  II. 
„  lU. 
„  IV. 
V. 

Unclassed 


4 
18 
0 
!) 
1 
2 


One  of  the  children  unclassed  was  not  seen  at  all.  He 
is  11,  and  in  Standard  V.  The  foster-mother  says 
he  is  very  sharp.  Tlie  other  boy  was  seen  for  a  short  time, 
but  his  stmdard  was  not  ascertained.  The  foster 
mother  complained  a  good  deal  of  his  wildness,  but  she 
herself  was  not  a  capable  woman,  and  the  fault  may  be 
on  either  side. 

Two  of  the  girls  in  Class  II.  might  almost  have  been 
placed  in  Class  III. 

In  both  cases  the  foster  mother  complained  of  a  sullen 
temper,  insubordinate  conduct,  and  a  tendency  to  picking 
and  stealing.  In  both  cases,  however,  there  was  a  better 
report  from  school,  with  a  record  of  much  im^jrovement, 
so  the  girls  have  been  left  in  Class  II. 

8. — Health. 

Seven  of  the  children  boarded  out  (all  of  them  living 
within  the  city  of  York)  were  medically  examined.  One 
of  the  others  was  net  seen  at  all.  Of  the  remaining  26, 
23  were  apparently  in  good  health,  though  seven  of  them 
were  very  small  for  their  age.  One  child  had  some  skin 
disease  on  her  head  and  legs,  and  for  this  reason  was 
not  attending  school.  The  two  others  looked  and  were 
said  by  their  foster  mother.^  to  be  "  poorly,"  but  had  not 
been  taken  to  the  doctor. 
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REPORT  ON  INQUIRY  INTO  CASES  OF  CHILDREN  BOARDED  OUT  WITHIN  THE  UNION. 
By  Mary  Longman  and  Mapion  Phillips,  B.A.,  D.Sc  (Ec-in.). 


I. 

DATE  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  ENQUIRY. 

The  list  supplied  by  the  Guardians  to  the  Investigators 
of  children  boarded  out  within  the  Union  was  correct  up 
to  June,  1907. 

There  were  then  22  children  boarded  out  in  the 
ordinary  way  and  two  under  special  order  from  the 
L.G.B. 

The  investigation  was  made  in  September  and  October, 
1907,  and  by  that  time  one  child  had  ceased  to  be 
boarded  out,  and  though  still  living  with  his  foster 
mother  was  already  at  work. 

There  were  therefore  23  cases  of  children  boarded  out 
in  16  homes  within  the  Union  to  be  investigated. 


IL 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

The  method  pursued  in  this  inquiry  was  similar  to  that 
followed  in  the  investigations  into  cases  of  Out  Relief  to 
the  parents.  The  homes  of  the  foster-parents  were 
visited.  The  bedrooms  and  clothes  of  the  boarded  out 
children  were  seen  where  possible,  and  in  the  course  of 
talk  every  effort  was  made  to  discover  the  reasons  which 
had  led  the  foster  parents  to  apply  for  or  accept  the 
child. 

The  school  attended  by  each  child  was  ascertained,  and 
inforraation  precisely  similar  to  that  about  other  Out 
Relief  children  was  obtained  from  the  schoolmasters. 

The  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Ladies'  Boarding 
Out  Committee,  the  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  and  other 
Guardians  and  Officers  of  the  Board  have  very  kindly 
given  valuable  information  in  regard  both  to  individual 
cases  and  to  the  general  course  of  administration. 

The  children  themselves  have  sometimes  besn  seen  at 
home,  but  often,  of  course,  visits  have  had  to  be  made 
during  school  hours. 

In  19  cases,  however,  the  children  were  medically 
examined  in  the  schools. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  use  made  of  each  source 
of  information  ■ — 

Table  I. 

I.  Number  of  cases  in  which  the  homes  were  23 
visited. 

(Including  all  the  homes  of  the  boarded  out 
children.    There  were  16  homes.) 

II,  Number  of  cases  in  which  foster  mothers  23 
were  seen. 

(16  mothers.) 

III.  Number  of  children  seen  at  home         -      -  8 

IV.  Number  of  cases  concerning  which  informa-  23 
tion  was  obtained  from  members  of  Ladies' 
Committee,  etc. 

V.  Number  of  children  concerning  whom  in-  19 
formation  was  gained  from  teachers. 

VI.  Number  of  children  medically  examined  at  19 
school. 


in. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

There  are  at  present  58  children  who  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Guardians.  Oi  these,  14  are  now  ia 
situations  or  with  relations,  and  no  longer  chargeable 
though  the  guardianship  is  retained  until  the  children 
reach  the  age  of  18. 

One  of  the  adoi^ted  children  is  receiving  Out  Relief 
under  a  special  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Of  the  remainder,  22  or  oO  per  cent,  of  those  chargeable 
are  boarded  out  within  the  LTnion,  17  are  in  scattered 
homes  and  four  are  in  the  workhouse.  The  policy  of 
the  Guardians  is  to  board  out  only  those  children  whom 
they  have  adopted.  They  adopt  freely  orphans,, 
neglected  children,  and  the  children  of  tramps  and 
vagrants — who  may  indeed  be  classed  among  thofe  w  ho 
are  neglected.  They  have  even  adopted  some  who  have 
not  been  actually  chargeable  to  their  own  Union  to 
prevent  them  from  being  dragged  by  their  parents  from 
one  Casual  Ward  to  another.  The  majority,  however, 
of  those  adopted  are  orphans  on  both  sides. 

The  general  policy  is  to  board  out  these  children 
whenever  suitable  homes  can  be  found.  But  some  of 
the  Guardians  and  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Board 
prefer  to  send  them  to  the  Scattered  Homes,  and  pressure 
from  them  probably  accounts  for  the  almost  equal 
numbers  sent  to  the  Homes  and  boarded  out.  No 
child  however  is  boarded  out  if  there  is  any  prospect  of 
the  parent  again  assuming  control.  Occasionally,  for 
example,  it  happens  that  a  child  is  adopted  whose 
parents  have  been  prosecuted  and  imprisoned  for 
neglect.  On  their  release  from  prison  the  Guardians 
sometimes  send  the  children  back  "  on  probation  "  in 
response  to  the  parents'  requests  and  promises  of  amend- 
ment. Cases  ill  which  this  w,is  liisely  to  happen  would 
be  sent  to  the  Scattered  Homes,  or  if  too  young  or  in  an}' 
other  way  unsuitable  w'ould  be  kept  in  the  Workhouse. 

Of  the  two  children  who  are  not  technically  boarded 
out,  one  only  has  been  adoi)ted.  The  mothers  of  both 
boys  are  alive  and  are  in  the  workhouse.  The  boys 
themselves  would  have  been  sent  to  the  Homes,  bufc 
both  were  suffering  from  diseases  which  might  have 
proved  infectious,  in  one  case  bad  eyes  and  the  other  a 
skin  disease.  A  special  order  was  therefore  obtained 
for  each  from  the  Local  Government  Board  to  board 
them  out  at  5s.  per  week.  This  sum  is  paid  weekly  at 
the  home  of  the  foster  parent  by  the  Relieving  Officers 
of  the  districts  in  which  the  boys  are  placed,  and  these 
officers  occasionally  see  the  children  at  school.  Both 
have  long  since  recovered  from  the  particular  diseas2S 
which  were  the  cause  of  these  arrangements,  but  have 
remained  under  these  orders  and  under  the  sole  super- 
vision of  the  Relieving  Officers.  Curiously  enough  they 
are  not  under  the  care  of  the  doctor  as  are  other  boarded 
out  children. 

The  rest  of  those  boarded  out  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Ladies'  Certified  Boarding  Out  Committee, 
formed  in  June  1901.  The  administration  is  completely 
separated  from  the  administration  of  Out  Relief,  or  any 
other  branch  of  Poor  Law,  and  there  is  in  nothing  in 
the  life  of  the  child  to  recall  that  it  is  a  pauper. 

The  Ladies'  Committee  reports  to  the  Children's 
Committee  which  in  its  turn  reports  to  the  full  Board. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Committee,  and  ultimately 
of  the  Board,  this  Ladies'  Committee  controls  the  whole 
administration. 
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The  payment  for  boarded  out  children  Is  3s.  Gd  for 
children  up  to  nine  years  of  age  and  4s.  for  children  over 
nine  years  of  age,  and  a  clothing  allowance  for  each  of 
£2  a  year  paid  in  quarterly  instalments  of  10s.  These 
payments  are  made  by  the  Secretary  or  other  members 
of  the  Committee  at  the  house  of  the  Secretary  or  other 
member  to  the  foster  mother,  who  is  expected  to  bring 
with  her  the  child  for  whom  the  payment  is  being  made. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  case  that  the  foster  mother  is 
always  seen  on  these  occasions.  Thus,  while  the  Secre- 
tary was  away  for  some  months,  the  payments  to  some 
ioster  mothers  continued  to  be  made  at  her  house, and  not 
-therefore  through  any  responsible  person.  One  foster 
mother,  indeed,  went  on  receiving  3s.  6d.  for  a  little  girl 
•who  had  turned  nine  for  some  months  because  the 
Secretary  was  away  and  the  child's  age  was  not  observed. 
The  sum  was  not  afterwards  made  up.  Some  doubt  has 
heeri  expressed  as  to  whether  the  money  is  paid  with  the 
«ame  regularity  now  as  when  it  was  paid  by  the 
Eelieving  Officer. 

The  Committee  keep  a  register  on  which  they  enter 
the  names  of  all  those  who  offer  to  take  foster  children 
and  who,  on  inquiry,  prove  to  be  suitable  persons  able  to 
3)rovide  good  homes.  In  deciding  whether  or  no  to  enter 
these  persons  on  the  register,  the  Committee  very 
-closely  follow  the  Local  Government  Board  Order  and 
require  strict  conformity  with  its  demands.  The  Clerk 
to  the  Guardians  who  follows  with  very  great  care  the 
interests  of  the  children  under  the  Poor  Law,  considers 
that  the  formation  of  this  Committee  has  led  to  a  much 
liigher  standard  in  the  homes  of  the  boarded  out 
children.  The  method  of  inquiry  made  into  the  suita- 
-bility  of  persons  who  apply  for  children  cannot  be 
exactly  described,  but  the  homes  are  always  visited  and 
in  a  restricted  district  practically  everyone  is  known  to 
«ome  member  or  other  of  the  Committee.  The  President 
says  that  there  have  hitherto  always  been  suffiicient 
names  on  the  register  for  them  to  be  able  to  place  all 
children  handed  over  to  them  by  the  Guardians.  It 
may  be  noted  that  active  members  of  the  Committee  — 
•especially  the  President  and  Secretary — are  always 
looking  out  for  suitable  homes  and  if  they  find  any 
suggest  that  an  application  should  be  made  for  foster 
children. 

Once  the  home  has  been  found,  the  child  is  taken 
there  by  a  member  of  the  Committee  and  handed  over 
to  the  foster  mother  in  a  condition  of  cleanliness  and 
Tvith  a  new  outfit  of  clothes  made  up  at  the  Workhouse, 
but  not  stamped  nor  in  any  sense  a  uniform.  The  outfit 
is~  good  and  should  last  the  child  fairly  well  for  about 
«ix  months.  The  flannel  underwear — petticoats  for  the 
girls  and  shirts  for  the  boys — should  last  longer,  and 
there  are  two  pairs  of  boots  given  with  each  child. 

The  child  from  this  time  remains  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Ladies'  Committee.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  do  not  visit  the  homes  regularly  and  except 
tor  the  President  and  Secretary  do  not  take  an  active 
share  in  this  part  of  the  work.  These  two,  however, 
go  very  frequently  to  all  the  homes,  visiting  each  case 
about  once  a  month  and  even  more  frequently  if  they 
suspect  that  anything  is  wrong. 

AVhen  they  pay  visits,  they  see  the  foster  mother  but 
do  not  always  see  the  child.  In  one  case,  for  example, 
the  child  was  not  seen  between  June  and  September. 
They  do  not  on  these  visits  examine  the  children's 
clothes. 

One  of  the  Investigators  found  one  of  the  boarded  out 
children  in  a  very  neglected  state — in  poor  health,  dirty 
clothes,  and  with  vermin  on  head  and  body.  In  this  case 
the  President  and  Secretary  had  constantly  visited. 
When  first  the  child  had  been  placed  in  this  home,  about 
a  year  before,  they  had  been  well  satisfied  with  the 
character  of  the  foster  mother.  In  June  the  child  was 
seen,  and  they  thought  her  much  improved  in  health  and 
brightness.  From  June  until  October  the  foster  mother 
had  always  given  some  plausible  reason  for  not  having 
the  child  at  home  when  visited  and  for  not  bringmg  her 
when  she  went  for  her  money.  It  was  some  time  before 
these  reasons  roused  any  suspicions — indeed,  it  appears 
■chirfiy  to  have  been  roused  by  talk  among  the  neigh- 
bours. Then  the  case  was  at  once  looked  into,  and 
within  two  days  of  the  Investigator's  visit  she  heard 
tha*^^  the  child  had  been  removed  from  this  foster  mother 
and  placed  with  a  particularly  good  one.  By  the  end  of 
Octob3r  she  was  already  greatly  improved  in  health  and 
appearance. 


When  removed  the  child  had  some  of  the  original  out' 
fit,  but  very  little  else.  The  flannel  petticoats — the  most 
valuable  of  the  garments — had  been  "  given  away  "  by 
the  foster  mother,  and  the  child  was  wearing  one  made 
of  a  soldier's  scarlet  tunic. 

In  some  other  cases  children  have  been  removed  l>y 
this  Committee  from  unsatisfactory  homes,  but  this  was 
the  only  case  in  which  a  home  found  since  this  Com- 
mittee had  been  formed  had  turned  out  badly.  In  other 
cases  the  children  had  been  placed  out  at  an  earlier 
date. 

In  addition  to  this  inspection  by  the  Committee,  the 
boarded  out  children  are  visited  once  a  quarter  by  the 
Poor  Law  Medical  Officer.  The  foster  mothers  may  also 
bring  the  children  at  any  time  to  see  him  if  they  show 
signs  of  illness. 

The  quarterly  examination,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be 
of  much  value.  It  is  frequently  carried  out  by  the  doctor's 
assistant,  and  done  in  a  perfunctory  manner.  The 
report  presented  to  the  Committee  usually  consists  of 
the  one  word  "satisfactory,"  and  the  examination  of  a 
mere  "Are  the  children  well  1 "  This  is  the  opinion  held 
by  a  Poor  Law  official,  and  one  of  the  investigators  had 
an  opportunity  of  testing  its  accuracy.  While  visiting 
a  home  in  which  there  were  two  l>oarded  out  children, 
the  doctor  called  to  make  his  quarterly  examination. 
He  was  the  assistant  to  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Officer, 
and  was  making  his  first  visit  to  the  Vjoarded  otit 
children.  He  stood  at  the  door  and  asked  if  the  children 
lived  there,  looked  at  them  as  they  stood  in  the  passage 
and  asked  if  anything  was  wrong  with  them.  The 
foster  mother  said  no,  and  he  went  away  at  once.  The 
whole  visit  lasted  less  than  two  minutes  and  he  did  not 
tell  the  woman  that  he  was  the  doctor. 

When  the  children  reach  the  age  of  fourteen  the  pay- 
ment of  boarding  out  money  ceases.  As  a  rule  the  girls  go 
to  service  and  the  boys  to  farming.  Occasionally  the  boys 
may  be  put  to  a  trade.  In  one  case  a  boy  who  had  won 
a  County  Scholarship  was  allowed  to  continue  at  school, 
and  remained  chargeable  for  a  year.  The  Investigators 
could  find,  however,  no  way  of  discovering  the  final 
results  of  the  system  of  boarding  out,  from  lack  of  any 
record  of  the  present  position  of  children  who  had  been 
boarded  out  until  they  reached  the  age  of  fourteen. 

The  Boarding  Out  Order  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
strictly  adhered  to,  but  the  following  facts  may  be 
noted  : — 

In  one  case  the  foster  father  is  employed  as  a  night- 
watchman,  and  the  child,  a  girl  aged  seven,  slept  in  the 
same  bed  as  the  foster  mother. 

In  another  boy  aged  seven,  is  boarded  out  with 

a  single  woman,  and  sleeps  in  same  bed. 

IV. 

ENVIRONMENT  AND  CHAPvACTER  OF 
DWELLINGS. 

Of  the  23  children,  seven  are  in  the  Rural  districts, 
and  of  the  environment  of  their  homes  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak.  They  live  in  small  villages  and  have  the  usual 
surroundings  of  country  life. 

The  remaining  sixteen  are  in  the  towns  of  Warwick 
and  Leamington.  All  live  in  streets,  none  in  courts  or 
passages,  and  in  each  case  the  family  with  which  the 
child  is  boarded  out  has  a  house  to  itself.  This  is  so  in 
both  Rural  and  Urban  Districts. 

Three  cases  in  the  Urban  District  live  in  Bridge  End, 
Warwick.  This  single  curving  street  forms  what  is 
practically  a  little  village  by  itself  away  on  the  far  side 
of  the  river  from  the  town. 

Table  II. 
Urban  District. 


Streets. — Character  of  Population  : — 

Good     ------  8 

Mixed    ------  6 

Poor      ------  2 

Very  Poor      -----  o 

Condition  of  Street : — 

Clean     -       -       -       -       -  -15 

Fair       ------  i 

Dirty     ------  o 
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Table  IT. — continued. 

Urban  and  Rural  Districts. 

Sanitary  Condition : — 

Good  _  _  _  _ 

Medium        _  _  _  _ 

Bad      -      -  -  -  - 

Number  of  Rooms  : — 

In  11  cases  there  are  one  or  less  persons  to  a 
room. 

In  eight  cases  there  are  two  or  less  persons  to  a 
room. 

In  four  cases  the  number  of  rooms  was  not 
ascertained. 


Rents. 

In  17  cases  (14  homes)  rents  were  ascertained.  In  the 
Urban  District  they  range  from  2s.  6d.  for  a  three- 
roomed  house  in  Bridge  End  to  7s.  for  a  six-roomed 
house  in  Leamington.  The  rent  most  commonly  paid  is 
5s.,  a  much  higher  amount  than  that  paid  by  the  great 
number  of  Out-Reliefcases.  Only  in  four  cases  is  it 
less  than  5s.  In  the  Rural  District  rents  range  from 
Is.  9d.  (one  case  OHly)  to  4s.  6d. 


APPENDIX  XYI.— Continued. 
Warwick. — Contimied. 

The  Comfort  of  the  Home 

Furniture  : — Good,  18  ;  Fair,  5  ;  Poor,  0  ;  Very  Poor,  0. 
Cleanliness  :— Good,  22  ;  Medium,  1 ;  Dirty,  0. 

V. 

THE  FAMILY  AND  ITS  EARNINGS. 
There  are  19  cases  in  which  there  are  no  children  in 
the  home  but  those  boarded  out.    In  four  cases  there 
are  other  children,  namely  : — 

Table  III. 

Boarded  Out  Children.      Other  Children. 

"  I.  F.  3  (adopted) 

F.  13  /  M.  7 

F.  12  t  F.  9 

M.  11  M.  2 

The  following  Table  sets  out  in  detail  the  family 
circumstances.  Roughly  speaking  there  are  eight  cases 
in  which  the  family  income,  excluding  the  payment  for 
boarded  out  children,  is  sufficient  for  the  family's  needs. 
In  eleven  cases  the  payment  for  the  foster  children 
forms  a  necessary  part  of  income,  and  in  three  cases  it 
probably  affords  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  weekly 
earnings. 


Table  IV. 
Incomes. 


Income. 

Number  in  Family  excluding  Children 
boarded  out. 

Number  of 

Child  rpn 
boarded  out. 

Foster  father  a  labourer,  10s.  to  18s.;  wife  used  to  go 
out  charing  ;  sometimes  does  now,  3s.  a  week.  Total 
income,  17s.  on  average. 

Husband  and  wife        _      _  _ 

2 

Foster  father  a  night  watchman,  16s. 

Husband  and  wife        _      _      _  _ 

1 

Pension,  savings.    Seems  quite  comfortable  - 

Old  woman  (great  aunt  of  child)  and 
servant ;  at  present  sister  of  child. 

1 

Foster  father  fairly  regular  work,  labourer  •  rnother  does 
a  little  washing ;  son  at  home  in  tailoring  trade  ; 
four  sons  away  all  in  skilled  trades.  Seem  very 
comfortably  off. 

Husband  and  \vife  and  one  son,  aged  16. 

1 

Aunt  (foster  parent)  works  at  washing ;  not  much 
coming  in. 

Aunt  and  invalid  grandmother  and  female 
14-  fm*^f,pr  of  f^hilH^ 

3 

Foster  father  regular  wages  ;  labourer  in  brewery  ;  odd 
sums  from  selling  Persian  cats,  vegetables,  &c. 
Seem  very  comfortable. 

Husband  and  wife  and  two  children. 

1 

Foster  mother's  pension  4s.  6d.;  her  daughter  chars, 
6s.;  boarded  out  boy  of  14  earns  53.;  total  15s.  6d. 

Mother  and  daughter    _      _      _  _ 

2 

Son  Bs.  (builder's  labourer) ;  child  boarded  out  earns  Is. ; 
foster  mother  mending  carpets,  making  blinds,  &c.. 
3s.  ;  married  son,  2s.  6d.;  total  14s.  6d. 

Mother  and  son     -  - 

1 

Foster  mother  has  small  laundry,  employs  two  women, 
employed  four  until  she  had  the  children ;  husband 
does  nothing 

Husband  and  wife        _      _      _  _ 

2 

Foster  mother  does  plain  sewing ;  given  up  most  of  it 
since  she  had  the  children. 

Foster  mother  (single  woman) 

2 

Foster  father,  16s.  (gardener) ;  keeps  pigs  and  poultry; 
Mother  does  washing,  2s.  6d.    Total,  18s.  6d. 

Husband  and  wife  and  two  children 

2 

Brothers  send  help,  two  regularly,  three  irregularly; 
apparently  just  sufficient. 

Old  man  and  daughter  (single),  who  is 
foster  parent. 

1 

Foster  mother  takes  in  washing;  son  works  on  railway 
and  four  other  sons  away  from  home  also  on  rail- 
way, and  one  daughter  away,  send  help.  Husband 
was  gamekeeper. 

Husband,  wife  and  son,  aged  25-30 

1 

Foster  father  has  pension,  lOs.,  and  earns  about  5s. 
Sometimes  sells  vegetables.   Total  15s. 

Husband  and  wife        _      _      _  _ 

1 

Foster  father  has  been  working  very  irregularly; 
hopes  now  to  have  19s.  regularly.    Total  19s.  now. 

Husband  and  wife  and  wife's  mother 

I 

Foster  father  (bricklayer)  earns  about  20s.  on  yearly 
average;  garden  and  pig=.    Total  20s. 

j  Husband  and  wife        -  - 

1 
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The  motives  which  induced  the  foster  parciits  to  apply 
and  receive  the  boarded  out  children  may  be  classified 
thus : — 

I.  Relationship :  6  cases.  Three  of  these  belong  to 
one  family  and  are  boarded  out  with  an  aunt.  In  this 
case  the  household  depends  very  much  on  the  payment 
for  the  children.  In  another  the  child  is  a  grand-nephew, 
and  in  another  a  grandson.  The  latter  has  always  lived 
with  his  grandmother.  The  sixth  case  is  that  of  a  little 
girl  who  lives  with  an  aunt. 

II.  Love  of  Children  :  3  cases.  In  one  of  these  the 
foster  father  was  working  at  the  Union,  took  a  liking  to 
a  delicate  little  baby  there,  and  asked  if  he  might  take 
it.  In  the  second,  the  foster  mother,  who  had  a  niece 
already  boarded  out  with  her,  thought  the  child  lonely 
and  took  another  little  girl  to  be  ^vith  her.  In  the  third 
a  married  couple,  who  had  no  children,  took  a  baby  of 
ten  months  old  as  a  boarded  out  child. 

3.  At  the  request  of  a  Guardian  or  member  of  the 
Boarding  Out  Committee,  and  probably  because  the 
payment  was  welcome,  nine  cases.  Amongst  these  are 
five  cases  in  which  the  foster  mother  is  particularly  able 
in  dealing  with  children. 

4.  To  help  out  the  family  incojne,  three  cases. 

In  one  case  the  reason  is  unknown,  and  in  another, 
though  probably  it  should  be  included  under  four,  the 
ioster  mother  said  she  had  a  child  because  her  husband 
being  a  night  watchman,  she  was  lonely  in  the  night.  This 
woman  had  previously  had  a  child  boarded  with  her  by 
a  charitable  institution,  who  is  now  in  a  Truant  School, 
and  a  boy  boarded  by  the  Guardians,  who  ran  away  from 
her.  The  child  with  her  at  the  time  of  this  investigation 
was  the  neglected  child  already  referred  to  in  Section  III. 

It  is  very  noticeable  that  in  all  those  cases  in  which 
cliildren  are  taken  by  strangers,  a  delicate,  backward  or 
neglected  child  seems  to  appeal  more  strongly  than 
others  to  the  affections  of  the  foster  parent.  On  the 
neglected  waifs  and  strays  or  the  delicate  offspring  of 
diseased  fathers  and  mothers,  the  foster  parents  often  pour 
out  a  wealth  of  loving  care  far  greater  than  that  enjoyed 
by  their  own  children.  This  is  so  noticeably  the  case  in 
Warwick,  and  so  little  the  case  in  York,  that  it  must  be 
largely  attributed  to  the  careful  selection  of  suitable 
foster  parents  by  the  Warwick  Boarding  Out  Committee. 

IV. 

THE  FOSTER  MOTHER. 

Table  V. 
Character. 


Urban. 

Rural. 

Total. 

Cases. 

Mothers. 

Cases. 

Mothers. 

Cases. 

Mothers. 

Class  I. 

9 

6 

2 

2 

11 

8 

Class  II.  - 

5 

2 

5 

4 

10 

6 

Class  III.  - 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Class  IV.  - 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Unclassed  - 

None 

Table  VI. 
Health. 


Urban. 

Rural. 

Total. 

Cases. 

Mothers. 

Cases. 

Mothers. 

Cases. 

Mothers, 

Good  - 

12 

6 

G 

5 

18 

11 

Poor  - 

3 

3 

1 

1 

4 

4 

Bad  - 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Unclassed  - 

None 

4?2. 


XVI. — Continued. 

I. — Gontinued. 

The  mother  who  is  placed  in  Class  lit.  was  an  ignorant 
old  woman,  the  grandmother  of  the  child  ])oarded  with 
her.  She  was  really  past  work,  and  (juite  unable  to  keep 
herself,  the  boy  or  the  home  in  a  good  condition.  The 
woman  in  Class  IV.,  from  whom  the  child  wa-i  taken 
just  at  this  time,  drank,  and  had  a  violent  temper, 
though  she  could,  if  she  M'ished,  put  on  a  smooth  and 
plausible  manner. 

VII. 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  CHILD. 

1. — Sleeping  Accommodation. 

Two  children  have  separate  bedrooms.  Both  of  these 
are  boys. 

Two  sleep  in  a  room  with  another  child  though  in 
separate  beds. 

Six  sleep  in  a  room  with  another  child  in  same  bed. 

Two  sleep  in  rooms  with  some  adult  (not  foster  parent). 
One  sleeps  in  room  with  grown-up  son  of  the  home,  and 
the  other,  a  boy  of  eleven,  in  the  room  with  the  foster 
parents'  mother.    Both  are  boys. 

Three  sleep  in  room  with  foster  parents,  though  in 
separate  beds.  These  children  are  a  girl  aged  four  and 
two  boys  aged  eleven  and  ten. 

Two  sleep  in  the  same  bed  as  foster  parent — a  girl  aged 
seven  and  a  boy  of  the  same  age. 

The  sleeping  arrangements  for  the  remaining  seven 
children  were  not  ascertained. 

2.— Food. 

The  food  given  to  the  boarded  out  children  was  good 
in  19  cases,  bad  in  one  and  was  not  ascertained  in  three 
cases.  In  the  one  case  in  which  the  food  was  bad,  it 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  what  the  child  called 
"bread  and  grease,"  and  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
sitting  down  to  her  meals.  All  the  other  children 
seemed  to  enjoy  a  plentiful  and  varied  diet. 


3. — Clothing. 
Table  VIL 


Urban. 

Rural. 

Total. 

Cleanliness— Good 

8 

5 

13 

Medium 

6 

0 

6 

Bad  - 

1 

0 

1 

Unclassed 

1 

2 

3 

Sufficiency — Sufficient 

13 

5 

18 

Doubtful 

2 

0 

2 

Insufficient  - 

0 

0 

1 

Unclassed 

1 

2 

3 

Quality— Good  - 

8 

1 

9 

Medium 

2 

0 

2 

Bad  - 

0 

0 

0 

Unclassed  - 

6 

6 

12 

4.— Cleanliness  of  Person. 
Table  VIIL 


L^rban. 

Rural. 

Total. 

Good 

9 

5 

]  1 

jSIedium  - 

5 

0 

.5 

Bad- 

1 

« 

] 

Unclassed 

1 

2 

O 

2  I 
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5. — School. 
Table  IX.— Standaeds. 

M.    F.  Total, 
ifumber  in  high  standards  for  age     -   4      0  4 

„      in  right  standard  for  age      -   2      3  5 

„      in  low  standard  for  age        -   4      5  9 

„      who  are  seven  years  of  age 


and  still  in  infant  school 

Standards  unknown  -      -      -  - 

Number   of  children  not  attending 
school  ----- 


0 


Table  X. 

Standard. 

No.  of 
children 
in  this 
Standard. 

Ages  of 
children 
in  this 
Standard. 

VII. 

■2 

12,  13 

VI. 

0 

V. 

2 

10,  11 

IV. 

4 

9,  10,  11,  12 

III. 

3 

9,  10,  11 

II. 

1 

8 

I. 

4 

6,  8,  8,  8* 

Infants 

3 

5,  7,  7 

*  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  this  child's  age.  She  was 
also  given  as  seven  years  old. 

6. — Playtime. 

It  seems  in  Warwick  as  though  the  play  hours  of  the 
girls  were  more  carefully  provided  for  than  the  boys.  Most 
of  the  girls  had  ]>lenty  of  dolls  and  playthings  and  most 
of  them  also  were  being  trained  to  housework  in  easy 
ways.  The  neighbours  of  a  boarded-out  child  watch  its 
treatment  with  careful  eyes,  and  to  the  investigators  it 
seemed  that  in  Warwick  these  children  are  generally 
favoured  and  sought  after  by  their  schoolfellows. 

They  are  as  well  and  often  better  dressed,  and  the 
care  bestowed  on  their  up-bringing  frequently  greater. 
A  foster  mother  who  keeps  her  foster  children  away 
from  other  young  ones  is  immediately  suspected  of 
wanting  to  conceal  ill-treatment  or  neglect.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  felt  that  it  is  praiseworthy  to  make  the 
little  waifs  happy  and  prosperous,  and  as  one  very 
capable  foster  mother  put  it  "  The  whole  street  is  proud 
and  fond  of  my  little  girls. " 


If  in  their  playtime  the  girls  learn  something  of  house- 
work which  may  the  better  fit  them  for  after  life,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  boys  profit  equally.  They  get 
many  of  them  a  good  up-bringing,  but  unless  the  foster 
parents  can  pay  for  them  to  learn  trades,  the  Guardians^ 
— who  find  it  almost  impossible  to  apprentice  boys  in 
this  district — are  practically  forced  to  leave  them  to 
become  unskilled  labourers. 

7. — Character  akd  Intelligence. 

The  character  and  intelligence  has  been  classified  for 
1 9  children  seen  at  school.   The  remaining  four  may  be 
classed  as  follows  : — 
F.  4.  Dull. 

M.  14.   Bright  but  bad.    Class  III. 
F.  13.  Good. 

M.ll.    Bright   but   bad-     Class   III.  (Foster 
mother's  account,  but  seems  reliable.) 

VIII. 

THE  COST  OF  BOARDING  OUT. 

Each  child  boarded  out  costs  the  Guardians  from 
4s.  6d.  to  5s.  a  week.  The  total  cost  in  the  year  ending- 
Lady  Day,  1907,  was  £234  for  23  children. 

The  cost  to  the  foster  parents  is  more  difficult  to 
estimate.  Very  few  probably  made  any  regular  profit, 
and  several  undoulttedly  paid  out  more  money  for  the 
children's  benefit  than  they  received.  In  regard  to 
clothing  few  who  did  not  make  the  children's  garments 
themselves  kept  within  the  £'2  limit. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  believes 
that  a  substantial  profit  may  be  made,  especially  M'here 
more  than  one  child  is  taken.  He  instances  as  a  proof 
the  constant  applications  he  has  from  people  for  boarded 
out  children,  ostensibly  because  they  want  the  money. 
It  is  probably  the  case  that  needy  persons  might  make 
something  out  of  the  4s.  6d.  or  5s.  a  week ;  liut  home* 
in  which  the  profit  is  eagerly  sought  are  rarely  suitable, 
and  the  Clerk  himself  takes  no  notice  of  these  requests 
for  that  reason.  Sometimes,  however,  the  financial 
benefit  to  the  foster  parent  is  not  so  much  profit  as  the 
regularity  and  certainty  of  the  payment  and  the  increased 
advantage  of  having  a  larger  sum  to  turn  over  each 
week.  Some  of  the  best  homes,  indeed,  are  those  which 
benefit  in  this  manner.  In  those  cases  in  which  the 
child  has  been  taken  simply  from  the  love  of  childreUj 
the  money  expended  usually  exceeds  the  paynient  made 
by  the  Guardians.  One  reason  for  this  seems  un- 
doubtedly to  be  that  fost«r  parents  of  this  kind  choose  a 
delicate  child  whose  frailty  appeals  to  them  and  who 
costs  a  considerable  amount  in  extra  clothing,  food  and 
physic. 
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CHILDREN  BOARDED  OUT  AVITHIN  THE  UNION. 
APPENDIX  XVII. 


Bradford. 

EEPORT  ON  INQUIRY  INTO  CASES  OF  CHILDREN  BOARDED  OUT  WITHIN  THE  UNION. 
By  ;Mary  Lon(!Man  and  ]\Iarion  Phillips,  B.A.,  D.Sc.  (Econ  ) 


I. 

DATE  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  INQUIRY. 

The  list  of  children  boarded  out  within  the  Union  of 
Bradford  was  prepared  in  October,  1907,  and  the  investi- 
gation wa.=!  made  in  the  same  montli.  There  were  only 
six  children  on  the  list,  and  they  were  boarded  in  four 
homes.  One  of  the  children  was  a  lad  of  17  who  was 
still  being  paid  for  by  the  Guardians  as  he  had  a  scholar- 
ship for  the  Grammar  School. 

II. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

This  inquiry  was  made  in  precisely  the  same  waj^  as 
the  inquiry  into  children  on  Out-relief.  Every  home 
was  visited,  and  in  every  case  the  foster  molhcr  was 
seen,  and  when  possible  the  children  also.  No  informa- 
tion about  these  children  was  received  from  the  Guild 
of  Help. 

Table  j. 

I.  Number  of  cases  in  which  all  sources  of  infor 

mation  wore  utilised  -----  .5 
II.  Number  of  cases  in  which  some  sources  only 
could  be  utilised,  including  : — 

(a)  Cases  in  which  information  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Relieving  Officer 


only         -       -       -       ^       -       -  0 

(b)  Cases  in  which  the  foster  mother 
was  not  seen  .       -       .       -  o 

(c)  Cases  in  which  the  child  was  not 

seen  -------  l 

6 

III.  Number  of  cases  in  which  the  child  was 

medically  examined  at  school     -       -       -  5 


IIL 

ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE  BOARDING-OUT 
ORDER. 

The  Guardians  only  board  out  children  within  the 
Union  in  exceptional  cases.  At  the  time  when  tlie 
inquiry  was  made  there  were  six  children  so  boarded  out. 
Three  of  rtiese  were  cases  of  long  standing  boarded  with 
lelations,  another  was  a  Roman  Catholic  boy,  and,  there- 
fore, hard  to  place,  while  the  two  last  were  Jewish 
children,  for  whom  it  was  still  more  difficult  to  find  a 
suitable  home. 

The  Bum  ordinarily  paid  is  4s.  a  week  for  each  child 
and  £2  a  year  for  clothing.  In  one  case  it  was  not 
ascertained  whether  the  full  4s.  was  paid,  as  the  foster 
mcither  only  stated  that  the  Guardians'  allowance,  with 
the  lad's  maintenance  scholarship  to  the  grammar 
school,  and  the  small  sum  which  he  is  beguining  to  earn 
as  a  pupil-teacher,  together  amounted  to  9s.  a  week. 
The  ordinary  clothing  allowance  of  £-2  a  year  is  given 
for  this  lad,  who  is  17  years  old. 


There  is  no  Boarding-Out  Committee,  and  very  little 
supervision  of  the  children.  The  Relieving  Officers 
have  nothing  to  do  with  these  cases  and  never  visit 
them.  Some  of  the  Guardians  visit  occxslonally,  ])erhaps 
once  in  a  year,  and  tli3  homes  are  selected  Ijy  the 
Children's  Committee.*  I'ayments  are  made  at  the 
Union  Offices,  whence  the  foster  parents  fetch  the 
money. 

Except  in  regard  to  the  payment  and  visiting  l)y  th^ 
Relieving  Officers  the  Boarding-Out  order  is  observed^ 

In  one  family  there  is  an  adult  lodger,  contrary  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Mem(jrandam  of  1900.  This  is 
the  case  in  which  the  boy  boarded  out  is  17  years  of  age. 

IV. 

ENVIRONMENT  AND  CHARACTER  OF 

DWELLINGS. 

The  six  children  in  Bradford  are  boarded  in  four 
homes,  and  in  every  case  the  foster  i)arent  rents  an 
entire  house,  though  in  one  home  there  is  a  lodger.  In 
every  case,  too,  the  house  is  in  an  open  street,  and  not  in 
a  poor  or  very  poor  one.  The  dwellings  are  described  in 
the  following  Table  : — 

Table  II. 


Character  of  Population  - 

-   Good  - 

-  2 

Mixed  - 

-  4 

Poor 

-  0 

Very  Poor 

-  0 

Condition  of  Road 

-  Clean 

-  4 

Medium- 

-  2 

Dirty  - 

-  0 

Sanitary  Condition  of  House 

-   Good  - 

-  3 

Medium - 

3 

Bad 

-  0 

The  Comfort  of  the  Home. 


The  homes  are  very  clean  and  well  furnished  for  the 
most  part.  Two  children,  however,  live  in  a  home  where 
the  furniture  is  fair,  and  the  cleanliness  only  moderate. 

There  is  no  overcrowding  in  these  homes,  that  is,  in  no 
case  are  there  more  than  two  persons  to  each  room,  but 
in  no  case,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  less  than  one  per- 
son to  each.  The  rent  of  only  one  house  was  ascertained. 
Here,  9s.  a  week,  in  addition  to  rates  was  paid  for  a  five- 
roomed  house  with  a  Ixith  room. 

There  was  one  house  with  three  rooms,  and  one  with 
four  (in  each  of  which  two  children  were  boarded),  and 
in  the  remaining  case  the  number  of  rooms  was  not 
ascertained. 


*  Since  writing  this,  we  have  found  that  the  Ladies'  Cottage 
Homes  Visiting  Committee  have  visited  one  of  these  homes 
four  times  in  the  year  1906-1907,  another  twice,  and  one 
once.  In  the  second  case  the  foster  parent,  from  whom  our 
inquiries  were  made,  knew  notliing  of  the  visit.  The  foster 
parents  do  not  appear  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  these 
visitors,  and  the  inspection  of  the  children,  if  they  are  seen 
at  all,  does  not  seem  to  be  very  thorough. 
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V. 


VII. 


THE  Family  and  its  earnings. 

Two  families  have  no  other  child  beside  the  boy- 
boarded  out.  In  one  home,  where  two  girls  are  boarded 
out  there  is  also  a  younger  .sister  of  these  girls,  supported 
by  h;r  uncle  and  aunt,  who  are  the  foster  parents,  and 
in  the  other  home  the  foster  mother  has  one  son  of  twelve. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  circumstances  of  each 
household.  In  every  ca.se  the  income  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  family,  apart  from  the  payments  for  the 
children  boarded  out.  Two  children  are  boarded  with 
a  foster  mother,  who  is  also  the  wage  earner. 


Table  III. 

Income. 

Number  in  Family, 
excluding  children 
boarded  out. 

Number  of 
Children 
boarded 
out. 

Foster  father  a  boiler 
maker,  two  sons  in 
skilled  trades,  girl 
at  mill ;  sufficient 
income. 

Husband  and  wife, 
with  two  sons.  Two 
sisters  of  boarded 
out  children,  aged 
18  and  11.  Foster 
parents  are  aunt  and 
uncle  of  the  children 

2 

Foster  parents  keep 
greengrocer's  shop. 
Sufficient  income. 

Husband  and  wife. 
One  lodger. 

1 

Foster     mother  is 
dressmaker  and 
tailor.  SufRcient 
income. 

Foster  mother  is  de- 
serted ;  one  son  of  1 2 

2 

Six  workers  bring  in 
50s. 

Foster  mother,  her 
brother,  two  sisters, 
and  three  nieces  (two 
of  whom  are  sisters 
of  child.) 

1 

Ee.\sons  for  taking  the  Boarded-Out  Children. 

Three  of  the  children  (in  two  homes)  are  boarded  with 
uncles  and  aunts,  with  whom  they  have  lived  for  many 
years.  One  foster  mother  is  a  Jewess,  and  took  two 
Jewish  children  at  the  request  of  the  minister,  who  had 
been  asked  to  find  a  home  for  them.  The  foster  parents 
of  the  last  case  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  at  one  time 
had  charge  of  a  Roman  Catholic  boys'  home,  which  was 
taken  over  by  the  Guardians.  They  resigned  the  post 
soon  afterwards,  and  then  the  Guardians  asked  them  to 
take  several  of  the  boys,  but  they  only  consented  to 
receive  two,  one  of  whom  has  now  left  them  and  gone  to 
work. 


VI. 

CHARACTER  AND  HEALTH  OF  FOSTER 
MOTHERS. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  CHILD. 

I. — Sleeping  Accommodation. 

There  is  not  much  information  about  the  sleeping 
accommodation  of  the  children  boarded  out  in  Bradford. 
Two  girls  share  a  room  and  bed  with  an  elder  sister  of 
18.  One  boy  either  has  a  room  to  himself  or  sleeps  with 
the  lodger,  and  in  the  other  three  cases  the  arrange- 
ments are  unknown,  though  it  is  certain  that  two  of 
these  children  have  not  single  rooms,  as  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient accommodation  in  the  house. 

2.— Food. 

Some  information  about  the  children's  dietary  was 
obtained  in  every  case  but  one.  For  all  these  five 
children  the  food  is  regular  and  varied,  with  hot  food  at 
least  once  a  day.  Two  of  the  children  are  certainly 
over-fed. 

3.-  Clothing. 

The  only  child  not  seen  at  all  was  the  one  who 
attends  the  Grammar  School  Three  children  are 
distinctly  well-dressed  and  cared  for.  The  other  two 
are  much  less  well-clad.  They  were  first  seen  at  home, 
on  Saturday  morning,  when  they  were  doing  the  house- 
work. They  were  then  distinctly  dirty,  untidy,  and 
poorly  clad.  Afterwards,  at  school,  they  were  found  to 
be  fairly  clean  and  tidy. 

4. — Cleanliness. 

The  children's  state  of  cleanliness  exactly  coincides 
with  the  condition  of  their  clothing.  Three  children  are 
very  clean  and  well  kept ;  one  was  not  seen,  and  tlie 
other  two  are  only  moderately  clean,  and  their  hair 
especially  is  ill-kept. 

.5. — School. 

There  are  not  enough  boarded  out  children  to  render 
possible  any  general  statement  about  their  position  in' 
school  One  boy,  now  17  years  old,  has  a  maintenance 
scholarship  to  the  Grammar  School,  Hnd  has  just  become 
a  pupil-teacher.  A  boy  of  12  is  in  Foraa  IV.  B.  at  a 
higher  grade  school.  Two  girls,  aged  respectively  13 
and  12,  are  both  in  Standard  IV.  at  an  elementary 
school.  There  is  also  a  girl  of  eight  in  Standard  I.,  and 
a  boy  of  five  in  the  infants'  department.  Both  these 
children  seem  particularly  bright. 

6. — Playtime. 

None  of  the  children  earn  out  of  school  hours.  The 
elder  girls  help  in  the  housework,  and  one  boy  has  music 
lessons.  Otherwise  they  have  no  definite  employments 
for  their  leisure  time. 

7. — Character  and  Intelligence. 

The  children  are  classified  as  follows  for  character 
and  intelligence  : — 

Table  IV. 


The  foster  mothers  are,  on  the  whole,  of  a  good  type. 
Four  children  are  with  superior  women — intelligent  and 
resourceful — who  are  placed  in  Class  I.  These  are  all 
much  interested  in  the  children's  education,  and  one  of 
them  is  prepared  to  pay  the  fees  herself  for  her  foster 
children  to  go  to  the  Higher  Grade  School  when  they  are 
older.  The  other  two  children  are  with  a  woman  of  a 
much  lower  type.  Her  intelligence  is  good  of  a  roughish 
sort,  and  she  is  energetic  and  fairly  capable,  but  she  is 
by  no  means  orderly  or  refined.  The  house  is  far 
from  being  clean  or  tidy,  though  there  is  a_  certain 
amount  of  rude  comfort.  This  woman  is  placed  in 
Class  IL 

In  every  case  the  foster  mothers  seemed  to  be  in  good 
health. 


Class  I. 

4 

„  n. 

1 

„  III. 

0 

„  IV. 

1 

V. 

0 

The  two  children  in  Classes  II.  and  IV.  are  those 
who  were  least  clean  and  well-clothed.  They  live  with 
the  foster  mother  who  is  in  Class  II.,  in  the  only  home 
which  is  not  clean  and  well  furnished.  In  every  respect 
these  children  and  their  home  are  below  the  standard  of 
the  other. 
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CHILDEEN  BOARDED  OUT  WITHIN  TPIE  UISION. 


APPENDIX  X7III. 
Merthyr  Tydfil. 

REPORT  ON  INQUIRY  INTO  CASES  OF  CHILDREN  BOARDED  OUT  WITHIN  THE  UNION. 
By  Maey  Longman  and  Marion  Phillips,  B.A.,  D.Sc.  (Econ.) 


I. 

DATE  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  INQUIRY. 

A  list  of  the  childreu  boarded  out  within  the  Union 
in  the  districts  of  Merthyr,  Central  and  Upper,  was 
obtained  in  November,  and  the  homes  of  tlie  children 
visited  in  November  and  December.  A  list  was  also 
obtained  from  the  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  children 
boarded  out  within  the  Union  by  a  Boarding  Out 
Committee,  which  has  now  been  replaced  by  another 
Committee,  of  four  children  boarded  out  hy  them.  Only 
one  of  them  was  in  the  town  of  ilerthyi'.  That  one  case 
was  visited,  but  the  others  were  in  far  olf  rural  dis- 
tricts beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  investigation. 

The  number  of  children  boarded  out  was  42 — 10  in 
Merthyr  Central  and  32  in  Merthyr  Upper.  They  were 
placed  in  32  homes — 9  in  Merthyr  Central  and  23  in 
Merthyr  Upper. 

11. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

The  method  pursued  here  was  precisely  that  followed 
in  the  investigation  into  the  cases  on  ordinary  Out 
Relief. 

Table  I. 

I.  Number  of  cases  in  which   the  home  was  41 
visited 

II.  Number  of  cases  in  which  the  foster  mother  36* 
was  seen 

III.  Number  of  children  seen  at  home  or  at  school  37 

IV.  Number  of  cases  concerning  which  Relieving  42 

Officers  gave  information 

V.  Number  of  cases  concerning  which  teachers  34 
gave  information 

VI.  Number  of  children  medically  examined  at  25 
school 

III. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  Boarding  Out  arrangements  in  Merthyr  Tydtil 
Union  fall  into  two  divisions.  There  was  a  Boarding 
Out  Committee  formed  in  1902  which  has  boarded  out 
four  children  within  the  whole  Union,  one  of  which  was 
placed  in  Merthyr  Central.  The  remaining  41  children 
are  wholly  under  the  ordinary  Out  Relief  administration. 

The  history  of  the  Boarding  Out  Committee  is  very 
curious.  It  was  composed  of  Guardians  and  "Uon- 
Guardians,  and  was  to  board  out  children  in  accordance 
with  the  Order  and  at  a  rate  of  4s.  a  week  with  a  clothing 
allowance  of  103.  a  quarter.  They  boarded  out  five 
children  and  then  their  activities  ceased.  A  short  time 
since  inquiries  made  by  the  Lo':al  Government  Board  of 
the  secretary  of  this  Committee  failed  to  evoke  any 
answer.  The  Committee  was  officially  disbanded  and  a 
new  one  has  now  been  formed  wnich  has  not  yet  set  to 
work.  The  plea  of  the  old  Committee  was  the  difficulty 
of  finding  suitable  children  to  board  out  and  the 
difficulty — once  the  children  were  found,  of  finding 
suitable  homes.  The  one  case  s-en  placed  by  this  Com- 
mittee was  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  every  way.  The 


*  In  three  cetses  (three  children  in  one  house)  there  is  no 
foster-mother.    House  is  looked  after  by  a  girl  of  16. 


foster  parents  were  childless  and  wanted  a  liaby.  The 
husband  is  in  steady  regular  work.  They  have  a  very 
comfortable  home  and  are  a  very  sujjerior  type  of 
artisan.  The  child  was  sent  to  them  from  the  workhouse 
at  an  early  age  anc  is  an  orphan.  The  money  is  paid  to 
them  at  irregular  intervals,  whenever  they  like  to  go  for 
it  by  a  member  of  the  old  Boardmg  Out  Committee. 
When  first  they  had  the  child,  they  were  told  that  they 
would  be  visited  once  every  six  weeks  but  no  one  has 
ever  come.  The  doctor  visits  every  three  months  and 
that  is  the  only  supervision  exercised. 

All  the  other  children  boarded  out  come  under  the 
ordinary  arrangements,  though  with  even  less  sui)er- 
vision  than  ordinary  Outdoor  Relief.  An  agreement  is 
entered  into  by  the  foster  parent  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations,  and  every  three  months  the  payment  is 
granted  for  a  further  period  .by  the  Board.  The  i)ay- 
ment  is  a  uniform  one  of  2s.  6d.  a  child  and  there  is  no 
clothing  allowance. 

The  Relieving  Officer  is  the  person  who  makes  all  the 
arrangements  for  the  child.  He  sees  the  home  and 
keeps  a  copy  of  the  agreement  and  occasionally  visits 
the  home — perhaps  once  in  three  months  just  as  in  other 
cases.  The  foster  parent  comes  to  receive  the  weekly 
payment  from  the  Relief  Station  with  all  other  recinients 
of  Out  Relief,  and  does  not  bring  the  child  with  her. 
The  doctor  visits  once  in  three  months  and  the  foster 
parent  is  expected  to  bring  the  child  to  him  if  it  shows 
any  signs  of  illness.  The  medical  examination  appears 
to  be  as  perfunctory  here  as  in  other  Unions,  and  in  one 
case  the  foster  mother  told  the  investigator  that  she 
went  to  a  private  doctor  for  the  children,  because  if  .she 
went  to  the  P.L.M.O.  she  never  saw  anyone  but  his 
assistant  and  he  took  no  interest. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Relieving  Officers  -elect 
the  homes.  In  34  cases  the  natural  tie  of  relation.ship 
settled  this  question,  and  in  at  least  four  of  these,  the 
fo-ter  parents  did  not  receive  payment  until  some  time 
after  the  child  had  been  with  them.  In  four  cases  out 
of  the  six  in  which  children  have  been  taken  out  of 
kindness  or  desire  for  a  child  in  the  house,  no  payment 
was  asked  of  the  Guardians  until  the  children  had  been 
kept  for  some  time  without  it.  Of  the  two  other  cases, 
one  is  that  of  the  little  girl  boarded  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  other  is  a  somewhat  unusual  one.  A 
Guardian  visiting  the  workhouse  was  attracted  by  a 
little  delicate  girl  and  asked  to  have  her  boarded  out 
with  him.  He  and  his  wife  have  no  other  children  and 
t'ley  give  the  little  one  a  happy  home  and  much  affec- 
tionate care.  The  payment  received  from  the  Board  is 
paid  weekly  into  the  Savings  Bank  for  ihe  child's 
benefit.  This  Guardian  is  a  clieck-weigher.  The  child 
has  been  with  them  for  two  years. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  cause  of  chargeability. 
It  may  lie  mentioned  that  no  children  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Guardians. 

Table  If. 
A.— Legitimate  Children. 


1.  Both  parents  dead-       _____  £4 

2.  Jlother  dead,  and 

(a)  Father  deserted  -----  S> 

(h)  Father  repays     -■      -      -      -      -  2 

3.  Father  dead,  and 

(a)  Mother  deserted  -----  2 

(b)  Mother  in  service        _      _      _       _  i 

Total       -----  38 
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B.—  Illegitimate  Children. 
1.    Mother  dead— 

(a)  Father  unknown  -  -  - 

(b)  Father  repays     -  -  _  - 


Total       -----  3 
In  one  case  it  is  not  known  whether  the  child  is 

legitimate  or  illegitimate. 

In  that  case  the  mother  is  dead  and  the  father  is  not 

known. 

Total  number  of  Children,  42. 
The  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  children  are  with 
relations,  and  that  some  receive  relief  after  having  been 
for  some  period  already  with  the  foster  parent,  reduces  the 
boarding  out  system  in  Merthyr  to  something  very  like 
Out  Kelief  to  the  foster-parent.  The  system  makes  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  remove  a  child  from  an  unsuit- 
able home.  The  relations  are,  on  the  whole,  more  ready 
to  foi'ego  the  weekly  payment  than  to  give  up  the  child. 
In  one  case  of  very  flagrant  neglect,  which  led  to 
-  proceedings,  or  the  threat  of  proceedings  by  the 
N.S.P.C.C.,  the  Guardians  removed  the  children,  but 
the  case  would  hive  to  be  a  very  strong  one  before  such 
steps  would  be  taken.  A  dirty  untidy  home,  a  careless, 
slovenly  mother,  a  laxity  of  morals  generally  would  not 
afford  sufficient  cause. 

The  working  of  the  system  in  this  respect  is  shown 
by  one  of  the  present  cases.  Two  children,  boys,  aged 
11  and  7,  were  boarded  out  with  their  grandmother. 
The  elder  was  the  illigitimate  son  of  her  daughter,  and 
the  younger  the  legitimate  son  of  the  same  daughter. 
Their  mother  was  dead,  and  the  father  of  the  younger 
boy  had  deserted  him.  For  a  time  the  grandmother 
received  Out  Relief  for  both.  She  is  a  very  old  woman, 
and  almost  decrepit.  She  had  two  daughters,  who  have 
had  three  husbands,  and  appear  to  have  been  equally 
unfortunate  with  all  of  them.  The  surviving  daughter 
is  a  widow  now  with  three  children,  and  receives  Out 
Relief.  She  is  a  wild,  dishevelled  woman  of  very  bad 
reputation.  The  mother,  except  that  she  is  dirty, 
ignorant  and  stupid,  seems  to  have  done  nothing  to 
deserve  such  misfortune.  To  her  grandsons  she  appears 
to  be  kind,  but  the  home  is  very  dirty,  and  the  whole 
environment  of  the  children  unsuitable.  The  elder  boy, 
the  Relieving  Officer  said,  kept  himself  fairly  clean,  but 
the  younger  one  did  not.  In  short,  the  child's  condition 
was  such  that  the  Relieving  Officer  thought  the  case 
sufficiently  strong  to  urge  the  Guardians  to  take  the 
boy  and  send  him  to  the  Aberdare  Schools.  But  just 
then  the  father  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  deser- 
tion. An  Order  was  made  against  him  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  boy,  who  therefore  ceased  to  be  under 
any  control  of  the  Guardians.  He  remained  with  his 
grandmother,  and  is  still  there,  supported  by  irregular 
contributions  from  his  father,  and  in  all  probability  still 
the  unwashed,  unkempt  little  wretch  who  had  moved 
the  Relieving  Officer  to  indignation. 

The  letter  of  the  Boarding  Out  Oi'der  appears  to  be 
.obeyed  with  strictness.  There  are,  however,  some  cases 
in  which  the  recommendations  of  the  Memorandum  are 
not  carried  out. 

Two  children  are  boarded  out  in  houses  where  there 
-are  adult  lodgers.  There  are  a  few  cases  in  which 
children  over  seven  years  old  sleep  with  adults  or  with 
childi'en  of  the  other  sex  ;  but  facts  as  to  sleeping  accom- 
modation were  difficult  to  obtain  or  verify.  In  one  case 
in  which  the  children  had  in  other  respects  a  truly 
admirable  home,  the  three  boarded  out  slept  in  iihe 
room  with  their  foster  father.  These  children  were  two 
girls  aged  13  and  11,  and  a  boy  of  8.  The  children  who 
certainly  slept  with  their  foster  parents  were  all  under 
&even  years  old. 

The  evasions  of  the  Order  need  some  comments. 
The  chief  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  prohibition  of 
boarding  out  a  child  with  a  foster  parent  who  is  already 
in  receipt  of  relief.  This  is  avoided  in  two  cases  by 
boarding  the  children  with  an  aunt  or  elder  sister  living 
in  the  house  of  a  grand  parent  in  receipt  of  relief,  but  in 
two  other  cases  unusual  circumstances  have  arisen. 

In  one  of  these  a  boy  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of 
three.  He  was  taken  charge  of  by  his  grandmother 
whose  income  consisted  of  Out  Relief  and  the  payments 
of  two  lodgers.  The  boy's  parents  had  left  some  money 
in  the  Savings  Bank  and  this  was  paid  to  the  grand- 
mother at  the  rate  of  3s.  a  week  for  the  boy's  mainten- 
ance until  a  few  months  since  the  sum  was  exhausted. 


The  grandmother  then  applied  to  the  Guardians.  The 
Relieving  Officer  pointed  out  that  if  she  received  relief 
for  the  boy  she  must  give  up  what  she  had  for  herself. 
The  family  then  came  to  a  new  arrangement  and  the  boy 
was  boarded  out  with  his  uncle  who  lived  two  doors 
further  down  the  street,  and  was  comfortably  estab- 
lished ^\dth  good  regular  work  and  a  small  family. 

The  other  case  is  less  satisfactory.  The  household 
consists  of  grandparents,  their  daughter,  and  her  three 
children,  two  male  lodgers,  and  an  orphan  grandson  of 
eight  years  old.  It  is  a  four-roomed  house  in  a  very 
dirty  condition,  insanitary,  and  very  poorly  furnished. 
The  daughter  has  been  deserted  by  her  husband,  and 
was  in  receipt  of  relief  until  a  short  time  ago,  when  she 
gave  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child.  When  seen  by  the 
investigator  she  was  dirty,  half-dressed,  and  in  a  dazed 
condition,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  due  to 
drink.  She  stated  that  the  boy  was  boarded  out  with 
her,  and  that  she  received  the  2s.  6d.  a  week  for  his 
keep.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  it  was  the 
grandmother  who  had  signed  the  agreement,  and  who 
was  technically  responsible  for  the  child.  At  the  time 
of  the  visit  she  was  ill  in  bed,  and  had  been  so  for  a  long 
time.  She  is  a  very  old  woman,  with  a  violent  temper. 
Her  husband  was  then  at  work,  though  getting  very  low 
wages.  During  the  next  week  he  fell  ill,  and  the 
family  at  once  applied  for  Out  Relief.  It  was  pohited 
out  that  if  even  temporary  Out  Relief  were  given  the 
payments  for  the  boy  must  cease,  and  the  application  on 
behalf  of  the  grandparents  was  withdrawn.  The 
daughter,  however,  was  again  on  the  Out  Relief  List 
before  the  investigation  was  completed.  Probably  the 
baby,  which  was  ill  with  pneumonia  at  the  time  the  home 
was  visited,  had  died  in  the  interval.  The  child  boarded 
out  here  was  badly  cared  for,  ill-nourished  and  dull. 

Notice  must  also  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in  one  case 
a  Guardian  is  receiving  every  week  a  sum  from  the  rates 
for  a  child  boarded  out  with  him.  Though  the  child 
receives  the  greatest  care  and  far  more  is  spent  upon  her 
than  is  drawn  from  the  rates,  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
such  a  practice  can  be  said  to  come  within  the  spirit  of 
the  Boarding  Out  Order. 

Perhaps  because  the  h.:imes  of  the  children  are  selected 
by  reason  of  relationshi])  or  affection,  and  not  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Guardians,  little  is  done  by  the  Board  to 
ensure  the  future  of  the  children.  The  employment  of 
both  girls  and  boys  after  school  days  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  foster  parents  and  the  only  interest  of  the  Board 
is  to  stop  the  payments  as  soon  as  the  child  goes  to 
work. 

lY. 

ENVIRONMENT  AND  CHARACTER  OF  DWELL- 
INGS IN  WHICH  BOARDED  OUT  CHILDREN 
ARE  PLACED. 

The  children  who  are  boarded  in  the  central  and 
upper  districts  reside  of  course  within  the  urban  area. 
The  kind  of  home  and  the  environment  is  therefore 
described  in  accordance  with  the  usual  method,  except 
that  the  first  division  has  been  omitted.  All  the  foster- 
parents  occupy  a  house,  and  there  are  lodgers  in  two 
cases  only. 

Table  III. 

Sanitary  Condition. 

Good.  Medium.  Bad. 

20  13  8 

Condition  of  Road. 
•  Clean.  Fair.  Dirty. 

14  19  9 

Kind  of  Road. 
Road.  Court.  Passage. 

37  0  5 

Character  of  Population. 
Good.  Mixed.  Poor.  Very  Poor. 

7  23  8  4 

The  interior  of  one  house  was  not  seen  and  the 
sanitary  condition  in  one  case,  therefore,  could  not  be 
judged. 

Rents  were  ascertained  in  32  cases.  There  is  one 
family  living  rent  free — or  rather  the  son,  who  is 
employed  at  the  iron  works,  gets  the  house  as  part  of 
his  wages.  The  highest  rental  is  6s.  6d.  for  a  six- 
roomed  house  in  a  new  street.  The  median  is  4s.,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  median  in  Out  Relief  cases. 
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Table  IV. 

Nuinl)er  of  families  living  in  3  rooms  - 
4  -  - 

*i  11  1*  ^  n 


6  „ 
Unknown 


6 
25 
6 
4 
1 


In  three  cases  there  are  more  than  two  persons  to  a 
room. 

Table  V. 
The  Comfort  of  the  Home. 


Furniture 

Good. 
28 


Cleanliness  :- 
Good. 
20 


Fair. 
11 

Unknown 


Poor. 
1 
1. 


Table  VI. 

Medium . 
14 

Unknown 


Very  Poor. 
1 


Bad. 
7 


THE  FAMILY  AND  ITS  EARNINGS. 
In  14  cases  there  are  childi-en  other  tlian  hoarded  out 
chihli'en  in  the  liDme.    A  list  of  these  follows,  and  also 
an  account  of  the  family  and  income  in  each  case  : — 

Table  VII. 


Children  Boarded 
Out. 


Other  Cliiidren  under 
under  1 4  years  of  age. 


Sex. 

Age. 

F. 

11 

F.  9,  7,  3, 

] 

M. 

8 

M.  6  ;  C  week.^ 

. 

M. 

7 

M.  2 

M. 

6 

M.  2 

M. 

8 

M.  2 

M. 

15 

M.  12  ;  F.  10  ; 

J 

M. 

13 

M.  3,  M. 

? 

F. 

5 

M.  12 

M. 

10 

M.  7 

M. 

3 

M.  F. 

% 

F. 

11 

M.  9 

F. 

8 

M.  9 

M. 

9 

M.  7  ;  F. 

9 

F. 

12 

F.  1 

Table  VIII. 
Incomes  and  Families. 


Income. 


Number  in  Family  (excluding 
Children  B(jarded  Out). 


1      Number  of 

Children 
I    Boarded  Out. 


Foster  parent's  husband  a  collier  ;  foster  mother  has 
savings  from  first  marriage  :  niece,  who  u.«ed  to  be 
Boarded  Out,  earns  5s.    Very  comfortably  off. 

Son,  or  possibly  two  sons  (Receiving  Officer  says  two), 
who  are  colliers. 

Foster  father  a  check  w^eigher  ----- 

Foster  father  a  stonemason  ;  one  son  a  fireman  on 
G.W.R. ;  one  apprentice  to  a  fitter,  and  one  appren- 
tice to  blacksmith. 

Elder  brothers — one  a  fitter,  one  learning  to  be  a  fitter  ; 
one  sister  dressmaker,  one  in  daily  service,  one  keep- 
house,  one  sister  away  in  service.    Total  46s. 

Grandfather  has  Out  Relief  5s.  j  brothers  in  ironworks 
earn  24s.  ;  two  sisters  in  service.    Total  29s. 

Foster  father  a  skilled  man  in  ironworks  ;  nephew 
(tram  conductor)  lives  with  him. 

Foster  mother  does  little  feather-curling  and  casual 
cleaning  ;  her  son  (about  .30)  is  in  ironworks.  Com- 
fortable income. 

Fo.ster  father  works  underground  but  off  through 
illness  ;  son  is  collier's  labourer. 

Foster  father  in  ironworks  ;  one  boy  tit  work,  daughter 
helps  at  home.    Very  prosperous  home. 

Foster  father  is  a  collier  and  the  eldest  brother  of 
children  but  they  live  with  sister,  whose  husband  is 
a  collier,  and  a  brother  who  is  an  insurance  agent, 
and  another  (aged  15)  in  smith's  shop.  Plenty  of 
money  coming  in. 

Foster  mother  an  invalid,  grandfather  earns  24s.  Cd., 
two  lodgers  5s.,  aunt  with  no  occupation.  Total, 
29s.  6d. 

Husband  of  foster  mother  a  collier,  £2  ;  two  sons 
underground.    Total  about  £3  10?. 

Foster  mother  cleans  school,  7s.  6d.  ;  brother,  is  a 
mason,  one  a  smith.    Income  £2  10s. 


Husband  and  wife  and  niece  (aged  23) 


Grandmother  and  her  one  or  two 
sons  (grown  up). 

Husband  and  wife  -      -       -  - 

Hu-'band     and    wife    and  seven 
children. 


Two  brothers  and  two  sisters  - 

Grandmother  and  grandfather  and 
two  brothers  of  child. 

Husband  and  wife  and  nephew 
Mother  and  son      _      _      _  - 

Husband,  wife  and  one  son 


Husband,  wife  and    two  children 
(female  18  and  male  15). 

Husband  and  wife,  two  lirothers  and 
baby. 


Grandmother,  grandfather,  aunt,  and 
3  children. 


Husband  and  wife  and  three  sons 


Foster  mother  and  her  baby  and  two 
brothers . 


1 
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1  n  r'mTi  o 
J.ULU111C. 

Number  in  Family  (excluding 
Children  Boarded  Out). 

Number  of 

Cnildren 
Boarded  Out. 

Foster  father  a  collier  ;  one  son  works  underground  ; 
comfortable  income. 

Husband  and  wife  and  four  children. 

1 

Foster  father  and  his  son-in-law,  both  colliers  ;  brother 
of  children  works  underground  ;  very  comfortably  off. 

Husband  and  wife  ;  married  daughter 
and    her    husband ;    brother  of 
children. 

2 

Foster  father  a  roller  at  ironworks  ;  two  sons  at  work  ; 
comfortably  off. 

Husband  ana.  wife,  four  sons,  one 
niece  (aged  22) 

1 

Foster  father  a  collier  ;  one  son  a  collier's  labourer  ; 
comfortable  income. 

Plusband  and  wife  and  throe  children 

1 

Foster  father  works  irregularly  at  ironworks  ;  earns 
about  25s. 

Husband  and  wife  -       -      _  _ 

1 

Mother  of  foster  parent  has  small  shop  (2s.) ;  foster 
parents  clean  chapel  (8s.  6d.)  and  her  sister  takes  in 
washing  (9s.) ;  total  19s.  6d. 

Foster  mother,  her  mother  and  sister 

2 

No  definite  income  discoverable        _      _      _  _ 

Grandmother,  grandfather  and  one 
grandson 

1 

Grandfather  earns  a  little  ;    lodgers  (2)  piiys   73.  ; 
income  very  small. 

Grandmother  and  grandfather,  one 
g  'and-daughter,  two  lodgers. 

1 

Brother  of  child  is  a  fitter  ;  one  sister  does  washing  ; 
money    from  membei's   of    family  in    America ; 
probably  fully  sufficient. 

One  brother  and  three  sisters  of 
cnucl. 

1 

Foster  father,  an  insurance  agent,  with  10s.  compensa- 
tion also  ;  two  nephews  underground  ;  foster  mother 
does  oince  cleaning  ;  father  of  foster  father  lives 
with  him  ;  income  £3  at  least. 

Husband  and  wife,  husband's  father, 
two  nephews. 

2 

Foster  father  a  collier's  labourer       _      _      _  _ 

Husband  and  wife  -      -      _  _ 

1 

Foster    mother's    sons   are  blacksmith's  labourers ; 
income,  £1  19s. 

Grandmother  and  two  sons     —  - 

I 

Foster  father  a  collier,  been  ill  a  long  time  ;  compen.?a- 
tiou  1  Is.  9d. ;  very  poor. 

Husband  and  wife  and  five  children 

1 

Foster  father  a  collier  ______ 

Husband  and  wife  and  one  child 

2 

Foster  father  labourer  in  ironworks  ;  regular  - 

Father,  one  daughter  and  niece 

3 

Foster  mother's  brothers  (two)  are  colliers  ;  two  sisters 
away  in  service. 

One   sister  and    two    brothers  of 
Children. 

2 

Foster  father  in  railway  ;  comfortable  income  - 

Husband  and  wife  and  two  children. 

1 

Not  known  ;  Relieving  Officer  says  comfortably  off. 

1 

Though  in  comparatively  few  cases  the  exact  income 
of  the  family  in  which  the  boarded  out  child  has  been 
placed  has  been  ascertained,  the  occupations  of  its  mem- 
bers may  usually  serve  as  a  sufficient  guide  on  which  to 
base  an  estimate  of  the  family's  prosperity. 

Following  these  lines  the  family  incomes,  irrespective 
of  the  payment  for  children  boarded  out,  may  be  classed 
as  follows : — 

Comfortably  off        _____     31  ' 
Sufficiently  well  off    _____  8 
Poor  and  ntedy         _____  3 

Table  IX. 
Reasons  foe  Taking  Child. 


1.  Relatives  -__--_- 

2.  Love  of  children  ;  or,  because  in  some  way 

the  child  presented  itself,  and  kindness 
suggested  that  it  should  be  taken  in. 

3  For  payment,  though  originally  by  arrang«.- 
ment  with  children's  father  who  is  now 
dead. 


Cases. 
34 

6 


VL 

THE  FOSTER  MOTHER. 

One  case  which  has  been  placed  in  Class  IV.  pre- 
sents curious  features.  The  child  has  practically  been 
adopted  by  an  old  couple  who  did  not  for  some  years  ask 
for  Out  Relief  for  him.  The  old  man  now  works  rather 
irregularly  and  though  he  makes  about  £1  a  week,  they 
seem  to  consider  that  sum  insufficient  for  themselves  and 
one  little  boy.  So  now  they  have  2s.  6d.  for  the  boy. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  a  baby  of  the  ill-treat- 
ment she  had  suffered  at  her  husband's  hands.  These 
old  people  asked  the  father  to  give  them  the  child  but 
he  refused  and  placed  it  with  a  woman  who  had  already 
nine  of  her  own  "  upon  the  floor."  The  baby  was  neglected, 
perhaps  intentionally,  and  the  old  man  says  everyone 
in  the  street  had  him  insured.  Proceedings  were  threat- 
ened by  the  N.S.P.C.C.  and  the  father  came  one  night 
and  left  the  baby  with  these  old  people.  The  old  man 
swore  no  one  would  get  the  insurance  money  and  fed  the 
child  with  eggs  and  milk  and  all  he  could  get  inside  him. 
Of  the  father  they  have  heard  no  more  and  the  boy  has 
been  with  them  five  or  six  years. 

In  spite  of  the  real  goodness  of  heart  these  people 
have  shown  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  they  are  a  dirty, 
foul-mouthed,  ill-tempered  couple,  and  that  both  drink 
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to  excess  and  quarrel  violently  with  one  another.  The 
Investigator  kept  the  peace  with  some  difficulty,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  visit  the  old  woman  had  a  bleeding- 
abrasion  across  her  forehead  of  which  the  cause  was  at 
least  suggested. 

Table  X. 
Character  of  Foster  Mothers. 


Cases 
Mothers 


17 
13 


a! 


12 

9 


S3 


03 
O 


S 

0 


o 


42 
32 


In,  five  cases  the  mothers  were  not  seen  {i.e.,  four  mothers. ) 

In  three  cases  the  foster  mother  was  dead  {i.e.,  one 
mother.) 

Table  XI. 
Health  of  Foster  Mothers. 


Good. 

Poor. 

Bad. 

Unclassed. 

Total. 

Cases 

29 

5 

2 

6 

42 

Mothers  - 

22 

.5 

2 

3 

32 

In  two  cases  in  which  the  mothers  were  not  seen  it 
was  known  that  their  health  was  good. 

VII.— THE  CARE  OF  THE  CHILD. 

1. — Sleeping  Accommodation. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  exact  details  of  sleeping 
accommodation  in  all  cases.  The  following  account 
summarises  the  information  gained  : — 

In  five  cases  nothing  is  known. 

In  five  cases  the  boarded  out  child  shares  a  room 
and  usually  a  bed  with  other  children. 

In  11  cases  the  child  sleeps  with  foster-parents  or 
other  grown-up  persons. 

In  one  case  three  boarded  out  children  (girls  of 
13  and  10  and  a  boy  of  eight)  sleep  in  a  room  with 
their  uncle. 

In  two  cases  and  possibly  in  four,  the  child  has  a 
room  to  itself. 

In  the  remaining  18  cases  the  child  shares  a  room 
with  one  or  more  persons. 

VII. 
Table  XII. 
2.— Diet. 

Class  I.   Class  II.   Class  III.   Class  IV.  Unclassed. 
32'-      3-2-0       -  5 

The  children  are  on  the  whole  well  off  so  far  as  diet 
ia  concerned. 


Table  XIII. 

3. — Clothing. 

Class  I.      Class  II.   Class  III. 
5-11-1 

-  12      -  3-1 

-  17-14-2 


Boys 
Girls 
Total 


Boys 
Girls 
Total 


Table  XIV. 
4 .  — Cleanliness  . 
Class  I.     Class  II.   Class  III. 
7-10-1 
10      -       4  - 
17-14-1 


Unclassed. 
6 

3 


Unclassed 
5 
5 
10 


Table  XV. 
5. — School. 
Number  in  each  Standard. 

M.  F.  Total. 

VII.      -       -       -       0  0-0 

VI.      _.-_]-       1  -  2 

V.      -       -       -       4        -       .5  -  9 

IV.      -       -       -       1       -       4  -  5 
III.      -       --  fi-2-8 
II.      -       -       -       3               0  3 

I.      -       -       -       2       -       1  -  3 

Infants     -      -      -       1       -      3  -  4 


Totals  - 


18 


IG 


34 


Number  above  standard  for  age 
Number  in  .standard  for  age"  - 
Number  below  standard  for  age 


10 


15 


1} 


/M.  31 
"    VF.  2) 
/M.  6} 
~    IF.  4J 
fM.  8l 
^    \F.  7i 
Number  (included  in  above)  two  or  /M. 

morfe  years  behind  standard-       -    \  F. 
There  are  four  children  in  the  infants,  and  on  e  of  these  is 
seven  years  old. 

There  are  four  children  not  yet  attending  school  and 
one  who  has  left  school. 

There  are  three  children  whose  standards  were  not 
ascertained. 

6. — Playtime. 

Out  of  school  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  majority  of 
the  foster  parents  make  any  attempt  to  train  the 
children  in  their  charge.  In  .some  cases  the  home  life  is 
thoroughly  wholesome  and  very  happy,  but  it  varies 
quite  as  much  as  amongst  the  Out  Relief  cases. 

The  responsibility  for  the  children's  future  lies  on  the 
foster  parent,  but  the  usual  occupations  sought  for  the 
children  need  little  preparation  in  early  life.  Piough 
service  or  the  housework  at  home  for  the  girls  and  the 
coal-pits  for  the  boys  are  the  usual  occupations.  Here 
and  there,  however,  ambitious  foster  parejits  hope  to 
make  teachers  of  the  girls  or  to  give  them  a  skilled 
trade  such  as  sewing  and  dressmaking.  For  the  boys 
such  ambition  is  less  frequent,  for  it  would  be  balanced 
by  the  high  wages  of  the  collier's  boy  underground. 

Table  XVI. 
7. — Character  and  Intelligence. 


Boys  - 
Girls  - 

Class 
I. 

6 
4 

Class 
II. 

9 
9 

Class 
III. 

0 
0 

Class 
IV. 
3- 

2 

Class 
V. 
1 

0 

Unclassed. 

4 
4 

Totals  - 

10 

18 

0 

5 

1 

8 

The  eight  unclassed  included  three  children  below  the 
age  of  four. 

VIII. 
COST. 

The  cost  of  boarding  out  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  for  the  higher  scale  of  Out  Relief  children.  There 
seems  to  be  no  pretence  that  it  pays  to  receive  a  child 
for  2s.  6d.  a  week,  and  in  no  case  is  an  outfit  given. 
One  foster  mother  openly  stated  that  she  could  not  send 
her  little  grand-daughter  (who  is  boarded  out  with  her) 
to  school  because  she  had  no  warm  clothes  to  dress  her 
in.  The  Guardians  apparently  admitted  that  in  this 
case,  there  were  not  sufficient  means  to  provide  for  the 
child  because  they  had  previously  given  an  order  for 
boots,  a  course  adopted  occasionally  in  very  poor  Out- 
Relief  cases. 

The  line  between  Out  Relief  of  the  ordinary  kind  and 
boarding  out  is  very  finely  drawn.  Thus,  a  widow 
with  four  children  struggled  for  a  time  with  83.  Out 
Relief  and  6s.  for  office  cleaning  She  died  while  still  a 
young  woman,  and  her  sister,  who  had  no  children  of 
her  own,  at  once  took  charge  of  the  orphans.  She  took 
the  office  cleaning  her  sister  had  had.  So  soon  aa  she 
took  the  children  the  Guardians  gave  her  2s.  6d.  a  child. 
Two  of  the  children  are  now  at  work  and  with 
her  husband's  earnings  the  family  enjoys  an  income  of 
£3  without  including  the  5s.  stiU  paid  for  the  two  younger 
children.  The  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  children 
brought  about  by  their  mother's  death  was  far  greater 
than  that  due  to  the  additional  2s.  paid  by  the  ratepayers. 
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MiTFOED  AND  LaUNDITCH. 

REPORT  ON  INQUIRY  INTO  CASES  OF  CHILDREN  BOARDED-OUT  WITHIN  THE  UNION. 

By  Ethel  M.  N.  Williams,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 


The  Guardians  of  the  Mitford  and  Launditch  Union 
board  out  a  certain  number  of  their  children  within  the 
union. 

The  homes  are  found  by  the  Superintendent  Relieving 
OiEcer  who  knows  the  district  and  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants  well.  He  visits  the  homes  frequently  (about 
one  a  month),  and  pays  the  boarding-out  money  at  the 
houses  of  the  foster  parents. 

The  payment  is  4s.  a  week,  and  10s.  a  quarter  for 
dress  in  the  case  of  children  over  ten,  or  5s.  for 
children  under  ten.  Twelve  children  were  seen  at  home 
or  at  school.  In  nine  of  these  cases  the  homes  were 
visited  and  the  foster  parents  seen.  In  the  case  of  one 
home  seen  the  child  was  not  seen  at  all.  So  thirteen 
cases  were  inquired  into.  Twelve  children  and  ten 
homes  were  seen.  These  were  all  the  cases  but  one 
of  boarding-out  of  which  I  had  information.  Four 
homes  and  foster-parents  were  exceptionally  good  ;  the 
others  were  satisfactory  with  two  exceptions.  In  one 
of  these  last  a  frail-looking  illegitimate  boy  aged  ten 
was  boarded-out  with  his  maternal  grandmother.  The 
mother  had  died  at  her  mother's  house,  and  the  child 
had  remained  there.  The  home  was  a  clean  and  com- 
fortable cottage  ;  the  child,  though  well-nourished,  well- 
dressed  and  intelligent,  had  a  nervous  unhappy  air. 
The  people  were  particularly  decent,  respectable  country 
folk.  The  child's  existence  was  a  family  disgrace,  and 
though  they  were,  I  feel  sure,  "  doing  their  duty  by  him  " 
the  home  was,  under  the  circumstances,  an  unhappy  one 
for  any  child,  and  particularly  for  one  of  his  disposition. 

In  the  other  unsatisfactory  case,  a  little  boy  of  six 
was  boarded-out  with  the  gardener  of  the  squire  in  a 
country  village.  The  house  was  very  good,  the  rooms 
larger  and  lighter  than  an  ordinary  cottage,  but  it  was 
very  untidy,  not  to  say  dirty ;  the  foster-mother  was 
dirty  and  slovenly ;  the  boy  was  sharing  a  room  and 
a  bed  with  her  own  boy,  who  was  suffering  from  a 
skin  dis3ase  (nature  of  the  disease  not  known).  The 
woman  struck  me  as  a  person  who  was  degenerating, 
possibly  taking  to  drink  or  penny  novelettes.  The  boy 
was  clean,  well-dressed  and  in  good  physical  condition. 


He  was  described  by  the  schoolmaster  as  a  well  cared- 
for,  intelligent  boy.  The  home,  however,  certainly  needs 
watching.  The  sleeping  accommodation  was  seen  in  six 
cases,  in  five  of  these  (all  excepting  the  case  detailed 
above)  the  child  had  a  bed  and  a  room  to  itself. 

Information  about  the  children's  position  in  school, 
and  general  intelligence  was  obtained  in  nine  cases. 
One  child  seen  was  only  four,  and  not  yet  going  to  school. 
Six  of  the  children  were  described  as  bright,  intelligent 
children,  amongst  the  best  in  the  school,  two  were  only 
average,  one  was  dull. 

The  i)hysical  condition  of  the  children  was  satisfactory. 
Teeth  needed  a  good  deal  of  attention ;  several  children 
had  enlarged  glands ;  one  or  two  I  suspected  of  defects 
of  vision.  Two  boys  were  only  fairly  nourished ;  the 
rest  were  all  well-nourished.  ^ 

In  two,  possibly  three  cases,  the  family  income  would 
probably  not  suffice  without  the  contribution  of  the 
boarded-oiit  child,  but  these  were  all  good  homes.  In 
the  case  in  which  this  fact  was  most  obvious  a  widow, 
who  partly  supported  herself  by  taking  in  washing,  took 
a  lodger  and  a  boarded-out  boy.  It  was  a  good  home, 
bright  and  airy,  I  saw  a  good  dinner  on  the  table,  and 
the  child  had  a  bedroom  to  himself.  The  woman  was 
evidently  much  attached  to  the  child,  and  proud  of  him, 
said  he  was  such  a  pleasure  in  the  house,  and  made  him- 
self so  useful. 

It  is  noticeable  how  much  superior  in  intelligence  and 
general  nutrition  the  boarded-out  children  were  to  the 
ordinary  out-relief  children  in  the  union. 

All  the  boarded-out  children  had  been  some  years  in 
their  homes. 

The  homes  were  mostly  much  above  the  average  level 
of  the  labourer's  cottage  in  the  district. 

Three  children  were  boarded  with  relatives  in  such 
good  positions  one  wondered  they  cared  to  take  the 
boarding-out  money. 

The  boarding-out  in  this  union  is,  I  think,  as  satis- 
tory  as  can  be  expected  under  the  ordinary  Poor  Law 
Administration. 


CHILDREN  IN  WORKHOUSES  AND  WORKHOUSE  INFIRMARIES. 


PART  IlL      APPENDIX  XX. 


Bradford. 

NOTE  ON  THE  BRADFORD  CHILDREN'S  INFIRMARY. 
By  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips. 


This  is  a  large  block  of  buildings  within  the  work- 
house walls.  It  has  been  built  recently,  and  every 
hospital  convenience  and  modern  improvement  has  been 
introduced.  The  children's  infirmary  forms  a  separate 
wing,  and  it  is  so  arranged  that  a  separate  ward,  with 
the  necessary  bathrooms,  lavatories,  kitchens  and 
nurses'  quarters,  is  provided  for  three  infectious  diseases 
at  one  time.  The  infirmary  is,  in  fact,  an  admirably 
appointed  hospital,  with  a  sufficient  nursing  staff  and 
every  medical  need  provided. 

There  is  every  facility  for  open-air  treatment  either  in 
the  broad  verandahs  upstairs  or  in  the  grass  plots  which 
separate  one  wing  of  the  hospital  from  another. 

There  are  separate  quarters  and  elaborate  arrange- 
ments for  the  treatment  of  Tonea  Tonsurans. 

The  infirmary  at  one  time  sent  their  children  to  be 
treated  for  this  disease  at  the  voluntary  ho.spital,  but 


not  being  satisfied  with  that  arrangement  have  now  pro- 
vided for  themselves  the  whole  plant  necessary  for  its 
treatment  by  Rontgen  Rays.  There  were  some  twelve 
children  there  in  different  stages  of  treatment. 

At  the  time  when  the  infirmary  was  visited  there 
were  few  children  in  any  but  the  Ring-worm  Ward. 
One  child  was  recovering  from  measles,  and  one  from 
diphtheria  in  separate  divisions  of  the  hospital,  and  there 
were  a  few  other  medical  cases.  The  Ring-worm  Ward, 
however,  was  full  of  children  from  the  workhouse 
nursery,  where  there  had  recently  been  an  outbreak. 

In  the  Fourth  Triennial  Report  of  the  guardians  con- 
taining a  report  of  proceedings  up  to  the  end  of  1906, 
the  hospital  for  children  is  reported  by  the  architect  as 
costing  for  building  and  furnishing  alone  approximately 
£7,100.  The  accommodation  is  eighty  beds  in  five  large 
Avards  and  side  wards.  The  hospital  was  then  not  quite 
complete,  though  some  wards  were  already  being  used. 
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APPENDIX  XXL 


REPORT  ON  THE  NUMBERS  AND  CAUSES  OF  CHARGEABILITY  OF  CHILDREN 

IN  WORKHOU.SES. 


By  Mary  Longman  and  Marion  Phillips,  B.A.  D.Sc.  (Econ). 


(a)  LAMBETH. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  workhouse  of  the  Lambeth 
Union  when  it  was  visited  was  forty-seven.  Only  six 
were  more  than  three  years  of  age. 

Lambeth.— Ages. 


Twenty-five  of  these  children  were  illegitimate,  and 
twenty-three  of  these  had  mothers  in  the  House.  The 
legitimacy  of  one  child  was  uncertain,  and  this  one  and 
nine  other  children  were  in  the  workhouse  because  they 
had  been  deserted  by  one  or  both  parents.  Among  the 
legitimate  children  twenty  had  one  or  both  parents 
in  the  house.    Not  one  was  orphaned  on  both  sides. 


3. 


4. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Under  1  y^  ar  - 

8 

13 

21 

5. 

Up  to  3  years 

9 

11 

20 

6. 

I)   »j       ))  " 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

5 

„    „  16  „ 

0 

1 

1 

1. 

2. 

19 

28 

47 

3. 

Lambeth— Cause  of  Chargeability 

I.  Legitimate  Children. 
Father  dead. 

(--/)  Mother  in  workhouse 
Father  deserted. 

(a)  Mother  in  workhouse 
(6)       ,,      „  asylum 

Father  in  workhouse. 
(<i)  Mother  in  workhou.se 

(b)  „     deserted      .      .  . 

(c)  „      unknown     .       -  - 

(d)  „  outside 
Father  in  prison. 

(or)  Mother  in  workhouse 
Father  outside. 

(a)  Mother  in  workhouse 
Father  unknown. 

(a)  Mother  in  workhouse 

II.  Illegitimate  Children. 

Mother  deserted      -      .      .  .  . 

,,     in  workhouse      -      -  .  . 

„     outside        .      .      -  .  . 

III.  Not  known  whether  legitimate  or  not. 
Deserted  


1 

21 

1 

23 
1 


(6)  LIVERPOOL. 

The  children  in  the  Liverpool  Workhouse  are  not 
separated  in  the  official  returns  from  those  in  the  hospital 
and  convalescent  home.  The  whole  number  in  .January, 
1908,  was  304,  but  253  were  there  only  during  illness. 
Except  for  these  temporary  cases  the  children  in  the 
workhouse  numbered  fifty-one,  and  were  all  less  than 
three  vears  old. 


Liverpool. — Children  in  the  Workhouse  (including  Hospital  and  Convalescent  Homes). 


treatment 


B. — Children  chargeable  for  hospital  treatment 
Total  


-1 

-3 

-5 

-14 

-16 

Tr.tal. 

Boys 
Girls 

1.5* 
18* 

5 
13 

20 
31 

Boys 
Girls 

13 

12 
22 

25 
13 

85 
62 

5 

140 
113 

8 

8 

Boys 
Girls 

28 
26 

17 

35 

25 
13 

85 
62 

5 
8 

160 
144 

The  number  of  children  certainly  illegitimate  in  the 
Liverpool  Workhouse — amongst  those  chargeable  for 
causes  other  than  hospital  treatment — is  only  twelve,  but 
the  eight  doubtful  cases,  seven  of  whom  have  mothers  in 
prison,  are  probably  also  illegitimate.  There  are  again 
no  children  doubly  orphaned.     Forty  have  one  or  both 


parents  in  the  house.  In  ten  of  these  the  father  is  outside 
In  two,  both  parents  or  the  only  surviving  parent  is 
outside. 

The  children  chargeable  for  hospital  treatment  are 
for  the'most  part  children  whose  condition  as  to  parentage 
is  similar  to  that  of  children  in  anj^  voluntary  hospital. 


*  Ten  of  these  boys  and  thirteen  of  these  girls  are  stated  in  the  Return  to  have  been  born  in  the  workhouse, 
and  to  be  one  day  old.  This  .seems  to  mean  that  they  are  a  few  days  or  weeks  old,  and  perhaps  that  they  have 
not  yet  been  transferred  from  the  maternity  ward  to  the  nursery.  Some  of  the  older  children  may  have  been 
born  in  the  workhouse,  but  this  is  not  mentioned. 

Only  one  of  the  above  children  has  been  adopted  by  the  guardians. 


429. 
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APPENDIX  XXI.— Continued, 
{b)  Li\rEBPOOL. — Continued. 
Liverpool. — Cause  of  Chakgeability. 
I.  Legitimate  Children. 


A.  — Father  outside. 

1.  Mother  outside - 

2.  „     in  workhouse 

3.  „  dead 

4.  „  unknown 

B.  — Father  in  workhouse, 

1.  Mother  outside  - 

2.  „     in  workhouse 

3.  „  dead 

4.  „  unknown 

C— Father  dead. 

1.  Mother  outside  - 

2.  „  in  workhouse 

3.  „  dead 

4.  „  unknown 

5.  „  in  prison 

D.  — Father  unknown. 

1.  Mother  outside  - 

2.  „  in  workhouse 

3.  ,5  dead 

4.  „  unknown 

5.  ,  in  prison 

E.  — Father  in  prison. 

1.  Mother  outside  - 

2.  „     in  workhouse 

F.  — Father  in  asyhxm. 

1.  Mother  outside  - 

G.  — Father  away. 

1.  Mother  in  workhouse 

Total 


Chargeable  for 
Causes  other 
than  Hospital 
Treatment. 


1 

10 
0 
0 

0 
4 
0 
0 

1 

3 
0 
0 
0 

0 
10 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 


31 


Chargeable  for 
Hospital 
Treatment . 


99 
20 
1 
21 

2 
2 
3 
1 

15 
11 
4 
2 
1 

4 
18 
1 
2 
1 

1 
2 


214 


Total. 


100 
30 
1 

21 

2 
6 
3 
1 

16 
14 
4 
2 
I 


245 


II.  Illegitimate  Children. 


B. —     „      in  workhouse  

D. —     „  unknown  

Chargeable  for 
Causes  other 
than  Hospital 
Treatment. 

Chargeable  for 
Hospital 
Treatment. 

Total. 

0 
11 
0 
0 

3 
16 
1 
1 

3 
27 
1 
1 

K— 

Total  

1 

0 

1 

12 

21 

33 
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APPENDIX  XXI.— Continued, 
(b)  LiVEKPOOL. — Continued. 
III.  Legitimacy  Unknown. 


Chargeable  for 
Causes  other 
than  Hospital 
Treatment. 

Chargeable  for 
Hosiiital 
Treatment. 

Total. 

A. — Mother  in  prison  ------ 

7 

0 

7 

B. —    „      outside  ------ 

0 

2 

2 

C  — Parents  unknown  -  

1 

16 

17 

Total  

8 

18 

26 

(c)  YORK. 

In  the  Workhouse  of  the  York  Union  there  were  eighty- 
three  children  in  August,  1908,  varying  in  age  from  less 
than  one  year  to  sixteen  years. 

York. — Children  in  the  Workhouse. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Under  1  year    -      -      -  - 

8 

1 

9 

„     3  years  -      -      -  - 

3 

4 

7 

))    5    ,,  - 

4 

5 

9 

„    14     „      -       -       -  - 

40 

17 

57 

„    16           -       -       -  - 

1 

0 

1 

Totals  - 

56 

27 

83 

The  majority  of  the  children  are  legitimate.  The 
mothers  of  the  illegitimate  children  are  with  few  exceptions 
also  in  the  workhouse.  There  is  only  one  child  who  has 
lost  both  parents  by  death.  In  seventeen  cases  the  parents 
are  not  in  the  house.  Seven  of  these  children  have  been 
adopted  by  the  guardians,  two  are  feeble-minded  and 
have  been  taken  in  while  the  mother  has  been  allowed 
to  remain  outside,  three  have  a  father  in  prison  and  no 
mother,  two  have  been  deserted,  and  the  other  one  is  in 
an  Inebriates'  Home. 

York. — Cause  of  Chargeability. 

I.  Legitimate  Children. 
1.  Father  dead. 

(a)  Mother  in  workhouse     -      -      -  2 

(b)  „     outside       -      -      -      -  26 
■   2.  Father  deserted. 

(a)  Mother  in  house 

3.  Father  in  workhouse. 

(a)  Mother  dead   -      -  - 

(b)  „     in  workhouse 

(c)  „  outside 

(d)  „     not  known  - 

4.  Father  outside. 

(a)  Mother  in  workhouse 

(b)  „      not  known  - 

5.  Father  in  ])rison. 

(a)  Mother  dead   -      -  - 

6.  Father  unknown. 

(a)  Mother  unknown 


-  18 

-  4 

-  9 

-  4 

-  3 

-  2 

-  5a 


(b) 


in  workhouse 


2a 
4 

58 


n.  Illegitimate  Children.    No.  24. 

1.  Mother  dead    ------  o 

2.  „      deserted      -       -       -       -       -  2 

3.  „      in  workhouse       -       -       -       -  19 

4.  „      outside        -       -       .       -       .  i 

5.  „      in  Inebriates'  Home     -       -       -  1 

6.  „      not  known   -----  i 
One  orphan  child,  not  known  whether  legitimate  or 

not. 

(a)  These  children  have  been  ado]ited  by  the 
guardians. 

{b)  These  children  are  feeble-minded. 

(d)  WARWICK. 

There  were  twenty-five  children  in  the  workhouse  in 
October  1907.  Their  ages  ranged  from  less  than  one 
year  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 


Warwick.— Children  in  the  Workhouse. 


In  Charge  of 
Children's 
Caretaker. 

In 

charge 

of 
Porter 

In  Infirmary. 

Totals 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Bojs. 

Girls. 

Under  1  year 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

5 

„    3  years 

0 

1 , 

0 

1 

1 

3 

»     5  ,, 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

„     14  „ 

3 

3 

5 

0 

2 

13 

Totals  -  - 

5 

7 

5 

4 

4 

25 

Seven  of  the  children  were  illegitimate.  One  of  these 
had  been  separated  from  her  mother,  and  the  mothers  of 
the  other  six  were  in  the  house.  In  five  cases  both  parents 
are  indoor  paupers,  and  in  nine  cases  both  are  in  prison. 
In  some  cases  the  causes  of  chargeability  are  very  curious 
— notably  those  marked  in  the  table  as  3  (a),  4  (b),  and 
5  (b). 


Warwick.— Cause  of  Chargeability. 
I.  Legitimate  Children. 

1.  Both  parents  dead    -       -       -       -      -  o 

2.  Mother  dead    ------  q 

3.  Father  dead. 

(rt)  Mother  an  imbecile  who  has  married 
again   ------  j 
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(d)  Warwic 
Cause  of  Chaegeability. — Continued. 
I.  Legitimate  Children. — Continued. 

4.  Father  deserted. 

{a)  Mother  in  workhouse  -  -  -  2 
(h)  Mother  learning  midwifery     -       -  1 

5.  Father  unable  to  support  and 

(a)  Mother  in  workhouse      -      -      -  2 

(6)  Mother  of  weak  intellect        -       -  1 

6.  Parents  in  w?)rkhouse      -       -       -       -  5 

7.  Parents  in  prison     -----  9 

21 

IT.  Illegitimate  Childr>  n. 

1.  Mother  dead    -       -       -       -       -       -  0 

2.  Mother  a  vagrant ;  child  taken  from  her  1 

3.  Mother  in  workhouse      -       -       .      -  6 

7 

Total  No.  of  Children.  28. 

(e)  BRADFORD. 

The  number  in  the  workhouse  in  October,  1907,  was 
sixteen,  but  there  were  about  fourteen  in  addition  to 
those  in  the  children's  infirmary.  The  fourteen  in  the 
house  were  all  under  three  years  of  age. 


Bradfoed. — Ages. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Undfr  1  year  - 

6 

1 

7 

Up  to  3  years 

10 

7 

17 

16 

8 

24 

The  number  of  legitimate  children  is  only  eight.  There 
is  only  one  orphan  in  the  workhouse  and  that  is  an 
illegitimate  child.  Six  illegitimate  children  have  mothers 
outside. 


Bradi'ord. — Cause  of  Chabqeabiuty. 
I.  Legitimate  Children. 

1 .  Both  parents  dead  0 

2.  Mother  dead. 

{a)  Father  outside  and  child  adopted    -  1 

3.  Father  dead  0 

4.  Father  in  workhouse  hospital. 

(a)  Probably  mother  also  in  workhouse  -  1 

5.  Father  deserted. 

(a)  Mother  outside        _       .       -       .  i 

6.  Both  parents  deserted     -      -      -      .  i 

7.  Father  not  known. 

(a)  Mother  in  workhouse       -      -       -  3 

(b)  „      outside       -      -      -      -  1 

8 

II.  Illegitimate  Children. 

1.  Mother  dead    ------  i 

2 .  „      in  workhouse      -       -       -       -  8 

3.  „     outside  6 

4.  „     deserted  1 


16 


O. — Continued. 

. — Continued. 

if)  ST  GEORGE'S,  HANOVER  SQUARE. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  Fulham  Road  Workhouse, 
which  belongs  to  this  union,  at  the  end  of  1907  was  seven- 
teen. Only  one  of  these  was  more  than  three  years  old, 
and  he  was  an  imbecile. 


St.  George's. — Childeen  in  the  Fulham  Road 
Workhouse. 


Under 
1  year. 

-3 

-9 

Boys  

Girls  

Total  - 

0 

6 

1* 

1 

9 

0 

1 

15 

1* 

*  This  boy  is  an  imbecile. 


St.  George's. — Cause  of  Charge  ability. 


I.  Legitimate  Children. 

Father  pays  5s. 

Mother  in  asylum  1 

Father  in  Church  Army  Home. 

Mother  in  workhouse    -      ,      -      -  i 

Father  dead. 

Mother  outside  3 

Father  unknown. 

Mother  in  prison   -      .      -      -      -  1 

„     „  workhouse    -      -      -      -  1 

„     „  asylum   2 

9 

II.  Illegitimate  Children. 

Mother  in  workhouse  4 

„     unknown  1 

5 

III.  Legitimacy  unknown. 
Deserted  3 


(g)  MERTHYR  TYDFIL. 

There  were  forty  children  in  the  workhouse  in  November, 
1907,  of  all  ages  up  to  sixteen. 


Merthye  Tydfil.— Children  in  the  Work- 
house. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Under  1  year   -      -      -  - 

7 

.  7 

14 

„     3  years  -  - 

7 

4 

11 

))     5    ,,  - 

1 

3 

4 

„    14     „      -       -       -  - 

1 

5 

6 

)i    16     „      -       -  - 

0 

5 

Totals - 

16 

24 

40 

Twenty-five  of  these  children  were  illegitimate,  and 
three  were  doubly  orphaned.  One  or  other  parent  of 
eleven  of  these  children  is  "  unknown." 
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APPENDIX  XXI.- 
(g)  Mebthyr  Tydfil.- 
Merthyr.— Cause  of  Chargeability. 


I.  Legitimate  Children. 

1.  Both  parents  dead   -      -      -  - 

2.  Mother  dead  

3.  Father  dead  

4.  „     in  workhouse       -       .  - 

5.  Mother  in  workhouse. 

(rt)  Father  unknown     -      -  - 

6.  Father  outside. 

(a)  Mother  unknown     -      -  . 

7.  Mother  outside 

(a)  Father  unknown     -       -  . 

8.  Both  parents  outside       .       -  - 

9.  Mother  in  Asylum. 

(a)  Father  unknown     -      -  - 


II.  Illegitimate  Children. 
1  Mother  dead    -      -      -  - 

2.  „     in  workhouse 

3.  „      in  prison      .       -  . 

4.  „     outside  ... 


1 
1 

1 

15 

1 
21 
2 
1 

25 


Total  No.  40. 

N.B. — 1  legitimate  girl  of  15  and  1  illegitimate  girl 
of  15  are  imbeciles. 


-Continued. 
—Continued. 

Newcastle. — Cause  of  Chargeability. 

I.  Legitimate  Children. 

Both  parents  in  workhouse  -  -  - 

Father  in  workhouse. 

Mother  unknown 
Father  outside. 

Mother  unknown 
Father  unknown. 

Mother  in  workhouse  -  -  - 
„  in  asylum  -  -  _ 
„     living  outside   -      -  - 


Orphan 

Deserted 

Imbecile 


II.  Illegitimate  Children. 
Mother  in  workhouse  -      -  - 

„  dead  -  -  -  -  . 
Deserted  ----- 


III.  Legitimacy  unknown. 

Father  unknown. 

Mother  living  outside  - 

„      in  prison  -  -  - 

Deserted      .      .      -  .  . 

Orphan       -      -      -  -  - 
Imbecile      -  - 

Remand       .       -       .  -  - 

Nothing  known   -      -  -  - 


4 

1 

46 
2 
5 
7 
12 
2 

84 


23 
1 
] 

25 


1 
2 
11 
1 
1 
12 
12 

40 


(h)  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


(i)  MITFORD  AND  LAUNDITCH. 


There  are  nineteen  children  in  this  workhouse  of  all 
There  were  149  children  in  the  workhouse  of  this  union    ages  up  to  sixteen, 
in  January,  1908,  of  all  ages  up  to  sixteen. 


Newcastle. — Children  in  the  Workhouse.  Ages. 


-1 

-3 

-5 

-14 

-16 

Age 
unknown. 

Boys 

10 

19 

11 

28 

2 

0 

Girls  - 

16 

10 

15 

34 

1 

1 

Totals 

26 

29 

26 

62 

3 

1 

Total,  149  children. 


MiTFORD  and  Launditch. — Children  in  the 
Workhouse. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Under  1  year    -      -      -  - 

3 

0 

3 

„     3  years  -      -      -  - 

1 

2 

3 

5>          5         !1  " 

3 

0 

3 

»    14     „      -       -       -  - 

2 

4 

6 

^)     16      „  - 

2 

2 

4 

Totals  -       -       -  - 

11 

8 

19 
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PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  POOR  LAW  CHILDREN. 


PART  IV.      APPENDIX  XXII. 


REPORT  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  CHILDREN  WHOSE  PARENTS  WERE  IN 

RECEIPT  OF  OUT-RELIEF. 

By  Ethel  M.  N.  Williams,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 


(a)  LAMBETH. 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  OUT-RELIEF  CHILDREN  IN  LAMBETH. 


Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  James  Kerr,  Medical 
Officer  to  the  Education  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council,  I  was  furnished  with  particulars  con- 
cerning the  physical  condition  of  319  children  attending 
the  public  elementary  schools  in  the  London  area  whose 
parents  were  in  receipt  of  out-relief  from  the  Lambeth 
guardians.  Dr.  Alice  Johnson,  Medical  Officer  to  the 
schools  of  the  Ijambeth  Union  at  Norwood,  with  great 
kindness  furnished  me  with  similar  particulars  concerning 
462  children  under  her  charge  there,  so  that  it  has  been 
possible  to  make  some  interesting  comparisons  between 
the  two  sets. 

Certain  of  these  particulars  are  not  strictly  comparable 
with  similar  particulars  collected  by  myself  in  other 
unions.  For  example,  the  classificatiDn  of  the  state  of 
nutrition  of  the  children  is  an  arbitrary  one,  and  the 
same  set  of  children  would  quite  possibly  be  slightly 
differently  classified  by  different  observers.  I  wish, 
therefore,  to  make  no  comparisons  in  such  matters 
between  the  Lambeth  Union  and  the  others. 

But  the  figures  in  the  two  series  of  the  Lambeth 
out-relief  and  the  Norwood  children  are  strictly  com- 
parable, as  Dr.  Alice  Johnson  collected  both  series. 

I  was  particularly  glad  to  get  these  two  series  that  I 
might,  as  far  as  possilile,  test  the  question  of  how  far 
the  condition  of  out-relief  children  was  due  to  family 
defects,  and  how  far  to  the  conditions  of  life  under  which 
the  children  are  living,  to  defects  of  food,  housing  and 
general  care. 

See  General  Report  on  the  physical  condition  of  out- 
relief  children,  Part  V.,  page  118. 

The  tables  of  comparative  heights  and  weights  shov/ 
that  both  out-relief  and  Norwood  children  are  light  and 
short  for  their  age.  Out-relief  children  are  up  to  the 
standard  until  after  four  years  old.  The  Norwood 
children  are  small  at  the  age  at  which  we  first  meet 
them,  namely  four  years. 

It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  Norwood  children  are 
•proportionately  heavier  for  their  height  than  the  out- 
relief  children.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  Table  II.,  i.e., 
Norwood  children  are  better  nourished,  though  they 
are  smaller  for  their  age  at  most  ages  than  are  the  out- 
xelief  children. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  that  the  Norwood 
children  have  fewer  defects  than  the  out-relief  children. 

In  the  matter  of  general  disease,  of  159  out-relief  boys, 
eleven  were  returned  as  anajmic,  two  were  suffering  from 


endocarditis,  two  had  lest  an  eye,  two  had  tuberculous 
glands,  seven  were  subject  to  bronchitis,  four  had 
blepharitis,  one  was  suffering  from  eczema,  one  from 
adenoids— so  that  nineteen  (nearly  12  per  cent.)  out  of 
159  boys  seen  at  school  and  supposedly  in  health,  needed 
special  medical  care.  It  has  been  very  noticeable  in  the 
large  urban  unions,  especially  in  Liverpool  and  Lambeth, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  seen  were  maimed 
or  scarred  in  some  way,  showing  scars  of  old  burns  and 
cuts,  always  disfiguring  and  often  amounting  to  a 
deformity. 

Of  the  160  girls — nineteen  were  returned  as  anaemic, 
four  were  subject  to  bronchitis,  the  same  number  to 
rheumatism,  one  showed  marked  spinal  curvature,  two 
were  deaf,  two  had  tuberculous  glands,  one  was  an 
epileptic,  one  had  suffered  from  gastric  ulcer,  one  had 
eczema,  one  had  adenoids,  while  one  was  f-aid  to  have 
phthisis. 

So  that  of  160  girls  seen  at  school,  thirty-seven  (23  per 
cent.)  were  needing  special  medical  care  and  oversight. 
Two  girls  and  one  boy  showed  signs  of  congenital 
syphilis. 

Of  the  236  girls  in  the  Norwood  schools,'  seven  had 
some  defect  of  hearing,  five  were  mentally  defective, 
three  had  defective  speech,  while  one  was  a  cripple  from 
old  rickets ;  this  is  an  enormously  high  proportion  of 
mental  defect,  and  strong  evidence  for  my  conclusion 
that  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  very  poor  stock  at  least 
as  poor  as  the  out-relief  families. 

Table  III.  shows  particulars  collected  by  Miss 
Longman  and  Miss  Phillips  of  the  out-relief  children 
absent  from  school  on  account  of  illness.  It  is  seen  that 
amongst  them  there  was  a  great  deal  of  illness  of  various 
kinds. 

I  saw  a  great  many  of  the  out-relief  children  myself,  and 
was  struck  by  the  large  number  whose  eyelids  were  pig- 
mented and  their  faces  pasty  and  unwholesome,  even 
where  the  children  were  fairly  well  nourished.  This 
had,  I  think,  two  causes  either  the  children  were  kept 
up  too  late  and  did  not  get  enough  sleep  or  they  slept 
in  stuffy  rooms. 

Also  large  numbers  of  the  children  had  a  curious 
patchy  roughness  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  a  sort  of  mild 
seborrhceic  eczema,  this  was  commonest  in  the  poorest 
schools  where  almost  every  child  seen  was  affected,  but 
the  children  were  not  of  necessity  the  most  poorly 
nourished. 


Table  I  —Average  Heights  and  Weights  of  Lambeth  Out-Relief  Children,  with  Deviations  from  the 

Anthropometric  Committee's  Averages. 


Age. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

No.  Cases 
Examined. 

Av.W'ght 
lbs. 

Deviation 
lbs. 

Av.  Height  Deviation 
ins_      1  ins. 

No.  Cases 'Av.  W'ght 
Examined.!  lbs. 

Deviation  A  v.  Height  Deviation, 
lbs.      1      ins.      1  ins. 

1 

36-2 

-H2-2 

36'6 

+  VQ 

4 

37  3 

4-0-3 

39-6 

4-2-6 

3 

36-2 

+  -2 

38-9 

-f-2-9 

5 

9 

37-4 

-2-5 

39-2 

-1-8 

12 

36-9 

-2-7 

40-9 

-1-  -1 

6 

8 

386 

-5-8 

42-7 

-1-3 

16 

41-2 

-1-2 

42-6 

0 

7 

10 

43-5 

-6-2 

44-0 

-2-0 

16 

44-9 

-1-8 

44-6 

+  -1 

8 

18 

49-3 

-5-6 

46-2 

-  -9 

10 

57-8 

-  -4 

47-1 

-1-  -5 

9 

18 

54-4 

-  -6 

48-5 

-1-2 

26 

50-1 

-5-4 

503 

4-1-6 

10 

25 

60-1 

-7-4 

50-0 

-1-8 

22 

55-9 

-6-1 

49-5 

-1-6 

Jl 

21 

64-5 

-75 

52-0 

-1-5 

26 

61-3 

-68 

50-8 

-2-3 

12 

19 

72-1 

-4-6 

54-5 

-  -5 

13 

70-7 

-5'7 

53-9 

-1-8 

13 

16 

75-8 

-6-8 

55-0 

-1-9 

12 

75-9 

-111 

55-6 

-2-2 

14 

2 

83  6 

-8-4 

58-5 

-  -8 

2 

95-3 

-1-4 

59-4 

-  -4 
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APPENDIX  XXIL— Continued, 
(a)  Lambeth. 

Table  II.— Showing  Dififerences  in  Height  and  Weight  between  the  Lambeth  Out-Relief  Cliildren  and  those  in  the 
Poor  Law  Schools  at  Norwood.    Norwood  Children  taken  as  the  Standard. 


Boys. 


A  

Age. 

No. 
Examined 
Norwood. 

NO; 

Examined 
O.K. 

Deviation  in 
Weight  lbs. 

Deviation  in 
Height  ins. 

No. 

JJj  AcllIlillCU. 

M  orwood 

No. 

r ,  vn  111  1  n  Pel 

O.K. 

Deviation  in 
Weight  lbs. 

Deviation  in 
Height  ins. 

3 

A 

17 
f 

o 

o 

+ 

2-4 

+ 

2-4 

6 

3 

+ 

1-5 

+ 

1-2 

5 

11 

9 

+ 

■7 

+ 

•4 

9 

12 

■3 

+ 

1-1 

6 

15 

8 

+ 

5-5 

+ 

1-5 

9 

16 

+ 

•9 

+ 

1-3 

7 

16 

10 

+ 

•0 

+ 

2-0 

19 

16 

•1 

+ 

1-4 

8 

24 

18 

■6 

+ 

1-1 

28 

10 

+ 

5-4 

+ 

2-9 

9 

19 

18 

+ 

31 

2-4 

23 

26 

2-8 

+ 

3-0 

10 

28 

25 

+ 

31 

+ 

1-6 

32 

22 

1-6 

+ 

•3 

11 

34 

21 

+ 

6-2 

+ 

1-5 

28 

26 

2-9 

•2 

12 

33 

19 

+ 

4-9 

+ 

27 

21 

13 

+ 

6-6 

+ 

2-6 

13 

20 

17 

+ 

4-0 

+ 

1-6 

30 

13 

4-3 

•2 

14 

15 

2 

+ 

1-9 

+ 

2-5 

24 

2 

+ 

7-2 

3-0 

Girls 


Table  III. — Physical  condition  of  Lambeth  Out-Relief  Children. 


Out-Relief  Children. 

Children  in  Norwood 
Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Total  number  examined  

159 

160 

319 

226 

236 

462 

Nutrition  good   

23 

30 

53 

68 

111 

179 

„  fair   

101 

89 

190 

134 

96 

230 

»  poor   

35 

41 

76 

24 

29 

53 

Glands  needing  treatment 

2 

3 

5 

1 

0 

1 

,,  enlarged  

59 

62 

121 

48 

62 

110 

Poor  teeth  

55 

48 

103 

66 

36 

102 

Table  IIIa. — Physical  condition  of  Lambeth  Out-Relief  Children. 
Percentages  calculated  from  Table  III. 


Lambeth  Out-Relief  Children. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Nutrition  good   

14  5 

18-8 

16-6 

30-1 

47-0 

387 

„  fair   

63-5 

55-6 

596 

59-3 

407 

49-8 

„  poor   

22-0 

25-6 

23-8 

10-6 

12-3 

11  5 

Glands    markedly  enlarged, 
needing  treatment 

1-3 

19 

1-6 

•4 

•2 

Glands  enlarged  

37-1 

.38- 

37-9 

21  2 

26-3 

23-8 

Poor  teeth  

34-6 

30-0 

32-3 

29  2 

15-3 

22-1 

Children  in  Norwood 
Schools. 


429. 
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TABLE   IV.— Lambeth.    Children  away  from  School  111  in  January— March,  1907. 


District  I. 

L/ase  rs  0. 

9 

F. 

11. 

Attending  Brompton  Hospital.  Phthisis.   

Not  allowed  to  attend  school. 

13 

F. 

7.  5. 

Whooping  cough. 

14 

F. 

4. 

Whooping  cough. 

25 

F. 

4. 

Swollen  glands  in  neck. 

F. 

4. 

Accident  to  eye.    Stick  poked  into  it. 

30 

F. 

11. 

A  nseniia. 

32 

F. 

9. 

Whooping  cough. 

Case  31. 

M. 

6. 

In  Swanley  Ophthalmic  School.    Ophthalmia  and 

spinal  disease. 

District  II. 

8 

F. 

16. 

Crippled  and  defective. 

28 

M 

7. 

Ringworm. 

District  III. 

None. 

District  IV, 

17 

M. 

6. 

Tubercular  disease,  spine  and  ankle.     Now  in  a 

Home  at  Margate. 

District  V, 

6 

M. 

5. 

Poisoned  foot. 

11 

F. 

4. 

Scarlet  fever  and  ringworm. 

District  VI. 

9 

F. 

10. 

Phthisis. 

14 

F. 

1?. 

Anaemia. 

M. 

10. 

Whooping  cough. 

District  VIL 

A 

F. 

13. 

10 

M. 

5. 

Sores  on  head. 

District  VIII. 

4 

M. 

4. 

Cough  and  heavy  cold  on  chest. 

9 

F. 

5. 

Debility. 

15 

F. 

4. 

Whooping  cough. 

16 

F. 

7. 

Gastritis. 

23 

M. 

5. 

Scarlet  fever. 

District  IX. 

None. 

(&)  LIVERPCOL. 

Physical  Condition  of    Ottt-Relief  Children  in 
THE  Parish  of  Liveepool. 

In  this  Union  there  were  730  dependent  children, 
of  whom  560  were  seen  by  Miss  Phillips  and  Miss  Long- 
man, and  particulars  concerning  their  health  gathered  by 
observation  and  by  questioning  parents  and  teachers. 
These  particulars  are  summarised  in  Table  V.  I  ex- 
amined in  the  schools  112  of  these  children  and  paiticu- 
lars  concerning  th^r  physical  condition  are  summarised 
in  Table  I.  and  II.,  the  facts  thus  obtained  seemed  to  me 
so  serious  that  I  examined  84  other  children  from  the  same 


schools,  selected  absolutely  at  random,  in  order  to  see 
whether  their  physical  condition  differed  from  that  of  the 
Out  Relief  children.  The  particulars  concerning  these 
control  children  are  summarised  in  Tables  III.  and  IV. 

The  children  are  divided  into  three  classes  according 
to  their  growth.  The  children  in  Classes  II.  and  III. 
we  e  all  noticeably  small,  those  in  class  III.  were,  very 
markedly  so,  miserable  stunted  little  creatures.  The 
children  were  again  divided  into  three  classes  according 
to  their  nutrition.  This  classification  was  founded  on 
fatness  or  thinness,  firmness  of  tissues  and  colour — the 
classification  is  of  course  quite  arbi':rary,  but  the 
children  placed  in  Class  III.  were  all  miserable  little 
creatures,  thin,  pale,  and  undergrown. 


Table  I. 

Out-Relief  Children,  showing  Numbers  in  each  Class. 


Number  examined 
CI 

Growth  - 


I. — Well  and  fairly  grown 
CI.  IL— Small  - 
CI.  III.— Very  small       -  - 
CI.    L— Well  nourished- 
Nutrition       CI.  II.— Fairly     „       -      -  - 
CI  Ill.-Poorly    „       -      .  - 
Number  who  were  mouth  breathers 
Number  showing  enlarged  tonsils  -      -      .  - 
„      glands  -       -       -  - 
impetigo  or  unhealthy  sores,  etc. 
eczema  of  lids,  chronic  conjuncti^ 
otitis  media       -       .       .  - 
bad  teeth  


Boys. 

Girls.  • 

Total 

59 

53 

112 

34 

37 

71 

10 

5 

15 

15 

11 

26 

24 

25 

49 

19 

19 

38 

16 

9 

25 

16 

6 

22 

5 

9 

14 

11 

23 

34 

8 

5 

13 

6 

7 

13 

1 

0 

I 

36 

25 

61 
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APPENDIX  XXU.—Coniinued. 
(A)  Liverpool. 

Tjble  II. — Same  figures  worked  in  Percentages  of  Total  Numbers. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals 

f  CI.     I. — Well  and  fairly  grown 

57T) 

70  (nearly) 

63 

Growth  - 

CI.   II.— Small 

17 

9 

13 

(   CI.  III.— Very  small       -       .       -       -  . 

2.5 

20-5 

23 

f  CI.     I. —Well  nourished-       -       -       -  . 

40 

47 

43-5 

Nutrition 

CI.  IL— Fairly  „--.-- 

32 

36  (nearly) 

34  (nearly 

I  CI.  IIL— Poorly  „  

27 

17 

22 

Per  cent,  who  were  mouth  breathers    -  .... 

27 

11 

19 

Per  cent,  showing  enlarged  tonsils-       .       .       .  . 

8 

16 

12-5 

)i  n 

„  glands  

18 

43 

57 

«  ;i 

„      impetigo  or  unhealthy  sores,  etc. 

13 

9-5 

lis 

i» 

„      chronic  eczema  of  lids,  etc. 

10 

13 

11 

)i  )) 

„      otitis  media  

17  (neariy) 

0 

■9  (almost) 

))  >.' 

„      bad  teeth  -  - 

60 

47 

54 

Table  III. — Physical  Condition  of  JIon-Pauper  Children  in  certain  Liverpool  Elementary  Schools. 

Number  examined  -------- 

43 

41 

84 

■  CI.     I. — Well  and  fairly  grown  -       -       -  - 

27 

29 

56 

Growth  - 

CI.  IL— Small  ------- 

14 

10 

24 

.CI.  IIL— Very  small  

2 

2 

4 

CI.     I. — Well  nourished    -      -             -  - 

20 

26 

46 

Nutrition  ■ 

CI.  IL— Fairly  „   

16 

7 

23 

.CI.  IIL-Poorly  „   

7 

8 

15 

Number  who  were  mouth  breathers  ----- 

13 

1 

14 

n 

„    showed  enlarged  tonsils  -      -      -      -  - 

7 

3 

10 

)) 

„  glands  

4 

6 

10 

)) 

„        „      inflamed  lids,  &c.       -       -  - 

5 

4 

9 

>) 

„       „     impetigo,  ifec.  

2 

3 

5 

» 

„        „     bad  teeth  

21 

18 

39 

Table  IV.— Percentages  of  the  foregoing  figures. 


^  CI.    I.—  Well  and  fairly  grown  -      -      -  .. 

63  (nearly) 

70 

66-5 

Growth  -  - 

CI.  IL-Small  -      -  - 

32-5 

24 

28-5 

.CI.  IIL— Very  small  

4-5 

5  (nearly) 

4-8  (nearly) 

CI.    I.— Well  nourished  

46-5 

63 

54*5 

Nutrition- 

CI.  IL— Fairly  „   

375 

16 

27 

.CI.  Ill.-Poorly  „   

16 

19-5 

18  (nearly) 

Per  cent,  who  were  mouth  breathers  

30 

2-5 

16-5 

„    showed  enlarged  tonsils         -       -       -  - 

16 

7 

12  (nearly) 

»                 glands  -              -       -  - 

9 

14-5 

12  (nearly) 

„         „     inflamed  lids,  &c.      .      .      -  . 

11-5 

10 

10-5 

-) 

„         „     impetigo,  unhealthy  sores,  A'c.  - 

4-5 

7 

6  (nearly) 

11 

„         ,,     bad  teeth  

49 

44 

46 

429. 


2  L  2 
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APPENDIX  XXIL— Continued, 
(b)  Liverpool. 

Notes  on  Tables  I. — IV. 

Almost  every    child  examined 
marked  as  abnormal  only 


Table  V. 


Enlarged  Glands. 
showed  palpable  glands.  I 

those  whom  in  ordinary  practice  I  should  consider  needed 
watching  or  treatment.  Only  the  cervical  and  sub- 
mental glands  were  examined. 

Under  Inflamed  lids,  etc.,  I  noted  all  cases  with  chronic 
eczema  of  the  lids,  conjunctivitis,  etc.  The  great  majority 
of  these  cases  were  doubtless  in  need  of  glasses  in  addi- 
tion to  local  treatment. 

Under  Impetigo,  etc.,  I  noted  all  the  cases  of 
impetigo,  unhealthy  and  infected  sores  and  wounds,  and 
weeping  eczema,  etc. 

In  certain  of  the  poorest  schools  almost  every  child 
examined  had  patches  of  a  sort  of  dry  seborrhoeic 
eczema  of  the  face.  These  were  not  of  necessity  the 
worst  nourished  children,  but  it  was  certainly  much 
more  common  in  the  poorest  schools  and  amongst  the 
poorest  children.  I  consider  it  is  connected  with  a  poor 
state  of  nutrition  of  the  skin. 

Bad  Teeth. — The  children  noted  here  had  all  many 
teeth  decayed.  Children  having  only  milk  teeth  were 
not  put  into  this  class  unless  almost  all  the  teeth  were 
decayed  or  the  enamel  very  imperfect.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  Out- Relief  children  examined  only  one  boy 
(aged  six)  and  seven  girls  (of  whom  only  two  were  over 
seven)  showed  perfect  teeth.  Of  the  Out-Relief  children 
examined,  eight  (four  boys  and  four  girls)  showed 
symptoms  of  general  disease,  including  one  hip  disease 
(quiescent),  one  early  phthisis,  four  cases  of  bronchial 
catarrh,  one  valvular  heart  disease,  and  one  Otitis 
Media.  This  last  child  was  microcephalic  and  mentally 
defective. 

Under  the  conditions  of  the  examination,  cases  of 
early  lung  disease  would  very  easily  escape  detection. 

Amongst  the  non-pauper  children,  there  was  one  case 
with  masses  of  tuberculous  glands  in  the  neck  and  one 
of  bronchial  catarrh. 

The  numbers  examined  are  too  small  for  very 
weighty  comparisons  to  be  made  between  the  condition 
of  pauper  and  non-pauper  children,  but  it  is  noticeable 
that  there  is  a  distinctly  larger  proportion  of  very  ill-grown 
and  ill-nourished  children  amongst  the  Out  Relief  cases, 
and  also  of  cases  of  skin  infection  (impetigo,  etc.). 


Liverpool. — Children    away   from  '-School  III, 
June,  1907. 


oase 

Age 

IN  0. 

or  Sex. 

Distric 

t  I.W. 

10 

M.  4 

15 

M.  8 

21 

M.  10 

39 

M.  11 

63 

F.  6 

64 

TVT  A 

M.  4 

Distric 

t  LE. 

8 

M.  12 

F.  8 

37 

r.  6 

45 

M.  10 

r .  5 

Distric 

t  IL 

19 

F.  12 

F.  4 

Distric 

i-    T  TT 
t  ill. 

1 
1 

F  19 

J.     ■  1^ 

3 

M.  8 

M.  4 

10 

M.  8 

F.  5 

15 

M.  8 

24 

F.  9 

Distric 

t  IV. 

15 

F.  13 

22 

F.  8 

26 

M.  9 

27 

M.  5 

28 

F.  8 

29 

F.  10 

F.  8 

M.  7 

Illness. 


Cut  on  head. 

Enteric  fever.  Had  operation  on  hip. 
Swollen  face  from  bad  tooth. 
Sore  on  ankle. 

Eye  disease  following  measles.  Lost 
1  eye.  Still  attending  Eye  Hospital. 
Sore  leg. 

Erysipelas. 
Erysipelas. 
Illness  not  known. 
Sore  eyes. 
Eczema  on  head. 

Whooping  cough. 
Whooping  cough. 

Eczema. 
Abscess  in  face. 
Abscess  in  face. 
Eczema. 

Sore  eyes.   In  hospital. 
Cold  on  chest. 
Illness  not  known. 

Phthisis. 
Sore  eyes. 
Ringworm. 
Cold. 
Sore  eyes. 

In  Convalescent  Homes.    All  "are 
phthisical. 


(c)  YORK. 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  OUT-RELIEF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  YORK  OUT-RELIEF  UNION. 


Of  the  286  children  who  were  in  receipt  of  Out-relief 
at  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  180  were  seen  at  school  and 
particulars  concerning  them  are  embodied  ia  the  following 
Tables.  Of  the  other  106,  some  were  away  ill.  Par- 
ticnlars  of  the  illnesses  were  obtained  in  a  few  cases  and 
are  given  below.  Others  were  absent  with  no  reason 
given.    Others  were  below  school  age. 


York.— Children  under  14  away  from  School  III. 
F.   5    ...    Doctor  says,  " debility  and  anaemia."  Having 

Scott's  Emulsion.    May  be  away  for  ill- 

healtb. 

F.  10    ...    Absent  with  ringworn,  5  weeks. 
F.   9    ...    Absent  because  in  couatry,  2  weeks'. 
F.   7    ...    Absent  with  sores  on  head. 
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APPENDIX  XXlI.—Continued. 
(c)  York. 

Table  I.— Average  Weights  and  Heights  of  Out-Kelief  Children  in  the  York  Union. 


Boys. 

Gills. 

Total  No. 
Examined  at 
each  age. 

Agp. 

■  

No. 
Examined 
at  each  age. 

Av.  Weight. 

Av.  Height. 

No. 
Examined  at 
tach  age. 

Av.  Weight. 

Av.  Height. 

3 

1 

1 

St. 

2 

ft. 

2 

ins. 
11 

St. 

lbs. 

ft. 

ins. 

4 

14 

7 

9 

3 

1 

7 

9 

r; 
u 

O 

1  3 

5 

11 

2 

2 

6 

3 

9 

2 

8^ 

3 

3J 

6 

23 

11 

2 

12 

3 

53 

12 

2 

3 

5i 

7 

19 

10 

3 

H 

3 

9 

9 

3 

u 

3 

8 

8 

24 

15 

3 

3 

8| 

9 

3 

6J 

3 

lOf 

9 

20 

11 

3 

9f 

3 

9 

3 

4 

3 

10 

10 

21 

11 

4 

.3 
4 

4 

10 

4 

3 

4 

3 

11 

14 

5 

4 

4 

6i 

9 

4 

9 

4 

7 

12 

21 

10 

4 

7^ 

4 

6 

11 

4 

7f 

4 

7 

13 

11 

7 

5 

4 

6| 

4 

5 

4f 

4 

8J 

14 

15 

1 

1 

5 

2 

4 

Totals 

180 

90 

90 

Table  II. — Average  Weights  and  Heights.— Anthropometric  Committee's  Average. 


BOYS. 

GIRLS. 

Age. 

Weight. 

Height. 

Deviation  in 
relief. 

York  Out- 
Boy  p. 

Weight. 

Height. 

Deviat'on  in  York  Out- 
relief.  Girls. 

Weight. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Height. 

Ib^. 

ins. 

ins. 

lbs. 

ins. 

lbs. 

ins. 

3 

S4 

35 

+  3-5 

+  0 

31-5 

34 

4 

37 

37 

+3 

—75 

36 

36 

—2 

-hi  75 

5 

39-9 

41 

—5-9 

—3  75 

39  0 

46  8 

-31 

—  1 

6 

44-4 

44 

—44 

—2-25 

42  4 

42-6 

-  3 

-1-1 

7 

49-7 

46 

—4 

-1 

46  7 

44  5 

-  3  45 

—  0  5 

8 

54-9 

47-1 

—9-16 

—2-35 

52-2 

46  6 

—3-7 

-1-0 

9 

60  9 

49-7 

—915 

—2-2 

55-5 

48-7 

--9  5 

— 2-r 

10 

67-5 

51-8 

-10-75 

-2-3 

620 

51-1 

—5 

tP 

11 

72  0 

53-5 

—6-2 

+  0 

68  1 

53-1 

—5 

+  1  9 

12 

76  7 

55 

—13-2 

—  1 

76  4 

55-7 

-12-65 

—2  7 

13 

82-6 

566 

—11-1 

—2  4 

87-0 

57-8 

—12-25 

—10 

14 

92  0 

59-3 

96  7 

59-8 

15 

102-7 

62-2 

104  2 

60-9  , 

1 

—31  8 

—4  65 
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APPENDIX  XXU.—Continue(^. 
(c)  YOEK. 

Table  III. — NuTKinoN  of  Ouc-reltep  Chilbrex         Tablr  IVa  — Puevious  Table  in  Percentages  of 
IN  THE  York  Union.  Total  Number  Examined. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Nutrition  God 

36 

42 

78 

„  Fair 

34 

32 

66 

„  Poop 

17 

14 

31 

Totals 

87 

88 

175 

Table  IIIa. — Same  Table 

IN  Percentages. 

Boyp. 

Gill-. 

Totale. 

Nutrition  Good 

41-0 

47"o 

44-5 

Fair 

39 

36-5 

38 

„  Puor 

19-5 

16 

17-5 

Table  IV.— Physical  Condition  of  Out-relief 
Childrsn  in  the  York  Union. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Total  number  examined  ... 

89 

94 

183 

Mouth  breatters   

23 

11 

34 

Enlarged  tonsils  

19 

10 

29 

Enlarged  glands   

29 

13 

42 

Impetigo,unliealthy  sores,ifc:c. 

2 

3 

5 

Inflamed  lids   

1 

6 

7 

Bad  teeth 

3] 

22 

53 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

MoatL  breathers   

26 

11-5 

18-5 

Per  ctnt.  with  enlarged  tonsils 

21 

10-5 

16 

II             »  glands 

32-5 

14 

23 

„         impetigo,  &c.... 
„          inflamed  lids 
Bad  tefth 

2-5 
1  (over) 
35 

3-5 
(nearly) 
6-5 

23-5 

2-5  (over) 
4 

( almost 
29 

The  condition  of  the  York  out- relief  children  was  more 
like  that  which  I  have  found  in  rural  unions. 

The  children  were  clean  and  well  dressed.  There  were 
very  few  dirty  heads,  but  the  children  were  poorly 
nourished  and  undergrown.  About  10  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  of  enlarged  glands  were  serious  and  about  half  of 
th  3  cases  of  enlarged  tonsils. 

In  the  poorly  nourished  children  there  were  a  good 
many  cases  of  impetigo  and  unhealthy-looking  sores 
and  wounds. 

Four  girls  and  seven  boys  had  perfect  teeth.  Four  boys 
were  found  a.t  school  sufTering  from  bronchial  catarrh,  one 
boy  and  one  girl  from  profound  anaemia.  In  three  cases 
amongst  the  boys  there  was  ground  for  suspicion  of  early 
tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs. 

One  boy  had  marked  osseous  deformity  from  rickets. 
One  girl  had  otitis  media.  One  tinea  tonsurans,  and  was 
attending  school. 

The  general  impression  gathered  from  examination 
was  that  the  out-relief  children  in  York  are  well  cared 
for.  They  were  clean  and  well  kept.  They  are  below 
the  average  both  in  height  and  weight,  much  more 
markedly  in  weight  than  in  height — showing  that  they 
are  poorly  nourished.  This  discrepancy  is  much  more 
marked  as  the  children  get  older. 

These  facts  are  borne  out  by  the  large  number  of 
children  classed  as  having  poor  nutrition,  17"5  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  almost  20  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  16  per 
cent,  of  the  girls. 


(d)  WARWICK. 


PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  OUT-RELIEF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  WARWICK  Ux\"ION. 


WARWICK  OUT-RELIEF  CHILDREN. 

Owing  to  the  kindness  of  the  Warwickshire  Educa- 
iion  Committee  I  was  able  to  eee  at  school  all  the 
children  in  receipt  of  relief  who  were  attending  eohool 
a,nd  to  get  a  report  on  them  from  their  teachers.  The 
out-relief  children  were  on  the  whole  well  cared  for, 
well  dressed,  clean  and  tidy.  The  standard  of  dress  and 
perBonal  cleanliness  was  high.  There  were  a  few  really 
neglected  children  in  the  poorer  schools  in  Leamington, 
also  in  one  or  two  of  the  outlying  villages.  The  nutri- 
tion of  the  children  was  only  fair.  There  were  a  fair 
number  of  cases  of  disease.  Their  intelligence  seemed 
much  on  a  level  with  their  claesmates. 


There  were  a  considerable  number  of  children  with 
palpable  lymphatic  glands  and  slightly  enlarged 
tonsils.  I  think  this  is  probably  due  to  local  condi- 
tions, and  would  have  been  found  amongst  the  general 
rnn  of  children  in  the  elementary  schools.  In  height 
and  weight  the  childi-en  are  fairly  up  to  the 
Anthropometric  Committee's  average  during  the  earlier 
years  of  school  life,  but  during  the  later  years  they  fall 
below,  specially  in  weight.  There  were  a  few  very 
small,  poorly  nourished  children  amongst  the  neglected 
looking  children  mentioned  above,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions these  were  pointed  out  to  me  by  teachers  as 
children  coming  from  very  low  class  families,  unsatis- 
factory in  every  way,  "  poor  stock." 
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APPENDIX  XXII.— Continued, 
(d)  Warwick. 
TABLE  I. 

Physical  Condition  of  Out-Belief  Children,  Warwick  Union. 


Average  Heights  and  Weights. 


Age. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

No.  of  Cases 
Examined. 

Weight. 

Height. 

No.  of  Cases 
Examined. 

Weight. 

Height. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

Total  number 
Examined. 

2 
I 
3 
4 
8 
4 
7 
6 
.5 
9 
3 

32-4 

33 

41-7 

45-4 

49-9 

53-5 

62-  6 
60 

63-  2 

75-  2 

76-  7 

35-6 
35-3 

42-  2 

43-  9 
46-6 
48-4 
50-7 

50-  1 

51-  4 
55 
54-6 

4 
3 
7 
8 
6 
5 
9 
6 
4 
8 

36-  4 

37-  1 
42-2 
48 
47-7 
55-9 
61-7 
69-1 
71-3 
83-6 

38-  9 

39-  2 
42  8 
46i 
46-6 
48-8 
50-6 
53-1 
55-5 
58 

62 

60 

TABLE  IL 

Average  Heights  and  Weights  (Anthropometric  Committee)  with  Deviations  of  the 

Warwick  Out-Relief  Children. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Age. 

Average 

Average 

Deviation 

Deviation 

Average 

Average 

Deviation 

Deviation 

Weight. 

Height. 

in  Weight. 

in  H?ight. 

Weight. 

Height. 

in  Weight. 

in  Height. 

lbs. 

ins. 

lbs. 

ins. 

lbs. 

ins. 

lbs. 

ins- 

3 

34 

35 

-1-6 

+  -6 

4 

37 

37 

-  -4 

--1-7 

36 

36 

+  -4 

+  2  9 

5 

39-9 

41-0 

+  1-9 

+  1-2 

39-6 

40-8 

-2-5 

-If) 

6 

44-4 

44-0 

+  -1 

-  -1 

42-4 

42'6 

—  '2 

+  -2 

7 

49-7 

46  0 

+  -2 

+  -6 

46-7 

44  5 

+  13 

+  1-6 

47-1 

-1-4 

+  1-3 

52-2 

46-6 

--4-5 

±  -0 

8 

54-9 

9 

60-4 

49-7 

+  2-2 

+  ro 

55-6 

48-7 

+  -4 

+  -1 

10 

67-5 

51-8 

-7-5 

-1-7 

62-0 

51-1 

-  -3 

11 

72-0 

53-5 

-8-8 

-2  1 

68-1 

53-1 

+  -1 

±  -0 

12 

.76-7 

55-0 

-1-5 

±  -0 

76-4 

55'7 

-5-1 

-  -2 

13 

82-6 

66-9 

-5-9 

-2-3 

87-0 

57-8 

-3-4 

+  2 

TABLE  III.  TABLE  IIIa. 

WARWICK  UNION.  WARWICK  UNION. 


Physical  Condition  of  Out-Relief  Children.  Physical  Condition  of  Out-Relief  Childrex. 


Boys. 

■ 

Girls. 

Totals. 

(Percentages 

of  Preceding  Table.) 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Nutrition  good  - 

16 

29 

4 

Nutrition  fair  - 

26 

25 

51 

Nutrition  good  - 

3075 

4675 

39-47 

Nutrition  poor  - 

10 

18 

Nutrition  fair  - 

50 

40-3 

44-7o 
(almost 

Total  number  examined  - 

52 

62 

114 

Nutrition  poor  - 

19-2 

12-9 

lo-8 
(almost) 

I 
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APPENDIX  XXIL— Continued, 
(d)  Warwick. 


TABLE  IV. 
WARWICK  UNION. 


Physical  Condition  of  Out-Pcelief  Children. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Total  numbers  examined  - 

53 

62 

115 

Enlarged  glands 

34 

34 

68 

Enlarged  tonsils 

9 

14 

23 

Mouth  breathers 

5 

4 

9 

Blepharitis   and  conjunc- 
tivitis 

3 

5 

8 

ImiDetigo,  etc.     -       -  - 

2 

0 

2 

Bad  teeth  -      -      -  - 

14 

15 

29 

Otitis  media 

1 

0 

1 

TABLE  IVa. 
WARWICK  UNION. 


Physical  Condition  of  Out-Relief  Children 
(Percentages  from  Table  IV.) 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Enlarged  glands 

64-25 

54-8 

59 

Enlarged  tonsils 

17 

22-6 

20 

Mouth  breathers 

9-5 

6-5 

7-8 

Blepharitis    and  conjunc- 
tivitis 

5-6 

8 

7 

(^almost) 

Impetigo,  etc.  - 

3-25 

0 

1-73 

Bad  teeth  - 

26-5 

24-25 

25-25 

Otitis  Media 

1-9 

(almost) 

0 

•87 

(almost) 

(e)  BRADFORD. 
PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  OUT-RELIEF  CHILDREN. 


Out  of  184  children  in  receipt  of  out-relief  at  the  date 
of  my  visit  to  Bradford  102  were  seen,  almost  all  at 
school.  The  children  were  small  for  their  years  but 
fairly  nourished,  and  on  the  whole  very  clean  in  their 
persons  and  clothes. 

My  visit  was  paid  in  wet  autumn  weather  when  colds 
were  rife,  and  1  think  the  enlarged  tonsils  and  mouth 
breathers  would  have  been  distinctly  fewer  at  a 
more  clement  season.  There  were  several  children 
who  had  won  scholarships  to  higher  grade  schools 
and  were  attending  at  those  schools.  These  were  all 
children  of  good  physical  type,  well  nourished  and 
well  looked  after. 


Owing  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Crowley,  Medical  Officer 
to  the  Education  Committee,  Bradford,  I  obtained  par- 
ticulars of  the  average  heights  and  weights  of  children 
attending  the  poorer  elementary  schools  in  Bradforc",  the 
average  in  which  was  markedly  below  that  of  the  better 
class  schools. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  height  and  weight  of 
children  in  these  poorer  schools  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Bradford  Out  Relief  children,  who,  owing  to  the 
policy  of  the  Guardians,  come  on  the  -whole  of  well- 
doing respectable  families. 


Average  Weights  and  Heights  of  the  Bradford  Out-Relief  Children,  and  deviations  amongst  them  from  the 

Anthropometric  Committee's  averages. 


Boys. 


-Age. 

No. 
Exam- 
ined. 

Average 
Weight, 
lbs. 

Deviation 
lbs. 

Average 
Height, 
ins. 

Deviation, 
ins. 

No. 
Exam- 
ined. 

Average 
Weight, 
lbs. 

Deviation, 
lbs. 

'Average 
Height, 
ins. 

Deviation 
ins. 

3 

2 

30-1 

-  3-9 

34-5 

-  -5 

10 

4 

2 

36-0 

-  1-0 

36-4 

-  -6 

2 

37-9 

-(-1-9 

38-7 

4-2-7 

5 

7 

38-3 

-  1-6 

40-3 

-  -7 

6 

360 

-3-6 

38-2 

-2-6 

6 

6 

46-4 

+  2-0 

43-1 

-  -9 

5 

40-3 

-2-1 

42-1 

-  -5 

7 

7 

45-5 

-  4-2 

43-2 

-2-8 

8 

43-0 

-3-7 

43-6 

-  -9 

S 

6 

48-7 

-  6-2 

45-8 

-1-3 

14 

47  6 

-4-6 

46-0 

-  -6 

.9 

6 

58-5 

-  1-9 

48-9 

-  -8 

0 

48-9 

-6-6 

46-3 

-2-4 

10 

6 

57-2 

-10-3 

49-0 

-2-8 

2 

55-8 

-6-2 

49-7 

-1-4 

11 

5 

64-6 

-  7-4 

52-2 

-1-3 

6 

59-5 

-8-6 

51-4 

-1-7 

12 

3 

70-7 

-  6-0 

52-8 

-2-2 

2 

80-8 

4-4-4 

57-2 

+  1-5 

13 

5 

68-9 

-13-7 

53-2 

-3-7 

3 

77-6 

-9-4 

56-5 

-1-3 

Girls. 


The  number  of  cases  is  too  small  to  give  a  steady  average. 
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APPENDIX  XXII.— Continued, 
(e)  Bradford. 

Bradford  Out-Relief  Children  compared  with  poorer  Bradford  Schools  (Poorer  schools  taken  as  Standanl). 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Age. 

No. 

Averao'e 
Weight 
in  lbs. 

Deviation 
in  lbs. 

Average 
Height 
in  ins. 

Deviation 
in  ins. 

No. 

Average 
Weight 
in  lbs. 

Deviation 
in  lbs. 

Average 
Height 
in  ins. 

Deviation 
ill  ins. 

5 

7 

38-3 

+  1-4 

40-3 

+  1-3 

6 

3G-0 

38'2 

-  -4 

6 

6 

46-4 

+  5-0 

43-1 

+  1-8 

5 

40  3 

_  •.) 

42  1 

+  ■(> 

7 

45-5 

+  -7 

43-2 

-  -2 

8 

43  0 

+  -9 

43-0 

-  1 

S 

6 

48-7 

-1-4 

45-8 

+  -1 

4 

47-6 

+  -1 

46-0 

-  "2 

9 

6 

5S-5 

+  4-5 

48-9 

+  -8 

10 

48-9 

-  2-2 

46-3 

—  "7 

10 

6 

57-2 

-  -8 

49-0 

-  -6 

2 

55-8 

+  1-1 

49-7 

+  -8 

11 

T) 

64-6 

-  -3 

52  2 

+  -6 

6 

59-5 

-  3  2 

51-4 

-  -3 

12 

3 

70-7 

+  2-6 

52-8 

-  -1 

2 

80-8 

+  12-8 

57-2 

+  4-0 

13 

5 

68-9 

-6-9 

53-2 

-2-0 

3 

77-6 

+  1-2 

5G-5 

+  1-1 

Table  III. — Physical  condition  of  the  Out- Relief 
Children  in  the  Bradford  Union. 

Table  IV. — Phj'sical  condition  of  Out-Relief  Children 

in  the  Bradford  Union. 

Boys. 

Givls. 

Totals. 

Total  number  examined 

54 

48 

102 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

^Nutrition  good   

16 

16 

32 

,v  fair   

29 

26 

55 

Total  number  examined  ... 

54 

49 

103 

„  poor   

9 

6 

15 

Enlarged  glands   

„  ton.sils   

28 
9 

30 
10 

58 
19 

Table  IIlA.-^Percentages  from  the  foregoing  Table. 

Mouth-breathers   

5 

5 

10 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Inflamed  lids  and  conjunc- 
tivitis   

1 

1 

2 

Nutrition  good   

29-6 

33-3 

313 

Impetigo  and  other  skin 
ailments  

1 

1 

»  fair   

536 

54-2 

539 

Bad  teeth   

16 

8 

24 

„  poor 

16-6 

12-5 

14-6 

.     Table  IVa.— Percentages  from  Table  IV.    Bradford  Out-Relief. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Percentage  with  enlarged  glands  

519 

61-2 

56-3 

Percentage  with  enlarged  tonsils  

16-6 

20-3 

18-4 

Percentage  of  mouth  breathers   

9-3 

10-3 

9-7 

Percentage  of  inflamed  lids  and  conjunctivitis 

2 

2  almost 

2  almost 

Percentage  of  impetigo  or  other  skin  ailment  

2 

1  almost 

Percentage  of  bad  teeth   

29-6 

16-3 

233 

(/)  ST.  GEORGE'S,  HANOVER  SQUARE. 
PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  OUT- RELIEF  CHILDREN. 


Of  the  fifty-six  children  in  receipt  of  out-relief  at 
the  time  of  this  inquiry  thirty-seven  (thirteen  boys 
and  twenty-four  girls)  were  seen  and  examined.  Taken 
as  a  whole  the  physical  condition  of  these  children  falls 
into  a  middle  group  ^  the  condition  was  much  better 
than  that  of  the  children  at  Lambeth  or  Liverpool ; 
they  were  brighter  and  fresher  looking,  better  nourished, 
there  were  fewer  cases  of  children  with  pigmented  puffy 
eyelids  and  transversely  wrinkled  foreheads,  or  the  dry 
eczeniatous  condition  of  the  skin  of  the  face  v.hich 
was  so  noticeable  in  the  poorer  urban  unions. 


The  children  were  small  for  their  years,  and  the 
number  of  physical  defects  found  was  very  con- 
siderable. About  the  usual  proportion  of  the  cases  of 
enlarged  glands  and  tonsils  and  mouth-breathers  were 
serious  cases  needing  immediate  treatment. 

The  skin  lesions  were  mild  cases  of  impetigo. 

One  girl  was  mentally  defective  but  was  attending 
the  ordinary  school ;  one  boy  had  a  bad  impedim^at 
in  his  speech. 


429. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


APPENDIX  XXLL— Continued. 
1(f)  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 
Average  Heights  and  Weights  of  Out-Relief  Children  in  the  Union  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  with 
Deviations  from  the  Anthropometric  Committee's  Averages. 


Boys. 


No 

Age. 

Average 
Weight 
in  lbs. 

in  lbs. 

Average 
Height 
in  ins. 

T^PViJi  t.ion 
in  ins. 

No. 

Average 
Weight 
in  lbs. 

Deviation 
in  lbs. 

Average 
Height 
in  ins. 

T)p  VI Q  i"!  An 

C  V  let  lilKJLX 

in  ins. 

1 

3 

40-0 

+  6-0 

36-8 

+  1-8 

4 

1 

34-0 

-  2-0 

37-6 

+  1-6 

5 

2 

35-8 

-  3-8 

40-2 

-  -6 

1 

6 

39-0 

-  5-4 

40-2 

-  3-8 

1 

42-8 

+  -4 

42-5 

-  -1 

1 

7 

53-8 

+  4-1 

47-8 

+  1-8 

1 

39-5 

-  7-2 

43-6 

-  -9 

2 

8 

54-8 

-  -1 

47  3 

+  -2 

6 

55-1 

+  2-9 

47-7 

+  1-1 

3 

9 

53  9 

-  6-5 

47  2 

-  2-5 

3 

51-1 

-  4-4 

47-1 

-  1-6 

10 

3 

62-8 

+  -8 

51-5 

+  -4 

2 

11 

66-4 

-  56 

46-0 

-  7-5 

5 

64-9 

-  3-2 

54-0 

+  -9 

1 

12 

733 

-  3-4 

54-3 

-  -7 

2 

13 

83-9 

+  13 

57-7 

+  -8 

2 

84-4 

-  2-6 

58-9 

+  1-1 

Girls. 


The  number  of  Children  is  much  too  small  to  give  trustworthy  Averages. 


Table  II. — Union  of  St.  George's  Hanover  Square. 
Physical  condition  of  Out-Relief  Children. 


Table  II.  A. — Union  of  St.  Georgo's,  Hanover  Square. 
Physical  condition  of  Out-Relief  Children- 


Percentages  from  previous  table. 

Boys 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Total  No.  examined... 
Nutrition  good 

13 
2 

24 
12 

-  37 
14 

Nutrition  good 

15-3 

50 

38 

fair 

10 

8 

18 

„  fair 

77- 

33-3 

48-5 

„  poor 

1 

4 

5 

„  poor 

7-7 

16-6 

13-5 

Enlarged  glands 

7 

11 

18 

Enlai'ged  glands 

54 

46 

48-5  ■ 

,,  tonsils 

2 

2 

4 

„  tonsils 

15-3 

8-3 

10-75 

Mouth  breathers 

5 

1 

6 

Mouth  breathers 

38-5 

4 

16-3 

Inflamed  lids  and  con- 

1 

3 

4 

Inflamed  lids  and  con^ 

7-7 

12-5 

10-75 

junctivitis   

junctivitis  

Bad  teeth   

4 

1 

5 

Bad  teeth   

30-6 

4-25 

13-5 

Skin  lesions  

0 

2 

2 

Skin  lesions  

0 

8-3 

5-4 

(g)  MERTHYR  TYDFIL. 
PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  OUT-RELIEF  CHILDREN. 


In  this  union  a  proportion  only  of  the  out-relief  cases 
in  that  part  of  the  union  known  as  Merthyr  Central  and 
Merthyr  Upper  were  investigated. 

But  as  many  of  the  out-relief  children  as  possible 
were  seen  in  the  schools  visited,  whether  the  families 
had  been  visited  or  no.  The  children  were  small  for 
their  years,  but  mostly  fairly  sturdy  and  well-nourished 
— giving  one  the  impression  that  they  were  people  of  a 
small  type. 

A  great  many  of  them  were  dirty  in  their  persons  and 
their  heads.  They  showed  many  cases  of  impetigo  and 
other  skin  diseases,  also  inflamed  lids  and  conjunctivitis, 
due  to  thei"  dirty  and  uncared-for  condition. 


One  girl  was  suffering  from  ringworm,  and  was 
attending  the  ordinary  school. 

There  were  several  cases  of  otitis  media  at  school. 

I  do  not  think  this  at  all  justifies  one  in  saying  that 
otitis  media  was  unusually  common  amongst  the  Merthj  r 
out-relief  children,  but  merely  that  they  were  not 
getting  attention.  I  was  struck  by  the  absence  of 
tubercular  bone  disease.  In  most  unions  old  and 
quiescent  cases  were  found  at  school. 

I  made  inquiries,  but  there  seemed  very  few  of  these 
cases  amongst  the  children  at  home.  Also  there  was 
not  amongst  the  249  children  I  saw  at  school  a  single 
case  of  definite  mental  deficiency. 
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APPENDIX  XXII.— Continued, 
(g)  Merthyr  Tydfil. 

Table  II. — Union  of  Merthyr  Tydfil.    Piiy.sical  condition  of  Out-Relief  Children. 


Boys. 

(jrirls. 

iotal.s. 

110 

139 

249 

Nutrition  good   

29 

55 

84 

„  fair  

poor    

Enlarged  glands   

„  tonsils   

Mouth  Breathers   

65 
16 
To- 
ll 
16 

71 
13 
86 
11 
10 

136 
29 

1.56 
22 
26 

Two  boys  had  an  impedi- 
ment in  their  speech. 

.  One  girl  had  tinea  tonsur- 
ans, one  had  a  cyst,  one  had 
many  scars  on  the  neck  of 
old  gland  abscesses. 

Inflamed  lids  and  Conjunctivitis   

6 

8 

14 

Skin  Lesions   

4 

6 

10 

Otitis  media   

1 

2 

3 

Table  IIa.— Union  of  Merthyr  Tydfil. 
Physical  condition  of  O.R.  Children,  Percentages  of  Previous  Table. 


Boys. 

(Jirls. 

Totals. 

Nutrition,  good   

26-5 

39-5 

33-8 

«  fair   

59 

51 

55 

poor   

14-5 

95 

11-2 

Enlarged  Glands   

63-6 

62 

63 

„  Tonsils     

10 

8 

(almost) 

9 

(almost) 

Mouth  breathers   

14-6 

7-3 

10-5 

Inflamed  lids  and  other  conjunctivitis  

5-5 

5-7 

5-6 

Skin  lesio:is  ...     

3-75 

4-5 

4 

Otitis  media  ...   

•9 

1-4 

1-2 

Average  Heights  and  Weights  of  Merthyr  Tydfil  Out-Relief  Children,  with  Deviations  from  the 

Anthropometric  Committee's  averages. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Age. 

No.  of 

Cases. 

Average 
Weight 
lbs. 

Deviation 
lbs. 

Average 
Height 
ins. 

Deviation 
ins. 

Nc.  of 

Cases. 

Average 
Weight 
lbs. 

Deviation 
lbs. 

Average 
Height 
ins. 

Deviation 
ins. 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

1 
4 
7 
9 
15 
11 
15 
21 
13 
11 
2 
1 

34-8 
34-9 
38-0 
37-8 
42-5 
L2-2 
53-9 
58-9 
65-3 
67-5 
73-8 
660 

+  -8 
-2-1 
-1-9 
-6-6 
-7-2 
-2-7 
-65 
-8-6 
-67 
-9-2 
-8-8 
-26-0 

39  0 
37-0 
397 
406 
43-3 
47-1 
47-9 
49-9 

52-  3 

53-  2 
55-0 
52-8 

-f-4-0 

+  -0 

-1-3 
-0-4 
-27 
-f-  -2 
-1-8 
-1-9 
-1-2 
-1-8 

-r, 

-6-4 

1 

8 

8 
15 

9 
21 
13 
21 
14 

i 

14  1 
3 

32.3 
36-1 
36-1 
390 

44-  1 

45-  4 
53-3 
55-4 
61-5 
631 
70'5 
73-0 

+  -8 

-f-  1 

-3-5 

-3-4 

-2-6 

-6-8 

-2-2 

-6-6 

-6-6 

-13-3 

-16-5 

1 

-237 

371 
39-2 
38-9 

41-  0 

42-  5 
44-8 
47-6 

50-  4 
513 

51-  8 

54-  3 

55-  6 

+  3  1 
+  3-2 
-1-9 
-1-6 
-2-0 
-1-8 
-11 
-  7 

-1-8 
-3-9 
-3-5 
-4-2 

423. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


APPENDIX  XXII.— Coniinued. 
(h)  WEST  DERBY  (LIVERPOOL). 
PHYSICAL  CON^DITION  OF  OUT-RELIEF  CHILDREN. 


Out  of  300  children  wliose  homes  were  visited  in 
the  course  of  this  inquiry,  111  were  seen  at  school,  and 
particulars  of  their  physical  condition  have  been  entered 
in  the  following  Tables. 

The  children  were  under-grown  and  poorly-nourished 
and  a  large  number  of  them  unusually  dull. 

Many  showed  scars  of  abcesses,  cuts,  burns,  and  other 
injuries.  Many  of  the  scars  of  abcesses  were  badly 
healed  and  unhealthy  looking. 

Many  children  had  deep  unhealed  fissures  at  the 
corners  of  their  mouths,  and  several  had  impetigo  or 
patches  of  a  sort  of  mild  seborrhoeic  eczema  on  the  face. 

One  girl  had  imyjerfectly  recovered  from  a  second 
attack  of  chorea,  but  was  back  at  school  when  she 
would  have  been  much  better  at  rest. 


One  boy  stooped  so  badly  that  he  was  practically- 
deformed. 

Three  boys  were  regularly  employed  out  of  school,  of 
these  two  are  noted  as  dull  and  below  the  school  average 
for  their  years. 

Of  the  cases  of  enlarged  glands  noted  in  Table  11.  in 
sixteen  cases  (seven  boys  and  nine  girls)  the  condition 
Wcis'such  as  to  call  for  immediate  operation.  Of  the 
cases  of  enlarged  tonsils  twelve  (five  boys  and  seven 
girls)  were  in  the  same  condition. 

There  was  one  mentally  defective  girl,  and  one  girl 
(classed  as  dull)  who  was  attending  a  physically  defective 
school  owing  to  bad  rickets. 


Average  Heights  and  Weights  of  Out-Relief  Children  in  the  West  Derby  Union,  with  Deviations  from  the 

Anthropometric  Committee's  Averages. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

No. 

Age. 

Average 
Weight 
in  lbs. 

Deviation 
in  lbs. 

Average 
Height 
in  ins, 

Deviation 
in  ins. 

No. 

Average 
Weight 
in  lbs. 

Deviation 
in  lbs. 

Average 
Height 
in  ins. 

Deviation 
in  ins. 

4 

4 

35-9 

-11 

39-8 

-t-2-8 

1 

5 

38-0 

-1-9 

40-3 

-  -7 

7 

37-2 

-2-4 

40-6 

-  -2 

3 

6 

39-1 

-5-3 

41-1 

-2-9 

4 

39-9 

-2-5 

40-5 

-21 

6 

7 

40-5 

-9-2 

41-4 

-4-6 

10 

431 

-3-6 

38-8 

-5T 

6 

8 

48-4 

-t)-5 

44-1 

-30 

9 

44-0 

-8-2 

43 -9 

-2-T 

6 

9 

51-0 

-9-4 

46-8 

-29 

6 

49-3 

-6-2 

461 

-2-e 

4 

10 

54-5 

-13-0 

48-2 

-3-6 

2 

65-6 

+  3-6 

50-5 

-  -6 

3 

11 

62-1 

-9-9 

521 

-1-4 

11 

59-0 

-91 

50-4 

-2  T 

7 

12 

66'6 

-10-1 

44-6 

-10-4 

.5 

82-5 

+  61 

5.5-4 

-  -3 

5 

13 

80-2 

-2-4 

56-0 

-  -9 

10 

79-5 

-7-5 

55-5 

-2-3 

The  figures  are  not  large  enough  to  give  steadj^  averages.  They  only  serve  to  show  that  the  children  are 
much  undergrown. 


Table  IL — Physical  condition  of  Out-Relief 
Children.   West  Derby  Union  of  Liverpool. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Total  number  examined 

48 

63 

Ill 

Nutrition  good   

9 

25 

34 

»  fair   

21 

22 

43 

„  poor 

18 

16 

34 

Enlarged  tonsils   

13 

14 

27 

„  glands   

39 

55 

94 

Bad  teeth   

14 

15 

29 

Mouth  breathers   

15 

4 

19 

Inflamed  lids,  conjunctivitis. 

&c  

3 

4 

7 

Table  II.  A. — Physical  condition  of  Out- Relief  Children 
AVest  Derby  Union  of  Liverpool. 
Percentages  of  previous  Table. 


Nutrition  good   

„  fair 

poor   

Enlarged  tonsils   

„  glands   

Bad  teeth   

Mouth  breathers   

Inflamed  lids,  conjunctivitis, 
&c  •   


Boys. 


19 

435 

37  5 

27 

81 

29 

31 

63 


Girls. 


395 
35 
25-5 
22 
84 
24 
6-5 

6-5 
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APPENDIX  XXn.— Continued. 
(0  MITFORD  AND  LAUNDITCH. 
PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  OUT  RELIEF  CHILDREN. 


Out  of  the  niuety-two  children  who  were  in  receipt  of 
out-relief  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  tiie  union,  seventy- 
one  were  seen  and  examined,  and  particulars  of  their 
physical  condition  are  summarised  in  the  tables  given 
below. 

The  numl)er  of  the  children  is  so  small  that  the 
heights  and  weights  arc  of  no  value  as  averages. 

The  children  were  mostly  big-boned,  large-made 
people,  and  the  little  ones  were  big  children  for  their 
years,  but  the  older  ones  were  generally  below  the 
average  in  height  and  weight.  It  must  be  remembered 
in  this  connection  that  East  Anglians  are  a  big  race. 
Were  it  not  that  these  children  mostly  belong  to  the 
native  large  type,  the  average  weights  would  have  been 
much  lower.  A  very  remarkable  feature  is  the  enormous 
proportion  of  children  who  were  poorly  nourished,  and 
this  in  a  healthy  country  district.  Perhaps  the  most 
startling  fact  noted  is  that  thirty  out  of  seventy  children 
(or  almost  43  per  cent)  are  classed  as  dull  or  mentally 
defective  :  the  standard  here  is  not  one  merely  of  jiosition 


in  the  scliool,  which  one  might  expect  to  be  lower 
amongst  country  than  town  children,  but  is  largely  l>ased 
on  the  statements  of  the  teachers  who  said  of  all 
these  thirty  chihlren  that  they  were  dull  and  slow, 
and  below  the  ordinary  standard  of  the  school,  dt'teu 
that  they  did  not  seem  able  to  learn.  In  more  than  half 
the  cases  the  teachers  added  spontaneously  that  they 
thought  these  cliildren  were  suti'ering  from  want  of 
food.  In  two  other  cases  which  appear  amongst  those 
of  average  intelligence  the  teachers  said  the  children 
were  not  taking  the  position  in  the  school  which  their 
capacities  warranted  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
underfed.  The  younger  children  of  whom  a  good  many 
were  seen  at  home  were  mostly  well  nourished,  cleiin  and 
well  kept.  One  child  only,  under  one  year,  was  badly 
nourished,  and  this  was  a  member  of  a  family  of  eight 
almost  all  of  whom  were  poorly  nourished.  The  family, 
at  the  time  of  this  child's  birth,  had  been  trying  to  live  on 
a  weekly  income  of  3s.  6d.  ;  the  mother  had  been  unable 
to  suckle  her  child  owing,  she  thought,  to  the  privations 
which  they  were  enduring  at  the  time. 


Table  I. — Average   Heights  and  Weights  of  Out-Relief  Children,  Mitford  and  Launditch  Union,  with 
deviations  at  each  year  of  life,  from  the  Anthropometric  Society's  averages. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Age. 

No.  Cases 
Examined 

at  each 
year  of  life. 

Average 
Weight 
lbs. 

Deviation 
in 

Weight, 
lbs. 

Average 
Height, 
ins. 

Deviation 
in 

Height, 
ins. 

No.  Cases 
Examined 

at  each 
year  of  life. 

Average 
Weight, 
lbs. 

Deviation 
in 

Weight, 
lbs. 

Average 
Height, 
ins. 

Deviation 
in 

Height, 
ins. 

3 

1 

42-5 

-1-8-5 

36-75 

-f  1-75 

2 

28-25 

-3-25 

33-75 

-  -25 

4 

3 

37-95 

+  -95 

39-75 

-f  2-75 

1 

46-75 

+  10-75 

42-5 

+  6-5 

5 

1 

4875 

-1-8-85 

39-75 

-125 

1 

42-75 

-31 

42-12 

+  1-3 

6 

3 

46-4 

+  2-0 

43-4 

-  -6 

5 

37-8 

-4-6 

42-6 

0 

7 

5 

49-9 

+  -2 

46-5 

+  -5 

1 

50-25 

+  35 

46-5 

+  2 

8 

4 

52-1 

-2-8 

48-6 

4-1-5 

6 

53-4 

+  1-2 

48-7 

+  2-1 

9 

5 

56-8 

-3-6 

45-35 

-4-35 

1 

48 

-7-5 

48-5 

—  '2 

10 

6 

61-9 

-5-6 

51-00 

-  -8 

2 

66-9 

+  4-9 

53-25 

+  2-2 

11 

3 

74-25 

4-2-25 

55-25 

-M75 

7 

62-3 

-5-8 

52-3 

-  -8 

12 

5 

76-25 

-  -45 

54-7 

-  -3 

1 

65-0 

-11-4 

55-5 

-  -2 

13 

3 

74-9 

-77 

56-9 

0 

3 

82-6 

-4-4 

53-6 

-4-2 

These  figures  are  valueless  as  averages,  as  there  are  too  few  cases. 


Table  II. — Mitford  and  Launditch  Union. 
Nutrition  of  Children. 


Boys 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Total  number  examined  ... 

40 

31 

71 

Nutrition  good   

11 

9 

20 

„  fair   

13 

13 

26 

»  poor   

16 

9 

25 

Table  IIa.— Mitford  and  Launditch  Union. 

Nutrition  of  Children.    Percentage  of  Table  II. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Per'tage 
include 
No.  ex- 
amined. 

Nutrition  good   

27-5 

29 

28 

„  fair   

32-5 

42  almost 

36-6 

poor   

40 

29 

35 

Table  IV.— Mitford  and  Launditch  Union. 
Physical  condition  of  Children. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Number  examined  

40 

31 

71 

„  with  enlarged  glands  ... 

23 

13 

36 

„      „  enlarged  tonsils  . . . 

7 

7 

14 

„      „  who  were  mouth 
breathers 

5 

1 

6 

„      „   inflamed  eyes  and 
conjunctivitis 

0 

4 

4 

„      „  bad  teeth  

4 

2 

6 

Amongst  the  boys  there  was  one  case  of  tubercular 
disease  of  the  spine,  one  of  tubercular  knee-joint, 
which  had  become  flexed  from  walking  on  it  when  in  an 
unfit  state,  also  one  case  of  eczema  of  the  scalp. 

Among.^t  the  girls  there  was  one  case  of  mitral  diseSe 
(advanced),  one  child  had  lost  an  eye  and  shewed  scars 
of  old  tubercular  abscesses  in  the  neck. 

One  child  showed  scars  of  old  ulceration  of  the  cornea, 
probably  tubercidar. 

Therefore  out  of  71  children,  4  or  more  than  5j  % 
were  suflering  or  had  suflered  from  tubercular  disease. 
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APPENDIX  XXII.— Continued. 

(i)  MlTFORD  AND  LaUNDITCH. 

Table  IVa. — Union  of  Mitford  and  Launditch. 
Physical  Condition  of  Children,  Percentages  from  previous  Table. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Enlarged  Glands   

57-5 

42 

50-5 

Enlarged  Tonsils   

17-5 

22  5 

20  alm'st 

Mouth  Breathers   

12-5 

3-3 

8-5 

Inflamed  Lids  and  Conjunctivitis  ... 

0 

13  alm'st 

5-5 

Bad  Teeth   

10 

6-5 

8-5 

(i)  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  OUT-EELIEF  CHILDREN. 


Of  the  1,352  children  who  were  in  receipt  of  out-relief 
at  the  time  of  this  investigation,  22f!  were  seen  and 
examined  ;  these  included  a  fair  number  of  children 
under  five  who  were  almost  always  well-nourished. 
The  Newcastle  out-relief  children  showed  extraordinary 
differences  in  their  physical  condition. 

A  fair  proportion  were  as  well  cared  for  and  as  well- 
nourished  as  children  need  be.  A  considerable  but 
smaller  proportion  from  a  lower  part  of  the  town  were 
dirty  and  very  poorly  nourished,  and  had  the  children 
belonging  to  the  different  relief  committees  been  classified 
separately,  there  would  have  been  marked  differences  in 
their  state  of  nutrition  and  physical  condition  generally. 


I  do  not  think  this  was  so  much  due  to  difference  of 
income  as  to  lack  of  intelligence  and  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  poorer  class  mothers. 

The  proportion  of  enlarged  glands  and  tonsils,  and 
mouth  breathers  was  unusually  small.  The  cases  of 
inflamed  lids  and  conjunctivitis,  and  skin  lesions  all 
came  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  town. 

There  was  one  mentally  defective  boy,  but  he  came 
from  a  decent  home,  was  well  cared  for,  and  was  attend- 
ing the  special  school. 

There  were  several  cases  of  tubercular  disease,  but  all 
were  receiving  efficient  treatment. 

No  cases  of  discharge  from  the  ears  were  seen. 


Table  I. — Average  Heights  and  Weights  of  Out-Relief  Children,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  with  Deviations  from 

the  Anthropometric  Committee's  Averages. 


Boys. 


No. 

Examined. 

Age. 

Average 
Weight 
in  lbs. 

Deviation 
in  lbs. 

Average 
Height 
in  ins. 

Deviation 
in  ins. 

No. 

Average 
Weight 
in  lbs. 

Deviation 
in  lbs. 

Average 
Height 
in  ins. 

Deviation 
in  ins. 

9 

32-8 

-  1-2 

35-2 

+  -2 

2 

291 

-  2-4 

34-8 

+  -8 

11 

4 

33-8 

-  3-2 

9 

323 

-  3-7 

37-4 

-1-  1-4 

6 

5 

36-.5 

-  3-4 

39G 

-  1-4 

5 

37-5 

-  21 

40-0 

-  -8 

8 

6 

40-5 

-  3-9 

42-1 

-  1-9 

14 

38-7 

-  3-7 

411 

-  1-5 

9 

7 

4.5-2 

-  4-5 

44-4 

-  1-6 

10 

42-5 

-  4-2 

42-7 

-  1-8 

12 

8 

51-9 

-  3-0 

45-7 

-  1-4 

22 

46-6 

-  5-6 

46-6 

16 

9 

54-4 

-  6-0 

47-7 

-  20 

10 

53-7 

-  rs 

481  ' 

-  -6 

10 

10 

557 

-11-8 

48-6 

—  3 '2 

16 

56-5 

-  5-5 

49-3 

-  1-8 

12 

11 

62-9 

-  91 

51-7 

-  1-8 

17 

60-9 

-  7-2 

51-3 

-  1-8 

6 

12 

62 '7 

-14-0 

.501 

-  4-9 

12 

71-5 

-  49 

52-2 

-  3-5 

5 

13 

76-4 

-  6-2 

56  1 

-  -8 

9 

78-5 

-  8-5 

66-8 

-  1-0 

1 

14 

73-0 

-19-0 

54-5 

-  4-8 

4 

86-0 

-10-7 

561 

-  3-7 

Girls. 


Table  11. — Physical  Condition  of  Out-Relief  Children. 

Union  of  Newcastle 

-on-Tyne. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Total  No.  examined 

97 

129 

226 

Nutrition  good  - 

27 

53 

80 

„       fair  - 

57 

56 

113 

„       poor  - 

13 

20 

33 

Enlarged  glands 

46 

One  ca.se  cer- 
tainly need- 
ing (iperntion. 

56 

One  case  need- 
ing immediate 
operation. 

102 

„  tonsils 
m 

9 

One  case  need 
ing  immediate 
operation. 

14 

23 

Mouth  breathers 

7 

3 

10 

Inflamed    lids  and 
conjunctivitis. 

3 

I 

4 

Skin  lesions  (impetigo 
and  eczema). 

7 

0 

7 

Table  IIa. — Physical  Condition  of  Out-Relief  Children. 

Union  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Percentages  from  previous 
Table. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Nutrition  good 

28  (nearly) 

41 

35-5 

„  fair 

59 

435 

50-0 

„  poor 

13 

15-5 

14-5 

Enlarged  glands 

47"5 

43-5 

45 

„  tonsils 

9'5  (nearly) 

11  (nearly) 

10  (over) 

Mouth  breathers 

7-3 

2-5 

4-5 

Inflamed     lids  and 

3 

7 

1-5 

conjunctivitis. 

Skin  lesions  

7'5  (nearly) 

0 

3  (over) 

REPORT  BY  MISS  ETHEL  WILLIAMS — CHILDREN. 
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(Jc)  BICESTER  (OXON). 
PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  OUT-RELIEF  CHILDREN. 


This  union  was  visited  late  in  the  day,  and  rather 
as  a  second  thought.  I  had  investigated  the  condition 
of  children  in  receipt  of  out-relief  in  the  Union  of  Mit- 
ford  and  Launditch,  and  I  had  found  the  children  so 
poorly  nourished,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  so  ill-fed, 
that  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  out-relief  children  in 
another  purely  rural  union,  where  wages  were  as  low  as 
in  Norfolk. 

The  Union  of  Bicester  consists  of  a  series  of  small 
country  villages  with  the  market  town  of  Bicester  as 
the  centre.  In  1905  the  population  of  the  union  was 
14,090. 

It  is  about  15  miles  from  Oxford,  and  is  in  the  centre 
of  a  well-known  hunting  country. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  local  industries,  but  there  are 
many  country  houses  scattered  about,  and  these  bring 
employment  to  a  good  many  men  and  a  certain  number 
of  women,  and  also  much  help  to  those  who  are  known 
to  be  in  need. 

Information  as  to  the  policy  of  the  guardians  was 
obtained  from  members  of  the  board  and  from  officials. 

Out-relief  is  practically  never  refused  to  widows  with 
dependent  children  ;  the  usual  relief  is  3s.  for  the 
woman,  and  Is.  6d.  for  each  child  during  the  first  two  or 
three  months  of  widowhood.  After  this,  if  able- 
bodied,  she  is  expected  to  be  able  to  keep  herself 
and  one  child,  while  she  is  allowed  Is.  6d.  for  each 
of  the  other  children.  I  could  not  find  that  any 
attempt  was  made  to  see  that  the  relief  was  wisely 
used,  or  that  the  woman  was  bringing  up  her  children 
well. 


The  neglected  children  mentioned  below  were  well- 
known  to  the  school  authi>rities  as  very  unsatisfactory 
and  as  coming  from  an  unsatisfactory  home,  but  not  to 
the  guardian  whom  I  saw.  1  made  no  attemi)t  to 
see  the  homes  of  the  out-relief  children,  Imt  a-< 
many  as  possible  were  examined  at  school,  and  ]iarti- 
culars  of  their  general  condition  were  obtained  from  the 
teachers  ;  the  results  of  this  inquiry  are  embodied  in 
the  tables  included  with  this  report. 

The  number  of  children  on  the  relieving  officer's  books 
was  so  small  that,  though  all  were  seen  e.xcept  a  few 
under  three,  the  average  heights  and  weights  are  of 
little  value. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  children  are  mostly  small  for  their 
age  ;  there  was  only  one  really  neglected  family,  and 
this  was  in  Bicester  itself.  Of  the  three  girls  composing 
it,  one  was  poorly  and  two  only  fairly  noiirished — all 
three  are  classed  as  dull  ;  they  arc  also  the  only  girls 
whose  clothes  and  persons  were  classed  as  dirty.  The 
girl,  classed  as  poorly  nourished,  was  the  only  case  of 
really  jioor  nutrition  amongst  the  girls  examined.  On 
the  whole  the  children  were  satisfactory  ;  they  were 
fairly  clean  and  tidy,  intelligent,  regular  at  school, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  neglected  family  at 
Bicester,  and  fairly  advanced  in  their  studies. 

Th3  cases  of  enlarged  glands  and  tonsils  were  almost 
all  of  tliem  slight,  and  the  cases  of  illness  not  more,  I 
think,  than  was  normal  amongst  the  number  of  children 
examined. 

As  the  numbers  are  so  small,  percentage  tables  are 
not  included.  With  such  small  numbers  they  become 
merely  misleading. 


Averages  Heights  and  Weights  of  Bicester  Out-Relief  Children,  with  Deviations  from  the 
Anthropometric  Committee's  Averages. 


Boys. 


No. 

of  Cases. 

Age. 

Average 
Weight 
in  lbs. 

Deviation 
in  lbs. 

Average 
Height 
in  ins. 

Deviation 
in  ins. 

No. 
of  Cases. 

Average 
Weight 
in  lbs. 

Deviation 
in  lbs. 

Average 
Height 
in  ins. 

Deviation 
in  ins. 

1 

4 

36-0 

-  1-0 

38-5 

-t-  1-5 

5 

1 

39-5 

-  -1 

41-7 

+  -9 

3 

6 

4G3 

-1-  1-9 

43'8 

_  '2 

2 

42-4 

42-8 

+  -2 

7 

46-5 

-  3-2 

43-0 

-  3-0 

8 

46-3 

-  8-6 

43  8 

-  3-3 

9 

58-8 

-  r6 

48-7 

-  ro 

2 

66-9 

4-11-4 

51-8 

3-: 

10 

71-0 

-f--  3-5 

53-:) 

+  2-1 

3 

62-8 

-1-  -8 

51-0 

-  -1 

11 

eo-3 

-  11-7 

54  3 

-1-  -8 

4 

G5-3 

-  2-8 

52-0 

-  ri 

2 

12 

74-6 

-  2-1 

55-2 

+  -2 

2 

78-8 

-t-  2-4 

57-8 

-1-  2-1 

13 

2 

86-1 

-  -9 

58-2 

-f-  -4 

Girls. 


Table  II. — Physical   condition  of  Children  (Bicester 
Union). 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Total  number  examined  ... 

13 

17 

30 

Nutrition  good   

7 

9 

IG 

„  fair   

4 

7 

11 

poor   

2 

1 

3 

Intelligence  good  

4 

3 

7 

„  average 

6 

15 

„  dull   

3 

3 

6 

Mentally  defective  

0 

2 

2 

Table  III. — Physical  condition  of  Out-Relief  Children 
(Bicester  Union). 


One  boy  stammered  badly. 

One  boy  (not  at  school)  was  reported  suffering  from 
paralysis. 

One  girl  was  suffering  from  blepharitis. 
The  proportion  of  defectives  is  large  but  amongst  so 
small  a  number  one  cannot  expect  to  get  an  average. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Total  number  examined  ... 

13 

17 

30 

Cleanliness   of   clothes  of 

person- 
Good   

8 

11 

19 

Fair  

4 

3 

7 

Poor  

1 

3 

4 

Enlargid  tonsils   

3 

3 

G 

Mouth  breathers   

1 

0 

1 

Enlarged  glands   

3 

1 

4 

Bad  teeth   

1 

0 

] 

There  were  no  skin  diseases. 
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NOTES  ON  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  BOARDED -OUT  CHILDREN. 
By  Ethel  Williams,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 


(a)  Warwick  Boarded-Out  Children. 

Eighteen  boarded -out  children  were  examined,  eleven  boys  and  seven  girls.  One  boy  and  one  girl  were 
poorly  nourished.  Three  boys  and  one  girl  were  fairly  nourished.  The  nutrition  of  the  other  twelve  Avas 
good.  Two  boys  had  enlarged  tonsils,  and  one  was  a  mouth  breather.  One  girl  had  enlarged  tonsils.  Seven  boys 
and  one  girl  had  enlarged  glands,  but  none  to  any  very  marked  extent.  One  boy  and  two  girls  had  bad  teeth. 
Their  intelligence  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Good  

3 

2 

5 

Average       -  -•  

6 

3 

9 

Dull 

2 

2 

4 

M.  D.  

Total  number  examined 

11 

7 

18 

The  children  looked  on  the  whole  well  cared  for  and  were  clean  and  well  dressed. 


{h)  York  Boarded  Out  Children. 

Seven  of  these  children  were  medically  examined.  They  were  all  small  ;  one  girl  set.  13  was  poorly  nourished, 
•and  her  clothes  and  person  were  only  moderately  clean.  Tliis  child  belonged  to  a  low  type  with  a  very  narrow  jaw 
And  low  forehead. 

Of  the  other  six  children  two  fell  into  the  class  of  fair  nutrition^  four  were  well  nourished. 

With  the  exception  of  the  child  msntioned  above,  all  were  well  dressed  and  clean  in  their  persons  ;  one  girl 
had  a  discharge  from  the  ear  which  needed  attention  ;  one  girl  had  one  much  enlarged  tonsil  needing  treatment. 
None  had  enlarged  glands  to  any  marked  degree.     Four  children  had  very  bad  teeth. 


(c)  Meethyr  Tydfil  Union. 


(Physical  Condition  of  Boarded-Out  Children). 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Total  number  examined     -      -  - 
Nutrition  Good  ----- 
Nutrition  Fair  ----- 
Nutrition  Poor    -       -       -       -  - 
Enlarged  Glands        .       -       -  - 
Enlarged  Tonsils        -       -       -  - 
Mouth  Breathers  ----- 
Blephai'itis  and  other  obvious  patho- 
logical conditions  of  the  eyes  - 
Skin  Lesions      -  - 

14 
1 
9 
4 

11 
2 
1 

1 

2 

11 
4 
4 
3 
5 

1 

2 

25 
5 

13 
7 

16 
2 
2 

1 

4 

The  physical  condition  of  these 
children  was  much  on  a  level 
with  that  of  the  Out-Relief 
children  in  the  same  LTnion. 
Nor  were  they  to  be  distin- 
guished by  any  greater  clean- 
liness of  person  or  dress. 

REPORT  BY  MISS  ETHEL  WILLIAMS — CHILDREN, 
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EEPORT  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  CHILDREN  IN  POOR  LAW  INSTITUTIONS. 

By  Ethel  M.  N.  Williams,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 


(a)  LAMBETH. 

Table  I. — Physical  Condition  of  Children  in  the  Norwood  Schools. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Percentage  Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Total  Number  Examined  

226 

236 

462 

Nutrition  Good   

68 

111 

179 

30-1 

47-0 

38-7 

»  Fair   

134 

90 

230 

59-3 

40-7 

40-8 

„  Poor   

24 

29 

53 

10-0 

12-3 

11-5 

Glands  (Needing  Treatment) 

1 

1 

.  -4 

•2 

„  Enlarged  

48 

62 

110 

21-2 

26-3 

238 

Poor  Teeth  

66 

36 

102 

29'2 

15-3 

22-1 

Table  II.— Physical  Condition  of  the  Children  in  the  Norwood  District  Schools. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Age. 

No.  ex- 
amined 
at  age. 

Average 
Weight  lbs. 

Deviation 
lbs. 

Average 
Height  ins. 

Deviation 
ins. 

No.  ex- 
amined 
at  age. 

Average 
Weight 

Deviation 
lbs. 

Average  1  Deviation 
Height  ins.j  ins. 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

7 
11 
15 
16 
24 
19 
28 
34 
33 
20 
15 

34-9 
367 
33.1 
4.3-5 
49-9 
51-3 
57.0 
58-3 
67-2 
71-8 
81-7 

-  2-1 

-  37 
-113 

-  6-2 

-  5-0 

-  9-1 
-10-5 
-137 

-  9-5 
-10-8 
-10-3 

37.2 
38-8 

41-  2 

42-  0 
4.5-1 
46-1 
48-4 
.50-5 
51-8 
53-4 
56-0 

+  -2 
-2-2 
-2  8 
-4-0 
-2-0 
-3-6 
-3-4 
-3-0 
-3-2 
-3-5 
-3.3 

6 
9 

9 
19 
28 
23 
32 
28 
21 
30 
24 

347 
372 
40-3 

45-  0 

46-  4 
52-9 
57'5 
64-2 
64-1 
80-2 
88-1 

-  1-3 

-  2-4 

-  2-1 

-  17 

-  5-8 

-  2-6 

-  4.5 

-  3-9 
-123 

-  6-8 

-  86 

377 
39-8 
41-3 

43-  2 

44-  2 
47  3 
49-2 
51-0 
51-3 

55-  8 

56-  4 

+  17 
-  10 
-13 
-13 
-2-4 
-1-4 
-1-9 
-21 
-4-4 
-2-0 
-34 

429. 
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APPENDIX  XXIY. —Continued. 
(6)   MERTHYR  TYDFIL, 
Table  I— Physical  Condition  of  Children  in  the  Aberdaee  Poor  Law  Schools. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Total  Number  examined  ... 

30 

29 

59 

JNutrition,  good  ... 

15 

26 

41 

„  fair 

14 

3 

17 

„  poor 

1 

1 
X 

Enlarged  Glands  ... 

9 

(out  of  22). 

4 

(out  of  26). 

13 

(out  of  48). 

A 
U 

U 

Mouth  Breathers  ... 

3 

3 

Blepharitis  and  other  obvious  eye 
lesions  ... 

1 

1 

Table  II.— Physical  Condition  of  Children  in  the  Aberdare  Schools. 

Percentage  Table. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals 

Nutrition,  good 

50 

90 

69-5 

Enlarged  Tonsils  ... 

0 

0 

0 

„  fair   

47 

10 

29 

Mouth  Breathers  ... 

10 

0 

5 

poor 

3 

0 

1-5 

Blepharitis  and  other 

obvious  Eye  Lesions 

3 

0 

1-5 

Enlarged  Glands 

30 

14 

22 

N.B. — These  particulars  apply  to  the  Aberdare  Schools. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  these  children  both  boys  and  girls  suffered  from  nocturnal  incontinence. 
One  boy  had  one  ej^e  totally  destroyed  by  Ophthalmia  and  the  other  damaged. 


Table  III. — Average  Heights  and  Weights  of  the  Children  in  the  Aberdare  Schools  and 


Deviations  from  the  Anthropometric  Committee's  Averages. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Age. 

No.  of 
Cases. 

Average 
Weight  lbs. 

Deviation 
lbs. 

Average 
Height  ins. 

Deviation 
ins. 

No.  of 

Cases. 

Average 
Weight  lbs. 

Deviation 
lbs. 

Average 
Height  ins. 

Deviation 
ins. 

3 

3 

28-8 

-  5-2 

33-6 

-1-4 

30-3 

-  1-2 

34-3 

+  -3 

4 

4 

34-6 

-  2-4 

36-8 

-  '2 

1 

38-5 

+  2-5 

36-5 

+  -3 

5 

1 

38-3 

-  1-6 

38-8 

-2-2 

4 

34-7 

-4-9 

38-8 

-2-0 

6 

6 

41-8 

-  2-6 

407 

-  33 

3 

39-2 

-3-2 

39  1 

-35 

7 

7 

45-1 

-  4-6 

42-8 

-3-2 

3 

48-1 

+  1-4 

34-6 

-  -9 

8 

6 

48-2 

-  6-7 

45  5 

-1-6 

7 

50-0 

-2-2 

45-3 

-13 

9 

2 

511 

-  9-3 

46-3 

-34 

8 

50-5 

-5-0 

4C1 

-2-6 

10 

3 

58-0 

-  9-5 

46-8 

-5-0 

6 

56-5 

-5-5 

49-1 

-2-0 

11 

4 

65-4 

-  6-6 

51-9 

-1-6 

8  • 

C7-1 

-  1-0 

50-8 

-23 

12 

11 

68-1 

-  8-6 

51-0 

-4-0 

13 

69-5 

-6-9 

51-5 

-4-2 

13 

4 

78-4 

-  4-2 

55-0 

-1-9 

3 

82-8 

-4-2 

54-0 

-3-8 

14 

1 

78-5 

-13-5 

54'6 

-4-7 

1 

99-3 

+2-6 

55-8 

-4-0 
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APPENDIX  XXIY.— Continued. 
(c)  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Table  I. — Physical  Condition  of  the  Children  in  the  Ponteland  Homes. 


Percentages. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Total  Number  Examined 

58 

22 

HO 

Nutrition,  good   

35 

16 

51 

60 

73 
(nearly) 

64 
(almost) 

fair 

22 

4 

26 

38 
(nearly) 

18 

32-5 

T300r 

1 

2 

one  of  these 
only  5  days 
in  reeidence. 

3 

2 

(almost) 

9 

4 

(almost) 

Enlarged  Glands  

17 

2  only  to 
any  marked 
extent. 

8 

1  only  to 
any  marked 
extent. 

25 

29 

36 

31 

Enlarged  Tonsils  

1 

1 

2 

2 

(almost) 

4-5 

2-5 

Mouth  Breathers  

12 

(some 
slightly) 

2 

14 

20 

9 

(almost) 

17-5 

Bad  Teeth  

5 

0 

5 

8-5 

0 

6 

Blepharitis  

21 

0 

2 

3-5 

0 

2-5 

Table  II.— Average  Heights  and  Weights  of  the  Children  in  the  Ponteland  Homes. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Age. 

Number 
exam '  ed 

Average 
Weight 
in  lbs. 

Deviation 
in  lbs. 

Average 
Height 
in  inches. 

Deviation 
in  inches. 

Number 
exam '  ed 

Average 
Weight 
in  lbs. 

Deviation 
in  lbs. 

Average 
Height 
in  inches. 

Deviation 
in  inches. 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

1 
3 
5 
8 
8 
11 
7 
18 
12 
17 
13 
5 

36-3 
35-3 
39-8 
41-7 
47-4 
49-8 
53-8 
59-6 
61-3 
690 
77-6 
79-7 

-  -7 

-  4-6 

-  4-6 

-  8-0 

-  7-5 
-10-6 
- 13-7 

-  12-4 

-  15-4 
-13-6 
-14-4 
-23-0 

39-0 
39-3 
41  4 
42-8 
45-0 
45-8 

47-  0 

48-  9 

49-  9 

52-  4 
55'1 

53-  8 

+  2-0 
-1-7 
-2-6 
-32 
-  2-1 
-3  9 
-4-8 
-4-6 
-5-1 
-4-5 
-4-2 

3 
2 
8 

0 

4 
8 
11 

8 
15 
10 
10 

7 

36-9 

38-  8 

39-  2 
44-3 
52-9 
5 1-4 
55-4 
60-1 
74-4 
83-5 
92-5 

100-7 

+  -9 

-  -8 
-.3-2 
-2-4 
+  0-7 
-4-1 

-  6-6 
-8-0 
-2.0 

-  3-5 

-4:2 

36-8 
41-1 

41-  0 

42-  6 

46-  2 
45-9 

47-  9 

49-  7 
53-8 

50-  7 

57-  1 

58-  4 

+  0-8 
+  0-3 
-1-6 
-1-9 
-0-4 
-2-8 
-3-2 
-3-4 
-1-9 
-2-1 
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APPENDIX  XXIV. —Continued, 
(d)  BRADFOKD. 

Table  I.— Physical  Condition  of  Children  in  Beadfokd  Scattered  Homes. 


Percentages. 

Boys- 

VjririS, 

1 0  xais . 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Total  Number  Examined 

81 

88 

169 

— 

— 

— 

Nutrition,  good  

52 

53 

105 

64 

60 

62 

„  fair   

26 

29 

55 

32 

33 

325 

„  poor   

3 

6 

9 

4 

(almost) 

(almost) 

5  5 

1  J 1 1                      xdixt-i.o  ■••  ••• 

24 

(mostly  slight) 

25 

4  or  5  bad 

49 

AO  0 

a  li 

„  Tonsils  

4 

13 
4  (bad) 

17 

5 

(nearly) 

15 
(nearly) 

10 

Mouth  Breathers  

5 

1 

6 

6 

1 

3-5 

Blepharitis,  etc  

6 

4 

10 

7-5 

4-5 

6 

(nearly) 

Skin  Lesions  ...   

Table  II.— Average  Heights  and  Weights  of  Children  in  Bradford  Scattered  Homes,  Nov.  1907. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Age. 

No. 

cases  at 
each  age. 

Average 
Weight, 
lbs. 

Deviation 
lbs. 

Average 
Height 
ins. 

Deviation 
ins. 

No. 

cases  at 
each  age. 

Average 
Weight 
lbs. 

Deviation 
lbs. 

Average 
Height 
ins. 

Deviation 
ins. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

7 
9 
9 
7 
4 
5 
6 
3 
8 
6 
6 
7 
4 

31-6 
339 
38-9 
383 
50-2 
44-9 
54-7 
61-8 
63-1 
68-3 
68-8 
76-9 
93-0 

-  2-4 

-  3-1 

-  ]-0 

-  61 
+  0.5 
-10-0 

-  5-7 

-  57 

-  8-9 

-  8-4 

-  13-8 

-  151 

-  97 

35-  4 

36-  2 
39-9 
41-8 

45-  3 
44-5 

46-  9 
49-3 
49-8 
52-0 
521 
54-2 
59-3 

+  0-4 
-0-8 
-11 

-  2"2 
-07 
-2-6 
-2-8 
-2-5 
-3  7 
-3-0 

-  4-8 
-51 
-2-9 

8 
5 
10 
11 
9 
9 
8 
2 
10 
8 
4 
1 
2 

30-6 
33-0 
36-3 
38-8 
43-6 
46-8 
52-9 
524 
63-4 
68-0 

81-  0 

82-  0 
931 

-  09 

-  3-0 

-  33 

-  3-6 

-  31 

-  5-4 

-  2-6 

-  9.6 

-  47 

-  8-4 

-  6-0 
-147 

-  97 

,35-3 
361 
39-3 
41-0 
427 
45-2 
467 
45-3 
50-3 
517 
53-3 
53-0 
55-2 

+  1-3 
+  01 

-  1-5 
-1-6 
-1-8 
-1-4 
-2-0 
-5-8 
-2-8 
-4-0 

-  4-5 
-6-8 
-4-8 

(e)  WAEWICK. 

Table  I. — Physical  Condition  of  the  Children  in  the  Warwick  Scattered  Homes. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Total  No.  examined  ... 

26 

25 

51 

Enlarged  Tonsils    . . . 

9 

8 

17 

Nutrition,  good 

17 

22 

39 

Mouth  Breathers    . . . 

1 

0 

1 

„  fair 

6 

2 

8 

Inflamed    lids  and 

0 

2 

Conjunctivitis 

poor 

3 

1 

4 

Skin  diseases,  impe- 

1 

0 

1 

Enlarged  Glands 

15 

14 

29 

tigo,  &c  

Bad  teeth  

2 

4 

6 
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APPENDIX  XXIV— Continued. 
(e)  WARWICK. 

Table  II.— Average  Heights  and  Weights  Warwick  Scattered  Homes. 
With  deviations  from  the  Anthropometric  Committee's  Averages. 


Boys. 


Age. 

No. 
cases. 

Weight 
lbs. 

Deviation 
lbs. 

Height 
ins. 

Deviation 
ins. 

No. 

cases. 

Weight 
lbs. 

Deviation 
lbs. 

Height 
ins. 

Deviation 
ins. 

6 

5 

40-3 

-  4-1 

417 

-2-3 

2 

44-9 

+  2'5 

44-3 

7 

1 

42-8 

-  6-9 

43 

-3 

8 

1 

47-5 

-  7-4 

45 

-2-1 

3 

39-6 

-  12-6 

42-7 

+  17 

9 

5 

51-4 

-  9-0 

46-5 

-3-2 

3 

50-1 

-  5-4 

4G-5 

-2-2 

10 

3 

C6-3 

-  1-2 

51-8 

0-0 

2 

53'1 

-  8-9 

48-1 

"3.0 

11 

3 

64-4 

-  5-6 

506 

-2-9 

4 

69-8 

+  1-7 

52-6 

-0-5 

12 

4 

66.1 

-10-6 

50-6 

-4-5 

2 

72-1 

-  43 

557 

0-0 

13 

4 

72-8 

-  9-8 

54-1 

-2  8 

6 

84-1 

-  2-9 

55-9 

-1-9 

The  numbers  here  are  of  course  far  too  small  to  give  averages, 
children  are  on  the  whole  below  the  average  weight  and  height. 

They  me 

rely  serve 

to  show  that  the 

Girls. 


(/)  YORK. 

REPORT  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILDREN  IN  THE  YORK  WORKHOUSE. 


Table  I.— Physical  Condition  of  Children  in  the 
York  Workhouse. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Nutrition  good  -      -  - 

8 

13 

21 

„       fair  - 

11 

4 

15 

„       poor  - 

14 

8 

20 

Totals 

33 

26 

59 

T.vble  I. -Physical  Condition  of  Children  in  the 

York  Workhouse. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

Total  number  examined 

33 

26 

59 

No.  with  enlarged  glands  - 

22 

20 

42 

No.  with  enlarged  tonsils  - 

8 

15 

Mouth  breathers 

8 

5 

13 

No.  with  Impetigo 

5 

2 

7 

„      Inflamed  lids 

1 

0 

1 

One  boy  was  suffering  from  otitis  media.  Two  were 
undoubtedly  mentally  defective,  one  other  probably  so. 
Three  had  marked  osseous  deformities  from  rickets. 
Three  showed  the  stigmata  of  congenital  syphilis. 

Of  the  girls,  one  showed  osseous  deformity  from 
rickets,  one  was  crippled  from  an  accident,  one  was 
mentally  defective,  and  one  was  crippled  from  syphilic 
bone  desease. 

The  children  seen  in  the  workhouse  at  York  could  not 
be  looked  upon  as  representing  any  one  class  of  pauper 
children.  Some  were  the  ordinary  in  and  outs,  some 
were  children  whose  parents  had  been  prosecuted  for 
cruelty  and  neglect,  and  were  in  prison.  These  were 
deplorable  little  objects,  miserably  nourished. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  children  who  had  spent 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  work- 
house. These,  specially  amongst  the  girls,  ■w  ore  well 
nourished  though  as  a  rule  small. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  children  of 
a  poor  type  almost  6%  of  them  are  certainly  mentally 
defective,  probably  8%. 

All  the  children,  especially  the  poorly  nourished  recent 
comers  were  treated  with  great  care. 

The  cases  of  enlarged  glands  were  all  slight.  A  few  of 
the  casc'S  of  enlarged  tonsils  needed  treatment. 


Table  II.— Average  Heights  and  Weights  of  Children  in  the  York  Workhouse. 
Showing  Deviations  from  the  Anthropometric  Committee's  Averages. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Age. 

Weight. 

Height. 

Deviation. 

Weight. 

Height. 

Deviation. 

lbs. 

ins. 

lbs. 

ins. 

lbs. 

ins. 

lbs. 

ins. 

•> 

29 

31-25 

-  5 

-3-76 

29-4 

32-5 

-2-1 

-1-5 

4 

36-25 

37-5 

-•75 

+  -5 

36-0 

36-5 

-0 

+  ■5 

5 

36-75 

38  75 

-2-85 

-  2-25 

38-5 

39-5 

-ri 

-2-3 

6 

39-3 

3  .-25 

-5-1 

—  4-75 

43-0 

41-1 

+  •6 

-1-5 

7 

48-8 

44-8 

-9 

-1-2 

426 

41-4 

-4-1 

-3-1 

8 

52-1 

45-5 

-2-8 

-1-6 

48-5 

44  25 

-37 

-  2-.35 

9 

53-4 

47-25 

-7-5 

-  2-45 

53-2 

47-9 

-2-3 

-  1-8 

10 

60-0 

50-3 

-7-5 

-1-8 

66-75 

49-0 

-l-5'25 

-1-9 

n 

57-0 

49-5 

-15 

-4 

72-75 

53-25 

+  5-35 

+  '15 

12 

67"j 

51-4 

-9-2 

-3-6 

74 

53-6 

-2-4 

-2-7 

13 

80-25 

54-75 

-2-35 

-2-15 

14 

77-25 

53-5 

- 14-75 

-5-4 
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Appendix  Vol.  XXXV.— Index  to  the  Repoet  on  England  and  Wales. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXVI.— Some  Industeies  Employing  Women  Paupers. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Report  (Appendix  Vol.  XVII.)  by  Miss  Constance  Williams 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  on  the  Effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages  and  the  Conditions 
of  Employment. 
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LIST  OF  APPENDIX  VOLUMES  TO  THE  EEPOETS  OF  THE  POOR  LAW  COMMISSION  FOR 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND. 


Appendix  Vol.  L— English  Official  Evidence. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  mainly  of  the  Officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
England  and  Wales.  1st  to  34th  Days:  8th  January  to  22nd  May,  190G  :  Questions  1 
to  14,880. 

Appendix  Vol.  L  A.-English  Official  Evidence.  •    ,  ,  .  •   tt  ,  t  u  •  • 

Appendices  to  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  included  m  Vol.  1.,  being  mainly  the  evidence 
of  the  Officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales. 

Appendix  Vol.  I.  B.— Index.  ,    ^      ,  ^  . 

Index  to  Appendix  Vols.  1.  and  1.  A. 

Appendix  Vol.  II.— London  Evidence. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  mainly  of  London  witnesses.  35th  to  48tli- 
Days  :  28th  May  to  2.3rd  July,  1906  :  Questions  14,881  to  24,739. 

Appendix  Vol.  II.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol,  II. 

Appendix  Vol.  III.— Associations  and  Critics. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  mainly  of  critics  of  the  Poor  Law  and  of 
witnesses  representing  Poor  Law  and  Charitable  Associations.  49th  to  71st  Days : 
1st  October  to  I7th  December,  1906  :  Questions  24,740  to  35,450. 

Appendix  Vol.  III.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  III. 

Appendix  Vol.  IV. — Urban  Centres. — Liverpool,  Manchester,  West  Yorks,  and  Midlands. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  {vnth  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  and  of  witnesses  from  the  following  provincial  urban 
centres — Liverpool  and  Man  hester  districts,  West  Yorkshire,  Midland  Towns.  72nd  to 
89th  Days  :  14th  January  to  26th  March,  1907  :  Questions  35,451  to  48,347. 

Appendix  Vol.  IV.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  IV. 

Appendix  Vol.  V. — Urban  Centres. — South  Wales  and  North  Eastern  Counties. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  from  urban  centres  in  the  following  districts  : — South  Wales  and  North 
Eastern  Counties,  90th  to  94th  Days  :  15th  April  to  30th  April,  1907  :  Questions  48,348 
to  53,067. 

Appendix  Vol.  V.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol  V. 

Appendix  Vol.  VI.— Scotland. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  relating  to  Scotland.  95th  to  110th  Days, 
and  139th  and  149th  Days  :  6th  Jlay  to  21st  June,  1907,  and  13th  January  and. 
2nd  March,  1908  :  Questions  53,068  to  67,565  ;  88,667  to  89,046 ;  94,629  to  95,323. 

Appendix  Vol.  VI.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  Vf. 

Appendix  Vol.  VII.— Rural  Centres.— Friendly  Societies,  etc. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  from  various  rural  centres  in  the  South  Western,  Western,  and  Eastern 
Counties,  from  the  Parish  of  Poplar  Borough  and  from  the  National  Conference  of 
Friendly  Societies.  111th  to  122nd  Days:  9th  July  to  7th  October,  1907:  Questions 
67,566  to  77,734. 

Appendix  Vol.  VII.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VII. 

Appendix  Vol.  VIIL— Unemployment. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  relating  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  "  Unemployment."  123rd  to  138th  Days  : 
14th  October  to  10th  December,  1907  :  Questions  77,735  to  88,666. 

Appendix  Vol.  VIII.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VIII. 

Appendix  Vol.  IX.— Unemployment. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
further  witnesses  relating  to  the  subject  of  Unemployment,  etc.  140th  to  148th  Days  : 
150th  to  156th  Days,  and  158th  Day  :  14th  January,  1908,  to  11th  May,  1908.  Questions 
89,048  to  94,628  ;  95,324  to  99,350  ;  100,020  to  100,590. 

Appendix  Vol.  IX.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  IX. 

Appendix  Vol.  X. — Ireland. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  relating  to  Ireland.  157th  and  159th  Days: 
25th  April  and  12th  May,  1908  :  Questions  99,351  to  100,019  ;  100,591  to  100,928. 

Appendix  Vol.  X.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  X. 

Appendix  Vol.  XI. — Miscellaneous. 

Miscellaneous  Papers.  Communications  from  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Others, 
etc.,  etc. 

Appendix  Vol.  XII. — Commissioners'  Memoranda. 

Reports,  Memoranda,  and  Tables  prepared  by  certain  of  the  Commissioners. 
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Appenbix  Vol.  XIII.— Diocesan  Eeports. 

Diocesan  Reports  on  the  Methods  of  administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  the 
extent  and  intensity  of  Poverty  in  England  and  Wales. 
Appendix  Vol.  XIV.— Investigators'  Reports.— Medical  Relief. 

Report  on  the  Methods  and  Results  of  the  present  system  of  administering  Indoor 
and  Outdoor  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  certain  Unions  in  England  and  Wales  bv 
Dr.  Mo  Vail.  ' 

Appendix  Vol.  XV.— Investigators'  Reports.— Charity. 

Report  on  the  Administrative  Relation  of  Charity  and  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  extent 
and  the  actual  and  potential  utility  of  Endowed  and  Voluntary  Charities  in  England  and 
Scotland,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Kay  and  Mr.  H.  V.  Toynbee. 
-Appendix  Vol.  XVI.— Investigators'  Reports.— Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions. 

Reports  on  the  Relation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Pauperism  by 
Mr.  Steel  Maitland  and  Miss  R.  E.  Squire,  ' 
Appendix  Vol.  XVII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Out  eelief  and  Wages. 

Reports  on  the  effect  of  Outdooi-  Relief  on  Wages,  and  the  Conditions  of  Employment 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  and  Miss  Williams.  ' 

Appendix  Vol.  XVIIL— Investigators'  Reports. — Children  :  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  the  condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certain  Unions  in  London  and  in  the  Provinces,  by  Dr.  Ethel  Williams 
and  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemployment  :  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  London,  and  generally 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle. 
.Appendix  Vol.  XIX.  A. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemployment  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Pringle. 

-Appendix  Vol.  X!X.  B. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemploymhnt  :  Ireland. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Jackson. 

-Appendix  Vol.  XX. — Investigators'  Reports.— Boy  Labour. 

Report  on  Boy  Labour  in  London  and  certain  other  Typical  Towns,  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Jackson,  with  a  Memorandum  from  the  General  Post  Office  on  the  Conditions  of 
Employment  of  Telegraph  Messengers. 

-Appendix  Vol.  XXI. — Investigators'  Reports. — Refcsal  of  Out-relief. 

Reports  on  the  Effect  of  the  Refusal  of  Out-relief  on  the  Applicants  for  such  Relief, 
by  Miss  G.  Harlock. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Overlapping  of  Medical  Relief  in  London. 

Report  on  the  Overlapping  of  the  Work  of  the  Voluntary  General  Hospitals  with 
that  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  certain  districts  of  London,  by  Miss  N.  B.  Roberts. 

Appendix  Vol  XXIIL— Investigators'  Reports.— Children  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certain  parishes  in  Scotland,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons  and  Miss  Longman 
and  Miss  Phillips. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIV.— Investigators'  Reports.— Able-bodied  and  "Ordinary"  Paupers  in  England 
AND  Scotland. 

Report  on  a  Comparison  of  the  Physical  Condition  of  "  Ordinary "  Paupers  in 
certain  Scottish  Poorhouses  with  that  of  the  Able-bodied  Paupers  in  certain  English 
Workhouses  and  Labour  Yards,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXV.— Statistical. 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  England  and  Wales,  prepared  by  the 
Staff  of  the  Commission  and  by  Government  Departments,  and  Others,  and  Actuarial 
Reports. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVL— Charities.  .  ... 

Documents  relating  more  especially  to  the  Administration  of  Charities. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVIL— Replies  of  Distress  Committees. 

Replies  by  Distress  Committees  in  England  and  Wales  to  Questions  circulated  on 
the  subject  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVIIL— Visits. 

Reports  of  Visits  to  Poor  Law  and  Charitable  Institutions  and  to  Meetings  of  Leal 
Authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIX.— Report  by  General  Assembly  of  Church  op  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Methods  of  Administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  the  extent  and 
intensity  of  Poverty  in  Scotland,  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Church  Interests 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXX.— Scotland. 

Documents  relating  specially  to  Scotland. 
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Appendix  Vol.  XXXIII 


XXXI.— Ireland. 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  Ireland,  etc. 

-Foreign  Labour  Colonies  Committee. 

Report  on  Visits  paid  by  the  Foreign  Labour  Colonies  Committee  of  the  Commission 
to  certain  Institutions  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

— Foreign  Poor  Relief  Systems. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Systems  of  Poor  Relief,  with  a  Memorandum  on  the  Relief  of 
Famines  in  India. 
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-List  of  Witnesses. 

Alphabetical  Lists  of  Oral  and  Non-oi-al  Witnesses; 
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